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I. Leading Developments in Canada's Foreign Trade 
January-June 1949 _ 


a 


Although there was no real improvement from 1948 in the international en— 
vironment in which foreign trade is conducted, the first six months of 1949 saw 
new records established for the value of Canada's trade with other countries. 
However “his was not true of the physical volume of trade. The value of ex- 
ports was substantially above that of any previous peacetime year although not 
up to the exceedingly high levels of the late years of the war. But the volume 
of exports was lower than last year, the higher value being due solely to price 
increases. Imports, however, rose in both value and volume. ‘The value of total 
foreign trade was higher than in any period in the past, but the export balance 
contracted sharply. This latter development reflects the effects on imports of 
continued prosperity in Canada at a time when exports were affected by a decline 
in business activity in the United States and by exchange difficulties in many 
aversess Countries. 


Table I ~— Summary of Value of Trade of Canada 
January-June 1947-1949 


PN aOR 
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Value in § 000,000 Percentage Change __ 

EE CY CY tye 
Exports of Canadian Produce 1,528.5 1,400.1 1,424.6 + In 79 + 7.25 
Re~exports 16.3 18.7 13.8 26052 -17.67 
Imports for Consumption 1256.7" 1,270.1 “2%,40924 410.97 412.15 
Total Trade 2,602.0 2,688.9 2,847.8 + 5.91 + 9.45 
Balance of Trade + 88.5 +148.8 + 29.1 ~80.47 -67.17 
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The value of imports reached $1,409.4 million in the first half of 1949. 
Imports were greater in value in each month than in the corresponding month of 
last year, and the total increase over 1948 was $139.3 million or 11.0%. The 
volume of imports rose by 9.7% over the same period, reflecting only slightly 
higher prices for imports as a whole than were paid in the first half of 1948. 
Some relaxation of the Emergency Import Controls contributed to part of the in- 
crease in the value and volume of imports over 1948, but the increase over the 
corresponding period in 1947, before these controls were imposed, was even 
greater than that over 1948 levels. ‘Ihe basic causes for the high and rising 
level of imports are Canada's continued prosperity, which is reflected in a 
heavy demand for consumers! goods and a record level of investment and develop- 
mental activity, and the easing of the supply situation in many lines of goods 
which Ganada imports. 


In the same period exports of Canadian produce rose $24.5 million over last 
year's level, an increase of 1.75% in value. However, the volume of exports fell 
5.9%, showing the increased value to be, on the whole, due to price increases 
alone. ‘The value of exports fell below the 1948 level in February , March and May 
of this year, but increases in other months more than balanced these declines for 
the period as a whole. It must be recognized, however, that the rate of increase 
in the value of exports was much less than has been characteristic of the post- 
war period. ‘The actual decline in the volume of exports, and a tendency towards 


eee 


lower export prices observable in the latter part of the period are disturbing 
signs. Furthermore, the value of exports to countries other than the United States 
was actually lower than in the previous year by $20.4 million, increased exports to 
this one market accounting for the whole of the net rise in value. 


Canada's totel trade rose $245.8 million above 1948 levels reaching $2,847.8 
million, but as imports increased much more than exports the favourable balance of 
trade declined from $148.8 million in the first six months of 1948 to $29.1 million 
in the corresponding period of this year. The adverse trade balance with the United 
States increased sharply, the favourable balance with the United Kingdom underwent a 
decline. ‘The increase in the commodity deficit with the United States resulted from 
a rise in the value of imports of about 14%, which was greater than the more moder- 
ate rise in the value of Canadian exports. ‘the reduction in the balance with the 
United Kingdom has been due to both reduced exports and increased imports. But in 
contrast with this reduction in the disequilibrium between Canada and the United 
Kingdom there has been an increase in the balance of exports to other Commonwealth 
countries due mainly to greatly increased exports to a few countries in this group 
accompanied by only a slight increase in imports from the whole group. The extent 
of the unbalance in Canada's trade with individual countries and groups of countries 
continues to be one of the undesirable aspects of Canadian trade because of the ex— 
change problems at present connected with this disequilibriun. 


It is this disequilibrium, and the associated problem of currency convertibili 
which form the darkest clouds on Canada's trade horigon. Many countries with which 
a favourable trade balance is normally experienced are still suffering from a dollar 
shortage due to their inability to export sufficient goods to the dollar area to 
balance their accounts with this area. As a result, various measures designed to 
ensure the utilization of their limited exchange resources for only the most essen— 
tial purchases from North America have had to be taken by overseas countries, and 
these have restricted the variety and volume of Canadian exports to these countries. 
While the European Recovery Programme of the United States has done much to maintain 
the ability of these countries to buy Canadian goods, the first six months of this 
year saw a considerable curtailment of the list of commodities which could be bought 
with these funds outside the United States. Increased exports to Canada by deficit 
countries must be part of any long-term solution to these difficulties, but as yet 
imports from the United Kingdom provide the best example of substantial progress in 
this direction. although exports to Canada from some other countries have recently — 
increased at a considerable rate, these countries continue to be only minor sources © 
of supply, and the effect on these shipments on the trade balance is still relatively 
small. | 
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The business recession in the United States which began early this year was an— 
other unfavourable influence affecting Canadian trade. Fortunately most export lines 
did not suffer severely from this factor in the six months as a whole, although some 
exports such as lumber and wood pulp showed sizable declines, and other commodities — 
declined towards the end of the half year. | 
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The continued willingness of the world's trading nations to negotiate tariff re- 
ductions which was displayed at the Annecy Conference is one of the more favourable — 
features of the long-term outlook for trade, although the immediate benefit of con—- 
cessions there secured is likely to be small in most cases due to the continuance in 
force of various quantitative and exchange restrictions on trade. | 


Table II. Summary of Price and Volume Movements of Trade of 


vanada by Six Months Periods 1948-1949 


(1938 = 100) 

(a) (2) (3) “Na at 
January- July-— January~ Percentage Change 
June December June column (2) column (1) 
1948 1948 1949 to column to column 
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Price Index 


Exports of Canadian Produce 206.8 217.0 225.64 + 2.9 + 8.0 

Imports for Consumption 214.8 elites 217.5 - Oo2 +1,3 
Volume Index 

Exports of Canadian Produce 161.8 184.3 152.3 ~17.4 ~- 5.9 

Imperts for Consumption 175.0 185.7 191.9 + 3.3 ured 
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As was noted above, movements in the value of Canada's trade did not in all cases 
correspond to volume movements in the first half of this year. Export pr®ices have 
risen steadily since the end of the war and, although the upward movement seems to 
have reached a peak towards the end of the January—June period this year, the price 
rise over the first half of 1948 was sufficient to more than compensate for a decline 
in the volume of exports from that period. This price rise alone caused the increase 
in the value of exports. Import prices reached their peak somewhat earlier, in the 
second half of 1948, and remained almost at that level this year. A very substantial 
increase in the volume of imports, however, raised the value well above 1948 levels. 


The contrary movements of price and volume as between exports and imports have 
turned the commodity terms of trade somewhat in Canada's favour. That is to say that 
one "unit" of Canadian produce sold at higher prices on the world market and the 
greater amount of exchange thus gained could be used to buy more imports at lower 
prices than had previously ruled. If 1938 is taken as 100 the barter terms of trade 
have improved steadily from 96.35 in the first half of 1948 to 102.7 in the first half 
of this year. ; 


II. Leading Countries in Canada's Foreign Trade 


Few important trading countries conduct as high a proportion of their trade with 
as few partners as does Canada. Nor is this concentration of Canadian trade in a few 
markets a recent development, although post-war conditions have somewhat accentuated 
ite In the inter-war period 1920 to 1939, 38.0% of Canada's exports went to the 
United States and 35.8% to the United Kingdom, In this same period Canada bought 
64.7% of her imports in the United States and 17.56 in the United Kingdom. Of her 
total trade 77.7% was with these two countries. 


‘This concentration of Canadian trade with two countries has several causes. 10 
a considerable extent Canada's resources and her development are complementary to 
those of these two countries. Canada provides them especially with raw materials and 
foodstuffs which they either can not produce or do not produce in sufficient quantities 
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to satisfy their demands, and receives in return goods, both natural and manufacture 
which are not or can not be produced domestically in adequate quantities. the ex- 
change of goods with the United States is further stimulated by contiguity, that w¥ 
the United Kingdom by historical ties, tariff preferences, and good transport 
facilities. 


put these causes do not act with equal strength on both exports and imports. 
The resources of the United States, embracing as it does large areas whose climate. 
is much warmer than is Canada's, are better suited to meet Canadian demands for many 
foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials than are those of the United Kingdom. Yet 
the cooler parts of the United States can produce most of the products in these cate— 
gories which can be produced in Canada. ‘The United Kingdom, however, provides a larg 
market for such Canadian produce. Knowledge of American manufactures, too, is widely 
spread in Canada through advertising in the numbers of American publications which 
circulate in this country. And in many cases the conditions which United States manu 
factures are designed to meet ure closer to those found in Canada than those for which 
United Kingdom products are designed. Furthermore, many of the manufactures produced 
4n Canada are produced in Canadian branches of United States industries, and machine 
and component parts are imported by these oranch plants from the United States. The 
result of these and other factors has been that Canada's trade with the United States 
has been characterized by an adverse balance in most of the years of this century, 
that with the United Kingdom by a favourable balance. 


Table ITT — Leading Movements in Canadian Trade with 
the United States and the United Kingdom 


average January—J une 
ae PEE 1920-39 1946 L947. 1948 4s 
Exports of Canadian Produce 
United States $ million 59567 887.9 1,054.2 1,501.0 690.9 
~ of total 38 +O 58 o4 5705 48 08 48.5 
United Kingdom $ million 55502 997.65 AO LCE 686.9 555.06 
*% of total 55.8 2908 elel eeod 2006 


Imports for Consumption 


United States $3 million 055.5 1,405.5 1,974.7 1,805.8¢ 1,008.8 
% of total 64.7 75 04a 7607 68.5¢ 7106 
United Kingdom $ million 144.3 141.3b 189.4 ree ES L6ae72 
% of total ten 7.6ab (ee 4 LE.6 
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a — Percentages calculated on basis of import total which excludes estimated value of 
military equipment returned to Canada. 


b — Exclusive of estimated value of military equipment returned from United Kingdom. 
c ~ Note effect of introduction of Emergency Exchange Conservation measures. 

in the immediate postwar period the productive facilities ef the United Kingdom 
and other overseas countries which for years had produced almost exclusively for war, 


or which had been heavily damage in the struggle, needed much reconversion and re- 
building before they could attempt to meet the world's urgent demand for goods. On 
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the other hand, those of the United States were undamaged and could, in most cases 
quickly be converted to peacetime purposes. For these reasons Canada was forced to 
buy a higher proportion of her peacetime needs in the United States than had been 
the case before the war. While the purchases of the United Kingdom in Canada were 
somewhat restricted by payments problems her need for Canadian goods nevertheless 
remained urgent, and her imports consequently remained at high levels. ‘hese factors 
led to abmrormal increases in the adverse balance of the United Kingdom with Canada 
and in that of Canada with the United States. . : 

Recent important developments in Canada's trade with these countries have 
centered about the balance of trade problem. The United Kingdom has attempted to 
increase her exports to Canada and to further reduce the drain on her financial re- 
serves by reducing imports. Canada has attempted to increase exports to the United 
States, and some of the goods directed to the Usited Kingdom during the recent war 
are now marketed in the former country. The United States, by the European Re- 
covery Programme, has attempted to increase directly the United States dollars 
available to overseas countries still feeling adverse effects of the late war, and 
indirectly this has assisted Canadian trade. And tariff reductions by both the 
United States and Canada following the Genevi Trade Conference of 1947 have aided 
other countries! attempts to sell in their markets. 


Trade of Canada with the Uhited States 


The most significant change in Canada's trade with the United States in the 
first half of 1949 has been the rapid expansion in the balance of imports. This 
deficit on commodity account was $308.3 million in the first half of this year 
compared with $228.2 million in the corresponding period in 1948 and $488.0 million 
in the same period of 1947. But the transition has been even sharper where the 
recent trend is compared with the second half of 1948 when the import balance was 
only $55.4 million. 


A greater increase in the value of imports than in exports has given rise to 
this result. In the first half of this year imports were $1,003.8 million, a 
gain of 14.1% over those of $884.5 million in the first half of last year, while 
domestic exports at $690.9 million increased by only 6.9% from last year's total 
in the same period of $646.0 million. But in comparison with the second half of 
last year exports were sharply lower than the peak of $855.0 million while imports 
were appreciably higher than the $921.3 million imported in that period. 


Table IV ~— Trade of Canada with the United States 
January-June 1947-1949 e. 


5 Value in $000,000 Percentage Change 
1947 1948 1949 1948-49 _—«1947-49 
Exports of Canadian produce 48220 646.0 690.9 + 6.94 +43.54 
Re~exports 11.0 10.3 9.6 -— 6.03 —12.01 
Total exports 492.9 656.5 700.5 + 6.75 +42.11 
Imports for consumption 980.9 884.5 1,008.8  +14.06 + 2.84 
Trade balance 488.0 228.2 -508.3 -36.83 +55.12 
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Divergent trends in the volume of trade contributed to this result. The volume 
of many Canadian imports frem the United States increased substantially due to im- 
proving supplies in that country and to heavy demand sustained by continued high 
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Levels of economic activity and prosperity in Canada. In contrast the volume of 
some important Canadian exports to the United States was reduced by declines in 
United States demand associated with the business readjustments in that country, 
and by some interruptions to supply in Canada, although at the same time the volume 
of other exports increased. Nevertheless, the value of all exports to the United 
States was notably higher than in the corresponding period a year ago as reduction 
in the volume of some exports to the United States was offset by increases in the 
volume of other exports, and as, despite a softening in some export prices, the 
general level of prices of exports to the Umited States was higher. 


Exports of Canadian Produce 
The effects of the business recession in the United States upon Canadian ex~ 

ports were varied, as the divergent trends in volume and price of different 

commodities indicate. Generally the value of Canadian exports to the United 

States has been greater than in the corresponding period last year. But the in- 

crease in the value of exports has not been felt in all groups. In some groups of 

exports the effects of reduced demand upen volume and price were mere marked than 

in others. ‘The Wood, Wood Products and Paper; Non-Metallic Minerals; Fibres, 

Textiles and Products; and Miscellaneous Commodities Groups all suifered declines 

of varying magnitude. Changes in the latter two of these groups and in the Chemicals 

and Allied Products group were, however, small. 


fable V — Exports of Canadian Produce to the United States 
by Main Groups 
faRUaALy J Une LIST 1949 
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a Value in $000,000 Percentage Change 
ea tne tenner AOS 1989 1948-49 1947-49 
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Agricultural and Vegetable products SLoL 46.7 66.8 +43.0 4114.7 
Animals and Animal products 38 04 68 09 81.47 +18 .6 411257 
Fibres, Textiles, and products 4.1 Tod 505 2106 + 34.4 
Wood, Wood products and Paper Bosc 55905 827.7 ~- 7.8 + 15.9 
Tron and its products 26.4 41.9 62.0 +4842 4135.2 
Non=-Ferrous Metals and products * Ske 75.0 $8.4 +34.7 + 91.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and products Rae 25a. 2002 -19.7 - 962 
Chemical and allied products L7o1 16.4 18.4 +1261 + 7.3 
Miscellaneous Commodities 8.5 Lis 7 10.1 
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The largest individual change was the $27.6 million drop from the 1948 export 
value suffered by the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group. This decline is especially 
noteworthy in that it took place in face of a $21.7 million increase in exports of 
newsprint, the total of which to the United States was $181.1 million. This was equal 
to 26.2% of all Canadian exports to the United States and to 90.2% of total exports 
of this commodity. The drop in the related class of wood-pulp exports, however, al— 
most counterbalanced this increase; it was $19.3 million bringing the total for this 
ellen be $7205 million. Pulpwood exports also fell by $2.2 million. Reduced 
purchases of the products of the lumber industry alse contribu i 
this main groupe Planks and boards fell from 460.5 million SATO Tee es 
decline of 35.5%. Exports of shingles declined $4.0 million to $6.6 mittens and 
plywood exports fell from $2.2 million to $0.9 million. Most of these declines in 
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_ value were due to reductions in both volume and price. But despite these declines 
this group retained its position as chief among Canada's exports to the United 
States by a wide margin, accounting for 47.4% of the total in this period. 


The largest increase in value was shown by the Non—Ferrous Metals and Products 
group which rose $25.5 million to reach $98.4 million, 34.7% above the 1948 level. 
Exports in this group are chiefly base metals in the form of ore or in a primary 
_ or semi-fabricated state; exports of copper in these forms rose from $6.6 million 
to $17.1 million, lead from $6.7 million to $10.0 million, nickel from $28.3 
million to $54.5 million, and zinc from $9.9 million to $17.8 million. This group 
of exports was affected by the sharp rise in non-ferrous metals prices which 
eccurred during the period as well as by an expansion in the volume of exports of 
some of these metals induced by strong demands in the United States. But by June 
both prices and demand for some metals were considerably lower than during the 
early part of the half-year peried. The only item in the group to suffer a large 
net decline in value during the first six months of the year, however, was aluminum 
and its products which fell from $11.2 million to $9.6 million. 


Table VI = Some Leading Domestic Exports to the United States 
—. January—June 1947-1949 
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Value in $000,000 Percentage Change 
| sa A 5 RR cK A Re A 
Fresh apples 0.3 0.5 reels +352 .@ +518 8 
Coarse grains Zoe 6.3 13.8 +118.0 +5156 
Whiskey 9.90 9.4 Loe t + 45.5 + 51.6 
Clover seed 200 4.4 136 + 72.6 +286.8 
Seed potatoes 163 Rod Sen +104.6 +292.4 
Beef cattle a a Looe t b + b 
Beef and veal iz 2 757 Hor%, ee 
Planks and boards 3507 60.5 40 o] - 35.6 ae Lee 
Shingles 98 10.6 6.6 ~ 37.6 = 52.8 
Pulpwood 10.7 16.6 14.4 ~ 135.4 + 34.5 
Wood pulp 730% 91.7 7208 = 2lol - 1.9 
Newsprint 139.2 159.4 181.1 + 13.6 + 50.1 
Farm machinery and implements 
(except tractors) 12.0 2554 wos + 70.4 +231.3 
Tractors and parts LY 5.0 6.1 + 2let +220.5 
Copper, ore and primary 4.7 6.6 L7o1 +158 .0 +268.0 
Lead, ore and primary Tok 6.7 10.0 + 49.0 + 38.4 
Nickel, ore and primary 19.4 2808 54.5 + 21.8 + 78.2 
Zinc, ore and primary 7.4 9.9 17.8 + 73.6 +139.3 
_ Asbestos 12.3 14.7 70% = 47.6 = 57.7 
Fertilizers, chemical 8.9 10.0 15.4 + 33.04 + 58.3 
Aircraft parts (except engines) Ol A 1S - 68.8 +831.7 


a - Less than $50,000 


b - Over 1000%. ‘These percentages are meaningless as exports of these items va" the 
| United States were almost completely prevented by controls in the first half of 
1947 and 1948. 
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Exports of Iron and its Products also showed a large increase, rising from $41.9 
million to $62.0 million. The chief factor here was increased exports of agricultura 
machinery; exports of tractors and parts rose from $5.0 million to $6.1 million, and 
of other farm machinery and implements from $23.4 million to$59.9 million. 


A considerable increase in exports of Agricultural and Vegetable Products and of 
Animals and Animal Products to the United States was also recorded; the former rising 
$20.1 million to $66.8 million and the latter #12.8 million to $81.7 million. The 
removal in August, 1948, of the embargoes on exports of beef and beef cattle to the 
United States was the chief cause of the rise in the Animal Products group; from 
negligible levels in the first half of 1948 exports of these commodities rose to $7.7 
million and $15.2 million respectively. (The rise in exports of beef and veal to the 
United States, $7,644 thousand, almost exactly offsets the drop in exports of this 
commodity to the United Kingdom, $7,654 thousand; the increase in exports of cattle 
to the United States indicates the real net gain in external markets from the re- 
moval of these restrictions). Declines of varying magnitude were registered by most 
of the other items in this group, however, exports of pure~bred ahd dairy cattle fell 
$4.4 million, poultry (live and dressed) $4.8 million, hides and skins and leather 
and products a total of $5.0 million. In the Agricultural Products group exports of 
coarse grains were at a high level, $7.5 million above last year, and United States 
purchases of Canadian apples increased to $2.1 million. Whiskey, up $4.5 million, 
clover seed, wp $3.2 million, amd seed potatoes, up $2.7 million were other im— 
portant commodities showing increases. 

Changes in the other groups were minor. The $4.9 millien decline in the Non- 
Metallic Minerals group was more than accounted for by a $7 million drop in exports 
of asbestos to the United States. The supply of this commodity was reduced by the 
long strike in that industry in the early part of the year. The small rise in 
Chemicals and Allied Preducts was due chiefly to an increase of $3.4 million in ex— 
ports of fertilizers which reached $13.4 million for the half-year. 


imports for Consumption 


Imports frem the United States rose above 1948 levels in the first six months of 
the present year in all groups except Non-Metallic Minerals and their products. 
This general upward trend was influenced by higher prices for many commodities, im— 
proving supplies in the United States, sustained Canadian demands, and some re— 
laxatien of the Emergency Exchange Conservation controls imposed in the fall ef 1947. 


The exceptional dowmward trend in the Non-Metallic Minerals group was in- 
fluenced predominantly by special factors affecting Canada's large imports of fuels. 
Coal imports were lower than in 1948, anthracite imports falling from $24.5 million 
to $17.5 million (from 2.4 to 1.6 million tons), a decline probably influenced by 
the reduced need for this fuel in heating during the mild winter just past and by 
the increased use of oil in home heating. Imports of bituminous coal decreased in 
quantity from 10.7 to 9.9 million tons, but increased in value from $51.8 million to 
$52.6 million. imports of other coal and coal products declined a further $1.9 
million. Imports of petroleum and its products from the United States also fell, 
due, in considerable measure, to the development of new sources of supply, both 
domestic and foreign. Imports of crude petroleum for refining fell from $42.7 
million to $56.6 million, refined oils from $30.9 million to $28.3 miliion, and 
ether petroleum products also declined. Some increases did take place in the Non— 
Metallic Minerals group, especially in clay and its products and stone and its pro— 
ducts, but they were unable to compensate for the weight of the changes in the two 
former categories, and the group as a whole declined 7.9% to $179.8 million. 
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fable Vil ~ Imports for Consumption from the United States 
by Main Groups 
_January—June 1947-1949 


te apn nat narra enemas 
Value in $000,000 Percentage Change 
a0 L947 1948 = -:1949 ~=—-1948-49 1947-49 


Agricultural & vegetable products B41 ey aay 68.6 + 18.9 ~ 18.4 
Animals and animal products 31.5 25.4 2960:. +t, 2Ss8 soo tig e 
Fibres, textiles and products 140.4 57.0 (Ged) - +8052 m 43,5 
Wood, wood products and paper 41.9 54.9 See + Fe - 8.7 
Iron and its products 546.9 565.8 438.0 +19.7 + 26.3 
Non-ferrous metals and products 59.9 58.0 Bleet it 6a to Be 
Non-metallic minerals and products 156.7 19525 279.48 - 7.9 +i 14.8 
Chemicals and allied products ole Deer 56.6 + 8.4 5 a Po 
Miscellaneous commodities 68.2 40.0 Si iaten = * AGee - 15.8 


But increases elsewhere much more than balanced this decline. Chief of the 
groups registering an increase was the [ron and its Products group, the most im 
portant group of Canadian imports from the United States, which rose $72.2 million 
to reach $438.0 million. This group, which contains the greater part of the 
machinery and manufactured goods which Canada buys in such volume in the United 
States, accounted for 41.4% of imports from the United States in the first six 
months of 1948, and 45.4% of this year's six months total. It also accounted for 
no less than 58.0% of the rise in Canada's imports Trom the United States. 


Improving supplies of steel and metal products were an important factor in the 
expansion of imports in this group. A sharp expansion in imports of rolling mill 
products in particular appears to reflect directly this improvement in supply. A 
substantial increase in the prices of iron and steel and their products was another 
factor affecting the value of this group of imports, adding to the cost of the sub- 
stantial growth in the volume of purchases. 


Increases in value appeared in almost all individual items and subgroups in 
this main group with the conspicuous exception of non-agricultural machinery. 
While imports of mining and metallurgical machinery increased from $10.0 million to 
618.1 million, reflecting in particular expansion in the oil and gold mining in- 
dustries, imports of other types of machinery declined, and the sub-group total fell 
from $111.7 million to $108.5 millione Imports of farm implements and machinery, the 
second largest sub-group in this group, rose sharply, tractors and parts from $42.8 
million to $59.9 million, and other farm machinery and implements from 926.6 million 
to $35.0 million. Increases in imports of Engines and Boilers and of vehicles were 
also large, the %10 million rise in imports of automobile parts being an especially 
noteworthy feature. 


The Fibres, Textiles and Products group also showed a sizable increase; it rose 
from $57.0 million to $79.4 million. This increase was largely concentrated in a few 
lines. Raw cotton imports more than doubled ~ they rose by P1509 million to reach 
#30.3 million -- reflecting a return of Canadian purchases from Latin American sources 
to the United States. Cotton piece goods and artificial silk and its products also 
showed important gains. 
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Table VILI ~ Some Leading Imports from the United States 
___ January-June 1947-1949 
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Value ir {000,000 Bercentage Change 
___ 19471948 1949 1948-49 
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Fresh fruit 15.4 8.1 12.4 + 52.4 ~ 20.8 
Fresh vegetables lee es, ibe, +185.8 - 16.6 
Vegetable oils, non-food 5.0 506 706 Tien +153.0 
Hides and skins 4.8 et 506 reCerO LO 
Raw cotton 31.0 14.4 50.5 +110.9 HAs 
Cotton piece goods 51.3 18-6 2520 owe —- 55.2 
Artificial silk and products Werals Pie) 8.0 + 50.4 — 37.4 
Rolling mill products Soe oa 56.6 + 42.8 + 55.0 
Engines and boilers Post eed 27.0 + cOe + 49.3 
Farm machinery and implements 

(except tractors) LO 22606 35.0 gers) +105.5 
Tractors and parts 34.4 42.8 Se + 40.0 + 74.2 
Machinery (except farm) and parts Seow tliat —tldeo - 269 pm SK, 
Automobile parts 46.7 49.4 59.4 tS 20 sia + 27.0 
Coal products 6500 “Goes 77a? - 9.5 + 18.6 
Petroleum and products Scie Gl (ores 68.8 - 12.0 + 18.6 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) De4 Py) 6.4 + 85.4 + 18.8 
Tourist purchases 6.3 0.2 cee +e + 46.7 


sens esses shine latla anc cAI Lt ck aca escalation aE 
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a — Over 1000%. ‘This percentage is meaningless as imports of commodities under the © 
$100 special exemption provision were almost completely prevented in the first | 
half of 1948. 


These changes overshadowed the smaller movements in other groups, all of which 
showed some increase, ‘ihe Miscellaneous Products group rose by $17.4 million due 
chiefly to the relaxation of regulations restricting tourist purchases in the United 
States. From (3215 thousand in the first half of 1948 purchases made under the 
special $100 exemption privilege rose to $9.3 million in the first half of 1949, 
Imports of aircraft and parts also rose, increasing to $6.4 million from $5.5 
million. In tne Agricultural and Vegetable Products group the relaxation of con~ 
trols was again important, imports of fresh vegetables rising by $6.4 million to 
$9.9 million due to this factor. This group also contained some items which de— 
clined considerably, grains by $5.7 million and peanuts by $3.7 million. 
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Not since 1382 has Canada imported more goods from any one 
she has from the United States, and since ee 1920 the Waited states bas eee 
also been Canada's leading export market. In the years 1920-39 Canada received 
64.7% of her imports from the United States and sold 38.0% of her exports there 
and the trend throughout the period was towards Canada's conducting a greater oe 
portion of her trade with the United States. This trend, accentuated by the sek 
of other sources of supply and by trade restrictions in other markets, has continued 
in the post-war period. From January 1947 to June 1949 Canada Peceived 72.56 of her 
imports from the United States and sent 44.3% of her exports to that marcee 
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Unfortunately, despite Canada's efforts to deal with the problem, the un— 
favourable balance which has characterized commodity trade with the United States 
throughout this century has also increased in the postwar period. The lack of 
alternative sources of supply and the still prohibitive United States tariffs on 
many Canadian export items have as yet prevented a long run solution to this 
problem, although the Emergency Import Controls imposed in 1947 have somevhat 
mitigated it. With limited sources of American dollars today available outside 
the United States, Canada's large gold production has contributed greatly to easing 
this situation. The importance of this factor in Canada's balance of payments is 
emphasized by the special assistance which the Dominion government has previded to 
the gold mining industry. 


Because of the importance in Canada's exports of commodities also produced in 
volume in the United States, it would seem doubtful whether a bilateral balance of 
commodity trade can be achieved between the two countries at Canada's present rate 
of importing from the United States. However, the recovery of former suppliers 
overseas and the development of Canadian resources will reduce considerably Canada's 
present dependence on United States! producers and assist in reducing the abnormal 
proportions of Canadian imports from the United States of recent yeara. If any 
measure of currency convertibility is attained through the various international 
efforts at present directed to such problems, the adverse balance of trade with the 
United States at a pre-war import rate should not then be a serious problem. 
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The principal development in Canadian trade with the United Kingdom in the first 
‘half of this year, in comparison with the same period last year, was the reduction 
in, the export balance from $220.9 million to $174.2 million, although the total value 
of all trade remained abovt the same. ‘This reduction resulted from a decline in the 
value of Canadian exports of 423.8 million (6.6%) to $335.6 million and an increase 
of $24.1 million in the value of imports. The latter increase was proportionately 
substantial amounting to 17.5% of the value in the earlier half year. As a result 
imports from the United Kingdom totalled $163.2 million. But this is only a slight 
rise over the level of the last six months of 1948, s period when imports from this 
source are usually seasonally high. 
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Table IX -— Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 
_January—June 1947-1940. | 
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Pe eee to |. «A Valuerin $000,000... Percentage Change 

ep eit ae 208 Tm ns AG oy 1909 rele LOAD ADS 
Exports of Canadian produce S566 359.4. 355.6 = 6561 - 4.85 
Re-exports 1.0 0.7 1.8 +165. 75 +73 .41 
Total exports DOD eh. 560.0 roy gre.’ - 6.30 -~ 4.61 
Imports for consumption 84.6 L3Oee NODer nod ay Ore © +92.84 
Trade balance 269.0 2ec0.8 L742 - 21.16 —~55.26 
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The inclusion of Newfoundland trade with the United Kingdom in Canadian statistic 
since April has probably maintained the trade balance at a slightly higher level than 
would otherwise be the case. Nevwfoundland's favourable balance of trade with the 
United Kingdom in the second quarter of 1948 was $2.0 million. 
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Exports of Canadian Produce 


Despite the overall decline in exports those of agricultural food products 
gained sharply in the period, rising #44,2 million above last year's level to reach 
$164.4 million or 49.0% of all Canadian exports to the United Kingdom. These ex~ 
ports, however, were even more concentrated in a few products than a year agoe 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour accounted for most of the rise in this category, — 
increasing by $44.0 million (net) to $163.8 million. Wheat exports alone were 
valued at $138.4 million, 84.2% of the exports in this group and 41lee % of all 
exports to the United Kingdom. Both 4 lerger volume of shipments and an increase. 
in the contract price for wheat’at the beginning of the crop year (August, 1948) 
contributed to this rise. 


Table X - Exports of Canadian Produce to the United Kingdom 
by Main Groups 
_January—June 1947-1949 , 
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Se a Tt ae ee NP) VALS ie ODOG O00 5° aeMie me ay aeeener 
1947 1948 949 1947-49 
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Agricultural food products 152.5 120.2 164.4 + 56.8 + 7.8 
Agricultural non-food products 14.2 8.7 Tel - 17.7 - 49.7 
Animals and animal products 71.8 91.9 peo —- T2062 ~- 6465 
Fibre, textiles and products 0.8 0.8 0.8 + J1.4a + 2.5a 
Wood, wood products and paper 495.5 SE .0 36.9 =- 29.0 = 26.58 
Iron and its products 12.0 12.0 11.6 -~ 526 - $8 
Non-ferrous metals and products 42.4 63.6 78.0 ode + 84.1 
Non-metallic minerals and products 2a See Sel. - 260 + 6.3 
Chemicals and allied products oe 4.2 Sel —- 26.5 ~- 19.8 
Miscellaneous commodities 206 ool A.o +O Leek + B86 
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a- The absolute changes are too small to show in this table. 


Smaller increases were registered in the Non-Ferrous Metals and Products group. 
The first of these gained $14.4 million, rising to $78.0 million. Exports of primary 
and semi-fabricated aluminum rose $5.6 million, lead (in ore and pigs) $3.7 million, 
nickel and zinc $3.4 million each and platinum concentrates $1.6 million. But copper 
exports declined slightly. In the Miscellaneous Commodities group the increase was 
due chiefly to a rise in exports of aircraft and parts from $0.2 million to $3.0 
million, reflecting the beginning of deliveries on a contract for aircraft with a 
Canadien firm. It should be noted that with this one exception the groups in which 
exports increased significantly in value were those whose behaviour is dominated by 
essential foodstuffs and by raw materials for British industry. 


However, not all foodstuffs and raw materials showed increased exports to the 
United Kingdom. The most spectacular decline of all, due chiefly to a contraction 
of production in Canada rather than to reduced demand, was in bacon and hams which 
fell from $52.7 million in the first six months of last year to $8.0 million in the 
same period of this year, a decline of 82.9%. This accounted for over half of the 
drop in the Animals and Animal Products group which fell from $91.9 million to $25.5 
million. Beef and veal exports dropped from $7.7 million to zero (a decline more 
than compensated for by the re-opening of the United States market), and canned meat 
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exports fell from $1.4 million to a negligible amount. Exports of eggs and egg pro- 
ducts fell from $19.5 million to 7 ol million, but cheese exports recovered slightly 
from last year's low levels, rising $2.5 million to reach $3.8 million. 


Table XI ~ Some Leading Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 
J anurary—June 1947-1949 _ 
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Value in $000,000. Percentage Change 
1947 1948 1949 s1948-49 1947-49 _ 
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Yheat 98.8 8208 138.4 eee + 40.0 
Wheat flour 57.0 5746 £000 — 5202 - Slee 
Beef and veal. 366 OM: 0.0 -~100.0 =LOO.0 
Bacon and hams Deed Saray f 9.0 = 82.9 = 72.4 
Cheese 0.5 1.3 508 4+194.8 +606.0 
Eggs and products 16.2 19.5 Tol ~ 63.8 - 306.4 
Planks and boards e4e0e poe 16.0 ~ $5.0 - 355.9 
Ferro~—alloys 4.2 4.8 end + 14.5 + $1.4 
Aluminum, primary forms 6.8 19.0 noel 8.0 +239 .4 
Copper, ore and primary 10.6 17.5 16.2 ~ 7.5 + 52.6 
Lead, ore and primary Sel Ded 9ek + 68.0 + 80.1 
Nickel 6.8 6.7 LOoL Olea + 49.6 
Platinum concentrates 500 508 74 + 26.6 + 47.1 
Zinc, ore and primary 4.8 509 869 + Oce f + 8602 
Asbestos 0.9 1.5 0.7 - 54.4 — 2706 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) Ook Ook 5.0 toa + a 
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a ~- Over 1000%. 


Large declines in United Kingdom imports of Canadian lumber accounted for most 
of the fall in total Canadian exports of wood and wood products to that market. 
Planks and boards fell by $7.9 million to $16.0 million, and plywood and shooks for 
‘boxes by $1.5 million each. Newsprint exports rose, influenced by the inclusion of 
Newfoundland in the reporting area for the second quarter. This factor was also 
responsible for the smallness of the decline in the Iron and its Products group, the 
inclusion of Newfoundland!s exports of irom ore in the second quarter kept the de- 
crease below $1.0 million. 


Imports for Consumption 


The largest single category of Canadian imports from the United Kingdom is the 
Fibres, Textiles and Products group; in the first six months of this year Canadian 
imports in this category totalled $73.5 million, 45.1% of all imports from the United 
Kingdom. a changing trend in the composition of some of the sub-groups in this cate- 
gory has appeared — in both cottons and woollens imports of yarn and thread have de— 
creased somewhat and those of piece goods have increased considerably. An easing of 
the supply situation in woollen piece goods has contributed to a change in the com 
position of this subgroup; imports of worsteds and serges rose from $13.2 million in 
the first six months of last year to $17.6 million this year, and imports of other 
woollen piece goods declined from $6.1 million to $4.5 million. Canadian imports of 
flax hemp and jute products have also declined, and those of artificial silk and its 
‘products (again especially piece goods) have expanded. 
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Table XII — Imports for Consumption from the United Kingdom 
by Main Groups 


January-June 1947-1949 . 


ee TS 


Value in %000, 000 Percentage Change 
1947 1948 1949 1948-49 1947-49 


en ia cite ean 


ES ee 


eer aon = 


Agricultural and vegetable products Rob 504 706 + 40.3 +194e7 
Animals and animal products 204 ono 2e9 - 17.4 +1720 
Fibres, textiles and :roducts 4.9 64s! T3500 + Sed + TaeG 
Wood, wood products and paper 11 Leo 1.6 ee + 44,9 
Iron and its products AA eile Cie OW) + 84.7 +221.23 
Non—ferrous metals and products lane «A0ae, Le.0 + L620 +/5259 
Non-metallic minerals and products (eeee ey ep) iee6 + 13.4 + T7446 
Chemicals and allied products 5.5 5.5 5.8 gil Sa gr + 14.7 
Miscellaneous commodities Geeed Loco eo a eed + 64.0 


| 
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The Iron and its Products group shows most clearly the effect of Britain's ex- 
port drive to dollar markets. Canadian imports of automobiles and parts have risen 
shurply above last year's levels, passenger automobiles from $5.6 million to $12.7 
million, freight automobiles from $0.6 million te $1.6 million, and automobile parts 
from $0.2 million to $0.8 million. Imports of British aircraft engines and parts 
increased from $3.0 million to $4.3 million, those of farm tractors and parts from 
$0.9 million to $2.4 million. Sizable increases were also registered in rolling 
mill products, in pipes, tubes and fittings, and in non~farm machinery, while im-— | 
ports of motorcycles and bicycles almost doubled. The overall increase in the group 
was from $21.1 million to $39.0 million ~ no less than 24.7%. But it must be re— 
membered that imports of many commodities in this group, especially those of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment, continue to be small in relation both to Canada's 
total demands and to.imports from the United States. 


Table XIII ~ Some Leading Imports frem the United Kingdom 
~~ anuaryune 1947-1949 


meee. 
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Value in $000,000 Percentage Change 


ee eee eee eee VE ee 
Whiskey 1d Red 2501. SNe er 4105.2 
Leather and products 168 206 2.0 ae + VD 
Cotten products Tae eislicel!, tu kage toL26k +102.8 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured $-4 11.5 10.0 - 11.9 +190.9 
Woollen products LG.G ty 906° 0.8 +2516 + 85.35 
Artificial silk and products 508 1eGes O55 + 35.4 + 76.8 
Rolling mill products Doan Gal opaitek +33501 +591.1 
Aircraft engines and parts 1.6 5.0 4.3 + 45.9 +L7S 1 
Farm tractors and parts OL 0.9 204 +Lal.9 a 
Automobiles and parts 0.8 4.8 15.1 +eage a 
Precious metals and products(except gol) 4.9 5.0 603 45 2737 + 29.4 
Electrical apparatus 1.3 4.0 Sel = 20.8 +1357.5 
Pottery and chinaware 309 507 6.4 a a ON + 62.7 
Aircraft and parts (except engines) 0.35 OS 1S +494.2 +599.7 
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a — Over 1000% 
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Changes were much smaller in the other main groups. Imports of Agricultural 
Non-Food Products rose from $3.5 million to $5.6 million, due chiefly to an in- 
crease in imports of spirituous liquors. The increase in the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Products group was due chiefly to rises of $1.0 million in aluminum sheets 
plates and strip, and of $1.4 million in precious metals and their products een 
balanced declines in electrical apparatus and other lines. Imports of pottery and 
chinaware, anthracite coal, and plate, sheet and window glass accounted for the 

increase in the Non-Netallic Minerals and Products group. Imports of Animals and 
Animal Products and Miscellaneous commodities declined, the forser due te decreases 
in both unmanufactured and manufactured leather and the latter in spite of a $1.3 
million increase in imports of aircraft and parts (excluding engines) » 


Trends in rade with the United Kingdom 


While in the inter-war period the United Kingdom was a close second to the 
United States as a market for Canadian exports, her balance of payments problems 
have prevented the sale of a corresponding proportion of Canada's exports in that 
market since the recent war. Her proportionate importance as an import supplier 
has also declined due, to a considerable extent, to the dislocations suffered by 
her industries during that conflict. Although the value of both Canada's exports 
to and her imports from the United Kingdom have increased greatly in the post—war 
period a large proportion of the increase in both is due te the price factor, and 
imports of many commodities ~ notably anthracite coal — are actually lower in 
physical volume than before the war due, in large measure, to inadequate supplies. 
This shortage of exportable goods in the United Kingdom has contributed greatly to 
her balance of payments problem, and many of the available goods have been exported 
to markets in the sterling area and elsewhere rather than to Canada. . 


In view of this problem Canadian exports to the United Kingdom have been well 
maintained in total value although their variety has been considerably restricted. 
Aid from the United States under the European Recovery Programme, and from the loan 

by the Canadian government, has assisted greatly in financing the United Kingdom’s 
import balance with Canada, but even so, few Canadian exports which are not food- 
stuffs or essential raw materials are permitted to enter her market. Amd such short- 
term measures of relief can not provide a permanent solution for the payments 
problen. 


| it is therefore encouraging to note the steady increase in Canadian imports from 
the United Kingdom which has been proceeding since 1947. Not only do these con- 
tribute to the maintenance of exports to the United Kingdom at a high level, but to 
the extent that United Kingdom goods are alternative to United States goods they 
assist in reducing the abnormal proportion of Canada's imports vaich have had to be 
drawn from that latter source since the war. And this contributes to the solution 
of Canada's owm payments problem. 


Other Leading Countries in Canadian Trade 


The importance of the United States and the United Kingdom in Canada's trade is 
Jemphasized by the fact that from only one other country, Venezuela, did Canada re- 
ceive more than 1% of total imports in the first six months of the year, and to only 
six other countries, India, the Union of South Africa, France, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
‘Germany, and Australia, did Canada send more than 1) of her domestic exports. All 
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countries other than the United States and the United Kingdom accounted for only 
27.8% of all exports of Canadian Produce and 16.8% of total imports for consumption. 
No detailed examination of the commodities in trade with these countries individually 
is therefore presented here for reasons of space. 


Table XIV — Twenty Leading Export Markets# January—June 1947-1949 


Rank ia , Country Value in $000,000 
1947 4948 1949 1947 4948 4949 


Leading Markets 1949 (United States and United Kingdom not listed) 


a 2 3 India a Lower 41.6 
5 o 4 Union of South Africa A0e2 5424 40.7 
4 4 5 France See. | S21 ys 
id 3 6 Belgium and Luxembourg 2209 14.6 20.5 
28 al fi Germany 5.4 608 ives 
6 6 8 Australia Gove 17.6 16.6 
vat 14 S Switzerland Deh bs: Laat 
21 20 10 Venezuela Tee Tae 11.0 
c G NGF Panama eek Are 10.1 
a c ke Pakistan a re 926 
14 10 13 Brazil 11.4 deed a 
15 ded, 14 Norway tGOel 12-5 8.8 
9 7 15 China 19.0 16.0 8.0 
24 18 16 Mex. coe 5.8 8 «( Te4 
5 5 17 Netherlands 51.8 20.1 6.9 
12 Ly 18 Trinidad and Tobago 14.9 866 6.8 
13 15 19 New Zealand 14.1 Oise 6.5 
36 25 20 Cuba 504. 54 6.5 
Countries in Leading Twenty Markets in 1948 but not 1949 
8 8 ne Italy 19.6 owe 509 
11 13 a Argentina 16.8 3.8 aa 
20 16 48 Czechoslovakia 666 ad) he? 
17 13 26 Jamaica wee 76 4.4 
Countries in Leading Twenty Markets in 1947 but not 1948 or 1949 | 
10 b b India and Pakistan 1704 b b | 
16 55 cS Poland Jee Page <a 
18 26 4}. Sweden 9.0 4.5 2.5 
19 Ca 28 Ireland 7.9 4.3 4.0 
20 SL 21h Philippine Islands tad Oe 6.0 


x — Newfoundland excluded in all years. 

a~ Not recorded separately before 1948 -- see India and Pakistan. 
b - Recorded separately after 1947. 

ec ~ Lower than 50th. 
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Table XV — Twenty-two Leading Sources of Imports*¥ January—June 1947-1949 


Rank in Country Value in $000,000 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 


Twenty-two Leading Sources of Imports 1949 
(United States and United Kingdom not listed) 


4 3 3 Venezuela 18.6 43.5 44.1. 
a 4 4 India a 2166 13.7 
7 9 5 Australia 725 8.7 12.0 
13 a 6 Belgium and Luxembourg Seal Beds 11.5 
5 8 7 British Malaya 10.1 9.8 10.5 
14: 7 8 Brazil 6.4 9.8 Dek 
rare. 24 ) Trinidad and Tobago 28 566 Bel 
8 ) 10 Mexico 70 17.0 79 
57 20 eS Jamaica 1.6 4.6 Tol 
24 13 2, British Guiana 208 58 Ted 
aed 15 13 France 4.3 504 6.5 
15 14 14 Ceylon 565 Ded 6.5 
10 12 15 New Zealaad 6.8 529 506 
14 el 16 Colombia 5.6 4.5 4.9 
ea 28 17 Italy 1.9 53.0 4.6 
12 25 18 Switzerland 6.0 505 4,4 
£6. 16 19 Gold Coast 4.9 Dek 4.3 
30 33 20 Czechoslovakia L.9 200 4.3 
d d el Arabia d d 4.0 
c c ard Germany 0.5 0.4 5.8 
Countries in Twenty-two Leading Sources of Imports in 1948 but not 1949 

) 6 20 Cuba 6.9 10.4 524 
20 10 26 Dominican Republic 2.6 6.4 owe 
21 aa 39 Philippine Islands 4.3 5.0 1.5 
28 18 55 British East Africa Red 4.8 1.7 
6 re pie, 32 Argentina Oe 7 4.7 £00 
20 22 Si Guatemala 4.4 4ek red 


Countries in Twenty-two Leading Sources of Imports in 1947 but not 1948 or 1949 


5 b b India and Pakistan 19.4 b b 
17 27 50 Barbados 4.6 Sia 2e0 
18 ‘a C Norway 4.5 0.3 0.4 
19 31 27 Honduras 4.5 24 269 


MX » Newfoundland excluded in all yearé. 
“a - Not listed separately in 1947 ~ see India and Pakistan. 
b — See India. 

c — Lower than 50th place. 

d ~ Not listed before 1949. 
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Tables XIV and XV present the values of exports te Canada's twenty chief markets 
and of imports from Canada's twenty-two leading suppliers in the first six months of 
1947, 1948 and 1949. ‘The United States and United Kingdom rank first and second in 
each year; they are not listed as trade with these countries has already been 
examined. Newfoundland is excluded from both lists. 


One feature illustrated by both tables is the irregular nature of trade with 
individual countries in this postwar period. Trade with individual countries fluctue 
ates widely in value and their relative importance in Canadian trade changes with 
these fluctuations. In one year exports to Germany have expanded from $6.8 million 
to 17.5 million, those to Italy have fallen from $15.3 million to $509 million. Ex— 
ports to Poland and Czechoslovakia have fallen sharply, the first since 1947, the 
second since 1948. Indeed exports to a majority of the countries included in Table 
XIV have declined from 1948 levels. 


Similar fluctuations can be observed in Canada's imports from various countries 
(Table XV), although here more increases than decreases appear. In one year Cuba has 
fallen from sixth to twenty-fifth place in the list of suppliers, and the Dominican 
Republic from tenth to twenty-sixth. The cause can be seen by comparing with these 
falls the rise of Trinidad and Tobago from twenty-fourth te ninth place, and that of 
Jamaica from twentieth to eleventh. Canada has shifted her source of supply for a 
considerable quantity of sugar and other tropical products. Imports from Mexico rose 
from 1947 to 1948 and fell from 1948 to 1949 by an amount greater than their value 
this year, due chiefly to extraordinary purchases of cotton in 1948. The recovery of 
export industries in Belgium, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia and Germany from wartime 
damage is also apparent as these countries move towards their prewar rank as suppliers 
to Canada. 1 


The importance of the British Dominions and European countries, both as export 
markets and as import suppliers is worthy of note. Half the countries in the import 
list and over half those in the export list are in these categories. Trade with 
these groups of countries is further examined in the following chapter. 


While most of the countries now appearing in Table XV can be expected to remain 
among Canada's leading suppliers (with some European countries increasing in im— 
portance) the export list may show less stability in the future. Exports to India 
and the Union of South Africa have been swelled this year by heavy deliveries of — 
capital equipment, chiefly railway equipment, on which work has been proceeding for 
some time, and by extraordinary purchases of wheat. Exports of railway equipment to 
tne former of these markets reached $12.0 million in the first six months of this 
year, to the latter (38.7 million, and deliveries of wheat were $18.8 million and $10.1 
million respectively. Neither country purchased any wheat in 1948 or 1947. And as 
both countries have announced their intention to impose import and exchange controls 
to conserve their dollar resources some decline in exports to these markets is almost 
certain. Of this year's exports to Pakistan ‘36.0 million represents the purchase of 
ammunition and 0.9 million the purchase of firearms, A further 0.6 million was 
spent on the purchase of Canadian ships. None of these exports can reasonably be con— 
sidered as likely to remain at their present levels. Exports to Panama this year in- 
neo ships to the value of $8.9 eer again, in all probability, a non-recurring 


The recovery of Germany as an export market is worthy of special note. Before 
the war Germany was a leading importer of Canadian products, in 1938 she ranked sixth 
in importance exceeded by only the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, Australia 
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and British South Africa. Her recovery in the postwar period as a market for 
Canadian exports contrasts sharply with that of Japan. 


Canada has a favourable balance of trade with a majority of the coumtries in 
both export and import lists. Excepting only the United States Canada has an un—- 
favourable balance of trade with no leadirg industrial country except Czechoslovakia 
and until the latter part of last year her trade balance with that country was also ; 
favourable. The countries with which Canada has an unfavourable trade balance (and 
this is true to some extent of the United States) are those which supply industrial 
raw Materials, such as oil, tin, rubber and bauxite, or tropical foodstuffs such as 
tea, coffee, cocoa and sugar, which either are not produced or are not produced in 
sufficient quantities in Canada. In many cases the general level of income in these 
countries is too low to permit the purchase of sufficient Canadian manufactures and 
foodstuffs to balance the exchange of goods, in other cases they at present draw 
their supplies from other sources. However, unbalance in trade between a pair of 
countries is not remarkable, nor need it be a problem except to the extent that sur- 
plus currencies are not exchangeable for those of countries with which trade is in 
deficit. ! 


Iii. Significant Regions and Groups of 
Countries in Canada's Foreign Trade 


‘While the trade of Canada is not analyzed in detail in this report for countries 
other than the United States and the United Kingdom, nevertheless certain country 
groupings are worthy of special note. By considering as a whole Canada's trade with 
such groups certain characteristics generally true of trade with the individual 
countries in each group may be breugihout, and the interpretation of the trade 
statistics greatly simplified. It must be remembered, however, that the use of such 
groupings may conceal important diversities between the individual members of: each 
group, and conclusions based on trade with a group as a whole may therefore be in- 
applicable to individual countries within the group. Generally, the broader the 
group with which trade is being analyzed, the more is distortion of special features 
of trade with individual countries likely to arise. 


Trade of Canada by Continents: 


Each of the continents contains countries of widely differing characteristics, 
with however, sufficient similarity to make some examination of trade by continents 
valuable. Europe, for example, is generally an economically advanced region and 
throughout most of that part of Europe with which Canada trades in volume manu» 
facturing is important. ‘Trade with Europe is examined in the following section of 
this chapter. Most of the countries of Asia and Africa are economically backward 
and are at present engaged in a struggle to modernize their productive structure and 
to develop their natural resources and industrial potential. From countries in this 
area Canada buys chiefly natural products and minerals while manufactured goods and 
foodstuffs are important exports. South America is faced with similar problems and 
the pattern of trade is similar. North america, as a region with which Canada trades, 
is divided more sharply than the other continents - manufactures are a large pro~ 
portion of the imports received from the United States, but from the other countries 
of the continent, as from South America, natural products only are important. 
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Table XVI - Exports of Canadian Produce by Continents 
January—June 1947-1949 


(Values in million dollars) 


Exports to: 


Europe: total 
United Kingdom 
Other Commonwealth 
Foreign 


North America; total 
Commonwealth (excluding 
Newfoundland) 
United States and 

dependencies 

Other Foreign 


South America; total 
Commonwealth 
Foreign 


Asia: total 
Commonwealth (excluding 
Burma and Palestine) 
Foreign (including Burma 
and Palestine) 


Oceania: total 
Commonwealth 
Foreign * 


Africa: total 
Commonivealth 
Foreign 


forlds: total 

Commonwealth (excluding 
Burma and Paley tine) 

UeS. and dependencies 

Other Foreign (including 
Burma and Palistine) 


x Underlined percentages are percent of total world value: other per 


continental totals. 


1,528.5 
548.1 


4850 
29565 


1947 


+ Chiefly United States Dependencies. 


1948 
db of 
2. — 
508.3 36.3 
359.4 70. 
5.0 120 
144.0 28.3 
T1827 51.3 
26.8 7 
647.1 90.0 
Pe BS Seu 
45.4 3.2 
4.6 10.2 
40.8 89.8 
49.4 o.3 
20.9 42.5 
28.5 BWae 
29.2 ees 
OY. 4A 93.7 
148 6.3 
49.0 3.5 
40.2 81.9 
8.9 18.1 
1,400.1 100.0 
507.8 36.3 
648.9 46.5 
245.4 17. 


456.2 Q 
335.6 75.6 
6.3 1.4 
114.3. 25.1 
752.9% 52.9 
20.1 a, 
693.5 92.1 
30.1 4.0 
38.4 2 
3.5 8.6 
B5eL LM, Qld 
94.8 6s7 
59. 63.2 
34.9 36.8 
aT Ml, i 
25.5.) B6e7 
3.6 13.3 
55.0 3.9 
45.4, ee5 
9.6008 1755 
1,424.6 100.0 
503.4 35.3 
697.0 48.9 
224.2 esa Sue 


centages are of 
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Table XVII - Imports Entered for Consumption by Continents 


January—Jume 1947-1949 


Imports from: 


Europe: total 116.3 9.3 167.2 13.2 208.0 14.8 
United Kingdom 84.6 7208 139.2 85.2 163.2 78.5 
Other Commonwealth ol ol a b a b 
Foreign 51.6 Bil wads 28.1 16.8 44.7 2105 
North America: total 1,024.1 81.5 949.5 74.8 2, 05525 14.7 
Commonwealth (excluding 9.8 LO 12.1 1.3 19.1 1.8 
Newfoundland) 

United States and 981.3 95.8 886.1 93.5 1,009.5 95.8 
dependencies 

Other Foreign Slee 5-0 47.9 500 2420 265 

South America: total 44.2 Sed oS ay ¢ Ded 70.5 500 
Commonwealth 2.8 6.5 58 805d (et) 10.35 
Foreign 41.4 93.7 65.9 9167 63.2 89.7 

Asia: total 44.8 526 48.5 3.8 44.4 Sa. 
Commonwealth (excluding 5502 78.7 38.8 T3e7 52.8 7569 

Burma and Palestine) 
Foreign (including Burna 95 L165 9.8 20-35 11.6 26.1 
and Palestine) 

Oceania: total 16.4 ied L727 a4 e1led asd 
Commonwealth — 15.9 97.5 Lise 97.5 212 99.2 
Foreign * | 4 ec0 o4 205 02 28 

Africa; total dled rk) 17.5 de4 Tied 23 
Commonwealth LOL 91.6 14.8 84.9 11.0 94.5 
Foreign “9 8.4 206 Loe 06 55 

World: total Ly eoGea 100.0 begets 100.0 1,409.4 100.0 
Commonwealth (excluding 160.5 a2.8 b1Lek 18.2 25545 18.1 

Burma and -alestine) 
U. S. and dependencies 981.7 (oem 886.5 69.8 1,009.7 71.6 
Other Foreign (including 114.6 oe2 152.4 12.0 144.2 10.2 


Burma and Palestine) 


x Underlined percentages are percent of total world value: other percentages are of 
continental totals. 

+ Chiefly United States Dependencies. 

Less than $50,000. 

Less than .05%. 
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Tables XVI and XVII show that by far the greater proportion of Canada's trade 
is conducted with two continents, Europe and North America. The proportion of im- 
ports from other continents did not rise above 13% in the three years illustrated, or 
the proportion of exports above 17%. The low proportion of trade with other con- 
timents is understandable - in most cases Canada imports from them only natural pro- 
ducts and minerals and the Canadian market for these is limited by the tastes and 
size of the consuming population and the needs of industry. Canadian exports to their 
markets are limited by the lack of manufacturing industry over a great proportion of 
their areas (which limits exports of raw materials) and by the low level of income in 
many of their countries (which limits exports of food and other consumer goods) e 
Trade with Oceania is limited chiefly by the size of the population rather than by 
the level of income or lack of industry. To a considerable extent, also, it is 
limited by duplication of resources — Australia and New Zealand produce many of the 
game agricultural and mineral products as are produced in Canada. 


Trade of Canada with Europe 


A major part of Canada's trade with Europe is, as might be expected, conducted 
with the Umited Kingdom. But that conducted with non—Commonwealth European countries 
accounted for 8.0% of domestic exports and 3.2% of imports in the first six months of 
this year. The low proportion of imports from Europe is largely due to Europe's still 
limited recovery from wartime dislocations, to tastes and requirements which lead 
Canada to prefer American to European manufactures in many cases, and to a limited 
market in Canada for European luxury goods such as French wines. The products that 
are imported from Europe are extremely varied and will mot be analyzed in detail here. 


Most, however, are metal manufactures and textiles, with some national specialty goods 


(as Swiss and Dutch cheese, or French and Italian wines) also being included. 
Table XVIII - Merchandise Trade Between Canada and Europe (Excluding 


Commonwealth Countries) by Main Commodity Groups, 1948 & 1949 
(millions of dollars) 


Exports of Canadian Produce Imports for Consumption 


Jano~- July= Jano-= Jano— July— Jan.- 
Group June Dec. June June Dec. June 
1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 1949 
Agricultural and 
vegetable products is me) 6le2 45.6 5-8 508 4.9 
Animal products 13.2 13.9 8.6 1.3 94 3e1 
Fibres and textiles aes) oan QoL See 706 14.0 
Wood products and paper 504 509 tek Lee aot 1.3 
Iron and its products 135.2 804 965 4.9 Dek 8.9 
Non-ferrous metals 
and products 51.0 ooek 20.9 504 4.7 520 
Non-metallic minerals 
and products Rae Rel 1.5 4.4 5.9 504 
Chemicals 6.35 4.5 4.3 1.5 1.8 1.8 
Miscellaneous (including 
ships) 19.2 Soe 14.9 05 3.8 4.2 
Total 143.9 172.9 114.3 eSel 43.3 44.7 
Per cent of 
world total 10.3 re 0 ee 820 Cae dee Sek 
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Table XIX - Amalysis of Canadian Exports to Europe 
(Excluding Commonwealth Countries) 


Jamuary—June 1949 __ 


Per cent 


Per cent 
Group and Item Value ef total Group and Item Value ef tetal 
000,000 domestic 000.000 domestic 
exports exports 
ef greup of group 
Agricultural and iron and Its Products 905 6.1 
Vegetable Products 45.6 12.5 
Ferro—-Alleys 9 
Wheat 18.0 Farm Implements and 
Other Grains 44 Machinery (excluding 
Wheat Fleur ovo tractors) 3.5 
Whiskey 20 Tractors and Parts lel 
Vegetable Oils,Inedible 5.8 Machinery m.ooOope and 
Rubber and Products Aeo Parts 1.4 
Clever Seed 1.8 Automobiles and Parts of 
Flax Seed 509 Others 1.9 
Others 14 
Non—Ferrous Metals and 
Animals and Animal Products 2009 9.6 
Products 8.6 6.3 
Aluminum & Products 4.7 
Fish and Fishery Products Cepper and Products 5.5 
(imcluding fish oils) 2.5 Lead and Products 1.9 
Hides and Skins 506 Nickel and Products 4.1 
Meats le2 Zinc and Products 1.8 
Others 1.35 Ores of Metals, n.oopo 1.5 
Others 14 
Fibres, Textiles and 
Products ol. 13.5 Chemicals and Allied 
PTOQUCUIS + we eo ee 4.5 lll 
Binder Twine LL 
Others 1.0 Drugs aad Medicines 06 
Fertilizers 4-5 
Weed, Wood Preducts Paints, Pigments and 
and Paper ToL 1.7 Varrish od 
Synthetic Resins and 
Planks aud Boards 06 Preducts 26 
Weed Pulp Se, Others lel 
Newsprint Paper As) 
Others So Miscellaneous Commodi- : 
ties 14.9 2408 
Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Products io gs Ships sold 10.9 
Aircraft and parts o4 
Asbestos and Products o6 Others 506 
Others of 


Total Exports of 
Canadian Produce ~ 114.5 8.0 
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Canadian experts te non~Commonwealth Europe are dominated by agricultural and 
vegetable products and base metals. Europe has long been a food—deficit area, and 
the present lew level of trade between agricultural eastern Europe and industrial 
western Europe has influenced the maintenance in the latter of a high level of de- 
mand for Canadian foodstuffs. Vegetable oils for industry have recently been an— 
other important expert. Aud large quantities of base metals are sent abroad in ore 
and primary forms for use im European industry. 


The competitive advantage enjoyed by the forests of the Baltic countries due to 
their nearness to the market limits Canadian exports of forestry preducts to Europe, 
altheugh wood-pulp experts are important. The miner nature ef textile exports is 
eaphasized by the fact that sales of binder twine to France account for over half th 
group tetal. Farm machinery amd tractors are important exports, and recently there 
have been sizable deliveries of new ships constructed for France, as well as some 
sales of old ships te various countries. 


Trade with Members of the Organization for Eurepean Ecenomic Co-operat 


AS table XVIII illustrates, Europe's trade with Canada is decidedly out of 
balamce as, indeed, was Europe's trade with most areas in the immediate post-war 
period. Faced with uaprecedented needs for the reconstruction of their economies, 
the sixteen European countries now receiving aid from the United States’ Economic Co- 
operation Administration, tegether with Switzerland, set up first a Committee of 
European Ecenomic Co-operation amd later in April 1948 the Organization for European 
Economic Co-@peration te aid in the ce-erdination ef recovery efferts in Europe. 

This organization has endeavoured to remove incompatibilities in the various national 
recovery programmes, to promote intra-Eurepesn trades, and generally te previde a 
means for a common attack en problems (such as the passive trade balance) which 
adversely affect the whole area. 


Canada granted loans te many European coumtries in the immediate post-war period 
to assist and develop trade with those countries, and these loans had the effect of 
aiding recovery efforts. But the drain en Canada's reserves of United States dollars 
prevented any new loans from being made after 1947, although drawings on some of the 
original credits continued in 1948, Europe's dollar shortage remained acute, but no 
everall solution te the problem was planned until the United States began its 
European Recovery Programme. Under this programme loans and grants based on need 
were made to European coumtries to aid their efforts to restore their productive 
facilities. as the needs ef dependent overseas territories of Eurepean countries 
were considered in allotting these grants, benefits from this measure are felt in a 
very wide sphere. (mder the European Recovery Programme, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation has been charged with determining. the needs of the 
participating countries for dollar aid. 


By temporarily relieving Europe's balance of payments difficulties through 
dollar aid and the co-ordination of efforts, the European Recovery Programme (which 
acts through the Ecenomic Co-operation Administration and the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation) has probably done much to maintain the ability of 


eRe I Te TO SUS ee 


Steer? 


x ‘The members of the 0.E.E.G. are Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 


Switzerland, ‘lurkey, the United Kingdom, the Western Zones of Germany, and 
Trieste. 
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these European countries and their dependencies to purchase Canadian products. ‘To 


the end of June, 1949, the spending of some {765 million of United States funds had 
been authorized for “offshore purchases" in Canada and Newfoundland, a welcome aid 
to the solution of Canada's own payments problems. Actual paid shipnenté during the 
period were, of course, less than this figure because of lags in shipments and pay- 
ments behind authorizations, but it is probuble that Canada's exports were higher by 
a substantial fraction of this sum than they otherwise would have been. 


fable XX — Merchandise Trade of Canada with European 
Countries Members of the 0.E.E.C., other 
European Countries, and Turkey 


January—J ime 1947-1949 
(millions of dollars) 


Exports of Camadian Produce Imports for Censumption 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
United Kingdon 35206 559 64 33506 84.6 139.1 163.2 
Other OolbebeCeo 
(excluding Turkey) 159.0 135.1 115.2 cleo R404 59.5 
Other Europe 29.9 1508 5So4 308 5.7 bed 
Turkey °7 o6 209 Reo 08 1.0 


It is of interest to note that a trend is apparent towards O0.E.F.C.e members be— 
coming the only important European importers of Canadian produce. Immediately after 
the war, UNRRA-financed shipments to eastern Europe swelled Canada's exports to that 
area, but since the ending of the UNRRA programme Canadian exports to eastern Europe 
have steadily declined. 


Trade of Canada with Latin America 


Canada conducts a considerable volume of trade with the twenty independent re- 
publics south of the United States in North and South America. In many ways these 
countries are natural trading partners for Canada as they produce many commodities of 
which soil and climate prevent the production in Canada. Some of their minerals are 
also not found in this country. Ahd the Latin American countries consume wheat, fish, 
newsprint, and many of the manufactures which Canada is able to provide. 


However, trade with Latin America is restricted by several factors. Many Latin 
American products are also produced in Commonwealth countries - this is true es- 


‘pecially of cocoa and sugar - and for others Canadian demand is relatively limited. 


The purchases of Latin american countries in Canada are restricted in many cases by 
the prevailing low level of income and in all but a few by the severe post-war dollar 
shortage. although Canada's overall balance of trade with Latin America is passive, 
were it not for large imports of petroleum from Veneguela the passive balance of 


“about $23 million in the first six months of this year would have been active - with 


most other individual countries in the area the balance is active at the presente 
The fact that trade is conducted in United States dollars, a currency of which both 


| Canada and Latin america suffer a shortage, acts as a further restraining influence. 
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Table XXI — Merchandise Trade Between Canada and Latin 
America, by Main Commodity Groups 
1948 and 1949 
(millions of dollars) 


Group Exports ef Canadian Produce Imports for Consumption — 
Jane— July~ Jane— Jan.-. July- Jane- 
June Dece June June Dece June 
1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 1949 


Agricultural and 


vegetable products =) 10.0 LAL 58.1 48.1 S11 
Animal products 402 eae) 466 4.4 1.3 1.6 
Fibres and textiles Bed Let Oo? 1836 10.1 Del 
Wood products and paper 9o4 10.6 8.0 a a a 
Iron and its products 14.2 L6=1, 14.0 0.5 0.5 Oe¢ 
Non-ferrous metals and 
products 8.4 6.9 6.8 a 1.7 1.8 
Non-metallic minerals and 
products 20d Led 0.8 4364 DLed 43.8 
Chemicals 564 Dew 2.6 1.4 a oe 
Miscellaneous (including 
ships) 906 9.8 _ khe® 0-7 028 1.0 
‘tetal D902 6466 Goele he LOTek 114.2 86.4 
Per cent of 
world total Bee =< Deo S aeice 1 I 4.4 ieee B.4 Gs iL 


a — Less than $50,000 


Tables XX1I and AXIII present the chief commodities in trade between Canada and 
Latin americu in the first six months of this year. Oil (from Venezuela) , coffee, 
sugar, fibres and tropical fruits are the chief Canadian imports, while wheat and 
wheat flour, fish, newsprint, ships, and metal manufactures are the chief exports. 
Lists of this type cannot bring out fully the effect of the dollar shortage on trade. 
Whereus in the first six months of 1948, 157 statistical items were included in 
Canadian exports to Argentina, in 1949 only 51 were recorded (on an identical classi— 
fication basis). While this cuse is extreme, other countries in this area have also 
been forced te reduce the variety of their imports from Canada. 


table XXII — Seventeen Leading Commodities Imported from Latin America 
January—Jume 1949 


ee ee 


oa 


es 


(millions of dollars) 


Ltem Value Item Value 
Crude petroleum 43.7 Fresh pineapples er 
Coffee Qe Cocoa butter Oso 
Bananas 720 Wax (vegetable and mineral) 0.8 
Raw Sugar lat Tobacco 0.6 
Fresh tomatoes Re Wrought scrap 0.6 
Raw cotton aoe Cecoa beans Oe 
Sisal, istle and tampico Quebracho extract aioe 
fibres 1.8 All other commodities Det 
Animal products 1.6 
Ores of metals eo Total Imports 86.4 
Vegetable oils (inedible) 1.3 
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Table XXIII - Analysis of Canadian Exports to Latin America 
ae January—June 1949 | 


Per cent of Per cent 
it of 
total domes— total domes- 
Group and Item Value tic exports Group and Item Value tic exports 


$000,000 ef greuz ----  #2000,000 ef group _ 


Agricultural and 


Vegetable Products 12.7 3.5 iron and its Products 14.0 9.1 
Wheat 568 Farm implements and 

Flour 4.9 machinery 1.8 
Potatoes 0.9 Other machinery 6e2 
Rubber tires 1.0 Pipes and tubing LoL 
Alcoholic beverages Oe Vehicles led 
All other agricultural Other iren and steel 

and vegetable products 1.6 products Pad 
Animals and Aninal Non—netallic Minerals 
Preducts or 4.6 Sed and Products ioc 207 


Fish and fishery preducts 3.6 Non—ferrous Metals and 
Meats 09 Predicts. 9 oo | 68 Sel 
Other animal products OolL 

Aluminum and manufac~ 


Téxtiles and Products Ou? 405 tures ek 
| Copper and products 0.6 
Wood Products and Paper 8.0 200 Lead and zinc and 

preducts 0.6 
‘Newsprint and paper fp Electrical apparatus eae 
Weod pulp 0.4 Other non~ferrous 

Lumber 0.5 metals and preducts 1.0 
(All other wood products Ook 


Miscellaneous Commodi- 


Chemicals and Allied Biase. re a eae Mle o eld 
\Preducts _ oe Pane) 607 
Ships 11.6 
Fertilizers 0,0 All other commodities tee 
Other chemicals and 
products 220 TOTAL EXPORTS Guar 4.4 


| 
| 


‘Trade of Canada with the Commonvealth 


The countries of the Commonwealth are bound together not only by political 
‘associations but also by tariff preferences and, to some extent, by a similar business 
'tradition. ‘These factors, and the fact that to a considerable extent the resources of 
\the members of the Commonwealth are complementary, account for the fact that, with the 
(exception of the Americas, a majority of Canada's trading on each continent was done 
\with Commonwealth countries in the first half of this year (see Tables XVI and XVII) » 

i Gammonwealth countries took.a total of 35.3% of Canada's exports during this period 
and provided 18.1% of all imports. Commonealth countries other than the United King- 
dom accounted for 42.2% of Canadian exports to countries other than the United King- 
\dom and the United States and for 38.9% of Canada's imports from this areas 
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Table XXIV - Merchandise Trade Between Canada and other Commonwealth 
Countries (Excluding United Kingdom and Newfoundland) by 
Main Commodity Groups 
1948 and 1949 


te ¥ oe er 


(millions of dollars) 


A AE AN i A 


ea A oR ts 


Exports of Canadian Produce Imports of Consumption 
Jane= July~ Jane- Jane- July- Jane- 
June Dec. June June Dec. June 
1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 1949 
Agricultural and 
vegetable products 2468 Ooat 48.0 49.3 5500 ee is 
Animal products iia 14.5 10.7 5.9 Ded 1.8 
Fibres and textiles rt) hat 4.1 26.6 re pS Liha. 
Wood products and paper 2500 29.0 Beare 0.3 0.4 Os? 
Iron and its products 54.9 53.5 46.7 0.5 beQ 04 
Non-ferrous metals and 
products 10.38 10.9 825 4.7 10,4 74 
Non-metallic minerals 
and products 205 ae 1.5 el Soe 54 
Chemicals eS 4.5 4.6 O35 Ove O.4 | 
{iscellaneous 408 9.8 een 0.5 0.7 0.7 | 
Total 12567 164.7 158.6 88.7 104.8 91.4 
Per cent of 
orld total BUR ae Os ae Ge (le Ca 655 


Canadian imports from Commonwealth countries other than the United Kingdom are 
chiefly agricultural and vegetable products, fibres, and non-ferrous metals. Raw 
sugar alone accounted for over one-quarter of all imports from this area in the first 
six months of this year. Tea, crude rubber, cocoa beans, raw and unmanufactured 
wool, jute and jute fabrics, tin and bauxite were among the more important imports. 
As most Coumonwealth countries have a passive balance of trade with Canada they have 
generally attempted to increase exports to Canada. While Canada's imports of nen— 
ferrous metals and agricultural products, especially sugar, from this area show siz— 
able increases, these efforts have met with limited success, and Canadian imports 
from India have actually declined considerably. 


Canada's exports to Commonwealth countries include a wide variety of goods, and 
a higher proportion of these are manufactured than in the case of exports to she 
United States, the United Kingdom or Europe. While Commonwealth countries (excluding 
the United Kingdom and Newfoundland) took only 11.13% of all exports in the first 
halt of this year they took 30.21% of the exports of iron and its products, a group 
containing chiefly manufactured goods. ‘They also took 26.45% of Canada's Mere ex— 
ports of textiles and textile products. Agricultural products, however, were the 
most important group of exports (by value) to these countries this newb and wheat 
the most important single commodity. ; 


Due to the balance of payments difficulties being experienced by most Common— 
wealth countries, this group has attempted to reduce imports from dollar areas. A 
steady downward trend in Canadian exports to Commonwealth countries from 1947 to the 
present ig visible if India, Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa are excluded 


mt CO me 


from the comparison (compare Tables XIV and XVI), and expor 

countries were this year affected by special eee. ote A creneaeaeae 
of Chapter II. To the end of Jume the United States, despite its business slum 
provided a market for the newsprint and base metals, some foodstuffs and : few oe 
manufactures set free by this trend. However, this market cannot be expected to 
absorb many Canadian manufactured products such as textiles and automobiles. If 
the trend towards reduced experts to Commonwealth countries continues without some 
offsetting developments serious damage could result te those Canadian iauniien 


dependent for low costs on the production volume made possible enly by the existence 
of an export market. iy 


Table XXV - Analysis of Canadian Imports from Commonwealth Countries 
(Excluding the United Kingdom and Newfoundland) 


January—Jume 1949 
(millions of dollars) 


Per cent Per cent 
Greup and Item Value ef total Group and Item Value ef total 
$3000 , 000 imports ee. $,000,000 imports 
of group of group 
Agricultural and Animal and Animal 
Vegetable Products D902 5566 Preducts = 1.8 4.6 
Raw sugar 26. Hides and skins 0.8 
Tea 10. Sausage casings » 0.6 
Crude rubber e Other animal products 0.4 


Cecoa beans 
Canned pineapple 
Peanuts and other nuts 


eS 


Fibres and Textiles 17.9 905 


2) 


COOHFHANOD 
IIYNOWV EAH OO 


Helasses ° Wool raw and un— 
Rum e manufactured 9.2 
Cepra ° Jute and jute fabrics 6.3 
Other fruits and Oriental carpets 0.7 
vegetables 0.9 All ether fibres and 
All other agricultural textiles BY 
vegetable products 209 
Non-metallic Minerals 
Non-ferrous Metals and Preducts 504 1.4 
and Products 7.4 8.6 
Petroleum and produsts 2.7 
Tin 4.0 Salt 02 
Bauxite ore 209 All other non- 
Manganese oxide 0.8 metallic minerals 0.5 
Chrome ore 0.8 


All Other Commodities 1.7 


TOTAL IMPORTS 91.4 6.5 
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Table XXVI -— Analysis of Canadian Exports to Commonwealth Countries 
(Excluding the United Kingdom and Newfoundland) 


J anuary—June, 1949 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Group and Item Value total domes— Group and Item Value total domes— 
$,000,000 tic experts $,000,000 tic experts 
of greup __ of group 
Agricultural and _ tren and its products 46.7 5002 
Vegetable Preducts 48.0 Loe 
Automobiles and parts 14.0 
Wheat 5205 Railway cars al 
Wheat fleur 8.5 Locomotives Bek 
Linseed and flaxseed 1.5 Railway rails 505 
oil Farm implements and 
Rubber and manufac parts Sen 
tures 0.7 All other iron and 
Mixed feeds O04 steel products 8eS5 
All other agricul— 
tural and vegetable Non—ferrous Metals 
products 4.6 and Products 845 508 
Animals and Animal Aluminum and products 2.8 
Products ao 10.7 78 Cepper and preducts eed 
Klectrical apparatus 1.2 
Milk preparations 402 Other non-ferrous 
Meats es metals and products 1.9 
Codfish ee 
Canned Salmon 0.6 Chemicals and Allied 
All other animal Products 4.5 11.6 
products 208 
Fertilizers deo 
Textiles and Products 4.1 e605 Other chemicals and 
products 500 
Wood Products and Paper 22.2 504 
Miscellaneous Commo 
Planks and boards 8.7 dities Leet. CL ae 
Newsprint eae 
Other paper and Aircraft eo 
products Jee Ships 1.5 
All other wood products 2.2 All other mis- 


cellaneous commodities 9.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals 


and Products 1.5 Dee TOTAL EXPORTS 158.6 Ele 
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IV. Leading Commodities in Canada's Foreign Trade 

The overall analysis of commodities in trade can yield valuable results 
additional to those obtained by studying trade with particuler ceuntries or peters 
of countries. the growth or decline of individual industries can be traced by 
studying exports of their products or imports for their use. Changes in consumption 
habits. of the population of a country as its income rises or falls are illustrated 
to a considerable extent. ‘he stage of industrialization reached by a country is re- 


flected not in its pattern of exports alone but also in the relative importance of 


industrial raw materials and finished manufactures in its imports. And indications 
of the impact of events in other countries on particular industries or segments of 
the economy are provided. 


In an economy as sharply divided into distinct regions as is Canada's, and in 
one whose sectors are each te a considerable extent dependent on foreign trade, this 
latter result of the study of commodities in trade can be particularly important. 
While a decline in some important line of exports might have little immediate effect 
on areas not producing that commodity, nevertheless all regions would in time be 
likely to feel the results in lower domestic purchases of their products. Of course 
all items are not equally important per dollar of exparts in maintaining general 
prosperity in the country. The relative importance of various export items can, how- 
ever, be roughly evaluated. Nor are all export declines likely to have ill effects - 
they may merely be due to the domestic consumption of a higher proportion of the pro- 
duct, or te the increased production of some alternative commodity. Nevertheless, 
export statistics may provide an early indication of the effect of various forces 
working on the economy. 


Import statistics can be equally valuable. By indicating the extent ef a 
country's dependence on imported foodstuffs or raw materials its vulnerability to 
disturbances in supplies of these products may be estimated. Declines in imports 
traceable to supply disturbances may forecast considerable contraction in the domes— 
tic economy. Or increases may indicate extraordinary activity in specific lines. 


Leading Canadian Exports 


The value of Canadian exports has recently been affected by a variety of 
different trends in prices and volume. Changing supply situations have been of 
censequence as well as variations in effective foreign demands for Canadian 
commodities. Some of these influences have been sporadic and transitory while 
ethers are due to more basic changes. Changes in prices and volume are dealt with 
more specifically in the following chapter, in this changes in value are examined. 


Table XXVII lists some of the more important exports of Canadian produce in the 
first half of 1949 and gives comparative figures for 1947 and 1948 based on this 
listing. ‘the leading commodities in the list have mainteined their places well, re- 
flecting heavy world demand for these products in all years. Wheat and wheat flour, 
newsprint, wood pulp, lumber, farm machinery, and base metals remained Canada's most 
important exports. 


While a majority of the items in the table show some increase in value from 1948 
levels declines are also present. Bacen and hams, last year's sixth most important 
export with a value of $53.5 million, have fallen sharply to twenty~sixth place and 
$9e6 million. This is due rather to a shift in production and an interruption in 
deliveries under contract than to a contraction of markets. Hog-raising is no 


Table XXVII - Ferty Leading Exports of Canadian Produce 
January—June 1949 
(with comparative figures for 


January-June 1947, 1948 


Value in $000,000 


Rank 
1947 1948 19451949 ss Commodities Exported. 4 ee 
2 3 L Wheat 130.0 97.1 201.35 
1 ei 2 Newsprint paper 162.4. L782. 7.20Ga8 
4 4 4 Planks and boards 90.7 94.1 67.9 
12 11 5 Farm machinery and implements (excluding 
tractors) eG 36.1 53.9 
5 5 6 Wheat flour 102.4 65.9 5001 
8 10 7 Nickel 30.2 37.9 48.9 
9 7 8 Alwainum and products Cheek 52.9 43.1 
11 9 9  Cepper and products 2467 579 42.4 
6 8 10 Fish and fishery products 38 05 41.6 36.6 
20 18 ll inc and products 15.6 16.9 2903 
38 15 12 #£Ships and vessels 604 18.7 250k 
15 16 13 = Fertilizers 17.6 18.3 2204 
ae 2a 14 Lead and products 15.0 13.1 Reed 
14 13 15 Machinery (except farm) Mae 20.4 17.0 
25 28 16 Whiskey 12.0 LIVE 16.0 
_— _ 17 Cattle n.eo.p. (primarily beef) Oss Oc 15. 40 
24 25 18 Precious metals (excluding gold) 13.2 Lec4 15.0 
28 aS 19 Pulpwood 10.7 16.7 14.7 
18 21 20 Furs and products 16.9 15.3 13.8 
16 20 21 Rubber and products 17.0 16.2 13.6 
30 24 22 Ferre-alloys LO. T 12.5 12.8 | 
21 5 AW 4 23 Paper and products (excluding newsprint) 15.0 17.e 10.6 7m 
~ 56 24 Railway cars and parts 0.8 1.8 10.3 
44 48 25 Clever seed ere 4.9 10.2 
7 6 26 Bacon and hams 58.2 53.5 9.6 
25 14 27 Asbestos and products 15.7 19.4 9.5 
42 52 28 ‘Beef and veal, fresh Sao 3 yg 8.9 
46 38 29 Vegetable fats and oils 5.8 Vue 8.8 
a7 12 30 Eggs, shell and precessed 16.6) 62074 8.5 
20 535 31 Lecomotives and parts 40,7 Se) Bac 
52 45 52 ='lractors, chiefly farm, and parts Ae) 525 fae 
15 36 53 Automobiles, passenger Leva 8.5 7.6 
45 29 54 Relling mill products dak 10.5 7.3 
~ 50 55 Flax seed 0.6 9.9 7.0 
_ 41 56 Hides and skins 0.6 6.5 7.0 
32 27 37 Shingles 10.2 11.4 6.2 
- “ 38 Cartridges, gun and rifle Ol 0.3 6.9 
57 42 59 Abrasives, artificial, crude Tol 604 6.8 
48 37 40 aircraft and parts (except engines) Se? Tod i 
Total ef exports included in table 1,019.2 1,118.0 1,198.5 


Percent of total domestic exports 76.72 79.85 84013 


osniumiainies 
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Table XXVIII ~ Forty Leading Imports for Comsumption 
January—June 1949 
(with comparative figures for 


January—June 1947, 1948) 


Rank aie ta $605, 05 
1947 1948 1949 == Commodities Imported _____1ga7_ 1948 1949 
1 1 1 Machinery (except farm) 97.4 118.2 Tis 
a i e Petroleum, crude 54.8 86.5 85.9 
5 5 5 Coal 60.1 77.6 “Aas 
ié " 4 Rolling mill products 37el 414 63-4 
9 5 5 Tractors, chiefly farm, and parts 54.5 43.7 62.3 
5 4 6 Automobile parts 46.8 49.6 60.2 
2 8 7 Cotton products 7502 38-0 48.5 
12 10 8 Wool products 26.8 35.9 37.3 

18 18 9 Farm implements and machinery (excluding 
tractors) ay ae 720 35.4 
ame 6 10 Petroleum products, noOsPe 27.6 42.5 54.65 
10 9 11 kElectrical apparatus, n.0.Ppe 5462 54.6 5402 
8 phos 12 Cotton, raw and linters 06.7 Seed 5506 
16 12 13 Sugar and products 18.4 30.0 51.6 
6 16 14 Fruits 38.6 2505 30.4 
15 14 15 ingines, internal combustion 18.7 2509 2508 
22 15 16 Wool, raw and unmanufactured 15.5 Root 210d 
"14 me 17 artificial silk and products 2006 13.9 20.4 
13 40 18 automobiles, passenger 26.6 6.7 16.9 
45 35 19 Pipes, tubes and fittings, iron 508 79 16.6 
25 20 20 Books and printed matter 15.3 15.5 16.1 
Eo Lg él Rubber and products 16.9 15.6 15.2 
20 45 22 Vegetables 16.4 Dati 13.6 
52 26 25 Coffee and chicory 8.0 11.6 12.7 
e. 25 24 Glass and glassware 15.9 13.8 12.5 
28 24 25 Furs and products 11.6 LSe7 11.9 
25 iW e6 ©6Nuts 13.0 aly ey 11.5 
2g 31 e7 ~=Tea 98 8.7 11.35 
26 20 28 Oils, vegetable 11.8 12.7 11.0 
31 30 29 Scientific equipment 805 8.9 10.5 
ae 18 30 Flax, hemp, jute and products 17.5 15.6 10.4 
535 35 3L Stone and products 706 78 10.2 
27 eg 32 Paper and products, excluding newsprint 11.8 9.0 10.0 
36 37 33 Precious metals, excluding gold Toe 709 9.7 
41 34 34 Inorganic chemicals, no@oPeo 605 78 9.5 
45 - 35 Canadian tourists! purchases 60d Oo2 9.5 
40 re 36 Cecea and chocolate 665 Jee 9el1 
24 el 37 Grains and products 14.5 14.6 8.7 
51 59 38 Pottery and chinaware 520 Tol 8el 
46 55 39 aircraft and parts (except engines) Dat a 79 
59 Al 40 aluminum and products 607 6.4 7.9 
Total of imports included in table 915.0 967.2 1,072.1 
Percent of total imports 72081 76015 76607 


a ea ae 


Longer as attractive as it was relative to other farm production, and many apes: 
have abandoned it for other lines. The asbestos strike early this year is Mere y 
responsible for the ever 50% drop in exports of this commodity. Again production, 
not market conditions, is the cause. The declines in exports of Lumber, of wood 
pulp, of pulpwood and of shingles, however, do represent a real contraction in ae 
foreign demand —- shipments to overseas countries have been limited by their dol 8 
problems and to the United States by its business Slump « Declines in shipments o 
automobiles and parts, of rubber products and of textiles are due chiefly to the re- 
striction of the overseas market by dollar shortagese hany commodities im a 
notably manufactures and non-essential foodstuffs, have been affected by this 
situation. 


among the more notable rises in the list are those in exports of wheat, nevws~ 
print, cattle, farm machinery, railway cars and locomotives. Both higher prices and 
larger volume contributed to these increases. ihe datter three groups of exports are 
particularly noteworthy for they demonstrate the competitive ability of Canadian in- 
dustry given access to a world market under reasonable conditions. Exports of rail- 
way cars and locomotives are, however, unlikely to remain at present high levels - 
deliveries in the present statistical recording period represent the filling of orders 
on which work has been progressing for some time. Nor are exports of ships likely to 
remain at their present level. ‘to some extent these represent the sales of old war- 
built Canadian vessels as well as current deliveries by the shipbuilding industry of 
vessels under construction for some time, 


Leading Canadian Imports | 


Table XXVIII illustrates that, as im the past, Canada's leading imports continue 
to be machinery, fuels, and raw materials for industry. While Canada's exports of 
textiles and textile products are not large, the importance of this industry in the 
domestic economy is indicated by the fact that imports of unmmanufactured wool and 
cotton each were over $20 million in the first half of this year. Despite this 
heavy consumption of raw materials, however, imports of textile products were even 
greater, those of both cotton and wool being over $30 million. 


The importance of automobile parts and internal combustion engines in Canadian 
imports is an interesting reflection of both the partial nature of Canadian in- 
dustrialization and the importance of imperts in the preduction of exports. The 
Canadian automotive industry is still very dependent on many parts and engines 


manufactured in the United States, yet it exports a considerable fraction of its 
finished products. 


Another interesting feature of the import list is the importance of imports of 
farm machinery and implements other than tractors. These reached $55.4 million in 
the first six months of 1949. Yet in the same period Canadian industry exported 
goods in this category to the value of $53.9 million! The large two-way volume of 
this trade is due less to specialization in the manufacture of particular types of 
farm implements in different countries than to the fact that these goods are on the 
free list in both the United States and Canada allowing producers to sell in either 
market without disadvantage. That the farm implement industry should teday be a 
major Canadian exporter is due in some measure to the stimulus originally provided 
to the development of this industry by the importance of agriculture in Canada. 


The variety and importance in imports of raw and semi~finished goods for use 
in industry is emphasized by Table XXTX. The textile and clothing industries are 
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leading importers as was above noted, and are responsible for iarge imports of both 
raw fibres and piece goods for tailoring. Fuels bulk large in imports, both in the 
form of oil for further processing in Canada and in the form of bituminous coal to 
provide energy for the process of production. Cenada imports much of her iron ore 
and primary iron and steel, and also a considerable volume of parts for articles 
(such as automobiles) to be fabricated in Canada. The important aluminum industry 
is built on imported ore. ‘This table is far from including all items which can 
properly be considered as imports for industry, nevertheless it includes no less 
than 41.0% by value of all Canadian imports in the first half of 1949. 


The proportion of imports included in the table has increased somewhat since 
1947. In that year shortages, especially cf iron and steel products and woollen 
textiles, prevented imports from reaching higher levels. The later years were less 
affected by this factor. The very high imports of cotton piece goods in 1947 and of 
jute fabrics in 1947 and 1948 represented to a considerable extent an attempt to 
make up for shortages of these commodities during the war and in the immediate post- 
war period. 


Table XXX ~ Some Leading Imports of Investment Goods 
__January—Juns 1947-1949 
(millions of dollars 


Ltem 
ee SI eSi=s- ss SES vs 


Machinery (excluding farm and household 


machinery) and parts 90.7 111.6 110.3 
Well—drilling machinery and rope 20d 700 15.3 
Other mining and metallurgical machinery Ro4 Sok 500 
Business and printing machinery 10.4 15.7 12.8 

Tractors and parts 34.5 45.7 62.5 
Farm implements and machinery (excluding tractors) 17.4 27.0 5.4 
Electrical apparatus 2201 2702 26.1 
Structural iren and steel Toke 10.3 11.8 
Casing for gas, water and oil wells 0.35 Lod ee 
Leconeti ves 1.0 L.7 §.0 | 
Bricks and tiles 308 4.6 5.0 | 
Tetal of imports included in table 176.9 227.8 261.0 | 
: 
Percent of total imports 14.2, ©17.9  ca55 am 


Likewise Canada imports a great part of her durable producers’ goods, the 
tangible expressions ef the present large volume ef domestic investment. Machinery 
for mining, fer the search for minerals, for business use, and for farm use, are all 
important in imports. In this category the great increase in imports of well- 
drilling machinery and of casing for wells should be noted. In all of 1946 imports 
of these items were only $3 million — in the first half of this year, due to the 
impetus provided by the Alberta developments, they were no less than $18 million! 
The active construction industry requires large imports of structural steel and 
other building materials. Much of Canada's imperts of electrical apparatus is for 
investment purposes. Again the list of imports of investment: goods is not all ine 
clusive, but it covers 18.5% of total imports in the first six months of the year. 
Between them, this list and the prectling one include 59.5% of this year's imports. 
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contents of each is not clear. Import statistics are not designed to provide an 


: 


='50 = 
It should be noted that while the tables of imports for investment and imports 
fer industry do net overlap in their coverage, nevertheless the line between the 


exact breakdown between durable-use producers’ goods and single-use producers! goods 

oer even between consumers’ goods and producers! goods. Items have been listed where 

it was assumed the greater part of that item belonged. The consumers! goods content 

ef the lists is small, however, and ig far more than balanced by the producers! goods 
not included in either list. 


Import Controls and Canada's Commodity Trade 


In view of the greater severity of impert controls during the first half of 
1948 as compared with this year, it is interesting to examine the extent to which 
relaxation of these controls has contributed to the rise in imports. Table XXXII 
presents an anelysis of Canadian imports prepared by the Economic Research and 
Development Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce. This table, based on the 
regular trade statistics, divides imports inte three groups — the first contains 
these statistical items which include prehibited goods, the second those statistical 
items which include goods subject to quota, and the third those statistical items 
which include only goods either freely traded or subject only to license. The rise 
in total imperts was $139.5 million or 10.9%. That in free and licensed items, which 
included 86.4% of all imports this year, was $95.9 million or 8.5%. The relative 
rises in the two categories subject to restriction was much greater, the rise varying 
inversely with the severity of the original restrictions. Items which included pro- 
hibited goods rose $11.6 million or 31.2%, those subject to quota $31.8 million or 
28.4%. The items subject to control, which included only 11.76 of all imports last 
year, accounted for 31.e~ of the tetal rise. The relaxation ef controls would there- 
fere seem to account fer a sizable part Uf the total rise in imports, although with- 
out these relaxatieus the rise would still have been very large. Although it is not 
shown separately in Table XXXT the rise in tourist purchases this year was a great 


centributer to increased imperts of centrelled items ~— it amounted to no less than 


$9.1 million (see Table XXVIII). 


Tables XXXI and XXXII also present an analysis of Canada's commodity trade by 
somewhat different groups than are usually published by the Bureau. These tables 


emphasize the importance of primary and semi-processed minerals and metals in both 


export and import trade. Exports of farm and forest products are seen to be much 
more important than imports in these groups, and imports ef manufactures, textiles 
and chemicals more important than exports in the corresponding groups. Nevertheless, 
it should be neted that goods in the "Other manufactured and miscellaneous" category 
play an extremely important part in Canadian export trade. 


V - Price and Volume Movements in Canada's Foreign Trade 


General Price Movements 


Trends in impert and export prices have had particularly significant effects 
upon international trade during the past year. Some price movenents during this 
period have been large and mixed in direction insofar as Canada's foreign trade is 


concerned. 


Prices of Canadian exports moved upward in each six months’ period from the 
first half of 1948 to the first half of 1949. But the upward movement wiece had 
been pronounced in 1948 was reduced in strength by the first half of 1949 and during 


aa 


that latter period as a whole declines occurred in the prices of some commodities o. 
from those prevailing in the preceding six months although most groups of commodities 
were higher in price. Furthermore many prices appeared to have reached their peaks 
in the first six months and to have turned downwards. The average of export prices 
for all commodities was lower in June than in January and in some groups the decline 
was particularly marked. 


Prices of Canada's imports, on the other hand, reached a peak in the second six 
months of 1948 when measured as a whole. A slight decline which was distributed over 
various groups occurred in the first half of 1949 although the prices of several 
groups of commodities continued to rise. But the index for all import prices during 
that period was still not far above the level in the first half of 1948 whereas with 
export prices the level this year has been almost 8% higher than the level in the 
corresponding period last year. 


These divergent trends in prices led to an appreciable improvement in Canada's 
terms of trade in the recent six months’ period compared with the preceding half year 
and to even more of an improvement compared with the first half ef 1948. But by the 
end of the six months!’ period both export and import prices were moving downward. 


leasurement of net barter terms ratios by means ef the ratio of the prices of 
imports fer consumption te these of experts ef demestie preduce is subject te the 
limitations of these components as samples of the total trade. The principal assump- 
tion made is that the prices of re-exports move in a manner similar to export prices 
whereas it is likely dn many instances that these follow the trend of import prices. 
Since, however, the exports of domestic produce are the dominant proportion of the 
total experts and re-export values are small by comparison the error introduced by 
the over-simplified calculatien is not large. 


Neglecting the re-export price influence, therefore, as well as certain factors, 
~ such as the system of declared valuations - peculiar to the primary data, the net 
barter terms ratios may be calculated for the three six months! periods under review 
as follows (1938 = 100): 

Net barter terms ratios 
(Export s + Import Prices 
6 months ended June, 1948 9605 


6 months ended December, 1948 99.6 
6 months ended June, 1949 102.7 


Appreciable improvement is evident for the first six months of 1949, 


The classification of commodities empleyed in tables presenting index numbers of 
prices and value is different in several respects from that employed in the usual 
tables showing the value of trade. In the tables showing prices and volume the group, 
Agricultural and Other Primary Preducts, contains the usual groups, Agricultural and 
Vegetable Products and Animal Preducts with the exception of the sub-group, Rubber 
and Its Preducts, which has been transferred to the Miscellaneous groupe The other 
principal change has been the transfer of exports of ships te Iren and Steel and 
Their Products from the Miscellaneous group where this item is usually shown. 


eye ee 


Changes in Volume 


Y Important Bren in the volume of Canada's foreign trade have taken place during 
the pest year. ihe changes in volume can be deduced from the trend in the price in- 
dexes in relation to the value of foreign trade as these indexes have been constructed 
to serve as “deflators" of the figures of value. While the volume of imports has 
risen steadily each halt year, being 9.7% higher in the first half of this Oe than 
in the first half of last year, an opposite movement occurred in the volume of exports 
in the recent period this year which W2S See lower than in the corresponding period 
last year and 17.4% lower than in the second half of 1948, 

The recent peak in the volume of exports occurred in the second half of 1948. 
Most groups were higher in that peried than in either the preceding or succeeding half 
years. Most notable rises in volume occurred in agricultural and other primary 
commodities with the removal of embargoes on the exports of Canadian cattle ae meat 
and in exports of iron and steel and their products, a group which was influenced ae 
unusually large deliveries of ships towards the end of the year. ‘The volume of the 
large group of wood products and paper also reached a peak in the same period. ‘The 
declines in volume which occurred in the first half of 1949 appear in each major 
commodity group when compared with the second six months of 1948, Declines were also 
general in relation to the first six months of 1948 with the single exception of iron 
and steel and their products group, a group which continued to be influenced by sub— 
stantial sales of old ships as well as some deliveries of new ships and by deliveries 
en railway equipment contracts. Declines in volume which occurred in the first half 
of the year were the result of reduced demands abroad, particularly in tne United 
States, and interruptions in the supply of certain commodities, examples of which are 
bacon and asbestos. 


The increase which occurred in the volume of imports in the first half of 1949 
was widespread. Increases occurred over the corresponding period in 1948 in each of 
the major groups of commodities except non-metallic minerals and their products, a 
group influenced by reduced imports of coal and certain other fuels. Likewise in- 
creases in volume over the second half of 1948 were general except that there was a 
slight falling off in imports of agricultural and other primary commodities and a 
larger reduction in the volume of non-metallic minerals, a decline which is partly 
due to the normal seasonal concentration ef imports of coal and petroleum in the 
second half of the year. ‘The rising trend in the volume of imports is a reflection 
of both Canadian prosperity and improving supplies of commodities abroad. 


Detailed Price Movements 


(a) Import prices;- ‘The prices of agricultural and other primary products to im- 
porters have declined on the average from a peak reached in the first six months of 
1948. Some articles of the group such as tea imported directly from India, have re- 
mained at the same price in the first half of 1949. Others such as coffee and cocoa 
beans have declined in price decisively, though te levels for the six months ended 
June, 1949 which are still high in comparison with 1948. Some other commodi ties in- 
fluencing the declining tendency of the group average price index are raisins, nuts 
and corne _ 


Exceptional to the group, however, are oranges and grapefruit. The former as 
shown by the table of selected commodities increased in price by 5924 per cent of the 
price index of the comparable first half of 1948, for the first six months of 1949. 
Grapefruit though not shown by the table changed in price similarly. This price 
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increase reflects a shortage of supply in the United States, mainly due te early crop 
failures in the California district. ‘the price index of imports of raw sugar, furthe~ 
mere, gained a new high level for the first half of 1949 after a drop in the last six 


months of 1948. 


Prices of raw cotton in the fibres and textile group were down only slightly in 
the six months ended Jume, 1949 and this maintained some stability in the group index. 
Other price movements were more diverse than the general stability of the group index 
would suggest, however. ‘The prices of cotton fabrics were dow materially reflecting 
the softening in United States textile prices. But the total of the textile group 
was increased slightly as a whole by increases which have occurred in the prices of: 
raw wool, worsted tops and worsteds and serges supplied mainly by the United Kingdon. 
Artificial silk items displayed no wide price changes while jute remained at the same 
ievel and the prices of sisal and other fabrics were higher. 


The iron and steel group, represented in the table of selected commodities by 
six of the first twelve imported commodities, is the most important single group pro- 
portion of the value of Canadian imports for consumption (23.6 per cent). Prices 
within this group have changed in the direction of higher levels on the whole. For 
instance, machinery and equipment (other than that used on farms) and automobiles, 
trucks and parts increased their price indexes by 10 and 8 per cent of the level of 
the first half of 1948, in the first six months ef 1949. Farm implements and 
machinery increased in price in each half year peried. The price of hot rolled skelp 
for use in the manufacturing of pipes and tubes, which declined slightly from a peak 
for the six months ended December, 1948, due to lowered production costs in the 
United States, was exceptional to the group. Other primary items such as tin plate 
and iron ore have appreciated in price since the first half of 1948. The latter has 
increased its price index by 25 per cent of the level of the first six months of 1948 
in the six months ended dune, 1949; a circumstance to which labour costs basie to ore 
output from the Lake Superior region have contributed. 


The prices of non-metallic minerals displayed a less pronounced trend to higher 
levels for the first half of 1948, increasing, on the average, by 3 per cent of their 
levels fer the first six months of 1948. CGonsiderable diversity is averaged by this 
group price index, however, though change was within the narrow range suggested by 
the group increase. ‘the price of raw petroleum to refiners — a considerable pro— 
portion of which is supplied by Venezuela — decreased by 1.7 per cent of its level 
for the first six months of 1948 in the comparable 1949 period. Bituminous and 
anthracite have increased their average prices for the period ended June of this 
year compared with the first six months of 1948. ‘The bulk of the remaining prices 
increased within narrow ranges. China tableware from the United Kingdom, coke and 
plate and window glass from the United States are among these. 


the foregoing groups approximate 76 per cent of the value of Canadian imports 
for consumption. ‘the remaining group price indexes average individual series among 
which the range of price change is not great. 


this miscellaneous group, alone in the remaining groups, shows an average de~ 
cline in price for the six months ended June, 1949. This group consists largely of 
consumers! manufactured articles of home furnishings and apparel and some manufactured 
rubber products. These prices have softened Slightly in sympathy with a similar 
price movement in the United States. 


Newspapers and periodicals and beokpaper and other paper are typical of products 


imported in group [II. These have increased in average price for the first six 


months of 1949 by comparison with both half year period 
¢ s of 19 S ¢ : 
increased american production costs. - 48 as a reflection of 


Non—ferrous metal imports have increased in price by 12 per cent of their 
levels for the first half of 1948, in the first half of 1949, ‘The temporary slum 
in american primary base metal prices in the recent half year did not greatly rnd 
fluence prices to Canadian importers since imports are largely of semi-processed 
and manufactured articles in this category, and these American prices have shown a 
tendency to an increased average price for the recent six months. 


Chemical and fertilizer prices have declined on the average from peaks in the 
latter six months of 1948, though not to the levels for the first six months of 1943. 
Paints and paint materials and sodium compounds, however, reached new high levels for 
the first six months of 1049. But, fertilizer prices move similarly to the group as 
do dyeing and tanning materials, acids, drugs, and pharmaceuticals, which are not 
listed among the selected commodities. 


yb) Export prices;- Three groups ~ agricultural and other primary products, non- 
ferrous metals end their products, and wood products and paper account for approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the value of Canada's exports of domestic produce. Individual 
price trends in all these groups varied but in the main reached new high levels in 
the opening months of the first six months of 1949, These early gains made for in- 
creases in the indexes for the first two groups in the half year as a whole although 
not for the wood products group which declined. 


By contrast with the decline, on the average, of import prices of agricultural. 
and other primary products, export prices in this group have increased since the 
first six months of 1948. The influence of contract prices appears as a stabilising 
influence over the price indexes of some series such as wheat, wheat flour, bacon, 
cheese, and eggs, however. The wheat price index for the first half of this year 
increased, influenced by contract adjustments becoming effective in August 1948. 
Similarly increases in bacon, cheese, and egg prices for the first six months of 
1949 reflect British contract price changes to a large extent. The price of wheat 
flour, on the other hand, declined slightly. 


Fresh beef and cattle for dairy and slaughtering purposes have declined in 
price as a reflection of adequate supplies available to the American market but de-— 
mand in the United States was firmer for beef exports, the price decline of which 
has been comparatively slight from the peak reached in the second halt of 1948. 


Other products in group I increased in prices for the six months ended June, 
1949. Pure bred cattle and whiskey are among those listed in the table of selected 
commodities. But the index for furs and fur products, however, was appreciably 
lower for the first six months of this year. Average prices of fish and fish pro- 
ducts prices declined slightly, due, in part, to a change in the composition of 
exports following the inclusion of Newfoundland exports during the first half of 
this yeare 


Principal components of the wood products and paper group are woodpulp, planks 
and boards, pulpwood and newsprint. Average prices of the first three types rial 
commodity softened for the six months ended June, 1949 in comparison with peaks in 
the latter six months of 1948. Planks and boards and wood pulp were at lower price 
levels in the first half of 1949, inventories for both have increased during 1948. 


ah. 
vable XXXLLE - INDEX NUMBERS OF WHE PRices(2) YF CANADA'S IMPORTS FoR consumprion() 
AND &XPORTS UF DoNasric pRoDUCES) By ComMoDLTy GRroUPS\4/1948 AND 1949 
c (1938 = 100) 


6 Months 6 Months 6 Months Per cent change 
Commodity Groups ended June ended Dec. ended June Jan.—June 1948 to 
1948948 = i949 Jan.—June 1949 

(a) Imports for Consumption: 
a. Agricultural and other Primary 

Products 280.8 265.0 hed As) - 8.3 
{I Fibres and Textiles 293.7 E260 300.5 + Oae 
[fi Wood Products and Paper 168.3 17661 L79.5 Baim 29 
IV Iron and steel and their 

Products 158.8 BTLSS 174.4 * L050 
V Non—ferrous Metals and their 

Products oe G eLieo SLGee + TSS 
VI Non-Metallic Minerals and 

their Products CANO PSS 210%. ete + 9oe4 
VIf Chemicals and Fertilizer 160.2 L6Seo £6Le5 + Oe2 
VIII Miscellaneous L710. 7 LYGss 170.0 ~- 0.4 

Total Imports(®) 214.8 217 <3 217.5 + 1.3 

(b) Exports of Domestic Produce: 
I Agricultural and other Primary 
E Products ral eas 22464 Pa ooo +t Goa 
II Fibres and ‘'extiles Cole Loo wu 244.64 cms 
III Wood Preducts and Paper Cole 245.0 257 4 + Ors 
IV Iron and steel and their 

Products LeGe 2 196.2 Cate + 15s 
V Non~ferrous Metals and their 

Products 180.0 ALS ok. eLonG + 19,6 
Vi Non-Metallic Minerals and 

their Products 1o5er Lol at LOoLo vee 
VII Chemicals and Fertilizer iol sels, Sie Lageo + 10.0 
VIII Miscellaneous 15567 Toeeo TG6leo + 5,5 

Total Exports\%) 206.8 2750 223.4 + 8.0 


i 


oa 
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(1) For a description of the methods of compiling the price indexes see "Export and 
import Price Indexes", Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July 1949. Prices are a 
combination of umit valuation series obtained from the trade statistics and 
specified wholesale price series obtained by the Prices Section of the Bureau. 
Wholesale price series are used in cases where the trade statistics' classificatim 
gives an inadequate quantity unit. These price indexes ag published elsewhere are 
calculated ma 1935~39 base by means of a fixed weighting system referring te the 
Same period. Tests with current weights are referred to 3 i i 
The indexes are converted mechani ri ag oe ee ee 

nechanically to a 1938 base for the present compari sone 


(2) Excluding: imports for the use of the U.K. government; temporary imports for 
exhibition er cempetition; monetary and non-monetary gold. 


om 5] = 
(3) Excluding: exports of foreign produce; t ibiti 
ing: g 3 vemporary exports for exh : 
competition; monetary and non-monetary gold. ee peoeeeg 


(4) Groups, though classified by component material, diff ' : 
groups (cf. P.40). ’ er slightly from conventional 
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Table XXXIV — INDEX NUMBER OF PIYSICAL VOLUME OF CANADA'S IMPORTS FoR 
CONSUMPTION. 1) ann sane DOMESTIC PRODUCES) BY 
COMMODITY GRoUPS‘9) 1948 AND 1949 
Sete ue), ee ee 


S enaenee eeeatiinaiat 


6 Months 6 Months 6 Months Per cent change 
Commodity Groups ended June ended Dec. ended June Jan.—June 1948 to 
Pema Wes) 32 O40 1949 Jan.—June 1949 
(a) Imports for Consumption: ee 
I Agricultural and other Primary 96.9 118.0 112.4 + 16.0 
LE Fibres and Textiles 1356.6 L520 146.1 es! GSO 
III Wood Products and Paper 140.8 126.0 143.5 bol. 9 
IV Iron and steel and their 
| Products 505.8 218 «4 54267 pe AP! 
V Non-ferrous iietals and their 
Products rapa ee 18867 208.8 TASES 
VI Non—Metallic Minerals and 
their Products 204.5 euoee 266.9 - 8.6 
VIi Chemicals and Fertilizer AOD a 21007 Beet + 7.9 
VIII Miscellaneous 140.8 138.8 Lose + 26.6 
Total Imports 75.0 ZB507 191.9 sala 
(b) Exports of Domestic Produce: 
I Agricultural and other Primary 144.8 178.5 142.9 - 1.3 
ied Fibres and ‘iextiles Loved Lees ae —- B62 
III Wood Products and Paper 181.0 BOS Fa ay 10cs0 - 10.2 
IV Iron and Steel and their 
Products 266.5 560.4 21460 5 pera? 
V Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products 117.6 Leo sib? - 4.6 
VI Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products 216s. elle®d Lo leo —- 56.4 
VII Chemicals and Fertilizer 355-8 500.8 236.5 - 14.1 
VIII Miscellaneous a hy eS) 182.9 digen + 0.8 
Tetal Exports 161.8 184.5 Loree - 5.9 


(1) Excluding: imports for the use of the U.K. Government; temporary imports for 
exhibition or competition; monetary and non-monetary gold. 

(2) Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or 
competition; monetary and non~monetary gold. 

(3) Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from 
conventional groups (cf. P.40). 
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Table XXXV - INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PRICESG) oF SELECTED 
COMMODLTIES IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION 


6M 


Commodities 


__1948 


l. Crude petroleum for refining 
2. Machinery and equipment 
(except farm) 

3. Amthracite coal 

4. Bituminous coal 

5. Farm implements and machinery 
6. Raw cotton 

7. Automobiles, trucks and parts 

8. Washed or scoured wool 

9. Worsted tops 

Tin plate 

Skelp (hot rolled for pipes 
and tubes) 

Iron ore 

Sugar for refining 

Uranges 

Raisins 

Rubber and its products 

Newspapers and periodicals 
Book and other paper 

Nuts 

20. Clay and its products 

Indian corn 

artificial silk and fabrics 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre 

Plate and window glass 

26. Coffee (green) 

tea of India 

tin im blecks, pigs, bars 
Paints and paint materials 
Sodium compounds 

Fertilizer 

Cocoa beans 


— 


1948 AND 1949 
(1938= LOO 


onths 6 Months 
1948 
215.9 210.1 
173.3 189.0 
192.8(*) 234,50) 
260.0 282.6 
135.1 145.6 
345.4 335.0 
168.7 181.1 
21 Ss 216.4 
255.5 279.4 
1a.5 120.0 
154.1 180.4 
159.5 168.2 
28063 276.0 
161.5 pi 6 
172.6(%). 172.6(x) 
132.1 137.4 
144.9(X) 154,8(x 
178.8 184.8 
384.9 428.0 
1ene4 158.5 
452.6 284.9 
142.4 146.4 
348.3 360.2 
153.0 162.0 
318.0(x) 308.9(x) 
189.5 193.4 
B10e2 peak 
194.3(x) 195.,2(x) 
120.9 124.9 
153.7 142.3 
745.8 661.0 


6 Months 


1949 


212.3 


1905 
210, 2\%) 
28504 
56 on! 
335.0 
182.4 
236.3 
307.4 
128.7 


176.3 
198.6 
287-5 
225.2 
123. 7(%) 
124.0 
160.9) 
187.3 
407.8 
168.4 
283.2 
144.4 
388.5 
163.3 
218.5(x) 
193.4 
23204 
196. 2(x) 
129.3 
148.0 
550.1 


oe aes in 


Per cent change 
ended Jure ended Dec. ended June Jan.-Jume 1948 te 
Jano-Jue 1949 


+++ + 
bh 


+++ett 


tet tel t++l HEHEHE L HEH 


aw) 


(1) For a description ef the methods of compiling the price indexes see 


"Export and Impert Price Indexes", Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Indexes are Mechanically converted from 1935-39 = 


July, 
100 base to 1938 = 100. 
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(x) Revised price series. The index of raisins for 6 months ended June 1949 
is Domestic wholesale price of imported Australian vacuum cleaned raisins 


and is not comparable with 1948. 


1949, 


PAST tons 


Table XXXVI - INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF SELECTED 
COMMODITIES IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION 
1948 AND 1949 


Serre ees LOCOWAND A949 ee wll 
(1938 = 100) 


sa 6 Months 6 Months 6 Months Per cent change 
Commodities ended June ended Dec. ended June Jan.—June 1948 to 


1948 1948 «= 1949S Jan.—Jume 1949 


2. Crude petroleum for refining pas opal 244.6 197.1 + 1.0 
2. Machinery and equipment 
(except farm) 389.9 298.7 396.3 +236 
3. anthracite coal 150.1 169.9 LOBee = Poeo 
4. Bitumineus ceal 25004 SL 7oL 217.6 - %.6 
50 Farm implements and machinery 515.0 468.5 640.4 + 24.3 
6. Raw cotton 142.4 110.7 £259 arin te § 
7. automobiles, trucks and parts 228.7 228.5 290.8 gal bel 
8. Washed or scoured wool 195.3 248.0 147.6 ~ 24.4 
9. Worsted tops 175.6 LSS 130.1 - 2509 
10. Tin plate 58 02 66.3 Dio ~ 11.3 
11. Skelp (het relled for pipes 
and tubes) 80.8 81.5 258.6 4195.3 
12. Iron ore aan 483.6 140.5 —- 20.7 
13. Sugar for refining 103.9 150.8 iM ies + 13.1 
14. Uranges 156.4 141.5 135.5 ~- 14.6 
15. Raisins (a) (a) 2209 = 
16. Rubber and its products 209.4 20602 eLTeL: silage ig 
17. Newspapers and periodicals 118.4(b) 117.5») 112.1(») ris ss 
18. Book and ether paper 134.4 117.6 142.2 seeeginets' 
19. Nuts 264.0 L781 162.2 - 38.6 
20. Clay and its products 201.4 265.7 26201 + 4.3 
ele Indian corn 54.1 120.9 5467 ~- 55.9 
22. artificial silk and fabrics Dele? 57507 152ek + 44,1 
25. Sisal, istle and tampico fibre 170.1 180.6 78.6 - 55ol 
24. Plate and window glass 57206 27606 2750el = 2607 
25. Coffee (green) 16s 7 Pn A | 218 02 oe ROP. 
26. ‘ea of India 6669 62.5 77.6 tote! 
ei’. ‘lim in blecks, pigs, bars 119.5 203.8 184.9 + 54.7 
28. Paints and paint materials RLeRoA 186.7 180.8 - 14.9 
29. Sodium compounds Le0e8 291.8 174.7 = 22.6 
30. Fertilizer 26051 251.9 189.2 + 18.2 
3le Cocoa beans AT ad 149.4 2027 +P Seg 


(a) Series under revision in Annual Record. 


(b) Domestic wholesale price index for magazines and periodicals used for 
lack of monthly series of U.S. newspapers and periedicals. Velume index 
a preliminary cstinate. 


increased export quotas for pulpwood shi 


Sey 


Table XXXVII ~ INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PRICES(1) OF SELECTED 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE 1948 AND 1949 


{1938 = 100 
6 Months 6 Months 6 Months Per cent change 
Commodities ended June ended Dec. ended June Jan.—June 1948 to 
Rane ore 1948 1948 _ __1949 = _Jan.-June 1949 
1. Newsprint 20062 209.9 208.5 + 4.1 
2. wheat 213563 240.0 266.9 + 25.1 
3. Wood pulp 228.4(x)  235.2(x) 222. 3(x) - 2.7 
4. Planks and boards 55765 565.7 544.8 - 8.5 
5. Flour of wheat al Sg e0esc Reded ¥ O29 
6. Aluminum bars, ingots, blooms 69.7 78.0 79.25 + 13.8 
7 fish and fishery products 228.9 AOUgO ache” - 1.8 
8. Copper ingots, bars, billets E1955 Cece pale T 20.0 
9. Pure bred cattle 272.6(%)  314.3(%) 336. 9(*) + 23.6 
10. Dairy cattle and cattle for 
slaughter 20465 ROS Bie. —- 14.7 
ll. Nickel 97.8(%)  102.3(%) 1 p5,6(%) + 28.4 
le. Farm implements and machinery 152.7 139.5 alee oro 
13. Bacon and hams 86.8 Lg7T49 L022 t+ “O50 
14. Fresh beef and veal £070 507.9 Coed + 4507 
15. Automobiles, trucks and parts 195.4 195.4 25000 + eo 
16. Pulp wood ee0se Ro4ek Holes ess) 
17. sinc spelter 547.5. 418.5 ATS eC. + 36.9 
18. asbestos milled fibres 167.6(%) —-g69.5(*) sags. 5(*) + 10.7 
19. Uther machinery (except farm) 165.1 180.2 Loo Be eS | 
20. Fertilizer 140.9 147.9 157.4 gi! A bai 
el. Refined lead and pig lead 484,4 634.0 681.3 + 40.6 
eee Whiskey 158.1 17555 176.2 ma | 
256 Platinum 207.6 259 68 201.4 - 3.0 
e4. Furs and fur products 149.2 127.4 102ek - $1.6 
25. Ferro-alloys 274.5(X) 299.24) go. (24) + 9.9 
26. Red cedar shingles 568.9 55566 29204 - 20.7 
ei. Cheese 187.6 209.9 210.1 tiiZs0 
(1) For a description of the method of compiling the price indexes see 
"Export and Import Price Indexes", Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 1949. 
indexes are mechanically converted from 1935—39 = 100 base to 1938 = 100. 
(x) Revised price series. 


pments to the United States have been in 


effect since January 1949 and contract agreements have been at higher prices for 
these shipments than a year agoe Newsprint contracts have also been effected for 
shipments to the United States at higher prices than were in effect during the first 
six months of 1948, 


Non-ferrous metal export prices for the six months ended June, 


: : 1949 display some 
diversity though the average for the group is estimated to h 


ave increased by nearly 


ey ae 


Table AXXVIII ~ INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF 
wi SELECTED EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE 
1948 AND 1949 


CRRA ne gone RT ea: 


(1938 = 100 ee eee 
ll 6 Months 6 Months 6 Months Per cent change 
— Commodities ended June ended Dec. ended Jume Jan.-June 1948 to 
| Deo ea dG _Jane—June 1949 
1. Newsprint ge el. 186.7 184.0 + ace 
be wheat to." 101.9 136.0 168.8 + 65.7 
5. Wood pulp 550.3 350.7 28405 - 13.3 
4. Planks and boards Lae 7. BN 109.7 = Loe 
5. Flour of wheat 50465 Oo al. 24705 mi te 
6.° Aluminum bars, ingots, bleoms 541.0 542.8 444.1 = te 
7. Fish and fishery products 136.9 127.7 122.8 - 10.3 
8. Copper ingots, bars, billets Bek 65.0 D760 - 8.4 
9. Pure bred cattle 481.35 444.2 L660 - 59.2 
10. Dairy cattle and cattle for 
Slaughter 7106 487.6 22408 +214.0 
ll. Nickel 147.6 153.7 148.4 a Sa este 
ie. . farm implements and machinery 698.0 693.6 1,040.7 + 49.1 
13. Bacon and hams ioe. 1 Soed 50.7 - 83.5 
14.6 Fresh beef and veal 1,541.65 3y 35505 dep CO Leg - 298 
15. automobiles, trucks and parts 107.8 118.5 60.6 ~ 43.8 
16. Pulp wood ; ihe 16852 94,9 - 14.7 
L7. ine spelter 96.06 T1620 AAD ane foes, 
18. asbestos milled fibres Lee em 150.5 D4o1 ~- 5708 
19. Uther machinery (except farm) 252.4 Pah a) £9) ak 2408 
205. Fertilizer | 566.6 546.8 403.6 ty LO ad 
el. Refined lead and pig lead 60.6 7305 7200 +1828 
eee Whiskey | 130.3 166.9 16729 + REsD 
25. Platinum 85.6 7600 113.6 + Seat 
e4. Furs and fur products 145.61 9807 Lo Lea + S20 
20. Ferro-alloys 698.3 609.0 649.6 = 7.0 
26. Red cedar shingles 124.7 152.0 94.6 - P41 
27. Cheese - ay 85.0 51-0 +103.9 
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20 percent of its level in the first half of 1948. Generally, however, peak prices 
were passed in the first quarter of 1949 especially for aluminum, copper, and lead 
articles. Price increases fer the six months ended June, 1949 are shown for aluminum 
primary and fabricated products due in part to a change in the composition of this 
item by contrast with previeus periods of 1948 when the item cemprised bars, ingots, 
and bleoms only. But these still remain the larger proportion of the item, so that 
an increase of price appears. generel to this sub-category. Copper ingots, bars and 
billets, nickel, zinc spelter, refined lead and pig lead have all increased in price 
for the six months ended June, 1949 though prices declined during the last quarter 
ef this period. Ores of the various base metals show smaller increases for the 
period and some electrical equipment exported in this group was an additional factor 
of increased price which supported the trend to higher price levels of the group 


- index. 


us ESQieas 


The trend toward lower prices for primary base metals, evident in the United 
States early in this year communicated its influence te these prices toward the last 
two months of May and Jme. Platinum prices moved according te this trend and are 
slightly lower for the six months ended June, 1949 than in the comparable peried ef 


1948. 


Export prices for the remaining group of exports have all increased in average 
price for the six months ended June, 1948, in many cases to new peaks. The chief of 
these exports is the iron and steel group which is represented in the table of 
selected commodities by farm implements and machinery, machinery and equipment (other 
than farm), automobiles, trucks and parts, and ferro~alloys. All these prices have 
increased since the first half of the year 1948 by percentages within the range of 
from 10 to 20 per cent of their former levels, due to increased Canadian production 
costs primarily. ‘the group is also influenced by the prices of ships which were 
likewise generally exported at increased prices for the recent six months. 


VI. Statistical Netes 


(1) Reference Sources 


this report is primarily intended to supplement the detailed statistics of 
Canada's foreign trade published by the External Trade Branch of the Bureau and on 
which this report is based. Current information in outline is provided in three 
monthly bulletins: Domestic Exports, Imports for Consumption, and Monthly Summary 
ef Foreign Trade which contain data on trade by main groups and subgroups and by 
countries and area groups. Detailed information on exports and imports by commodi-— 
ties is also published monthly in the reports Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign 
Produce and Imports Entered for Consumption. Quarterly reports, Articles Exported to 
Fach Country and Articles Imported from Each Country, provide detailed information 
on trade by countries. ‘The Annual Report of the Trade of Canada (3 volumes) brings 
together the statistics for the calendar year from all these series and supplements 
them in Volume I with a well-designed set of analytical and summary tables. An 
analysis and interpretation of the year's developments is provided in the annual 
Review of Fereign Trade, the only one of the existing series of trade publications 
containing textual comment on the trade statistics, and in the Canada Year Book. The 
place which merchandise trade occupies in Canada's international accounts is analyzed 
in the report The Canadian Balance of International Payments 1926 to 1948, issued by 
the International Payments Section of the Bureau. A record of price movements 
affecting international trade can be found in the special report Expert and Import 
Price Indexes 1926-1948 prepared by the Prices Branch. 


(2) Methed ef Collecting Trade Statistics 


Canadian trade statistics are based on the physical movement of goods acress 
the frontiers of the country, recording these movements in terms of value and, where 
possible, of quantity. They do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind these movements, the method and time of payment being affected by numerous 
other factors as well. The source of the data on values and quantities is invoices 
received by the Customs Division of the Department of National Revenue, and fer the 
correct interpretation of the statistics the follewing definitions and explanations 
of terms used in their collection should be kept in mind: 


(i) Quantities and Values. In all tables of imports and exports the quantities 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


=e 


and values are based upon the declarations of j 

subsequently checked by customs officials. Te, oe ome ee 
Imports, Valuation. The term "imports" or "imports en Ss ion" 
embraces all goods which enter Canada and dia clecied. BLTPaIE ade ae 
officials. It does not imply that the goods will all be eventually con- 
sumed in Canada, only that they have passed into the possession of the 
importer and that duty has been paid on the dutiable portion. Statistics 
of Canadian imports therefore include both goods cleared directly through 
Customs at the time of entry into Canada and goods withdraw from Customs 
warehousese But they do not include imported goods entering Customs ware- 
houses, the latter being only included in the statistics when withdraw 
from warehouse. The "imports" of some commodities included in any month's 
statistics may therefore lag slightly behind the actual physical movements 
of goods inte the country. A further small element of time distortion 
arises from the fact that the "Customs month" does not exactly coincide 
eee calendar month, being closed several days earlier than the calendar 
month. 


The value of merchandise imported used in trade statistics is the value 
as determined for customs duty purposes. In most cases this would be the 
invoice value of goods converted te Canadian dollars at official exchange 
rates. This value does not include charges such as freight, insurance, 
handling, duties or taxes. 


Under the main previsions of the law the value of merchandise imported 
into Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home ceon-, 
sumptien in the principal markets of the ceuntry frem which, and at the time 
when, that merchandise was exported directly te Canada. Hewever, the value 
shall net be less than the actual cest of preduction at the time of shipment 
plus a reasonable advance for cost ef selling and profit. (See Sections 35 
to 45 of the Customs Act). Under these provisions and amendments to them, 
some imports may from time to time be given arbitrary valuations differing 
from those upon which actual payment for the imports is made. 


Fer Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of 
export is converted to Canadian currency at exchange rates authorized by law 
and Orders-in-Council. (See Seetion 55 of the Customs Act and Orders~in- 
Council respecting currency valuations) « 

Canadian Exports, Valuation. "Exports of Canadian Produce" includes all 
Canadian products or manufactures exported, and also all exports of commodi-= 
ties of foreign origin which have been changed in form or increased in value 
by further manufacture in Canada(as, for example, sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar or articles manufactured in Canada from imported 
materials or parts). The value of exports of Canadian produce is the actual 
amount received or te be received by the exporter in Canadian dollars, ex- 
clusive of freight, insurance, handling, and other charges. Consequently, 
the substantial earnings of Canadian transportation cencerns from trans— 
porting exports from their inland peint of origin te the international border 
er to Canadian ocean perts are not included in the statistics of Canadian ex- 
ports. For 1948 this inland freight was estimated at $149 million. 


Foreign Exports, Valuation. "Rxports of Foreign Produce" includes all goods 
exported which were previously entered for consumption in Canada and which 
have not been further processed in Canada. The value of such commodities 


2 ya 


is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, 
insurance, and other handling charges. 


(v) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Imports are classified as received 
from the countries whence they were consigned te Canada. The countries 
of consignment are the countries from which the goods have come, without 
interruption of transit save in the course of trans—shipment from one 
means of conveyance to another. These countries are not necessarily the 
countries of actual origin of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be purchased by a firm in another country and thence dis- 
patched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases the 
second country would be the country of consignment to which the goods 
would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned 
whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The country of con- 
signment is that country to which goods exported from Canada are intended 
to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans-— 
shipment from one means of conveyance to another. 


(3) Sources of Discrepancy in Trade Statistics 


Canadian statistics of trade between Canadu and other countries are rarely in 
agreement with those countries! statistics of trade with Canada, and wide differences 
between the two sets of records are not uncommon. The problem of incomparabilities 
in the statistical records of different nations has frequently been discussed, but as 
yet no uniform method of classification and valuation which would remove these 
differences has been adopted by the various trading nations. A brief account of some 
of the chief sources of discrepancy is given here; a detailed discussion of the 
problem is contained in the June 1948 Supplement to the United Nations’ Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. 


(i) Valuation. Differences in the system of valuing trade used by Canada and 
other countries account for a considerable part of these discrepancies. 


m 


"he chief causes of valuation differences are: 


(a) Principles of valuation: Canada values both exports and imports on 
the general plan of f.0.b. point of consignment. The most common 
principle in use in other countries is that of valuing imports c.i.f. 
to frontier and exports f.o.b. at frontier, although other variations 
are frequent. Varying amounts.of freight and other charges may thus 
enter into the trade values of different countries. 


(b) Arbitrary valuations: Customs evaluators may set arbitrary values on 
imports, for purposes of either revenue or protection, which bear 
little relation to their cost to the importer. Where this is done 
by either trading partner it can lead to considerable divergencies 
in trade records. 

(c) Exchange rates; Where Currency relationships between countries are 
disturbed trading countries may use different rates for converting to 
their domestic currency values expressed in the currencies of other 


countries. his applies especially to countries which make use of 
multiple exchange rates. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Ea mae 


System of Recording Trade. The United Nations Statistical Office dis- 
tinguisheS two basic systems of recording trade statistics. One, the 
General Trade system, includes in imports all goods entering shi Soa nig 
at the time of entry, whether cleared by customs or not, and in exports 
goods re-exported from customs warehouses without at any time having been 
cleared for domestic consumption, as well as domestic produce and foreign 
produce cleared for domestic consumption. The United Kingdom, India, the 
Union of South Africa and Australia are among Canada's leading trading 
partners using variations of this system. The other system, the Special 
Trade system, records imports when they are cleared for domestic con— 
sumption and includes in exports only domestic produce and foreign produce 
previously cleared for domestic consumption. Canada, France, the 
Argentine, Belgium, the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries are 
among those using this latter system. The United States records both 
special and general imports, and general exports. Variations in detail 
from the principles of these plans occur, however, in almost all cases. 


Definitions of Territorial Areas. ‘The same territorial designation may 
not, when used by different countries, always include the same area. In 
Canadian statistics the term "United States" refers to only the con— 
tinental portion of the United States of America and excludes Alaska. In 
the statistics of the United States all territories and dependencies (ex- 
cept the Virgin Islands) are included under the same heading as the con— 
tinental portion of that political area. 


System of Geographical Classification of Trade. Possibly the chief cause . 
ef differences between Canada's recorded values of exports to certain 
countries and those countries! records of imports from Canada arises from 
Canada's classification of exports by country of consignment, which may or 
may not be the ultimate destination of the goods. In cases where Canadian 
goods are re-exported from the original country of consignment the final 
recipient may list these goods either as from Canada or as from the in- 


‘termediate country. However, country of consignment is the only type of 


classification which Canada has the necessary information to follow as 
there is no way of knowing the ultimate destination of goods at the time 
of export. Indeed, even their immediate destination cannot always be 
know with certainty, since bulk commodities, such as wheat, may change 
ewnership and even destination while in transit from Canada. It appears 
that only the final recipient of the goods has the necessary information 
for an accurate classification of some goods by country of origin, and it 
is on this final recipient that the onus of reconciling discrepancies due 
to this cause must usually fall. 


Time Lags. Much of Canada's trade is with distant countries, and at the 
beginning or the end of any statistical period there is usually a con- 
siderable volume of goods in transit. While these will be recorded in 
Canada in the period in which they are shipped, the recipient country, if 


it receives them in a subsequent period, will record them in that period. 


(vi) 


This factor tends ta distort the records of the countries concerned for 
the periods affected, although to a considerable extent such movements 
will balance from one year to the next. 


Inclusions and Exclusions. The trade statistics of all countries do not 
cover all articles entering into trade and items included in those of one 
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country may be excluded from those of another. This source of discrepancy 
is discussed in detail in the United Nations publications referred to 


above. 
Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics. 


(4) 


Canadian trade statistics record not only movements of goods arising out of 
commercial transactions between Canadian residents and foreigners, but also certain 
items for which no payment at all is made by the recipient of goods and others for 
which payment is not made by residents of the recipient country. kxamples of the 
fermer type of item are settlers! effects, the property of immigrants or emigrants, 
for which no payment is made at the time they are taken from one country to another; 
and donations and gifts. Examples of the second category are articles imported for 
the use of foreign diplomats and paid for directly or indirectly by foreign govern— 
ments, and the military stores which the United Kingdom has from time to time sent 
to Canada, these stores being and remaining the property of the United Kingdom and 
being used by ite During the immediate post—war period a large proportion of the 
"Canadian goods returned" item in imports, especially in imports from the United 
Kingdom, represented military equipment and stores, the property of the Canadian 
government, which were returned to Canada following the cessation of hostilities. 

In 1946 over 25% of recorded imports from the United Kingdom were of this type, but 

the item has since resumed its largely commercial character. Not all non—commercial 
imports and exports can easily be distinguished in the statistics, but an indication 
of the magnitude of certain of these items in recent years is given in the following 
tableg 


Table XXXIX — Some Leading Non-Commercial Items in Canadian ‘irade Statistics 
_January—June 1938, 1947-1949) 
(thousands of dollars) 


Exports: 
Settlers! effects 1,069 4,884 5,067 Delia 
Donations and gifts a 6,085 4,209 4,957 
Canadian army, Navy and Air Force stores 0 46 Bed 1 
Contractors! outfits 11 42 b 6) 
Total, selected itens 1,080 11,057 9,496 10,129 
Per cent of total domestic exports 0.28 0.83 0.68 0.7/1 

Imports: 
Settlers! effects 1,590 4,051 6,230 yes 
Bequests, donations and gifts 144 2o7 426 553 
Articles for Imperial Government 90 1,468 1,219 555 
Articles for Consuls LO2 549 637 699 
Yetal; selected items 1,726 6,165 8,512 7,812 
_ Per cent of total imports 0.51 0.49 0.67 0.55 


a- not available 
b = less than $500.00 


(5) Gold in Canadian ‘rade Statistics. 


The fact that gold is a monetary metal gives it peculiar attributes which dis- 
tinguish it from other commodities in trade. In particular, the ney oncatien olden 
international trade is determined almost exclusively by monetary factors The amount 
of gold exported may fluctuate widely from month to month (or even peer ee to year) 
owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial considerations. And gold is 
generally acceptable; it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally 
assured.a market at a fixed price. 


It is also noteworthy that gold does not move in international trade in any 
direct or normal relation to sales and purchases. It may be bought or sold abroad 
without moving in or out across the frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases 
being recognized by simply setting aside or "earmarking" the gold in the vaults of a 
central bank. As trade statistics deal only with physical movements of commodities 
changes in stocks of gold under earmark would not be recorded in them. Yet these ' 
gold transactions would not be different in their economic nature from physical ship- 
ments. 


For these reasons all gold movements are excluded from the statistics of Canada's 
commodity trade despite the fact that gold, more than any other commodity, is pro- 
duced in Canada primarily for the purpose of export. ‘To supplement the trade 
statistics figures showing the "net exports of non-monetary gold", including any 
sales to non-residents of Canadian—preduced gold which might remain in Canada under 
earmark, are given in Table XL. 


Table XL ~ Net Exports of Nen—Monetary Gold 
(additional to balance of trade) 


(millions of dollars) 


a = 1938 1945 1946 1947 __1948 1949 
January 60 8.7 965 9.0 926 on 7, 
February Uglien 804 9.5 6.9 8.9 9.6 
March 17.6 1062 10.0 6.8 Ser 12st 
April 9.3 6.8 1K? 604 965 9.8 
May 14.3 LOve 10.0 Bie 8.8 12.4 
June 11.5 4.7 Vel 8.6 9.6 9.8 
July igi 8.0 6.6 10.1 10.8 wae 
August 16.6 Sib Ten {P5 oo 13.8 
September L5eL 6.8 6.8 8.4 11.9 aise 
October Lovo Perl shen) Gea 9.6 
November 15.35 928 6.0 fee 29e 
December Ta. G 6.2 Gel 11.0 12.8 

TetaL- 16025 96.0 95.8 99.3 119.0 97-8 
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The term "Net Exports of Non-monetary Gold" has been used in official statistics 
for a peried of years to cover Canadian gold production available for export. It 168 
consequently the equivalent of gold production less any gold consumed by industry in 
Canada and exclusive of gold held by producers before the refining stage whether at 
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the mine, in transit, or at the Mint. In practice most gold produced in Canada be— 
comes available for export or for use in Canada's official reserves as normally only 
a minor part is consumed by Canadian industry, around 3% in 1948. 


Since the beginning of exchange control this series of "Non-monetary Gold" has 
been calculated at the stage where gold is transferred by the Department of Finance 
after refining at the Mint te the Foreign Exchange Control Board to become part of 
the official liquid reserves of gold and United States exchange or to be sold abroad. 
In addition there are some small exports of gold in ore or quartz for refining in the 
United States which are also included in the figures of "Non-monetary Gold". In 
effect shen these figures represent Canadian gold production taken at a certain stage 
after deducting any gold consumed in Canada. 


These figures of non-monetary gold are regarded as current items in the Canadian 
balance of payments and are described as "net exports" even when the gold is held as 
part of the official reserves. The production of gold is a source of liquid reserves 
in this case since gold is a part of Canada's reserves of foreign exchange. The con— 
vertibility of gold gives it this characteristic making the reserves akin to United 
States exchange. If the gold instead was exported or sold for United States dollars 
it would produce exchange available for increasing the official reserves. In both 
cases the effects are parallel although the circumstances differ. 


(6) Newfoundland in Canadian Trade Statistics. 


Newfoundland's entry into Confederation on April lst of this year introduces a 
new factor in interpreting trade statistics. Prior to that date, of course, New-— 
foundland was treated in Canadian statistics as another Commonwealth country, and 
Newfoundland's foreign trade was separately recorded by the Newfoundland government. 
Since that date, however, Newfoundland's trade, like that of every other province, 
has been included in Canadien statistics. Thus, there is a definite change in the 
coverage of Canadian statistics as of the date of union. While the effects of this 
change on total trade figures are relatively moderate, the effects on trade in certain 
commodities and with some countries are much more significant. 


Certain leading facts concerning the past composition and direction of New= 
foundland's trade will assist in interpreting the statistics of trade during the 
first six months of this year. 


Newfoundiand's imports have, in the past, included a wide variety of products, 
chiefly foedstuffs and manufactures for consumption, and since the war about half of 
these imports have come from Canada. ‘Ihe United States has been supplying about one- 
third of Newfoundland's requirements, and over 96% of the total has come from Canada, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom combined. As the date of Confederation 
approached it is likely that imports from Canada slackened, as these would soon be 
duty-free, and that those from the United States rose, to build up stocks before the 
island was affected by Canadian import restrictions. Inclusion within the Canadian 
tariff area will likely have considerable effect on the goods which Newfoundlanders 
will buy, since goods from the rest of Canada will be relatively less expensive than 
those from other countries. Nevertheless the inclusion of Newfoundland in Canadian 
foreign trade statistics for the second quarter of the year has probably increased 
Canada's imports from both the United States and the United Kingdom by several 


Millien dellars. It is difficult, however, to determine which ant 
likely to have been affecteds commodities are most 
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Table XLI ~- Trade of Newfoundland with Canada, the United States and 
the United Kingdom* 


Fiscal years 1947 and 1948 and Calendar year 1948 


(Values in million dollars 


Fiscal years ending March $1 Calendar year 


1947 1948 1948 
oe —~—~___Value_ Per cent Value Per cent Value Per cent 
Newfoundland imports: Visa “ TOO.8 " 10554) F20076 Pr2-8., Odes 
from Canada 45.0 57.8 5500 Deed 59.6 Dea 
from the United States 2004 S408 40.3 38.4 41.7 5700 
from the United Kingdom 4.2 56 Bek oe Ted 626 
from others de 2o4 50D 504 4.0 506 
Exports of Newfoundland Produce: 69.4 100.0 7728 100.0 8508 100.0 
to Canada 7.0 10.1 9.7 eee 9.1 Lae 
to the United States 2509 34.5 cool 5505 1d 36.5 
to the United Kingdom 11.4 16.5 13.5 Lie 14.0 16.4 
to others 27.0 358 09 28.26 36.7 51.3 3625 
Balance of Trade (including 
re-exports) — 200 24.6 228 
with Canada ~3500 43.9 48 66 
with the United States ~ 0.8 1302 ~ 843 
with the United Kingdom + 7.5 + 7.4 + 6,7 
Trade Balance excluding trade 
with Canada +oLeo +1923 +258 


es 


x Data from Newfoundland Customs Returns. 


Newfoundland's exports will be less affected by Confederation than her imports 
as they are chiefly the products of her natural resources and are, to a considerable 
extent, also produced in quantity in the rest of Canada. Since the war about one- 
third of her exports have gone to the United States, about 15% to the United King-— 
dom, and about 10% to Canada. A considerable portion, made up largely of fishery 
products, has gone to Central and South America, and some minerals and fishery pro- 
ducts have gone to Europe. It is probable that these markets will continue to be 
the principal outlets for Newfoundland produce. 


Newfoundland's exports are even more concentrated on a few commodities than are 
those of the rest of Canada. Over one-third of the total has been fishery products, 
over one-third forestry products and over one-fifth mineral preducts. Together these 
groups accounted for over 97% of her total exports in the period under review. With-— 
in the latter two groups one or a few commodities in each case accounts for a large 
part of the total; about five-sixths of Newfoundland's forestry production for export 
is in the form of newsprint, over one-third of her mineral exports are in the form of 
iron ore, and lead and zinc account for most of the remainder. 


In the second quarter of this year direct exports from Newfoundland ports were 
recorded as $12.9 million. Some exports of Newfoundland produce have probably been 
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sent by way of ports in the rest of Canada, but the amount affected would likely be 
small. ‘lhere are no longer records of goods sent from the rest of Canada to New- 
foundland, goods which in the second quarter of last year had a value in Canadian 
exports of some $14.1 million. But on the basis of the past record it would seem 
likely that the statistical drop in Canadian exports in the second quarter due to. 
the exclusion of exports to Newfoundland would be approximately balanced by the rise 
due to the inclusion of Newfoundland's exports to other countries. The composition 
of and direction of trade in certain export groups and items has been more 
significantly affected. 


Table XLII - Some Leading Iixports of Newfoundland Produce*® Fiscal 
Years 1947 and 1948 and Calendar Year 1948 
(Values in million dollars) 


TT S”C seal Meme ending March Sl.  . Galendasalueatas 
1947 1948 1948 

Value Per cens Value Per cent Value Per cent 

ST a aaa Ga a NT a ne a NS 
Tetal Exports: 69.4 100.0 1ac LOO.0 ; 85.8 100.0 
Fishery Products, total 5009 44.6 29.0 5705 S12 56.4 
Forest Products, total foen 335.8 Sleo 40.2 Seer 38 A 
Newsprint ROS 28 09 24.8 51.9 26.4 50.8 
Mineral Products, total 13.5 1965 15.8 2002 rLeO 2464 
Iron ore ASD 6.5 ey Geb to ees 
Lead Dee Bek sya l 666 5e6 6.6 
Zine Peck 3.9 Reo ove Ais 4.8 

‘total of classes included 67.9 97.69 (Gel Olen 84.9 99.0 ’ 


a | SSR Nappa ne a a a a 
x Data from Newfoundland Customs Returns. 


in the period from april to Jue this year goods imported directly through New 
foundland ports had a value of %5.6 million. But imports of foreign goods for con- 
sumption in Newfoundland via ports in other parts of Canada may also be significant. 
in the second quarter of 1948 Canadian imports from Newfoundland were much lower than 
this figure, being recorded as $1.5 million in Canada's import statistics, It would 
seem, therefore, that the aggregate value of Canadian imports has been increased 
slightly by this change in the treatment of Newfoundland trade. 


it will be noted from the record for previous years that Newfoundland has 

customarily had an active balance of trade with all countries other than Canada. The 
export balance of $7.3 million in foreign trade through Newfoundland ports alone in 
the second quarter of this year seems to maintain this record. However, as New~ 
foundiand's favourable balance of trade with countries other than Canada wag normally 
less, before the umion, than her unfavourable balance with Canada, a small reduction 
in the active balance of Canada us.a whole could be expected in the second quarter of 
this year. : 


(7) Bias in Percentages 


Where year to year changes are expressed in Percentage terms in this report they 
are in all cases reckoned on the earlier of the two years being compared as base. It 
should be noted that percenteges of increase are therefore calculated with the smaller 
value as buse, giving a maximum percentage expression of' change (there is no upper 
limit to changes so expressed in percentage terms), and percentages of decrease on the 
larger value as base giving a minimum percentage expression of change (changes. so ex— 
pressed in percentage terms cannot exceed 100). This bias could be removed by using 


another base, but it is felt that ease of interpretation more than compensates for any 
bias in the method used. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
Table - A = Exports of Canadian Produce, Imports for Consumption, and Balance of 


iirade by Major Country Groups 1935-1948 and half-year totals 1948 and 1949 
(values in million dollars) 


o> wi United Other United Other 
Countries: Kingdom Commonwealth States _Fereign _ 
Saenger eee, ieee en er ae ee a pe! 
Period % of % of % of % eft 
Value Value total Value total Value total Value total 
Calendar Exports of Canadian Produce 
eS 
BS Pete leded DO0Ds0 41.9 Teak 10.2 26)..7 Ook 85<6 Les 
1936 9378 59504 42.1 84.3 920 535.9 35.6 124.3 13.3 
1957 997.4 4020.1 40-5 104.2 10.4 560.0 56.1 151.1 13.2 
1938 85766 50907 40.6 103.2 12.3 210.5 52.5 124.2 14.8 
1939 9249 Orbe. So.0 102.7 Llel 580.4 41.1 113.7 12.3 
1940 1,179.0 DUG eINe “oss (Lain Reo 443.0 57.6 80.0 6.68 
1941 1,621.0 65802 40.6 220.4 13.6 o99.7 57.0 142.6 8.8 
1942 Ry 96508 741.7 $164 412.1 1704 88500 357.5 324.4 13.7 
1943 eyJilet 1,052.6. 5468 569.0. 12.4 1,149.2 38.7 420.6 14.2 
1944 5540000 Lyons" =" 50.0 "Sb bs4" ““EESk "ie 501.5 S728 mole. oaeeen 
1945 5,218.3 JOG.2 2369 52606 16.5 1,197.0 S752) Soteo eee 
1946 Eg0Leer O97eD 2008 8307.2 13.3 887-9 38.4 519.6 22.4 
1947 ey 1149 fSled 27.1 417.5 15.0 1,034.2 37.5 S72cemeeo om 
1948 5,075.4 686.9 22.4 3545.5 11.2 1,501.0 48.8 542.1 1756 
Jan.-—June 1948 1,400.1 dode4 2507 149.5 10.7 646.0 46.1 245.4 17.5 
July—Dec. 1948 1,675.63 Ol soe eo beOee, Chief 854.9 51.0 296.6 17.7 
Jan.—June 194y 1,424.6 $55.6 25.6 167.8 11.8 690.9 48.5 230.3 16.2 | 
imports for Consumption | 
1935 59025 BLO eee: Siew, | Oe 512.4 56.8 64.0 11.6 
1936 63561 125.0 19.4 66.3 10.4 o69.1° 58.1 “7627 ies 
1937 808.9 baled 1800  Buso 12.0 490.5 007 “GilG mr oed 
1938 67704 dived L726 16668 9.9 424.7 82.7 66.6 926 
1939 Toll 114.0 615.2 74.9 10.0 496.9 66.1 65.3 8.7 
1940 1,081.9 iGtee 24.9 L06.2 9.8 (44.2 68.8 Os0 = Oac 
L941 1,448.8 pio .4 Ieee L40.5 Geil 1,004.5 69.4 84.4 5.0 
1942 1,644.3 L6L Deo plies 7 Ged 1,504.7 79.55. (65,0 uma eo 
1948 Js Oped 135.0 tat 10500 GeO LL e25e% Besl. Tee ames 
1944 1,758.9 110.6 6.5 109.8 Gee 1,447.2 82.5 91.5 5.2 
1945(a) 1,585.8 140.5 8.9 151.2 Bec’ 1,202.4 85.8 Dill 7 ss enen 
1946(a) 1,927.05 eOle4 10.4 139.1 Yea 1,405.5 72.9 181.5 9.4 
1947 297809 189.4 7e4 165.0 6e4 1,974.7 76.7 244.9 9.5 
1948 2,656.9 edde5 11.4 204.6 08 1,805s8) 96855 “Sev teu ae 
Jan.—June 1948 ete. Covel Al.O .. 92.1. Fe 884.5 “69.6 154.4) tomo 
July—bec. 1948 1,366.9 Beef Hoe 11255 Berk 921.5 67.4 172.7 12.6 
Jan.e—June 1949 1,409.4 BGGen, silsG 92.5 S-6 1,008.8 71.6 ° 145.1 10e8 
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Exports ef Canadian Produce, etc. (cont'd) 


| All United - Other United. Other 
Period - Countries) Kingdom Commonwealth States Foreign 
Value Vaiue —-——s«Vtlue _ Value Value 
Calendar Balance of Trade (including re-exports) 
Year 

1935 + 187.6 oS feb sp a he - 39.35 + 2ee0 

1936 +2 (S05.4 * + 273.35 + Lae —~ 24.4 + 47.9 

1937 Te cJoee + Cole kL + 15.5 11843 + 49.9 

1938 cue 6 ts) peek ao peg & 146.0 + 58.0 

1939 + 184.9 + 214.9 Tape -LO7eL + 48.7 

1940 Gee AB ote L. + 42.7 ~292.5 Be ec eis! 

1941 + 191.6 + 441.8 + 83.0 594.8 saa ofl a 6 

1942 +  14Le. + 586.8 +502.6 408.1 +2Ooed 

1943 +1, 26603 + 90206 telaeo 25760 +348 07 

1944 +1, 72402 Ha be les +2814 —11207 +4279 
19454) +1, 681.5 + 85008. +59845 + 25.0 +427.4 
1946(8) # 411.9 1 Sond, se AIG = ASL gO 

1947 +. Rolled + 564.3 +25667 —918 e1 +3549 

1948 +. 47361 t- DB9 ee +144.0 ~283 66 +225.9 
Jan.-June 1948 + 148.8 + (22089 + 5800 —228 02 + Bleo 
July—Dec. 1948 + 824.5 + 168.3 + 85.5 =~ 53904 +126.0 
Jane-June 1949 to So L + 174.2 + 76.4 508 05 + 85.5: 


1 Yotals represent the sum. of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of 
rounded amounts. 


(a) The data for imperts (and therefore for the balance ef trade) for 1945 and 1946 
are considerably distorted by the large quantities of military equipment, the 
property of the Canadian government, returned to Canada in those yearss An | 
estimated correction for this factor gives the following values: 


fer imports: total imports 1945, $1,555.6 million, 1946, $1,864.6 million; from 
United Kingdom 1945, $121.7 million. (7.8%), 1946, $141.5 million (7.6%); from ether 
Commonwealth, 1945, $119.8 million (7.7%), 1946, $1364 million (7.3%); from the 
United States 1945, #1,202.4 million (77.3%), 1946, $1,405.5 million (75.3%); from 
ether countries 1945, $151.2 million (7.2%); 1946, $181.5 million (9.7%) » 

for balance of trade: all countries, 1945, +91, 711.8 million, 1946, +$474.6 million; 
United Kingdom, 1945, +$649.8 million, 1946, +$457.5 million; 

ether Commonwealth, 1945, 4409.6 million, 1946, +172.9 million. 
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Table C ~ Exports of Canadian Produce, by Ceuntries 


——— a eee ee 
ee —- 


Calendar Year Ts 
Comtry 1938 1947 1948 
ae $000 $? 000 51000 S500 


TR een Ot + 


Commonwealth Countries 


Kurope= 
Inited KingdoMssscesscvescecce 
LYSLERA ioccccretndevobeses ee 
Gibraltarccccoeesaccsceeceeves 


NEGA cid rete 6.6.4 ewlo © @.c.me 6008)0.d 0.6 


Tota Ls, IULTOPEsscoceseeccooe 
America 

Newfoundland. scosseceasecovons 

Bermuda « SCSIGOCHOHSHRHREVORORVCHXVESZE 


Bar badose @eeeevesesdse one > @¢ 
Jamaica. C669 99082090G00922300000 
Trl i nidad and ‘Lo bage OF BSDEHXOOEG 


Bahamas wWweeseeeodvossvgese Paxoseceds BEES ) 
Leeward and Penta’ eee ) 
Bead Sk LO es © ow, « we 0 Giese * 6 6 


Pre elie Gree wigs 6 ct ease oo oe ele 
as Pee SAG 6 .cie cese.e 8.6 de mcs 
Totals, AMETLCas.cesscevs 
Africa— 
Nerthern Rhodesia. 928 O0HRAGOKG4 ) 
Unien ef Sowth Africasc.scos) 
Other British seuth africa...) 
Beubnern Rhedesias «ses 4066 6 «6 


GAMDLAeisscorecencocesdsdene a) 
eh G26 Us dco die cacteeme ok’ 


NUGOU LP wees 060 0s6 ye eG bse eae 5 
SLOPTA TLOOKEseccecclseeoue os 

Other British West Africacece. 
BETES SUGAN ese» osu wie aoe oa ote 
BEIULSI Bast ALTLCa seach sce 


totals, Africa. 6899930806 


Asia 
DRG Five aco tye 4 a ola 075. oa alere 
PARLBtAlie ss <seue eeu ten sence e) 
PUTA. s « 6-* 6.8 2OF SCBSLCHHLCHHGCHLOHS 
UEV ION sas soso 0 000 a0 seu ea bink ay 
BACK s cases os.cae ease smewteedes 
Beireaehy ‘A 89a tne dae Ge ane wo eka 
Other British East Indies.... 
Hong Kongo vescessecscocevaude 
Pa DSS ARG. sieukisws be < 


e®qoeoevvse gos 


letals, 


ASLAscsocvoacnoseaeo 


eee ED: 


55,085 
5,108 
9,063 

18,214 
26, 354 
) 3,688 


1,028" . 


4. 1, 682 


= SE eA 


323084 


42,947 


825 
4,079 
1,602 
7,464 

9 
6, 398 
_ 85478 


olds (25 


55,055 
4,102 
5,654 

12, 350 

17,105 
3,636 
6,177 
Veer 
8, 229 

a 


115,459 


Ci 


335,604 
3,986 
267 


£3054 


541,911 
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Exports of Canadian Produce, by Countries 


4 Country 1938 . 
$*000 


Commonwealth Countries (cont'd) 


Oceania— 
POLICE cine eters ara tecctelere eee eras 6 ce 
New malic G svatele coe e's ee eiareloie e ¢ 


Fides scccce weds tcccens ce 6's se 


Ore OCEAN Bios Mocs cee deit'ece 


Totals, Oceanlacrccecesecs 


Totals, Commonwealth Countries 


Foreign Countries 


United States and Possessions— 
URLLCEA STACES es cccccccesecace 
nln ical oe g a lalelguatnias ees) 4 6 6 Scale « 6 
American Virgin IslandSecscee 
igtTiC te wiate: steralaieis ciel 6.0 6 4 0s: ele «4 
PUCYUC RiCOs cecdecosscecdecece 
United States Oceaniarcscecos 


totals, United States 
and PoSSE€SS1ONS.cccececs 


Latin America— 
ATZENTINAcccccocsvecscee2c000 
PAG e ee ohare a seein Oe) 6 6.8 4 9 ec 8186 @'6 
iG Lis a'ere a/sleeeGieie ¥-s)8-0.0'0 
Alta gia cle sala sccm es.0/5 0 wena 's 
COLOMbLAsccccoscesversccscecves 
COSte RiChscecce saccsecsccscd 
CAG) ere la wialele suateiel 6 v's 6.010 ¢ 1 6 -0.a'0%s'e 
Dominican RepubliCerccsr.cccove 
ECuadoLrecccoscoccescaccescvce 
El Salvaderecsccoocessrcvs000e0 
Guatemala.ccocsacccccccsccees 
Pima teterete alee viustal a a'a: 8616-0 6 enue * 08 
HonduraS.ceccccceescccerscnee 
MOXICO. vic ecles > 0.9 615 01014 0 6 cieieie 06 
NLiCa@raguadesrecsscseccocescssce 
POEs ee eee edge se we soe ees 606 
Paraguayossscccce 
PBT, ee ka cee 0 aie ee 6 oe 6 0 e088 .00 © 
ULUgUay.cecccsecvcssee0c00%a00 
VeneZuelaecccccccccscsesscsee 


e©o8 0240 


aeeeneoerneoge 6 & 


Tetals, Latin Americaeece 


442,902 


270,461 


Li, dle 


Calendar Year 


L947 
$*000 


60, 294 
37, 386 


1,168 501 


1,034, 226 
300 

160 
3,299 
21,605 


199 


150405789 


31,697 

567 
31, 660 
4,392 


9,950. 


1, 780 
7,502 
1,914 
1,626 
665 

1, 630 
1, 366 
641 
leon 
590 
1,882 
153 
3,695 
3,571 
12.989 


129 9771 


1948 
&'000 


38, 257 
18,375 
492 
156 


ofscoU 


1,052,591 


1,500,987 
865 


January—J une 


1949 
$'0Q00 


2 BG" 


Experts ef Canadian Preduce, by Ceuntries 
cont'd 


“Calendar Year January—J une 


Foreign Ceuntries (cont'd) 


Kurope= 

RL DAW Gs 6:64% 0s oso ek emie ss 6 eletties 8 505 18) Nil 
Austriae seoaoooeoaogeg cdo RaGC ads agessasad 8 3,070 5,110 2,883 
Belgium and Luxembourgessescseee 9,905 52, 749 55,035 20, 283 
BULZaTLaecccccccsccccecesseccsce 9 14 Leo 50 
CrechosleVakiadsetsws enseteenae 5,164 Los (a eyo 1,959 
ID ERIATHE Teale arelalece Ciererare overs aia oreseeoranets 1,528 4,528 Gs 748 29057 
TCO och 6 we Se ee eh ee eee es c a Nil Nil 
Finland. Svusedsoeoeeoaeesoanasveaeeoeeeoe sana 482 i, 212 Pas 280 365 
PYeWCGss<e008 9e-eceooeeageegoes ood @ O,Loe 81,058 92,963 ergo Le 
Germany « @eseeoagasgsogqeagoaevnesseeoegvpeaHeeaansesd 18 3 261 ee 6390 dea eL4 sols 493 
PO CE iiss clue ae ajainialeiitures & aoe. 1,560 0,440 9,663 1,063 
LMMCGLLY o iain oe oa #0 lee a eie's 0-6 4 enere ks 4. 946 820 66 
(POL OIN wwe.0 mia-wie aletwiase 0.0 ad & 644 000 18 2,485 1,845 692 
LtELYseoseses @eaaoetze@ezsoe? @¢oosseaees 1,745 59, 688 52,579 5,891 
Latvilae @2eeaa02686O0ORP9D GH KKH HHS FCHARBHYADOD 276 Nil Nil Nil 
WL EINE Ga.6, 6 6 0 Aces a oA e biaaacalete bios 912 Nil a Nil 
Netherlands. ®eeasus HU RTRUHOHOHHORBRIABDA LO; 267 55, 940 43, 684 6, 916 
NOrwayeccecc @es@eo0ceouecoetogeaeonggs 7,854 20,520 20,429 8,843 
Pelomdes <5 sens savbeusvet sees See Wet 15, 380 5,804 254 
Des gaee ® Ms aas ¢ ® ¥ 9e28 068 978088468 as oy 562 Os tod Dy 500 
fier SMa MAdeGlra sees s.0.0:6 eke 4 392 a 44 
FUME NO 2a ae eiaarekelatee tel ee: oie a lecelae 6 42 103 440 a4 
te) eae ee ee ae oi ree oe 1a1 941 596 ile 
CANGCLEWS ons 14) 0 + bianasa ote Stare 6 o otetaale 
eae ere O41 17,461 7207 Pay ds) 

eae ANOS spurte cok uel 736 14,196 19,389 13,736 
Union of Soviet Secialist 

Republics. @e2e070020 @298G0053 96 GBH OSB G 8 957 4,866 glee Di 
Yugoslavia. @9OSeSDSPRHHAHROEOHRHOODE DAES .) ee Gs 723 ey 250 162 

Lotals, BUuTOpes. oswese< (oocus — 947,794 516,854 114,513 
Uther Foreign Countries~ 

afghanistan. ea ev eoosc Paeaovoasnoeana a Neb 56 45 2 
i a On a «t ay a e hie Die 
Bien @ee88892828958290890 4 sai Ry ehh 1,266 
Canary Lalande teeeies nice 3 46 ats e 
UUM wie ais aalw wise Coie tie a Wie ee 2 885 54 984 y4e) ass _ 
Nea gaa eee geen oy ae "396 : Ba Bale 
zs: + a ®eeaee eo 38 Q 2 LO, 2ee Ege 205 5 865 
EUHLOPLas sess swiss es eusdesina rs ° Nil 94 74 : 30 
cP OAPAMA ED O2 an ieniaetis sto mterrye 804 4,598 by 147 1,904 
Frengh Kast IndLeGe swseeaascccds 28 858 498 1 
French Guiana. ®@seeedaeooasevaeeeee 2 6 264 129 
French VICCHME Goats a cigs treis/ Faw eaters 80 250 153 Ey 
frencn west TG) Chive sea ster: 172 1, 743 538 25 


WT ee 


Exports of Canadian Preduce, by Countries 


Tate weyers I EOI AT LT ES TOT I SIT IR 
Calendar, year January—J une 


Fereign Countries (cont'd 


Other Foreign Countries (cont! d)- 


BOG a LAM « <icik esis 04 06.000 cess eke Nil 128 88 9 
Weree Wut a latelavels e'elo.4ie 6.9 6.0.6 6 6.001076. 0.6.6 80 946 684 1,530 
Tragecescvccccccsscsecc00000000 40 25160 831 S41 
EMAONCHLA:ccoccvoss0e00000000000 902 5,807 75959 2,955 
TAPUNsecccccccccccvseccccsvccca 20,710 559 8,001 2,079 
JOC AAA Ae ee & @ e 152 
KOTCicccccos0es2000000000800000 a 30 25 19 
PSO IU sin ose ee '6e 0060 ees 6's ae be 20 144 129 75 
MadagasCaLrecesscess0r02000000000 L176 408 54 
MOTOCCOcceccccescecccccscvreccse 97 1,447 1, 700 095 
Netherlands Gulanaeoceccoercc0e 39 826 695 586 
Netherlands Antilles. sescccccce 204 1,844 2,175 1,048 
TALOSUINCs occcesesesccevesevses . f 38 5,900 
Philippine Islands. .ce.sccssrecce 1,465 10, 448 9,810 5,972 
Portuguese Africa..secccosovece 1,595 1,398 by 208 1,730 
Portuguese ASLA.ccecccesssev0es 1 147 104 153 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ccccece 270 1,158 1,452 585 
DIAM she tuo tloe erases svecsoeveses 20 415 609 564 
Spanish Africae. cscoccccccccces Nil 62 54 10 
Dds sisle a cs 0 dios eescscescoecses 64 Ry 246 6,094 25828 
TYLipelicccccccscccveccscvecscce Nil 5 5 il 
Other Ttalian Africacccrsccocee Nil 7 a Nil 
TUPKEYococcscsccccr0ecccccesve0 1,916 epee er P24 oa 904 
Tetals, Other Foreign 

CoumtrieSecccecsscccecceee Olglic 88,049 92,012 46,840 
Totals, Foreign Coumtries..cocssccee S94,68L 1,606,401 £045,047 921,184 
Grand Tetalsececcescccsccccccsscces 9514084 2,774,902 5,075,493 1,424,617 


Less than $500. 

Included uader Foreign Countries from Jan. 1, 1948. 
Included under Foreign Countries from Jan. 1, 1949. 
Included under Commonwealth Coumtries prier to 1948. 
Net listed separately befere 194%. 

Included under Commonwealth Countries prior to 1949. 
January-March only. 
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Table D — Imports by Countries 


Calendar Year January—Jume 
Country 1938 1947 1948 _ 1949 
$000 $7000 $1000 $000 


Commonwealth Countries 


Europe 
United Kingdom..cooseesccossees 119,202 189,370 299,502 163, 209 
POT WIG « a c\o.¥. 6 Shaina elk lecelee bisinieniame 27 76 85 &9 
CAN ATS a dtkheelae oe 6 wreieie Dei ers a Nil Nil Nil 
Mal bao ok or eoecea & bitieee te acta nie ee eeS-ecLc #2 bah eo) 9 
Totals, Europ@ccsccoeeeses I19,521 189,458 299,592 163,257 
America— 
Temi 1 OL ANG « asaceleis. 6 avaiele "eles aie 2,194 9,427 Leg. 918g 
TIBI oie as ee 0.0 olateske nevis Sree yess te 69 Std 133 77 
ee eo ee oe ase ee 6,387 Ry 542 
al Chie 6.618 wee elelele ar6 616 56 e%e lelerere: 9 9 9,557 1g 1OO 
Trinidad and Tobago....cecsses 2) 508 55654 9,027 8,072 
BGRAMASs ccesceccevsccoesuccses) os ( 615 648 497 
Leeward and Windward Islands..) 2,585 ( 199 308 139 
BeLtaeh Honduras a. vases eek eee ape 584 834 201 
Diasva Gu GULATIA 6 a sas etaate® vide cre © Tels 12,358 15,380 fe vsy2 
Falkland Islandsessccossesecee | a ae ils ane Bee = Nig 
Petals; AMEVLCAs sia eeeecs 2e,001 43,041 29,971 2i4cor 
Africa— 
Northern Rhodesia...scecesceces) ( 29 19 26 
Union of South iy DLCR As evalevea.s)) guys Sa! ( 4,228 5,816 2,402 
Other British Seuth Africas...) ( a a NAL 
or MH OOGST Ranches acciauclens 9) £61 484 192 
WU A ielavelsieleislsce eceileverecaieisleley stereos Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ree ce es spi ees 9,751 4,517 
Sierra eens. cavern. mere Li ; 18 ne he 
Other British West Africa...e.. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Bd GUSH OUGAN 6 orare vievete lates awe 27 26 36 
British East Africa 1,155 : M a a 
@eeeeo69 05085 1 683 9 543 684 
Tetals, RUPLGA so ciecr ee eee 4,760 20,807 29,595 ay O a 
Asia—- | 
NGL ais ok a) tlmiald ek einsein Uae ee | 
Situs ck ce ee ee ey at eee sei | 
EYEE DAG o 05a alle bers) walk nrae wale eee eee PM ges: eS ; b b 
6 delay gu speedy got 30 5,679 LU G55 11,182 6,274 : 
OMe seescecccoscescoecccscece 9 Nil 5, 53% 527 | 
British MSLAVA Aitawesces 6®ee¢eee? 1O,e73 16,908 el 878 10 545 
Other British East Indies..co. 27 30 i Be : vas 
HOR EURO seiscsta adele 785 982 
5 @®@eecd000800006 1,866 961 
PaLOSti nes owe rere cae: ; 
e 131 OL 49 c 


TO UELS MST Win s's 4 ore, s-orlelelele £52463 71,857 195264 52,789 
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Imperts by Countries (cont! d) 


ined G1) eh cies ale o's. 6 oe 66 00 eo 6 6.6.8 
New Oa ANG 6 clleis bia 680 6 échelle 0.00.8 


2 2 
Dl lilies sc 6506 seb ois.cin dovces ses oe 


Other Oceaniasccoocccecccescos 
Tetals, Oce@eaniascscss.ccceos 


Tetals, Commonwealth Countries..oo. 


Foreign Countries 


United States and Pessessions— 
United States.cocccrcsccveccce 
Alaskacsceccccoseceses00000000 
American Virgin IslandSooocccoe 
HAWALLc cccecccccceccrsececcccs 
Puerto Ric@cceccocecs200000000 
United States Oceaniaceccooo0e 


Tetals, United States and 
POSBESSLONS. ooccaevccvoe 


Latin America- 
AYZeNntimaccoscccccebocvv000000 
PO LVL oie «6-6 ererels ols. 0010-6 eles b0'6 6 
Brazile ceccccccccsecccec200000 
Chile@ccccassccercvcecsoecvn0cs 
ColombDiddecocccceccsvecerceccecs 
Costa INANE @ a ate lele e166 6.4 01s erntt 96 ace 
GCUDRs ccoccevcccccecccscscesecese 
Deminicar Republice.ceccosc000e 
Ecuador. occcesccc000 0000000000 
BL Salvadorscoccsccs0000000000 
Guatemalac.coocrssee0000000000 
ie Th aoa oe ore bin eiaiaie eiere sie 6 ess a7eje. 6 8 
HOnduraSeeccoccceccccscvcese00n 
M@XLC@c00e000000000008000000000 
Nicaraguaes.cxsccecc0e000000000 
PanaM&ccceoccceccreresccess00e0e 
Paraguay ooor000000800000000000 
Perc 6 000000000000000000000000 
Uruguay ccccccccccs000000000000 
VeneZzue@lacocaocascces20090000000 


Tetals, Latin America 


186,099 


424,731 
102 

Nil 

145 

6 
Nil 


424,984 


2,149 
8 

769 
179 


1947 1948 
$' O00 $000 
14, 222 27,415 
10,831 11,603 
4,178 8,275 
pest Nid 
29,251 47,293 
354,594 504,114 
1,974,679 1,805,763 
744 1,323 

16 46 

709 796 

270 1,583 

Nil Nil 


399,142 


Bebe R09 


January—June 


1949 
$2000 


12,000 
5,599 
3,629 

Nal 


PAWY 225) 


RO0,007 


1,008, 786 
344 

3 

168 

362 

Nil 


1,009,665 


TE 
Imports by Countries (cont! d) 


eer scence tc TPR LE A TS RC OAD CEC CE ECA A A CIO A 
Calendar Year January—J une 


Forel Countries (cont'd 


Europe~- 
AldDanLacccccvsvceccsessecoveswe e Nil Nil Nil 
AUStrLadecesocrsceccccesevvcces 83 89 eal 132 
Belgium and Luxembourgecececee 6,181 10,120 15,661 11,513 
BULZariadececovcsvescereccvcees a Nil a ud 
Czechoslovakiacceccexssosvvevce 23028 5,645 4,809 4.5258 
Denar occ oie S Wb neleis +0 » Viglerians 174 1,455 9,585 1,373 
EStONLas veces ens eve tseevocenres 20 Nil 4 2 
PUR ss vie.c amiiteleie sais 6 6 wixoee ele 68 30 59 22 
FranC@coscccescsccccscenseeces 6,105 8,700 12, 648 6,509 
GEYMANY occccessssvesvseescveves ey 200 498 L, veg 5,758 
GLECCRc a sevecenscersevecesesse a) 95 144 70 
HUM garyeccsccsecesccerncceecsece 161 50 105 Al 
Icelandecccccccccesceoscsecoces 5 350 76 16 
LEALY vac ta vwstign access eigen ete 2,631 Pie eA 6,981 4,576 
if yagh: eee ee CREEL eee ee eee Lo Nil E 3 
Lithuaniaecesceoscscccsescevec a Nil 2 e 
Netherlandseccoscvcascceccsosce 5, 756 5,550 5,351 35659 
NEV Vek cee E war 6 + kmEs eee ee 158 A090 Ag kOS 42h 
POLI s cee 8 oe Ee oe bee os ee « eel “s ee 61 
POPbUgalecevcscecevseevcevsese a 1,409 Ligalat @ 6355 
AZOreS and MAdELTAcsscesnresde £72 655 564 521 
ROUMONL As ccccrenceesaseeaveans 44 ee 13 3 
SPA ne ccoccccceecesccesecvecese 793 3,003 "Ee ooo 1,063 
DWEGEHs tech eu evens bie © vaste 8 0s e114 5,184 orp eee i, 020 
Switzerland. cescsvesscccsssces 3, 488 +, 941 75444 4,451 
Union of Seviet Socialist 

HEDUDLECS 6s atevpie's.0:64 ees pievese 50 eo? 181 4 
2 


EUCOSLAVLAG eso seus s os eee er es es 64 20 1 
Laan har rv Lrg re - 
lotals, LULTODPE « o e*GADOGOeQOROBED 59,891 Os 568 (1 oe. 44. te 

Other Foreipn Countries 

Afghanistan. ee@eneds#e 2002897200320 F5 6 Nil Nil Nil Nil 

RE pearls oe SING ala bl wales eee oe e . e 

Belgian Congo. soe: . a 815 4 gre 

: 3 CC a | 1,644 393 

IPR sg fe tel dic Goethe ale ow cm Wik b1a me eek ral a 6 Ae 


Canary LOLSNGGs a «os eclds.ceeee 14 e We 9 


CHINDesescecccvccscvercceceene 2,466 ey 504 ogube 1,668 
Egypte svescesscsccccveevccccece 547 205 8 490 114 
HOTEL 2 Oe sein ae so hg ereiwe eine ceo. ps 9 48 Pe 


er ME Ol CaS sho 5.6 ene oe ete 65 gue pee he 
Prencit ash LiL OGs sees ess as 2138 a 9 Nil 
PrORGH COLAnA evSes oes seen es Nak a Nil Nil 
Uren Gl CMAULT oes se oe hoe e oa eae ay 18 Nil 3 


French West TMGLGSws os oat ere ee a 19 ayi/ 


EE ats 


imports by Comtries (cent! d) 


Calendar Year January—J une 


Fereign Countries (cont'd) 


Other Foreign Ceuntries (cont! d)-— 


SeEIUCAUC irs s/s o's oes 6 6 4. 0 9.6 via 4'e'e 0.6 are Nil Nil Nil 
Mee cee sias s  ahe bleiside 0's e alse eo 0 0% 84 299 959 181 
TTAGccccscvcecsccrevrceveeseves 503 1,502 799 478 
PREGHOSGIR ticle cle sseccecseseecees 786 200 2,261 819 
JAPANeo cccescecesesscer0s0000008 4,645 550 5,144 1,851 
WOPGRM sae des ee oredcccccceseeve & e e Nil 
POLO 6 yao ole 6 cle eso discal e eS cces L Nil Nil Nil 
Per OG TUR s s bev cele wiuletsie Wels 9 0's 6.0% 38 25 7 7 
MadagasCarecccecsevcesvcecs0c0e 56 18 28 8 
MOLOCCOceccccscecccocvcecesceene 69 306 346 77 
Netherlands Gulanaecesecsccccccce Nil 519 873 215 
Netherlands Antillesecoscvcxscce a 8,648 7286 525 
PaCUe ST NGs pene cscs cr becece ences t £ 2SaL 
Philippine Islandsecccoevvcsececs 586 8,065 6,442 1,520 
Portuguese ROTORS eaeenee ute <« Bh 392 ie 6 
Pertugues€ ASIA ..cc.ccc200220000 a Nil Nil Nil 
St. Pierre and Miquelonescocvece 10 15 gis ie 
SIMs ae cae ale p< epee Ske LO 28 79 43 
Spanish Africaccoscccessxvecvccee Nil Nil Nail Nil 
SUPlavpageesccce res esescasscege 13 30 28 19 
TEAOO Leas aie ss es wane Foes enes vee a Nil Nil Nil 
Other Italian Africacccccsccece Nil S Nil Nil 
Turkey eccssscccccccsscsccccvcce. ol Ryo le ae 64 0238 
Totals, Other Foreign 

Coumtries.ccocsescccevcee 10,460 26,429 20,879 15,022 
Totals, Foreign Countriesesccsccesce AIL,595 e219,550 2,152,851 1,155,340 
Grand Totals.ccsccccccscccccscccccce Giigtol 1,575,944 2,656,949 1,409,377 


mre ao wo & 


Less than $500. 


Imcluded under Foreign Coumtries frem Jan. 1, 1948. 
Included wder Foreign Countries from Jan. 1, 1949. 
Included under Cemmoswealth Ceuuntries prior to 1948. 


Net listed separately befere 1949. 


Included under Commonwealth Countries prier toe 1949. 


January-March onlyo 
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Table E - Exports of Canadian Produce to all Gountries by Main Groups 


Calendar Years 1938, 1946-1948 and January-June 1948-1949 
. (millions of dollars) 


SCE os Coane 
P46 £ 


a 


om 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 190.9 578.5 685.7 643.7 21906 


Animals and Animal Products 118.L° 358.5 3531.4 454.9 197.0 
Fibres, Textiles,and Textile Products 15.1 5508 49.5 45.6 21.0 
Wood, Weod Products and Paper 21156 625.6 «886.2 ° 9538.7 45505 
Tron and its Products GOuL 227.5) V21be2* 9 281.5 132.5 
Non—Ferrous Metals and their Preducts 179.7 247.8 303.9 5395.9 190.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 2000 O74 14.06 94.9 41.4 


Chemicals and Allied Products 1935 67.6 83.8 79.8 41.2 
Miscellaneous Commodities 19.6 so eal SSa7 145.4 48.2 


Tetal . 83706 21202 S17409 5075.4 LAdd.1 


Table F ~ Imperts for Consumption from all Ceuntries by Main Greups 
Calendar Years 1958, 1946-1948 and January-June 1948-1949 
(millioas of dollars) 


ox 


SLL = Tesi rst Timea Bae. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Preducts 125.1 31008 356.5 349.9 165.6 


Animals and Animal Preducts 2508 64.2 8609 84,7 58 03 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Preducts Got 264.1 390.6 850.6 179.1 
Weed, Weed Preducts and Paper S201 69.6 89.5 735.07 58 ol 
Tren and its Preducts 162.6 491.1 762.4 1782.3 593.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Preducts 38.4 120.3 160.9 155.8 77.0 
Nom-Metallic Minerals and Preducts 121.7 332.7 452.2 606.2 262.8 
Chemicals and Allied Preducts D008 92.9 113.1 118.4 58.7 


Miscellaneous Commodities 49,6 181.7 162.1 115.3 57.8 


Tetal 67705 1,927.3 2,573.9 2686.9 1,270.1 


ay eS 


Table G — Analysis of Changes in Value of Domestic Exports to all Ceuntries 
by Main Groups 


: January-June 1947~1949 i 


Value in $000,000 Percentage Change 

1947 1948 1949 1948-49 1947-49 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 3435.6 21506 565.4 +351.88 + 5.76 
Animals and Animal Preducts LOC ARMEEHO.0 « WLa705 ~30.19 slAs42 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 24.4 2100 15.5 —2616 -36246 
Woed, Weed Preducts and Paper 402.7 455.5 408.2 ~- 9.96 + 1.57 
Iren and its Preducts 13862 Bea Ar) 154.6 +16.91 +11.86 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 143.2 190.1 SLive +14..26 +51.68 
Nen-Metaillic Minerals and Preducts otek 41.64 236]: 29.62 ~14,76 
Chemicals and Allied Proeducts 4267 Glee 58.9 eS bo - 8.87 
Miscellaneous Cemmodities 58.7 48.2 60.0 +24.658 Geos ry nal 
Tetal 1,528ed 1,400.1 1,424.6 csomee Rmeat gt meee eA 


ee 


Table H ~ Analysis ef Changes in Value of Imports from all Countries 
by Main Groups 
ae ry ne 1947-1949 


Value. in $000,000 " Percentage Change 
1947-1948 _ 1949 1948-49 1947-49 | 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 174.6 165.6 176.3 + 6047 + 1.55 
Animals and Animal Preducts 4702 38.63 59.5 + 2.56 -~160679 
Fibres,Textiles and Textile Products 220.5 17 Died 192.0 Hil £22, 12085 
Weod, Wood Preducts and Paper 45.5 38 o1 4164 + 8.84 - 8.61 
Iren and its Preducts 356204 593504 487.4 +2389 +3449 
Non—Ferrous Metals and their Products 78.9 770 86.4 412.22 + 9.55 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Preducts 191.8 26202 248 64 = 5029 +2952 
Chemicals and Allied Products oy Be 58.61 6535 + 8.15 + 9.28 
Miscellaneous Commodities 192 S Vers) 74.8 +29.46 =~ 5262 
Tetal LpebGeeye Gel 1,409.4 cpl Phe 412.15 


nce aE A tC A SPORT AAT CEE OA SOA I IT A ASSOC STAT AA LLCO LEDS ELIAS LDL OLA I a cn I IL TEESE EN ESE 
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Table I - Experts ef Canadian Preduce to the United States by Main Groups 
1938, 1946-1948 and January-June 1948 and 1949 
i ie (milliens ef dellars) 


ae 


Sa a 
Aah NG WROD: ian egies aa 
on tarsmtneec SSe  E  SS 


falendar Year January-June 
1958.” |. 1946. 31947... 1948 1948 __—:1949. 


PSS 


aaa 


Agricultural and Vegetable Preducts 31.0 1135.8 65.8 139.5 4607 66.8 
Auimals and Animal Preducts 5004 99.0 94.1 217.9 68.9 81.7 
Fibres, lextiles and Textile Preducits Lr 10.95 10.4 17.0 Tol DoD. 
Wood, Weed Preducts and Paper 140.3 447.8 611.6 754.9 55505 4 =3 2767 
Tren and its Products 4.1 5200 57.0 9202 41.9 62.0 
New-Ferreus Metals and their Preducts 33.9 98.6 100.8 166.5 735.0 98.4 
Nen-Metallic Minerals and Preducts Lvs 36.3 4501 5709 eoek 2002 
Chemicals and allied Preducts 708 50.0 31,9 33.6 16.4 18.4 
Miscellaneeus Commodities 903 20.1 17.6 2200 11% lOeL 

Tetal 270.5 887.9 1034.2 1,801.0 646.0 690.9 


a a a 


Table J —- Imperts Eatered fer Censumptien frem the United States by 
Main Greups 
moe 29 Bp and January—Jume 1949 and 1949 


Agricultural and Vegetable Preducts 47.0 155.5 169.7 116.6 S707 68.6 
Animals and animal Preducts 1056? 955.9 °° = S7ge tae 25.4 © 29.0 | 
Fibres, lextiles and Textile Preducts 30.2 140.2 217.0 112.2 57.0 sana 
Weed, Woed Preducts and Paper 2604 64.28 82.7 67.4 5409 58 02 
Iren and its Preducts 134.8 467.0 725.9 713.1 565.8 438.0 
Non-rerrous hietals and their Preducts 24.4 84:1 120.5 109.2 58.0 61.7 
Nen-Metallic Minerals and Products 91.9 27408 564.5 456.4 195.5 179.8 
Chemicals and Allied Preducts 2200 83.6 99.6 106.1 5Rek 56.6 
Wiiscellaneous Commodities 57.0 102.0 1357.9 81.6 40.0 5724 


Tetal 424.7 1405-38 1974.7 1805.8 884.5 108.8 


i, Pee 


Table K = Principal Cemmodities eves wees to the United States Ranked 


Newsprint paper 85.2 224-8 291.9 5340.3 a 


81.1 
Woed pulp e106 100.0 156.1 185.0 72.8 
Planks and boards 11.6 SOot 7968 1279 4001 
Farm machinery and implements (excluding 
farm tractors) 204 14.5 23.5 506 3909 
Nickel and its preducts 12.4 41.5 38 28 56.5 34.5 
Fish and fishery preducts Leo4 5005 44.3 Wares 27.4 
zine and its products Qo2 17.8 14.5 Coee 17.8 
Cepper and its products Toe 6.8 907 17.8 17.2 
Grains 1207 37.4 528 44.2 16.4 
Cattle, n.eop. (primarily beef) See a a 4608 15.2 
Pulpwood 10.4 ened S4.1 4202 14.4 
Whiskey 10.5 2507 18.0 Roek 13.7 
Fertilizers, chemical Dod 1707 18.4 20 05 15.4 
Lead and its preducts 005 509 15.4 18.2 10.5 
Furs, undressed 4.3 19.2 19.9 14.9 9.8 
Aluminum and its preducts 0.4 10.9 Ded Reo 9.6 
Asbestes and its products Del 17.8 ROA 32.1 Lee | 
Beef and veal, fresh OoL a 2605 707 
Clever seed 1.0 1.6 500 1502 7.6 
Cattle, dairy and pure~bred 105 16.4 15.6 2006 7.5 
Precious metals and products( except gold) 12.6 10.8 Ras 13.8 Tee 
Shingles De 9.6 19.6 209 606 
Ferro-alleys Oo? 4.5 11.7 12.5 6el 
Tractors and parts a 00d Ded 10.0 6.1 
Rubber and its preducts Ook Do4 5.7 10.2 5Se4 
retatees, seed . 0.6 rod 207 506 502 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 2ol 906 10.4 lloL Sed 
Paper and products (excluding newsprint) 1.0 49 8.6 13.8 4.7 
Farinaceous products pas Gok 508 Tor 4.5 
Ceal and coke 1.5 Sak 208 5.1 4.1 
Peultry, live and dressed 0.2 a 508 15.2 O04 
Hides, skins, and unmanufactured leather 208 Zol 500 14.6 Sok 
Binder twine 0.7 507 50d 4of 209 
Tetal, principal cemmedities 239.6 76lel 907.9 1,559.2 628.0 
Percent of all exports te 
United States 88.59 85.71 87.79 8922 90.91 


a - Less than $50,000 


Table I, — Primcipal Cemmedities Imported frem the United States Ranked by Main 


Headings According te Value of Imports in the Peried January—June,1949. 
= (Values in million dollars) 


nail 


_. Calendar Year Jano~J me 
1938 =—=s_—«1946 1947 1948 1949 


Machinery and Parts S107 124.3 195.4 20506 108.5 
Mining and Metallurgical Machinery 4.7 Gok 11.8 220d 18.1. 
Printing Machinery 2o4 602 11.3 14.9 ToV 
Household Machinery 1.8 5el 14.5 9.6 — 462 
Office and Business Machinery 209 609 10.0 79 4.2 

Ceal, Coal Products and Coke 30.6 132.1 152.8 20504 T7oF 
Bitumineus é¢eal 16.6 T7olL 961 L27.7 5206 
Authracite Ccoai 9.9 41.0 40.4 54.3 Then 

Vehicles, chiefly iron, and parts : . 

(excluding tractors) 39.00 106.0 179.6 120.6 7007 
Automebile parts 2405 66.5 9802 100.5 5964 
Autemebiles, passenger 1004 2407 5506 606 4.1 

Petroleum and its Preducts 444 8801 144.67 186.7 68.8 
Crude Pet®oleum fer refining b1oke 58.5 Tel 90.6 56.6 
Petroleum oils, refined ale BPs eed 59.4 86.7 2805 

Tractors and parts (chiefly farm) 14.3 A504 69.5 86.8 59.9 

Relling Mill Preducts, iron 1505 Roe 76.8 79.68 56.6 

Farm Implements and Kiachinery 
(excluding tractors) 49 2200 5660 ote / 3560 

Electrical Apparatus, neOePe 10.5 4525 64.4 54.9 50.7 

Raw Gotten ieee 5602 44.0 30.8 50.5 

Engines and Pellers 508 2407 Siete 4006 27.0 
Autemobile and Moter-—truck | 

engines, and parts 2u5 609 10.4 9.8 720 | 
Lecomotives and parts 04 D4 4.6 Del 509 

Cetten Piece Geods 200 5109 77.6 56.0 25.0 

Pipes, Tubes and Fittings, iren 1.4 8.1 13.1 17.0 15.5 

Books and Printed Matter hes ae gs 29.9 28 06 14.6 

Fruits, fresh 11.5 478 5509 18.5 12.4 

Furs and Preducts Sol 14.8 18.6 21.2 10.6 

Scientific and Educational Equipment 500 12.9 17.0 16.5 10.0 

Vegetables, fresh 45 eR 16.0 Sek 9.9 

Paper and products 506 ° 17.8 21.6 16.0 9.5 

Tourist Purchases 800 Jel 15.8 0.5 9.5 

Clay and its Products Sel LOL 13.6 16.9 Jee 

Stone and its Preducts 6ol 11.4 15.8 16.9 ee 

Glass and its Preducts Soo UES IAW 20.9 17.0 Bea 

Artificial Silk and Preducts pee 1i.4 19.8 10.9 8.0 

Vegetable oils, nen-feod Red 4o1 Bee 605 7.6 

Grains 13.2 11.28 50.3 2766 70d 

Rubber and its Preducts 506 14.8 Loek 14.0 7.9 

Synthetic Resins and Preducts 0.9 13.6 15.0 13.6 720 

Drugs and Medicines 220 79 9.8 pe} 6.8 

Tetal, principal cemmodities 296eek 995-6 1,389.0 1,351.7 7508 


Percent ef all imports from 
United States 69.75 70085 70.44 74.85 The42 7° 


Agricultural Food Products 9509 821524 


mR 


Table M — Exports of Canadian Produce te the United Kingdem by Main Groups 
1958, 1946-1948, and January—June_ 1948 and 1949 
( millions of dollars ) 


ee a 


rr Fa Ra A ae eS 
I A a a ne ee ee ne ne Oe 
gan 


Calendar Year January—J une 
ieee eee ee 8 146 | 47 19d) - 1948 eae 


: | A. 800.9 259.35 120.2 16464 
Agricultural Non-lood Products 11.4 89 19.0 126 o.7 fou 
|Animals and Animal Products Oat Weruieete. L50,.9% S82 91.9 25.5 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Preducts je eek 1.6 1.9 0.8 0.8 
Wood, Wood Products and vaper 58 3 5 8500 136.1 100.6 By ad®) 3609 
Iron and its Preducts 13.5 Lied Le? 2169 pes) 11.6 
Nonferrous Metals and their Products 91,5 8200 98.9 131.9 os 78.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products Sod 409 6 8 Tel Sek Sek 
Chemicals and Allied Products 5eQ 4.0 Bel 70d 40k Sel 
Miscellaneous Commodities Ae 4.9 Veo 5.6 pat 4.9 
Total Moet Oien) —Thlee’ “68609 50904 35506 


come a 


eR eR Baa AER LM RT TSOP TR rt NS RL SYS RS A A RR Mn 


‘able N - Imports Imterec for Consumption from the United Kingdom by Main Greups 
1958, ee _and January-June 1348 and 1949 
millions of dollars) 


et eee on Ne 


Calendar Year January—J une 
1958 1946 1947 1948s 1948 1949 


IA at Na AS BERBER I RN A RR REE TEN Rn RB ITT SE SE A ITE 


Agricultural and Vegetable BO eeue.e 16.4 Sel Bel 15.5 Ded 726 
Animals and Animal Products Ov is) 442 Bao 965 Seo eee 
Vibres,Textiles and Tex ile Preducts 40.1 6500 91.8 146.4 69.7 1305 
Wood, \vood Products and Paper 506 2 ek ed 500 Led 1.6 
Iron and its Preducts eLe6 L604 eteo 50.8 ASP 39.0 
Non-ierrous Metals and their Products 520 13.4 16s: 2028 LOee 12.0 
Non-lietaillic Minerals and Products 13.0 1 Loe PCPS s! daeel Lés6 
Chemicals and Allied Products 7.0 Ben 6.4 6.8 i 58 
Miscellaneous Commodities Haas Toe Lowe 2008 15.3 10.5 

Total W.5006« 201.4 «6 189.4 7 289. Dod ole PO aes 


| 


z ~ Ce A EE A ANN 
2 = sage EEN RE ESE IO Se ATE OBE BNA! DENT SOL AIOE I I CS EE <I IE CL 


x Incluéecs military equipment returned to Canada to an estimated value of 
$60.1 million. 


ee 


Table U — Analysis of Canadian Exports te the United Kingdom 


1938. 1946~1948 and January—June, 1949 
(milliens of dollars) 


__. Calendar Year Jano—June 
i9gg__ 1946 1947 1948 1949. 

Fruits 11.4 706 560 0.3 Oe . 
Vegetables 453 208 4.4 Ook O02 
Wheat Slei 240.06 oC son cee 138.4 i 
Other grains 10.0 TPR 7o4 Osteo = } 
Wheat tLour 9.6 55s5 7204 Ole6 2509 ; 
Rubber and preducts 407 204 Ser 1.5 0.4 
Seeds 0.4 1.0 Dee ree 0.9 
Tebacce Dea 4.6 11.4 603 Sao ; 
Fish and fishery products 6090 13.0 609 1.8 = 
Furs and preducts 8.8 10.8 704 8.0 506 
Leather and products 4o2 hed 4.9 1.8 0.7 
Bacon and hams 5025 65.8 606 67.8 9.0 
Meats, other than bacon and hams ded 2909 1405 965 _- 
Cheese AAAS Bleed ets Pie 508 
Milk preducts other than cheese fod 506 4.7 OoL = 
Eggs, shelled and processed 0.4 20eL 35.9 Siak Tol 
Planks and beards 19.4 oG6ee 7706 4509 16.0 
Other unmanufactured wood 50d 2400 Pat IP SLieel, 6.7 
Wood pulp Sef Loss a4el 2104 8.8 
Other manufactured wood Rok afew 300 Reh 1.0 
Newsprint paper bel 606 4.6 50d 500 
Other paper 4.0 4.0 Sek Sed , iek 
Beoks: and ether printed matter Cod 1Le7 166 0.5 OL 
lerro—alleys 0.2 208 8 oak: 10.0 66 3 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets rats SY 309 1.7 0.4 
Farm machinery and implements Beck 206 504 508 209 
Machinery (except farm) 4.3 0.8 204 Rob 0.6 
Aluminum and products a 4 Loek 2504 59.9 edeL 
Cepper and products 2601 19.6 2508 5408 *“"16e4 
Lead and Preducts 607 tank 10.6 14.5 902 
Nickel els 506 13.0 Lees 10.1 
Precious Metals (except gold) 9.8 8.8 8.6 11.5 78 
Zinc and products 606 4.8 10.3 1206 809 
Asbestos and preducts Leo ES | are 3.3 0.7 
Abrasives, artificial crude 0.9 200 fet Zee 1.6 
Acids 0.9 0.9 ee 500 0.9 
Denations and gifts (x) 1.8 See 204 0.8 
Other articles 35.9 3507 2902 2569 14.2 

Tetal 5592.7 597.5 75102 686.9 555 06 


a en nem cee reed DR a a ec 


(x) not available 


- 79 — 


| 


1938 194 
Beverages, alceholic Boy 4,4 
Leather, unmanufactured Leo fast! 
Leather manufactured 0.8 gags 
Cotten products 9.3 10.2 
Flax, hemp and jute and products 3e7 6.8 
Weol, raw and unmanufactured D06 eM 
Wool preducts 14.4 2700 
Artificial silk and preducts 1.9 9.5 
Other fibres and textile preducts Dee Dok 
Books and printed matter cee lel 
Castings and forgings , 0.6 1.0 
Farm implements and machinery Oo7 Oo2 
Hardware and cutlery 0.8 1.5 
Household machinery 0.6 Lod 
Other machinery (non-farm) 3.5 4.2 
Automobiles, freight and passenger 0.4 0.6 
Other vehicles, chiefly ef iron 0.4 0.9 
Engines and boilers iol 1.06 
Brass, copper and products 0.4 0.4 
Precious metals (except gold) 0.8 8.7 
Electrical apparatus, neOQoP» 1.8 Rol 
Other non-ferrous metal products 208 Tek 
Clay and products 4.0 7.6 
Gass and glassware io ee 
Coal 6.6 0.9 
Other nen—-metallic mineral products ek 506 
Drugs and medicines 0.8 lel 
Amusement and sporting goods 0.6 1.0 
Other articles 41.0 8208 


Total 


a Includes military equipment returned to Canada to an estimated value of 


$60.1. million 


bss) 


Calendar Year 
1947 
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201.42 189.4 


Table P — Analysis of Canadian Imperts from the United Kingdom 
1938, 1946-1948 and January—June, 1949 
(millions of dollars) 
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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


In the first half of 1950 Canada’s foreign trade 
more than maintained its high postwar values, Do- 
mestic exports reached $1,431 million, more than in 
any corresponding peacetime half-year, and imports 
of $1,453 million and total trade at $2,901 million 
also established new value records, 


Four major factors influenced Canada’s trade 
during the half-year period. The high activity of the 
United States economy, in contrast with the same 
period of 1949, provided strong support for Canada’s 
exports. On the other hand the decision of the United 
Kingdom and other sterling area countries to reduce 
dollar imports in 1950, led to a reduction in Cana- 
dian sales to that area. The effects of the currency 
readjustments of September, 1949, also began to 
become apparent in this period. And finally the pros- 
perity of the Canadian economy provided an expand- 
ing market for foreign goods. 


Among the more marked effects of these forces 
was a striking change in the bilateral structure of 
Canada’s trade. An expansion in the value and 
volume of exports to the United States, combined 
with a reduced volume of imports from that country, 
sharply reduced Canada’s adverse merchandise 
balance on this portion of her trade. Increased imports 
from the United Kingdom, again both in value and 
(even more) in volume, combined with sharply de- 
creased exports to that market, reduced Canada’s 
favourable balance on trade with that country. And 
a closer bilateral balance was also evident in 
Canada’s trade with other countries. 


Less change appeared in statistics of trade with 
all countries than in trade with individual countries 
or groups of related countries, Since the general 
movements towards trade equilibrium tended to can- 
cel out in total. The value of Canada’s exports was 
higher than in the previous year and the trend during 
the half-year was upward. But the increased value 
achieved for the half-year as a whole was due to the 
price factor; the volume of Canada’s exports was 
about the same as in the previous year. The in- 
creased total value of imports was even more the 
result of price movements; here the volume was 
slightly below that of the first half of 1949. But, as 
in the case of exports, the trend of imports was up- 
wards throughout the first half of 1950. 


The average level of prices of both exports and 
imports rose after the currency readjustments. A 
large proportion of Canada’s export prices are deter- 
mined in the United States market, and few of these 
commodities failed to increase by the 9.1% premium 
on the United States dollar, although these increases 
did not all become immediately apparent in the trade 
Statistics. The upward movement of these prices 
stimulated the total increase in the export price 
index. In imports, prices of goods from the United 
States rose in terms of Canadian dollars, and those 
of goods from the devaluing countries tended to fall. 
But because of the greater share of the United States 
in Canada’s imports, an upward movement of the 
import price index resulted from these opposing 
trends. The movement of the trade price indexes, of 
course, took place in an atmosphere of generally 
increasing World prices in the first half of 1950. 


TABLE 1. Summary Canadian Trade Totals, by Quarters 


$000,000 
Value of Trade: 
DOMEStIC HXPOTUS osecsenccqecereseeseve 658.8 765.8 21.4 eee ae mes 
RC=BIK DOLLS eeesscncecccscioseseocaccesesoese 6. 3 Te ) 7. 2 Be 3 a 803. 6 
IMD OlUSsccoscocccsssccsccsscececoccceeescoccs 665. 4 743. 7 664. 6 687. 3 aye 2 1 : 7 
MOtAIVIT ARCs ccccsccscacesccscesccececccees 1, 330.9 1,516.9 1,393.1 1, 542.7 ily oer 5 A Peas u 
Trade Balances. ccccscsccsecseenteecs - 0.6 +29. 6 +64.0 +168. 2 Tis es 
' 1948= 100 
Price Index °: 10 106.4 
D esti E rts SOCSCHSEOSCOSSSOES S&C SESEEE 106. 0 104. 0 ae " | 104. 5 | 3. 1 | : 
Girt sae neee ors Mie ncn os astins 103. 8 | 103. 1 10 1. 1 104. 5 108. : eke ; 
1948= 100 
Volume Index!: 80.8 95.6 
i PC OCCEH COE SOESEHOSEEOOOD 80. 8 95. 8 92. 8 106. 6 Ms i 
Beegs ee Wie teaerottes cess 97. 3 109. b) 99. 6 99. 9 a 2 ids : 


1. The quarterly indexes are simple averages of monthly indexes. Not seasonally adjusted. 
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Closer Bilateral Balance in Trade 


In the first half of 1950 much of the bilateral 
imbalance which had contributed to Canada’s inter- 
national payments difficulties since the war was at 
last eliminated. Canada’s overall trade balance, 
for the first comparable period since the war, be- 
canie pasSive as a reSult of these Changes, imports 
exceeding total exports by $4.9 million. Since 
Canada normally has a net negative balance on 
other current transactions in the balance of pay- 
ments accounts, it is normally necessary to achieve 
a favourable annual balance on merchandise trade. 
However, seasonal factors probably contributed 
significantly to the negative balance in the first 
half-year; Canada’s exports are normally more heavi- 
ly concentrated in the latter half of the year than 
are her imports. 


In trade with the United States Canada’s un- 
favourable merchandise balance was only $87.6 
million in the first half of 1950, aS opposed to 


$308.3 million in the first half of 1949. Two chief 
factors contributed to this improvement. The re- 
covery of the American economy from the slump 
which accompanied the readjustments of early 1949, 
provided a firm market for Canadian goods. And the 
9.1% increase in the price of United States dollars 
produced by Canada’s devaluation tended to brake 
the expansion of Canada’s imports from the United 
States by increasing the price of United States . 
goods to Canadian consumers. At the same time, of 
course, it tended to raise to American levels the 
export prices of many goods sold chiefly in the 
American market, although producers of wood pulp 
and some species of lumber have lowered their 
prices to American buyers to hold their position in 
the United States market. The improvement in the 
trade balance with the United States was thus a- 
chieved (in spite of the progressive relaxation of 
the emergency import restrictions throughout 1949 
and 1950) in response to relatively free market 
forces. 


TABLE 2. Changes in the Bilateral Structure of Canada’s Trade 
(Values in $’000,000) 


ee United 
States 
Total Exports 
(Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports): 
1949 Jan. - JUNE .ccccccrcccccccccccccccce 700.5 
Jl VerD) CCciscccccesencaceeserepeese's 823.5 
1950 Jan.-June...... seeeseseseteceanses 917.0 
Imports: 
GANS) Gen jad WLI sey sagonnonccicncnoeunud. 1,008.8 
July-Dec. ..... seocees Secccovces ace 943. 1 
1950 Jan. - JUne ..ccoeee shorcisccacc acca 1,004.5 
Trade Balance: 
TOLOTS AtinH eMC uneesseccescescesseressss - 308.3 
MUL Y el GC ccnssapepennecuersenseass - 119.6 
1950 Jan. - JUNC ......e0ee eocsee S6R0000E -87.6 


The greater margin of devaluation of the pound 
than of the Canadian dollar had the reverse effects 
on trade with the United Kingdom and the sterling 
area. Canadian export prices were raised to buyers 
in these countries, while prices of their goods 
tended to fall in terms of Canadian currency, though 
not necessarily by the full margin of devaluation. 
By the first quarter of 1950 the stimulating effect 
of this change on United Kingdom shipments to 
Canada was clearly evident, and in the second 
quarter imports from the United Kingdom, at $102.9 
million, were over $16 million greater in their Cana- 


+174.2 
+226 G 
+50. 0 


Other 
Common- 
wealth 
and Ireland 


Latin 
America 


Other 


Europe Others 


53.3 
68. 3 
54.0 


13.9 
24. 8 
32. 6 


+39.4 
+43.5 
+21.4 


dian dollar value than in any previous post-war 
quarter. Their increase in volume was even more 
marked. Imports from other sterling area countries 
(chiefly Commonwealth countries) also rose. At the 
same time Canadian sales to these countries dropped 
Sharply, due chiefly to their dollar-saving program- 
mes decided upon at the mid-1949 conference of the 
sterling area countries, although the devaluation- 
created price increases of Canadian goods may have 
stimulated this contraction. These changes reduced 
Canada’s favourable balance on trade with the Uni- 
ted Kingdom from $174.2 million in the first half of 
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1949 to only $50 million, and that on trade with 
other Commonwealth countries was nearly elimi- 
nated, but in both cases reduced Canadian exports 
were the major factor in the reductions. The improve- 
ment in the sterling area’s exchange reserves ena- 
bled the United Kingdom to reduce drawings on her 
1946 loan from Canada in the second quarter, and 
these ceased altogether in June. 


The trend towards a closer balance was also 
displayed in trade with other countries. In trade 
With European countries, aS with the countries of 


the Commonwealth, Canadian exports were reduced, 
and imports from these countries also declined in 
value, although there seeins to have been no decline 
in volume, In trade with Latin America, which al- 
ready had a favourable balance on trade with Canada, 
Canada’s exports declined slightly while imports 
rose, But Canada’s passive balance with this group 
of countries has been due chiefly to large oil pur- 
chases from Venezuela, and Canada’s negative 
balance with Venezuela was reduced in the first 
half-year. The size of the trade balance with other 
foreign countries was also reduced, 


Domestic Background Unchanged 


The domestic factors affecting external trade 
underwent little change in the first. half of 1950. 
Canadian prosperity remained high, despite the 
slight seasonal setback early in the year, with de- 
mand from domestic consumers, from investors and 
from foreign consumers continuing to absorb fully 
the products of the economy. Imports were kept at a 
high level by these same forces (including the de- 
mand for Canadian exports, since imported goods 
contribute to their production), And no major indus- 


trial disturbances affected Canada’s trade in the 
first half-year, 


Canada’s trade policy also remained constant. 
Preparations were made for another round of tariff 
negotiations to be held in the fall at Torquay; these 
continue Canada’s policy of seeking to reduce 
trade barriers. And further relaxations in the Emer- 
gency Exchange Conservation restrictions were also 
made in 1950. 


CHAP iER I 


LEADING COUNTRIES IN CANADIAN TRADE 


The high degree of concentration by countries 
which has always featured Canadian trade became 
even more marked in the first half of 1950. ae 
proportion of Canada’s total trade conducted with 
the United States and the United Kingdom reached 
80.8%, as compared with 77.8% in the inter-war 
period and 77.6% in the first half of 1949. 


Again the currency readiustments of September, 
1949,played an important part in creating this result. 
Exports to the United States were sharply stimu- 
lated by Canada’s devaluation with respect to the 
United States dollar and by the American business 
recovery, and that country’s share of total domestic 
exports rose from 48.5% in the first half of 1949 to 
63.3% in 1950. The share of the United Kingdom 
and of other countries in Canadian exports declined. 
On the side of imports, the price increases in United 
States goods produced by devaluation, together with 
decreased Canadian demand in some lines, restrict- 
ed the expansion of Canadian expenditure on these 


goods, offsetting in Some measure the effect of 
relaxations in the exchange conservation controls, 
and contributing to a decline in the volume of these 
imports. Imports from the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries were stimulated, however, and 
the share of the United States and the United King- 
dom together in Canada’s imports rose slightly. 


Only four countries (other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom) took 1% or more of Cana- 
da’s domestic exports in the first half of 1950. They 


were the Union of South Africa, with purchases of 


$99.9 million or 1.6% of the total; Belgium and Lux- 
embourg with $20.2 million or 1.4%; Australia with 
$16.4 million or 1.1%; and India with $14.6 million 
or 1.0%. And only Venezuela, with sales to Canada 
of $38.2 million (2.6% of total imports), and India, 
with $20.4 million (1.4%), joined the United States 
and the United Kingdom in supplying individually at 
least 1% of Canada’s imports. 


rAGLE 3. Percentage Distribution of Canadian Trade, by Countries 


Doinestic Exports: 
United States ...ccccccocccccccsccccccccccccvccssccccvccccsccccccccocccs 
United Kingdom cecsccccccccccccccccccccncsccecccscccccccccceceseeccces 
iM CUSipdecececccccevececectevonacasenswcsccsececsoscococeccesccsesasescoss 


Imports: 


WiniGedmobateSiaseserescpecrcsiscsceesscccsccesCoccice sacsseesesiccesscesscse 
Winibed Kone dOMsceccecetseccssscscectecesccccsccccceecessccesiacescseess 
DE Olsieeticcaccccdececcuecccscceeseeecsiciccissessesiiesissieasscessesinnssisenees 


Total Trade: 
United States 
United Kingdom 
Others 


CPPCC OH SHS ESH HOO OAOOHEDESOE OO OSHOSH SEO HHHOOHFOOTOHOHOTOOTE OSES 


CSOT OOOOHHTESH OTE HS OLSES OS OOO HOSE SEO SH TOHHHGESHOSBESOEE 


COOOSES OHHH SS OEHSOOHSHOSPOOS SOS SOSHOSSHOSHOSH OH SHSHOHOS EH OOH STSEOO 


1920-39 1950 

Average 1947 1948 1949 Jan.-June 
% % % 

38. 0 Silo & 48.8 63.3 
5006 Bie te! Atle i MO 16.5 
008 2602 35.6 28. 20. 2 
mee 64. 7 Ge 68. 69.1 
Wee 7.4 11.4 12.9 
fats! 15.9 20. 18.0 
50.8 56.3 ithe 66. 2 
PAN Wiero le 14.6 
IB 26. 2 24.9 1OeeZ 


Trade of Canada with the United States 


In the first half of 1949 the most significant 
change in Canada’s trade with the United States 
was the rapid expansion in the import balance, the 
joint result of the stimulating effect on imports 
of continued high prosperity in Canada and the re- 
laxation of the exchange conservation controls, and 
of the retarding effect on exports of the United 
States business readjustments. In 1950 the fea- 


ture has been the sharp reduction in this adverse 
balance, largely due to the favourable effects of 
the currency readjustments referred to in Chapter I 
and to the regaining of a high level of activity by 
the American economy. The satisfaction of much of 
Canada’s abnormal demand for United States goods 
in the past few years has also reduced the pressure 
on the trade balance. 
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The effects of this changed trade environment 
are most noticable in Canada’s increased exports 
to the United States. In the last quarter of 1949 
seasonal factors combined with the early effects 
of devaluation to raise Canada’s domestic exports 
to the United States to $479 million, higher than 
in any previous post war quarter, and the value of 
exports in the first quarter of 1950 was a peacetime 
record for that quarter. The expansion of Canadian 
exports to the United States continued in the second 
quarter of the year, passing even the seasonally 
high record of the preceding fall and reaching $491 
million. For the half-year period domestic exports 
to the United States were 31% above those of the 
previous year. 


In part these record values are, of course, due 
to higher prices. Canada’s devaluation of 9.1% re- 
lative to the American dollar tended to raise the 
Canadian dollar value of many Canadian exports 
by that amount without raising their price in the 
American market. (As the greater part of Canada’s 
production of many commodities is sold in the 
United States their price tends to be determined in 
that market, and many of these had their Canadian 
dollar prices increased by the full margin of de- 
valuation, newsprint and many metals, for example). 
Exporters of some commodities, such as some kinds 
of wood pulp and lumber, took advantage of devalu- 
ation to lower their American dollar prices and 
strengthen their position in the American market, 
but even here the Canadian dollar price tended to 


rise somewhat. Despite the importance of these 
price increases in boosting trade values, however, 
a major part of the increased export values since 
September, 1949, is due to increased volume. This 
is particularly true of the immediate post-devalu- 
ation period. 


There has also heen a marked change in the 
trend of imports from the United States since Sep- 
tember, 1949. In the post-war neriod this trend was 
sharply upwards until halted by the emergency ex- 
change conservation controls, and this was largely 
responsible for the severitv of Canada’s American 
dollar shortage. However the upward pressure on 
these imports seems to have lessened in the first 
half of 1950. Although imports reinain at high value 
levels, the maintained value level of the first half 
of 1950 has been due to the increased Canadian 
dollar prices now paid for American goods. The 
actual volume of these imports has been below that 
of the first half of 1949, 


It is worthy of special note that the improved 
balance in trade with United States has been achiev- 
ed at the same time that artificial trade barriers 
were being reduced by both countries, and without 
any reduction in the total value of goods traded. 
Indeed, total trade between the two countries was 
$212.2 million greater in the first half of 1950 than 
in the corresponding period of 1949. Few reductions 
in trade balances in recent years have been so free 
of the stigma of restriction. 


TABLE 4. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Quarters 
(Values in $’000,000) 


DOMESLIC HIXPOlUSnercscecsccececcesescscccloceccccccecccecccces 
RE-EXXPOSts .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscsccccscccesccccccccs 
TIMNWOLUSeevecescccccoe serccieacrccesesessstceccsesscoerecscsscsess 
MOG IEMLANC eecscccsececesccscessecceu>sence aeesiisccetetes Sop0n6 
Trade BalanCe....cccccccccccccccccvccccce 


Domestic Exports to the United States ! 


All main groups but one shared in the general 
increase in domestic exports to the United States 
in the first half of 1950, and in only two cases did 
the value of exports fail to surpass even the very 
high values. of early 1948. In the miscellaneous 
commodities group, exports to the United States 
have been declining slowly for two years, and in 
the textile products group only part of the preced- 
ing year’s losses were recovered. However these 
groups are, by a considerable margin, the least 
important of Canada’s export groups, and contain 
few of the more important export commodities. 


The most important group in Canada’s exports 
to the United States is the wood -products ‘group, 
which accounted for 49.8% of total domestic eX- 
ports to that market in the first half-year, and whic! 
also contains the three leading commodity exports to 
that market. The absolute increase in exports shown 
by this group, $122.7 million, was also larger than 
that of any other group. Indeed, in only one other 
group were total exports as great as this increase! 
American demand for Canadian wood products has 
been sustained by several factors. Newsprint de- 
mand has been influenced by higher newspaper 


1. See Part II, especially Table VIII, for illustrative statistics. 
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advertising lineage and by the growth in size and 
circulation of major newspapers. Also important 
in raising Canada’s newsprint exports to $226.8 
million in the first half-year was the inclusion of 
Newfoundland’s exports of newsprint for the full 
half-year in 1950; in 1949 these were included only 
in the second quarter. 


A record building boom in the United States 
during early 1950, combined with lower American 
dollar prices for some species of Canadian lumber, 
raised American purchases of Canadian planks and 
boards to a postwar record of $95.2 million in the 
first half-year, and exports of shingles and plywoods 
were also significantly increased, especially with 
respect to their low 1949 values. Exports of wood 
pulp also increased sharply over their level for the 
first half of 1949, although they failed to reach the 
record level of 1948. 


The non-ferrous metals group remained second 
in domestic exports to the United States. Exports 
in this group are predominantly base metals in ore, 
concentrates and primary forms; exports of the five 
principal base metals — aluminum, copper, lead, 
nickel and zinc — in these forms totalled $114.0 
million in the first half-year, 91.4% of domestic 
exports in the group. Of these metals, aluminum 
exports to the United States increased sharply over 
the first half of 1949, while copper and nickel ex- 
ports showed sizable increases. The value of lead 
and zinc exports to the United States declined 
Slightly, but this decline was due to the price 
factor alone; the volume of exports of these metals 
rose substantially. 


Exports in the animal products group held third 
place in the first half of 1950. Sales of beef cattle 
rose to $29.3 million from $15.2 million in the first 
half of 1949, and exports of beef and veal increased 
to $12.7 million from $7.7 million. High American 
demand for these commodities has heen:-a major 
factor in increasing meat prices paid by Canadian 


consumers. Exports of fresh and frozen fish rose 
to $18.3 million from $13.7 million in the first half 
of 1949, and exports of molluses and crusta- 
ceans also expanded. While the inclusion of New- 
foundland’s exports in Canadian statistics during 
the first quarter of 1950 influenced this rise, the 
greater part is due to increased sales to the United 
States by other Canadian fisheries. 


In the agricultural products group exports of 
erains to the United States were up sharply over 
their early 1949 level, the most notable increase 
being in wheat, which rose to $11.5 million from 
$2.6 million in the corresponding period of 1949. 
However, the United States is not normally a major 
market for Canadian grain production and part of 
this exchange is local and specialized trade. A 
sharp increase in exports of asbestos was the major 
factor in increasing exports in the non-metallic 
minerals group; in the first half of 1949 these had 
been seriously restricted by the severe strike at 
the Quebec mines. 


Only in the iron and its products group are Ca- 
nada’s exports to the United States predominantly 
fully manufactured goods. Farm implements and 
machinery, tractors and parts, and other machinery 
and parts accounted for 72.0% of domestic exports 
in this group in the first half of 1950. Exports of 
tractors have declined somewhat from the very high 
levels of early 1949, but the value of exports of 
farm implements and of machinery has increased. 
However these increases have been largely in- 
fluenced by rising prices. The greater part of the 
increase in exports of chemical products is illusory; 
it is due to the reclassification of exports of crude 
synthetic rubber as chemical products. In the past 
these were treated in the same way as crude natural 
rubber and classified as .,vegetable products. Aside 
from synthetic rubber the only product of major 
importance in this group is chemical fertilizers, 
and exports of this item also increased in 1950. 


TABLE 5. Domestic Exports to the United States, by Main Groups 


f | Percentage 
Siantan ues Change 

Group 1948 | 1949 

BCS 1950 | 1950 | 1950 

Agrecultural andey egetable Products. .cuudchescevadesescswocseacswclcect cacaucreetone 46.7 Ube) | S8@Ro a |) sei yf 

Aniline Ss And Animal Products...cccusecesuseaes sovevevcacccuowrsasoseccestte teat ae 68.39 110.8 | +60.7 | +35.6 

Habres,. textiles and: Productascs. csacasasedvesctncatsaerestueseseeess esteem Heel 6.3 | -10.8 | +13.8 

Mood, Mood hrodicts, And eanens.; vadtervers can tebararccuteuses ccect cekscencrcesere el oo 450.4 | +26.8 | +37.4 

TFONMAIMINAES: PROUUCES ss occa sestecdecesent rem ccces Sean BURR eee teeta cee ocean reas 41.9 66e50 et 590 +7.3 

NWon-ierreus’ Metals’ and” ProdnctSiies.c.cescteaeecevetacss dete ttececcacctetertittcetee io), 124.8 | +70.8 | +26.8 

Non-Moetaliic:Mineralsuand Pradicisi.carcaccees see arcntocchccccesodecck edaxctere cans PAS 33.4 | +33. 005) +6508 
Cuemicals and Allied Products a. scssarce vets ccsusimcacstnbwcuteccanccencea sete inueetd 16.4 28.9% | 474.8'|.455.9" 

Miscellaneous Commodities: x. cvccestassesecsee Povkecctutas es esccestsceseecascoe. ey 82.8) |= 2400 mele 

WOIALS scckosscnsvdcanascessesesettcssvecesctevsssnessetarcartcenttiasscece ore tee stl GAGnO 904.9 | +40.1 | +31.0 


1. A part of this increase is due to the transfer of crude synthetic rubber exports from the agricultural and vegetable 


products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 
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Imports from the United States! 


The value of imports from the United States in 
a majority of the main commodity groups increased 
in the first half of 1950 over the levels of early 
1949. But decreased imports in the iron products, 
fibres and textiles, and animal products groups 
slightly more than offset these increases, producing 
an overall decline of 0.4% in the value of imports. 
The volume of imports was decreased by a consid- 
erably greater margin, however, since the price 
level of American goods in terms of Canadian 
dollars has increased substantially since the 
currency readjfistments of September 1949. 


The greater part of the overall decrease occurred 
in the iron and its products group, which neverthe- 
less accounted for 40% of Canada’s imports from 
the United States during the first half-year. And 
the decline here was concentrated in relatively few 
kinds of product. The slow downtrend in imports 
of many types of non-farm machinery which has 
been evident for three vears continued, and imports 
of farm machinery (except tractors) also receded 
from the extraordinary level of 1949. In both cases 
the downward trends are traceable mainly to the 
reduction of large post-war backlogs of demand in 
these fields. A much sharper decrease occurred in 
imports of rolling mill products, which fell from 
$56.6 million in the first half of 1949 to $34.2 
million in 1950, a decline of almost 40%. The 
share of the United States in imports of rolling mill 
products also decreased from 89.3% in early 1949 
to 86.1% in the first half of 1950, while the share 
of the United Kingdom rose from 4.9% to 10.6%. 


Several forces have combined to keep Canada’s 
imports of rolling mill products from the United 
States below their 1949 level. In the first place 
the level of these imports in early 1949 was excep- 


tional. Steel had been in short supply ever since 
the war, and steel consumers had been accustomed 
to ordering well ahead. But in early 1949 the supply 
situation eased considerably, due partly to the Am- 
erican business readjustments, and this resulted 
in heavy deliveries on orders which Canadian con- 
sumers had not expected to see filled for some 
time. In early 1950, on the other hand, the supply 
Situation in steel had not fully recovered from the 
strike in the American industry in the fall of 1949, 
and large supplies were not available. Furthermore 
Canadian steel capacity had increased since the 
previous year, and much Canadian capacity formerly 
producing for export had now turned to supplying 
the domestic market since its overseas markets 
were largely closed by import restrictions. The 
contrast between the 1949 and 1950 levels ofimports 
is therefore in large measure due to exceptional 
factors affecting supply in the two periods, and 
partly due to some reduction in Canada’s need for 
imported steel. 


Some other commodities in this import group 
showed increases, particularly automobile parts and 
tractors. But in large measure these increased 
values reflect price, not volume, increases. However 
real volume increases took place in imports of many 
metal products affected by relaxations of Canada’s 
emergency import restrictions in the previous year. 


The decreased imports of American textiles and 
fibres reflect a spread to cottons of a general trend 
evident in woollens in 1949, although again higher 
Canadian dollar prices of American goods have 
accentuated the trend. Canada’s post-war shortage 
of cotton goods is now largely made up, and reduced 
export markets for textiles have further reduced the 
need for imports of raw cotton and cotton piece 
goods. 


TABLE 6. Imports from the United States, by Main Groups 


Group 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products .....ccccccccccccecceccvccccccescvcsessccccoscooes Silent 
Animals and Animal] Products .....ccccccccccccccccceccccccccscvcscccssenscsscneesee snes 23. 4 
Fibres, TextilesS and Products .....cccccccccccocccccccccccscccsscccevescceccoscesccescess 57.0 
Wood, Wood Products, and Paper .cccccececccccccccccccvcccvcscccsccescsscsssoocceccress 34.9 
Tron and its Products ..se.ccccssssssccsccccccccocccscccscccscecscccccccccccensscssccccesees | 36008 
Non-FerrouS Metals and Products ...ccccocccccccccccccsrcccccveccccsssessvvssvccccesoes 58.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..ccccccscsssssssescsscccsccoceeecencsesseescceeeee | 195.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ......cccccoccccscccccccccsccccovcovcccscsocecossooceoecs 52. 2 
MiScellaneousS COMMOAItIECS.......ccccccccccccccevccccccccccccvsevecosccocsesecasesosoes 40.0 


Totals Bibee bos cel ees oeescessEcee Soe scecense ce Cos onseeeneesecoosseecesooseseosseeee|s|ll oll 


Percentage 


Values in $’000,000 Change 


January — June 


1948 1949 
to to 
1948 1949 1950 1950 1950 


+23. 4 
-7.6 
-11.5 
+14.5 
-8.2 
as) 
+2. 1 
+16.5 
agate: 


884. 5 1,008. 8 1,004. 3 -0. & 


1. See Part II, especially Table IX, for illustrative statistics. 
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Most of the increases which occurred in com- 
modity imports in the other main groups are due 
largely to the price factor, although imports of a 
few commodities have also increased in volume. 
Anthracite coal imports have increased over the 
low levels of early 1949, but the margin of the 
volume increase has been small, and that of imports 
of bituminous coal has declined. Canada’s imports 
of crude petroleum from the United States increased 
slightly, but the greater part of Canada’s increased 


consumption of this commodity has been supplied 
from increased domestic production. Imports of 
plastics and plastic materials, of drugs and medi- 
cines and of electrical apparatus show significant 
gains, and imports of fresh vegetables and many 
fruits (now free of the emergency exchange con- 
servation restrictions), and vegetable oils (stimu- 
lated by margarine production) have risen sharply. 
But a majority of the remaining increases shown in 
Table IX of Part II are due to the price factor alone. 


Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


Asin early 1949, the dominant feature of Canadian 
trade with the United Kingdom in the first half of 
1950 was a further sharp reduction in the adverse 
balance which the United Kingdom has experienced 
on this trade. From a peak of $269 million in the 
first half of 1947 this balance has declined to $221 
million in the first half of 1948, $174 million in the 
first half of 1949, and $50 million in 1950. 


However the greater part of this reduction in 
1950 has been due to sharply reduced British pur- 
chases of Canadian goods. In the first half of 1948 
British purchases from Canada increased by $6 
million over their 1947 half-year level, in 1949 
they fell $23 million from the 1948 half-year level. 
But in the first half of 1950 Canadian domestic 
exports to the United Kingdom were $100 million 
lower than in the previous year. Over the same 
period Canada’s imports from the United Kingdom 
have increased steadily; in 1948 by $54 million 
over the first half of 1947, in each of 1949 and 1950 
by $24 million over the first half of the preceding 
year. But in 1950 the contrast between export and 
import movements has been much sharper than 
previously. 


For this sharper contrast there are two chief 
causes. In midsummer of 1949, when the dollar- 
shortage crisis was reaching the peak that led to 
the September 1949 exchange rate readjustments, 
the sterling-exchange countries of the Common- 
wealth decided to reduce their purchases from the 
dollar area by 25% as an aid to relieving the strain 
on their exchange position. The results of this 


decision on trade with the United Kingdom did not 
become fully apparent in 1949, as British purchases 
of many commodities for the remainder of the year 
had already been made. But in 1950 sharp cuts were 
made in British dollar imports, her purchases from 
Canada in the first half-year being 29.7% lower 
than in the previous year. 


Also acting on British-Canadian trade has been 
the changed international price structure resulting 
from devaluation. This has tended to reinforce 
Britain’s decision to cut purchases from dollar 
countries, Since these goods now cost much more 
in terms of sterling than before the currency changes. 
At the same time, the lower British prices in terms 
of Canadian dollars which resulted from the re- 
adjustments have stimulated British sales in Ca- 
nada. While the percentage increase in the value 
of Canadian imports from the United Kingdom in 
the first half of 1950 was onlv 14.7%, the volume 
increase was considerably greater than this. 


The improvement in Britain’s exchange reserves 
resulting from these factors has been marked. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1950 drawings on the 
Canadian loan made in 1946 were reduced, and in 
June these were stopped altogether. However the 
sharp cuts in Britain’s purchases in Canada, which 
have been the chief factor in this improvement, 
have had relatively small adverse effects on most 
Canadian industries, as the buoyant American 
market has successfully absorbed the greater part 
of the goods set free by Britain’s reduced pur- 
chases in Canada. 


TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Quarters 
(Values in $’000,000) 


PP POSHOOH OOOH HOSTS OHTOTOO HS OH SO OHESSOOOOOO 


FUCSHIX DOLLS tenetocisecceclcesesoeeaes Saswetccvaccoccccecs ecccccece 
DUD OMS s cceccasu cwascdech oaeageseecasecemscsesesucerie cvcccecs ae 
Total Trade ssc. .cees sineslessleewcesclecsesiioceesicecsess weevces oe 
Trade Balance.....cccccce Sasesesscccusceccecensacace cence sane’ 


196. 2 


1.3 0. 4 
86.5 102.9 
284. 1 230. 2 
+111.0 +24. 3 
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Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom} 


Only three of the main commodity groups failed 
to share in the general decline of domestic exports 
to the United Kingdom in the first half of 1950, and 
of these three only one, non-metallic minerals, 
showed greater exports than in the first half of 
1948. Almost solely responsible for this increase 
was the higher level of asbestos exports to the 
United Kingdom. The strike at the Quebec mines 
caused a sharp reduction in exports of this impor- 
tant commodity in the first half of 1949, and dur- 
ing the latter half of that year the United Kingdom 
was unable to purchase sufficient asbestos to 
compensate for these losses. This factor has helped 
to sustain asbestos exports in 1950. 


The agricultural products group, most important 
in Canadian exports to the United Kingdom, showed 
the greatest absolute decline from the 1949 half- 
year export level, although its proportionate de- 
crease, 26%, was less than that of all exports. 
Exports of both wheat and wheat flour were sharply 
reduced, in value and in volume. However, 1949 
wheat deliveries to the United Kingdom were some- 
what above normal. One encouraging feature of 
these exports is the return of apples to the leading 
commodities list for the half-year period. 


An increase in bacon exports above the level of 
early 1949 is responsible for increased domestic 


exports in the animal products group in the first 
half of 1950. The greater part of these shipments 
took place in January, however, and represent 
largely shipments of bacon bought under the 1949 
bacon contract with the United Kingdom. Shipments 
under the 1950 contract have again been hampered 
by heavy Canadian bacon consumption. In other 
products in this group declines were general. 


Canadian exports of wood products to the United 
Kingdom have also been sharply reduced this year. 
Exports of planks and boards fell from $16.0 million 
in the first half of 1949 to $5.8 million in the first 
of 1950, while wood pulp exports fell from $8.8 
million to $5.2 million and newsprint exports from 
$3.0 million to $0.7 million. Exports of pit props 
and other wood products have also declined sharply, 
as the United Kingdom has attempted to meet her 
wood requirements from other sources. 


Fiven exports of base metals have shared in the 
downward trend. Exports of the five principal base 
metals — aluminum, copper, lead, nickel and zinc — 
in ore and primary forms fell from $67.5 million in 
the first half of 1949 to $46.2 million in the first 
half of 1950, and each individual metal shared in 
the decline. Exports of the principal iron products 
— ferro-alloys and farm machinery — have also 
dropped sharply. 


TABLE 8. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom, by Main Groups 


Percentage 


Values in $’000,000 Change 


January - June 


Group 
1949 1950 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.....ssscccssssescccvensensvesesesssssvsssovousers 
Animals and Animal Products ......ss.sserseevesesssverecers Deere csc eusasuneueecses cs +10. 0 
Fibres, Textiles and Products.....sscsssscsesesevees Sponnodoogposasuodepdbosscc onnooont - 40.8 
WOOd, WOOd Products, and PAPEr..eesssevecesssvcrcvossesssssovovsvrs sopdoodosHtanosece - 64.8 
Tron ANd itS Product ....cccccsssscescccvscececcssssssssenscvcesessonssresesees Sasa ehiees -53.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.....ccsssssereevceeves gaaseees Picddvseddebiacsevets a - 32.6 
+59.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products...cccccssssscvcerecssrevcsvovercveres seeees 
Chemicals and Allied Products ....cscsssssesesccersccneessencerecracanecssenseserseens ioe 
“Ode 


MiSCellANeCOUS COMMOGAILIES ....ccecccsevccccceccccsecreccoscscusssssssssersssesssressens 


Totals Cece cece rccree eee eeee esses seesensssseHseeerereoerereerr?e Peo e eee o soe oeeeo see 


1, See Part II, especially Table X, for illustrative statistics. 
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Imports from the United Kingdom! 


Increases in Canada’s imports from the United 
Kingdom are almost as general as are decreases 
in exports to that country. In only two of the main 
commodity groups were imports during the first 
half of 1950 less than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year, and in the miscellaneous com- 
modities group the greater part of the decline is 
concentrated in ammunition and aircraft for the Ca- 
nadian forces, whose arms are now being stan- 
dardized with those of the United States, and in 
settlers’ effects, whichis a non-commercial item?. 
In the textile products group, the other main group 
to feature a reduction, the decline is a continuation 
of a trend evident in 1949, and largely the result 
of the subsiding of consumer demand for textiles 
and clothing from its extraordinarily high post-war 
level. The decline in volume of these textile imports 
was, of course, less than their drop in value, since 
the Canadian dollar cost of these goods was less- 
ened by the devaluation of sterling. 


This decline in imports of textiles, and the 
parallel rise in imports of iron and steel and their 
products, marks a major change in the structure of 
Canadian imports from the United Kingdom. In the 
period 1935-39 textiles formed 35.1% of these 
imports while iron and steel products accounted 
for only 18.2%, and as recently as 1948 textiles 
formed an even more important portion, 48.9%, as 
opposed to only 17.0% for iron and steel products. 
The importance of the textile industries was em- 
phasized in the immediate post-war period by the 
relative ease of the reconversion process in these 
industries and by a war-created backlog of demand 
for their products, while British iron and steel 
using industries were hampered by reconversion 
problems and by the need to develop markets in 


Canada. But in 1949 the proportions changed to 
38.89% for textiles and 26.5% for iron and steel, and 
in the first half of 1950 to 28.5% and 38.1% re- 
spectively. 


Automotive products have led in this increase 
in the importance of iron and steel products in 
Canada’s imports from the United Kingdom. In 1938 
the total value of Canada’s imports of British auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts was only $0.5 million,- 
and they accounted for only 1.4% of total imports 
of this type. By 1948 the British share of the market 
had increased to 13.7%, and tkese imports were 
valued at $17.6 million. And in the first half of 
1950 imports of these commodities from the United 
Kingdom were valued at $38.1 million, no less than 
32.5% Of the total. The bulk of these imports are 
passenger vehicles, and these have also accounted 
for the bulk of the increase. Imports of British 
passenger automobiles and buses have risen from 
$3.6 million in the first half of 1948 to $34.6 million 
in the first half of this year, a value increase of 
871% in only two years. And in the same period 
their number has risen from 3,571 to 39,978, an 
even more remarkable increase of 1,020%. Imports 
of British trucks and automobile parts have also 
increased greatly, although here the change has 
been less spectacular. 


Imports of other United Kingdom iron and steel 
products have also increased considerably since 
the first half of 1948. Canadian purchases of British 
non-farm machinery have risen from $5.7 million to 
$8.3 million, of British tractors from $0.9 million 
to $6.3 million, of British rolling mill products from 
$0.7 million to $4.2 million, of British pipes, tubes 


TABLE 9. Imports from the United Kingdom, by Main Groups 


Percentage 


Values in $’000,000 Change 


January - June 


Group 1948 | 1949 

22 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products....... aisteinieciecisecics sesrsaciiecsciese eee cere SoucaHon +133.9 | +66.6 
Animals and Animal Products .......... Suetaeveccssenghenn aoe a soe Ms Riveacdeewauteees ne +2501 | Toaeu 
Fibres, Textiles and Products............ Meecenscecenieccnrete Seeebirnsactnreceteeernes 23 On|) eae 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper........... Pe esate ats cnipamnmaa tacked nameieceretateaas +10.6 +6.9 
Iron and its Products ........ A ahtcaeees et euenat eeeweenters E can ee Nete mais eine ee teneec tt ne +238.2 | +83.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products............ Pree sores eagiusnincence Parone Bs Ley +59.0 | +36.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products....cccccccscosceoecoece Sergi sheorsenass sesextseats +19.1 +5.0 
Se MMe ean AL Med PTOdU Cts +, sastetesteass ishaneus dada stacecossceee cece +90.0 | +61.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities .........eeseseccece evens cesses Coitees ANS DOONOONS annie 30s (ipa euee 
MOIS ests sestkestoaacecetsccsearetacsh ener teense S500t: Sossecnotsoosgaccescn +34.5] +14.7 


1. See Part II, especially Table XI, for illustrative statistics. 


2. See Chapter V, p. 35. 
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and fittings from $0.6 million to $2.3 million. To 
a great extent this represents the development of 
a new Canadian market for British iron and steel 
products, and has played a most important nart in 
Britain’s dollar export drive. In the last nine 
months the price assistance given these indus- 
tries over their American competitors by the de- 
valuation of sterling, has stimulated their sales 
in Canada considerably. 


Other industries have also contributed to the 
British export drive. Imports of chemicals from the 
United Kingdom have risen steadily over the past 
three years, and much more sharply since devalu- 


ation. Imports of refined platinum metals and elec- 
trical apparatus have also grown. But traditional 
British export industries suck as coal and pottery 
have tended to lag behind the general rise. Coal 
production in the United Kingdom has been hamp- 
ered since the war by a severe labour shortage, 
and domestic needs have restricted exports, and 
the pottery industry, especially the British export 
industry, is a semi-luxury industry and as such 
faces a limited market. The rise of the newer basic 
industries and of industries producing generally 
used consumers’ goods as export industries is 
therefore an encouraging sign as to probable future 
trends in Canadian imports from the United Kingdom. 


Other Leading Countries in Canadian Trade 


The 19.2% of Canada’s total trade not accounted 
for by the United States and the United Kingdom 
in the first half of 1950 was conducted with a wide 
variety of countries, of which 122 are separately 
recorded in the statistics. Trade with a majority 


of these countries is small, although significant 
in the aggregate and of special significance to some 


traders. Statistics giving the detail of trade with 
each of these individual areas are published in the 
quarterly reports referred to in Chapter V; in this 
chapter only trade with those accounting for more 
than 1% of Canada’s exports or imports can be 
discussed. 


The Union of South Africa took Canadian ex- 


ports to the value of $22.9 million in the first half 


of 1950, the largest value recorded for any country, 
except the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless exports to the Union have declined 
from the high value of $40.7 million recorded in 
the first half of 1949. In that year exceptional sales 
of wheat and heavy deliveries on orders for rail- 
way rolling stock had swelled the total value: from 
a 1949 half year value of $10.1 million, wheat ex- 
ports eased in 1950 to $9.6 million, and deliveries 
of railway cars were reduced from $8.2 million to 
$2.8 million. 


The import restrictions introduced by the Union 
in the late summer of 1949 as a dollar conservation 


measure have also severely restricted Canadian 


exports to that market in 1950. Exports of news- 
print have declined from $3.2 million in the first 
half of 1949 to only $20 thousand in 1950, and 
exports of lumber from $2.6 million to $1.4 million. 
Exports of automobiles have remained high at $3.5 


million, a decline of only $0.2 million from 1949, 


but the volume decline is greater than that in value. 
Exports of farm implements (except tractors) fell 


from $1.7 million to $0.5 million, and of linseed 


and flaxseed oil from $1.1 million to $0.4 million. 


The general trend of export values in most items 


has been sharply downward, and the variety of 
commodities exported to the Union has also de- 


creased. 


Canada’s imports from the Union remained low 
in the first half of 1950, amounting to only 253 
million, and the adverse balance of the Union on 


trade with Canada remained high at $20.7 million. 
The devaluation of the South African pound de- 
pressed the Canadian dollar value of South African 
goods, and imports from that country have not in- 
creased in volume sufficiently to offset this effect. 


Belgium and Luxembourg hold next place as a 
market for Canadian goods. Domestic exports to 
this market reached $20.2 million in the first half 
of 1950, a decline of less than $0.1 million from 
the previous year’s level. The Belgian franc is 
one of Europe’s stronger currencies, and Belgium 
has maintained fewer trade controls than many 
other countries. Foodstuffs and industrial materials 
remained Canada’s chief exports to this market. 
Sales of wheat rose to $8.5 million from $5.1 million 
in the corresponding period of 1949, but Belgian 
purchases of other Canadian grains declined some- 
what. Sales of flaxseed also fell from $4.9 million 
in early 1949 to $0.9 million in 1950. The most 
notable increases elsewhere were in exports of 
lead, zinc, and asbestos: in primary and semi-fab- 
ricated forms, lead exports rose from $0.8 million 
in the first half of 1949 to $1.4 million in 1950, 
zinc from $0.4 million to $1.2 million, and asbestos 
from $0.1 million to $1.0 million. 


Imports from 3elgium and Luxembourg declined 
slightly from $11.5 million in the first half of 1949 
to $9.2 million in 1950, and as a result Canada’s 
positive balance on this trade increased from $9.0 
million to $11.3 million. Belgium and Luxembourg 
devalued by little more than did Canada in the 
general readjustments of September, 1949 and their 
goods have met with severe price competition in 
the Canadian market from the United Kingdom and 
other European countries. Reduced. steel imports 
from Belgium are due in large measure to therela- 
tively high price of many types of Belgian steel. 
Belgium has also been an important source of tex- 
tile supplies to Canada, but imports of Belgian 
textiles shared in the general decrease of this type 
of commodity. The chief increases in imports from 
Belgium were in wool carpets (from $0.3 million to 
$1.0 million), plate, sheet and window glass ($0.6 
million to $0.7 million) and unset diamonds. Belgium 
is Canada’s principal supplier of this latter com- 
modity, providing 40.9% of the total in the first 
half of 1950 and 35.0% of the total in the first half 
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of 1949. The value of these diamond imports from 
Belgium was also higher in 1950 than in the first 
half of 1949, rising to $1.4 million from $1.1 million. 


Fifth as a market for Canadian exports in the 
first half of 1950 was Australia. Domestic exports 
to that country declined by $0.2 million from their 
1949 half-year value, reaching $16.4 million. The 
most striking change in an export commodity’s 
value, however, was in an upward direction: Aus- 
tralian purchases of Canadian automobiles, trucks 
and buses rising from $4.5 million in the first half 
of 1949 to $7.9 million in 1950. The only other 
sizable increase, however, was in asbestos ex- 
ports; sales of a majority of Canadian products to 
Australia declined and many were entirely elimin- 
ated. Exports of lumber fell from $3.6 million in 
the first half of 1949 to $2.4 million in 1950, and 
those of cotton fabrics from $1.5 million to $1.0 
million. A sizable decrease in machinery exports 
was largely due to the inclusion in this item in 
1949 of machinery for a new pulp and paper mill 
in Australia. Exports of newsprint, electrical ap- 
paratus and synthetic resins also declined. 


Canada’s imports from Australia were also 
somewhat lower than in the first half of 1949, reach- 
ing only $9.6 million, a decrease of $2.4 million. 
The balance of trade increased in Canada’s favour 
from $4.8 to $6.9 million. A sharp decrease in 
Canada’s imports of Australian raw Sugar was 
largely responsible for this movement; these fell 
to $1.1 million in the first half of 1950, as opposed 
to $4.2 million in 1949. Canada’s purchases of 
Australian dried fruits increased somewhat, inports 


of raisins alone rising to $0.5 million from $0.1 ; 


million, and raw wool imports increased consider- 
ably, rising in value from $4.6 million tom S53 
million. Present prices for Australian wool are at 
very high peaks, and this factor is chiefly respon- 
sible for this increase, 


India is the only country other than the United 
States and the United Kingdom to account for at 
least 1% of both domestic exports and imports. 
A great part of the decline in Canadian exports to 
India in 1950 was due to the disappearance of the 
extraordinary wheat purchases which had amounted 
to $18.8 million in the first half of 1949. Locomo- 
tive deliveries remained high at $8.2 million, up 
from $7.5 million in the first half of 1949, but de- 
liveries of other rolling stock, which had amounted 
to $1.4 million in the first half of 1949, did not 
recur in 1950. Other declines Occurred in such 
items as newsprint paper, farm implements, auto- 
mobiles, base metals, ships and aircraft. Among 


the few increases in Canadian exports to India was 
one in fertilizers, which rose from $0.8 million to 
$1.4 million. India’s increased food production 
programme has required these imports. Controls 
again restricted the variety of exports to this market. 
Nevertheless, despite a decline from $41.6 million 
in the corresponding period of 1949 to $14.6 million 
in the first half of 1950, India held sixth place as 
a market for Canada’s domestic exports. 


Imports from India rose markedly in the first 
half of 1950, reaching $20.4 million as opposed to 
$13.7 million in the first half of 1949. For the first 
time in some years India achieved a favourable 
balance on trade with Canada of $5.8 million, a 
marked change from 1949’s half-year balance of 
$28.1 million in Canada’s favour. A major part 
of the import increase was registered by agricul- 
tural products. Canadian imports of Indian tea rose 
from $4.3 million to $8.0 million, of peanuts from 
$0.8 million to $1.8 million, of pepper from 80.4 
million to $1.3 million. Imports of jute piece goods 
from India also rose from $5.8 million to $6.2 mil- 
lion; since the partition of India in 1947 this com- 
modity has been in short supply. 


Venezuela also had a favourable balance on 
trade with Canada in the first half of 1950, although 
such a balance in this trade has been customary. 
However this balance declined from $33. 1 million 
in 1949 to $25.5 million in 1950. Partly respon- 
sible for this decrease were increased Canadian 
exports to Venezuela which reached $12.6 million 
as opposed to $11.0 million in 1949. Among the 
more notable increases in exports to this market 
were those of wheat flour from $1.7 million to Sool 
million and of aluminum manufactures from $0.3 
million to $1.2 million. The greater part of the total 
increase in exports to Venezuela, however, was 
Spread out over the wide variety of commodities 
exported to that market. Some commodities also 
showed declines, the most noteworthy being in 
deliveries of ships, which receded from $2.7 million 
in 1949 to $1.8 million in 1950. 


Oil accounts for the greater part of Canadian 
imports from Venezuela. In the first half of 1949 
total imports from Venezuela were $44.1 million 
and oil imports at $43.7 million formed 99.2% of 
this total. In the first half of 1950 total imports 
were $38.2 million and at $37.8 million, 99.1% of 
these were crude oil. Canada’s need for Venezuelan 
crude has been somewhat reduced by increased 
domestic production and by increased purchases 
from other sources of supply. 


CHAPTER iff 
PRINCIPAL TRARING AKEAS IN CANADA’S TRADE 


The greater part of the 19.2% of Canada’s trade 
in the first half of 1950 which was conducted with 
countries other than the United States and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, was conducted with the countries of 
Europe, of the Commonwealth, and of Latin America, 
The combined share of these three groups of coun- 
tries in Canada’s domestic exports amounted to 
16.6%, in imports, 15.8% and of total trade, 16.1% 


Furthermore the countries included in each of 
these groups have sufficient features in common to 


make analysis of trade with the group as a wnole 
meaningful. In this way the detailed information 
provided by the statistics can be summarized. Group 
analysis of this type is not an adequate substitute 
for analysis of each country’s trade with respect to 
many purposes, Since the individual countries in- 
cluded in each group have dissimilarities as well 
as Similarities, Nevertheless as a means of summa- 
rizing the available information, and as a background 
for more detailed analysis of individual countries. 
Such a Study is valuable. 


TABLE 10. Percentage Share in Canadian Trade of Leading Country -Groups 


Jan. - July - Jan.- 
Calendar Year ane wane 
1947 1948 1949 1949 1949 1950 
% % % % % % 
Domestic Exports: 
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Imports: 
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Latin America2...... At RRR AEC Ae RARER ROOTS Pe 6.2 8.4 Ta0 6.1 Tas 6.2 
Total Trade: 
Wan pe sees sc eeree: SAREE EDO PORTER EE TPEPEL TORT Eo 7.6 6.8 5.4 5.6 5.3 4.0 
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1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. 


2. Except United Kingdom and Newfoundland, but including Ireland, 
3. The twenty independent Central and South American Republics. 


Trade with European Countries! 


A major part of Canada’s trade with Europe is, 
of course, conducted with the United Kingdom, and 
this portion of Canada’s trade was examined in 
Chapter II..Here the discussion will concern itself 
with the non-Commonwealth European countries, 
with the exception of Ireland which, for purposes of 
trade, is more closely related to the Commonwealth 
than to other foreign countries. 


The general trend of Canada’s exports to these 
countries has been downward ever since the end of 


the emergency relief and rehabilitation period about 
1947. Almost all have, in varying degree, suffered 
a shortage of acceptably ‘‘hard’’ currency to finance 
purchases in Canada. And while dollar aid under 
the Marshall plan helped for a time to prevent their 
exchange position from worsening, economy in the 
use of dollars remained necessary. Another factor 
also responsible for the downtrend of Canadian eX- 
ports to the area was the recovery of productive 
facilities in cne area itself, which lessened the 
overall need for imports. This latter factor also per- 


1. See Part II, especially Tables XII and XIII, for illustrative statistics. 
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mitted more Canadian imports from the area, and 
tended to slightly reduce the trade balance, 


The actions of the countries of Europe in the 
currency revaluations of September, 1949, varied. 
The exchange position of many had weakened during 
the trade lull which accompanied the American busi- 
ness readjustments in 1949, and most of them de- 
valued their currencies following the devaluation of 
sterling. But the margins of devaluation differed. 
The Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, Greece 
and Finland devalued by approximately the same 
amount as did the United Kingdom. France, Germany, 
Portugal and Belgium all devalued their currencies 
with respect to the Canadian dollar, but by varying 
amounts. Italy devalued less than did Canada while 
SwitZerland, Spain and the communist countries did 
not participate in the general revaluation. 


The effects of these exchange readjustments as 
reflected in Canada’s trade with Europe as a whole 


have therefore been blurred. Generally, however, the 
new currency values provided a sounder basis for 
trade. Those countries where inflation had made the 
greatest headway and where costs were highest 
tended to devalue by the greatest margin, and had 
their competitive position greatly improved. Others, 
Which took less drastic action, suffered a slight 
setback as the new trade picture developed, but 
tended to recover their position in 1950. The case 
of Belgium, discussed in Chapter II, is of this gen- 
eral type. By the second quarter of 1950 the value 
or Canada’s imports from the countries of Europe 
had recovered almost to the early 1949 level from 
the setback of the third and fourth quarters of that 
year, and their volume was greater than previously. 
As Canada’s exports to these countries had been 
reduced, in part by trade restrictions, in part by 
relatively higher prices, the favourable balance of 
trade with this group was well below the 1949 
level. 


TABLE tl. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland), by 
Quarters 


(Values in $’000,000) 


Domestic Exports 
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Several changes in the values of commodities 
traded between Canada and Europe have taken place 
over the past year. The heavy post-war sales of 
Ships to European countries (notably France) still 
in progress in the first half of 1949, did not recur in 
1950, and sales of such reconstruction goods as 
farm implements and machinery also decreased, 
Reliance on imports of Canadian foodstuffs was also 
less in 1950, and sales of such items as wheat flour, 
barley, flaxseed and flaxseed oil declined consider- 
ably from the previous year’s values. The extra- 
ordinary sales of binder twine to France which 
Swelled Canada’s fibres and textiles exports in 
1949 did not recur in 1950. Exports of such items 
aS wheat, base metals and asbestos held up well, 
however, Western Europe in particular has long been 
a wheat deficit area, and the base metals and as- 
bestos were required for Furope’s reviving product- 
ion. Exports of salt fish to Fiurope were higher than 
in the first half of 1949, but this was due partly to 


the inclusion of Newfoundland’s sales of this com- 
modity in the 1950 statistics for the full half-year, 


While the value of imports from Europe was some- 
what lower in the first half of 1950 than in the 
corresponding period of 1949, there were relatively 
fewer large changes in the traded value of individual 
commodities than in the case of exports. The down- 
trend in textile imports which was noted in Chapter 
II was also obvious in trade with Europe, and Cana- 
dian imports of both cottons and woollens from these 
countries declined. Imports of carpets and rugs, 
however, rose considerably. Imports of European 
Steel and scrap iron also decreased — the major 
Steel producers of Europe devalued by less than did 
the United Kingdom, and remained at a price dis- 
advantage in the Canadian market, and the war- 
created scrap piles of Europe are now greatly 
depleted. The reduction of scrap imports affected 
particularly Canada’s trade with Germany, 
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TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with oe ie Countries (Except the United Kingdom), by 
uarters 


(Values in $’000,000) 


DomMeStic EXPOrts....ccccccsccccssceecers coc eccceccccccsconces 
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The greater part of Canada’s trade with Europe 
is conducted with the tnembers of the Organization 
for European Economic Co-Operation!. Indeed Cana- 
da’s trade with the two members of this group not 
included in the above discussion? (again excluding 
Commonwealth countries) was almost as great as 
her trade with the 12 European countries not mem- 
bers of this organization in this period, Most of the 
O.E.E.C. countries have been beneficiaries of Uni- 
ted States aid under the Huropean Recovery Pro- 
gramme, and have therefore been Somewhat less 


0.4 
20.9 
62.9 


restricted by a Shortage of acceptable currency in 
their purchases in Canada than have other. Huropean 
countries, At the same time, due in part to their 
general participation in the currency readjustments 
of 1949, their efforts to increase sales in Canada 
have been generally more successful. A comparison 
of the main group data in Table 13 with that of 
Tables XII and XUI of Part II illustrates that 
the pattern of the trade of Burope with Canada 
is dominated by Canada’s trade with this group 
of countries. 


1. The members of the O.E.E.C. are Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the Western Zones of Germany, and 
Trieste. The colonial possessions of these countries are also considered in allotting E.C.A. aid. 


2. Ireland and Turkey. 


FABLE 13. Trade of Canada with O.E.E.C. Countries (Except the United Kingdom), by 
Main Commodity Groups 


(Values in $’000,000) 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


Group 1949 1950 1949 1950 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.....ccccceccscecces 
Animals and Animal Products....ccccccccccccecccssoececes 
Fibres, Textiles and Products........ccccccece Resseseess 
Wood, Wood Products, and Paper.....ccccccccccccccvccees 
Tron And itS Product... .ccccccccccccccscccccscccccvcsccossecs 
Non-Ferrous Metals and ProductsS....ccccccccccccccccvcee 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.....ccccccecccoccces 
Chemicals and Allied Products......ccccsccccccssccsccses 
Miscellaneous COMMOAIties .......ccecccccccscecscccccoces 


POUR Sr ccccccetcccaccevececccescetectesssccunsccosccccsbcce 


1. This relatively large value is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubbe 


products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 


Jan. - June} Jan. - June Jan.- June 
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r from the agricultural 
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Trade with Commonwealth Countries and Ireland! 


Since the September, 1949, currency readjust- 
ments, movements in Canada’s trade with the coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth (except the United King- 
dom) and Ireland have, in the aggregate, closely 
resembled those in trade with the United Kingdom, 
All of these countries (except Pakistan, which held 
the value of its rupee unchanged) devalued by the 
Same amount aS the United Kingdom, and all have 
been conducting dollar-saving programmes, though 
of varying degrees of severity. The reason for in- 
Cluding Ireland with the Coinmonwealth for analysis 
is that Ireland resembles the Commonwealth in the 
abovementioned ways, being a niemnber of the sterling 
group of countries, and also has retained the pre- 
ferential tariff treatinent in the Canadian market 
possessed before leaving the Commonwealth, 


The trend of domestic exports to Commonwealth 
countries was downward in 1950; they reached only 
$101.0 million, 36.3% below the level of the first 
half of 1949. Iinports from these countries rose 
Sharply, especially in the second quarter of the 


year, after a Slump in the second half of 1949. The 
result of these trends was that in the first quarter 
the unfavourable balance of the Coninonwealth on 
trade with Canada was reduced from $30.7 million 
in 1949 to only $5.6 million, and in the second quar- 
ter a small favourable balance of $1.2 million was 
achieved by these countries. The sterling area as a 
whole remained With a small unfavourable balance 
in its trade with Canada, but the improvement in its 
poSition Since 1949 has been marked, 


As in the case of the United Kingdom, this re- 
duction in the balance of trade has been due chiefly 
to reduced exports to these countries. And again 
the restrictions on dollar expenditure decided upon 
at the mid-1949 conference of the Commonwealth 
countries have played a leading part in this reduc- 
tion, Not only have sales of Canada’s major exports 
to these countries declined as a result of these 
measures, in the case of many smaller items in trade 
exports to some of these countries have been elimi- 
nated altogether. 


TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom and 
Newfoundland) and Ireland, by Quarters 


(Values in $’000,000) 
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The greater part of the reduction in Canada’s 
exports to Commonwealth countries took place in 
Sales to India and the Union of South Africa, As 
was pointed out in Chapter II reductions in sales to 
these countries were most marked in Wheat and rail- 
way equipment, due to heavy extraordinary purchases 
of these commodities in 1949. Sales of Wheat to 
Commonwealth countries as a group fell from $32.3 
million in 1949 to $15.2 million in 1950, reflecting 
small increases in sales to other Commonwealth 
countries which did not fully compensate for the non- 
recurrence of sales to India, and sales of wheat flour 
to Commonwealth countries as a whole rose from $8.2 
million to $13.3 million. Sales of linseed and flax- 
seed oil declined sharply. Commonwealth purchases 
of processed milk and salt fish also declined, 
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In the iron and its products group, Canadian 
exports of railway cars to the Commonwealth fell 
from $9.7 million in the first half of 1949 to $2.8 
million in 1950, and while exports of locomotives 
and parts were slightly above the previous year’s 
level for the first half-year, nevertheless they de- 
clined sharply from the (non-seasonal) high of 
$19.7 million in the second half of 1949, reaching 
only $8.3 million. In heavy capital goods sharp 
movements in the statistical values of exports 
are an accurate reflection of the ‘‘lumpy’’ nature 
of deliveries, and of the frequently sporadic nature 
of purchases by individual markets. Exports of 
farm implements, non-farm machinery, and rolling 
mill products to Commonwealth countries also 
declined. 


1. See Part II, especially Tables XIV and XV, for illustrative Statistics. 
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The sizable increase in Canadian exports of 
automobiles, trucks and parts in the first half of 
1950, as compared with the first half of 1949, was 
due entirely to increased sales to Commonwealth 
countries, and the increase to Commonwealth coun- 
tries was due to the increased sales to Australia 
mentioned in Chapter II. In the first half of 1950 
the Commonwealth absorbed 81.5% of Canada’s 
exports of these commodities, in the first half of 
the preceding year only 69.8%. 


Exports in most of the other inain groups de- 
clined. Sales of planks and boards and newsprint to 
Commonwealth countries fell particularly sharply. 
In the miscellaneous commodities group, last year’s 
heavy sales of ships, aircraft and ammunition to 
Commonwealth countries fell sharply, the first of 
these ceasing altogether, 


Imports froin Commonwealth countries increased 
over even the seasonally high level of the fall of 
1949 to reach $97.1 million in the first half of 1950. 
The most notable increases were in imports of agri- 
cultural products, Canada’s imports of Commonwealth 
Sugar increasing from $26.0 million in the first half 
of 1949 to $27.4 million in 1950 (despite the de- 
crease in Such imports from Australia noted in Chap- 


Trade with 


Latin America’s share in Canadian trade has 
been much more constant in the post-war period than 
that of the groups of countries discussed above. In 
1947 the Latin American countries took 4.7% of 
Canada’s domestic exports, provided 6.2% of our 
imports, and accounted for 5.4% of Canada’s total 
trade. And in the first half of 1950 these proportions 
were little changed at 4.3%, 6.2% and 5.3% respec- 
tively. 


In the first half of 1950 Canada’s exports to 
Latin America have been slightly lower than in the 
first half of 1949, although their second quarter 
value was greater, and imports have been Slightly 
above the 1949 level. But in neither case was the 
change as great as 5% of the previous year’s figure. 
The countries of Latin America did not participate 
in the general exchange rate readjustments of Sep- 
tember, 1949, but the widespread use of multiple 
exchange rates by these countries has given an 
element of flexibility to their situation, and reduced 
the need for general measures of that sort. The 
competitive disadvantage at which Canada was 
placed in the Latin American market by the greater 
devaluation of some overseas countries was partial- 
ly offset by the gain with respect to United States 
competitors. And the fact that many Latin American 
countries are short of sterling and other ‘‘soft’’ cur- 
rencies as well as of dollars, reduces the disad- 
vantage which this factor might inflict on Canadian 
traders, 


Table 15 shows that there was little change in 
Canada’s overall balance of trade with Latin Amer- 


ter II), while purchases of tea advanced from $10.9 
to $15.3 million, and of crude rubber from eal Ho) 
$8.2 million. Purchases of Commonwealth cocoa 
beans fell somewhat, the share of Latin America as 
a supplier of this commodity increasing. But most 
other agricultural imports recorded increases, 


In many of the other main groups, however, im- 
ports from the Commonwealth tended to decline. 
Canada’s purchases of tin and bauxite were Tower 
than in the first half of 1949, and imports of crude 
petroleum from Commonwealth sources also fell, 
However, inarxed declines in these commodities were 
more than offset by increases elsewhere. 


Price increases were particularly pronounced in 
many of the raw materials and foodstuffs which Ca- 
nada purchases in the Commonwealth. The price 
index for sugar, for example, rose from 103.8 in 
August, 1949 to 112.8 by June, 1950, in spite of the 
devaluation of sterling, and the price of Indian black 
tea rose 6.4% from August 1949 to May 1950. Raw 
wool prices had increased about 10% over their pre- 
devaluation level by June, and were still rising. And 
the price of rubber also rose markedly. These price 
increases contributed Significantly to the value ih- 
crease in Canada’s imports from the Commonwealth. 


Latin America! 


ica in the first half of 1950. In 1949 there was a 
passive balance of $23.0 million for the first half- 
year, in 1950 one of $26.5 million. However this 
relative constancy conceals a considerable alter- 
ation in the pilateral balance of this trade. The one 
country of this group with which Canada has consis- 
tently had a large unfavourable balance of trade is 
Venezuela (due to large purchases of petroleum 
from that country), and for the half-year this balance 
was reduced from $33.1 million to $25.5 million. On 
trade with other countries of the area the balance 
changed from favourable at $10.1 million in the first 
half of 1949 to a small unfavourable balance of 
$1.0 million. 


There were relatively few sharp changes in the 
value of individual commodities exported to Latin 
America in the first half of 1950. Exports of wheat 
flour showed an increase of $2.2 million over the 
corresponding period of 1949, rising to $7.1 million, 
but there was a parallel decrease of $1.3 million in 
exports of wheat, which fell to $2.4 million. In- 
creased exports of whiskey and malt accounted for 
most of the gain in the agricultural products group. 
Exports of salt fish were also higher than in the 
first half of the preceding year, and exports of farm 
implements, automobiles, aluminum manufactures 
and asbestos increased. But sales of newsprint, 
machinery and steel pipe and tubing dropped sharp- 
ly, and some other commodities also eased, 


Latin America has purchased a considerable 
tonnage of Canadian shipping in the post war period, 
and these sales remained at a high level] in 1950. 


1. See Part II, especially Tables XVI and XVII, for illustrative statistics. 
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TABLE 15. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Quarters 
(Values in $’000,000) 
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Argentina was the principal purchaser, taking deliv- 
ery of new Canadian-built ships to the value of ilies 
million in the half-year, This accounted for the 
half-year’s increase in exports to Argentina, Panama 
purchased less shipping than in the previous year 
taking only $2.7 million of that included in domestic 
exports. However a $2.3 million re-export of Shipping 
to Panama also entered the Statistics in tne second 
quarter of 1950. It was this that accounted for the un- 
usually high second-quarter re-exports total for this 
group of countries, However, sales of shipping are 
unlikely to remain indefinitely at their present level, 


Few sharp changes occurred in Canadian imports 
from Latin America as compared to the first half of 
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1949. Purchases of coffee, bananas, citrus fruits and 
cocoa beans showed marked increases, while pur- 
chases of Latin America’s vegetables declined, and 
Sugar imports continued the sharp downward trend 
Which began last year with Canada’s return to Com- 
monwealth sources of supply. Imports of raw cotton 
and other vegetable fibres from Latin America in- 
creased — in cotton this movement contrasts with 
that of imports from the United States, And _pur- 
chases of Venezuelan petroleum decreased as 
imports from other sources, especially Arabia, in- 
creased, But the general composition of Canada’s 
imports from Latin America remains unchanged from 
the previous year, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF CANADIAN TRADE 


There has been relatively little change in the 
proportionate importance of the main commodity 
groups in Canada’s trade in recent years. While 
many individual commodities in trade have declined 
somewhat inimportance since the war these declines 
have been largely offset by increases in other com- 
modities in the same groups. The chief exceptions 
to this generalization have been the fibres and tex- 
tiles group in both exports and imports, and the mis- 
cellaneous commodities group in exports; the former 
of these was swelled in importance in the immediate 
post-war period by a world shortage of civilian cloth- 
ing at the close of hostilities, which extraordinary 
demand has since been largely satisfied, and the 


latter by Canada’s heavy post-war sales of shipping, 


which have also fallen off. 


Exceptional conditions in particular years have 
caused some fluctuations in group importance, how- 


TALLE 16. Percentage Share of Main Commodity Groups 


ever, particularly in exports. Heavy sales of wheat 
to India and the Union of South Africa in particular 
contributed to a rise in the relative importance of 
agricultural] products in 1949’s exports, and in the 
same year weakness in the American market, to- 
gether with declines in overseas markets, caused 
some reduction in demand for Canada’s wood pro- 
ducts. Exports of non-metallic minerals that year 
were reduced by the Quebec asbestos strike, and 
exports of animal products were particularly low due 
to heavy domestic consumption of bacon and cheese, 
which hampered the filling of the United Kingdom 
contracts, and to sharp declines in egg exports to 
the United Kingdom. The imvort groups have shown 
less change. Apart from the downtrend in textile 
imports the chief change has been a proportionate 
decrease in imports of fue] and other non-metallic 
mineral productsin the Jast two years. But the abso- 
lute change in value in imports in this group has 
been small. 
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2. This increase is due in part to the reclassification of syntheti 


Among the factors chiefly responsible for Canada’s 
high level of trade throughout the post-war period 
have been the high level of investment and produc- 
tive activity in Canada andin other countries. Can- 
ada is a leading producer not only of foodstuffs but 
of many raw materials for industry. The prosperous 
Ainerican economy in particular has drawn heavily on 
Canada’s production of base metals, asbestos and 


For the values from which these percentages are derived see Part 


Il, Tables VI and VII. 
c rubber as a chemical product in 1949. 


forest products for supplies, although overseas mar- 
kets continue to take a considerable volume of such 
goods as well to supply their rapidly expanding pro- 
duction. Demand for many products of Canadian in- 
dustry has also been high abroad; this is particular- 
ly true of farm machinery. And the general] rise in con- 
sumption of foodstuffs in North America and over- 
seas which has accompanied relatively full employ- 
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ment and high incomes has, with a few exceptions 
due largely to currency problems, provided an ade- 
quate market for Canadian foods. 


Combined with ahigh level of domestic consump- 
tion this heavy externa] demand for Canadian goods 
has called forth full production from Canada’s exist- 
ing facilities and has demanded some increase in 
Canada’s productive capacity. Purchases of con- 
sumer’s durable goods — really a form of consumer 
investment — have also beenhigh. And these factors 
have tended to swell Canada’s purchases of com- 
modities from abroad. Canada does not produce 
enough ofmanyraw materials for her industry — steel, 


fuels andfibres are the most notable examples — and 
some Canadian industry is dependent upon imported 

parts — the automobile industry is the best example. 

And much of the machinery and electrical] equipment 

necessitated by industrial expansion has had to be 

imported, as well as many of the consumers’ dur- 

ables now being purchased in volume. Table 17 

shows some of the imports most affected by the pre- 

sent high levels of production and investment; from 

33% of imports in 1938 the proportion accounted for 
by these twelve commodities has risen to 44% for each 
of the last two years. Expansion of these purchases — 
has played a particularly important part in the growth 

of imports. 


TABLE 17. Some Leading Investment Goods and Materials for Industry in Canada’s Imports 


Commodity 


investment Goods: 


Mining and metellurgical Machinery.........c.cecececeececaeee 
Wousenold iia chineny yee is ve eee theel Ak aes ks 


TTACOOTS atid: PArtses te aae unas Sens, ocr, Ceuta tee hee 


Materials for Industry: 


Cride pettoleuniiormemniie sc ve.cccta< cides eeeiere kee ec: 
ANCA ODIVOAD AILS aian cra cyenceacree ksi. Boao oed ee eee 
TBIGUP MOUS. COAL nearness is vats a es aee ae cckhn denice oom A, 


January - June 


1938 1948 1949 1950 


#)0\ 08) 00! 6/0: 6/016) 6. nous 0 @\0\6 0 010 0918 .6\0)6/0.0 ne tlefeiele « 


O:P,6;6:0\0}0)0 4 'e1e 0166: 9's 0196 016 0 0.616 p\ala ware eis, id's leielelee 


Seeeoosten teen scree 20, 478 118, 246 115, 15st tO, Ort 
ahatinsocoousacesde 3,350 US 08 12, 768 13,352 
Boopoognencoonaae Bp (AUS 10, 223 18, 266 12, 374 
SobnoopoDCHOORGEOS 1,34] 6, 604 5,465 6, 654 
HatoopasoauRoddesc 9, 160 43, 739 62, 297 68,022 
eEeonoouccoobLecen 8,151 9, 108 20, 232 41, 516 
oleleislocessaiseeisats 6, 607 34, 625 34, 213 40, 416 
HoronSHdadsoGg ote 2, 904 26,953 35, 367 30, 435 
dot hobouadstoddcde 16, 219 86, 484 85, 874 89,872 
mletsteteiwiarehelctetere tare ster 13, 240 49, 600 60, 223 19, 1731 
Je oconiopecduacdanc 8, 434 o1, 815 52, 563 51,990 
wapiiee lee centeaesac ce 11,930 41,353 63, 408 39, 703 
6, 250 31, 667 32,972 35, 174 
sppaaoduaca soubncce Zeeltoy2 25, 578 29, 672 27, 809 
mlasieieiaieisienieteon ees 5, 343 23, 133 Pal, ails) 23,051 
DEH anntdaoodutiddod 110,468 | 542,901 | 613,849 | 634,230 
sebooqnunDAdeonde 32.8 42.7 43.6 43.6 


Price Movements and Canada’s Trade 


The high level of prices prevailing in the post- 
war period has played an important part in the high 
post-war values of Canada’s trade. In 1948, the base 
year for the indexes of export and import prices now 
in use, the prive levels of both exports and imports 
were somewhat more than twice what they had been 
in 1938. Price fluctuations have also played an im- 
portant part in the changes in the value of individual] 
commodities in trade in recent years, and an exam- 
ination of the facts presented by the price indexes 
helps in clarifying the significance of these move- 
ments. 


Comparisons of the percentage change in indexes 
of the values, prices and physical volume of Can- 
ada’s exports and imports reveal the extent to which 
declared value increases in the first six months of 
1950 are due primarily to price increases. Table 18 
below recapitulates percentage increases and de- 
creases shown by indexes for the half-year periods 
of 1948, 1949 and 1950. 


The increased value of domestic exports in the 
Six months ended June, 1950, when compared with 
that of the same half-year period in the preceding 
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year, is generally due to increased prices. Price in- 
creases have, furthermore, more than accounted for 
value increases of approximately 2 per cent in the 
first halfof 1950 over the comparable period of 1948, 


No pronounced change in the volume of commodi- 
ties exported, therefore, actually occurred in the 
first six months of 1950 by comparison with the 
first six months of 1949, despite the loss of over- 
seas markets due to dollar stringency abroad. It may 
be inferred that in the current half year altemative 
inarkets, such as have been secured in the United 
States for certain products, have been sufficient to 
maintain the volume of exports at about the previous 
high level. The identity of volume shown by the in- 
dexes for the two periods applies only as an over- 
al] measure, of course, there being a great variety 
of offsetting changes in individua] commodities. 


Table 18 shows price increases to have account- 
ed for a relatively greater proportion oftheincreased 


TABLE 18. Percentage Change in Aggregate Value, ! 


import values. Price increases abroad, particularly 
in the United States (and these were accentuated by 
Canada’s devaluation with respect to the United 
States dollar) led to a 5.1 per cent increase in im- 
port prices in the first half of 1950 over the com- 
parable half-year of 1949, Import volume, therefore, 
actually declined by a small percentage in the first 
S1x months of 1950 by comparison with the previous 
comparable half-year, though volume in the recent 
s1x months increased over the first half of 1948. The 
gradual lifting of Canada’s exchange conservation 
Import restrictions through 1949 and 1950 has con- 
tributed to this volume movement. (Certain volume 
declines in the fibres and textiles, iron and steel, 
and miscellaneous groups of commodities in the 
first half of 1950 are separately analyzed below). 
Imports have generally tended to increase in price 
in the current period over previous comparable 
periods. Al] recent periods in Table 18 show per- 
centage price increases over earlier comparable 
periods, 


Price and Volume of Canada’s Foreign 


Trade 


i ke weal iS ~~ bela oe 


Increase + 


Decrease - 


6 Montns 6 Months 6 Months 


June 1950 June 1950 Dec. 1949 
over over over 

6 Months 6 Months 6 Months 

June 1949 June 1948 Dec, 1948 


Domestic Exports:4 
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Oem e meee ree ee eee eee eee eee see ete eerEEe ESE EHH EEHESS 


1. Adjusted totals; see Chap. V, table 20. 


ee 


Ce 


Pee e eee w eens reatene 


Ce 


Seem emer eee ereeeaeeene 


(67) 
Tp 


Coenen meee eee orresecsoes 


2. For the indexes from which these percentages are derived see Part II], Tables XVII, XX, XXII and XXIV. Value 


index increases are derived from Table 20, Chap. V. 


After the world-wide revaluation of currencies in 
September, 1949, the prices of Canada’s exports 
moved upward. In the first half of 1950, however, 
they averaged little higher than in the first half of 
1949. Notable exceptions were the non-ferrous metals, 
chemicals and fertilizers, and non-metallic minerals 
groups of products. 


Prices in the first of these exceptional groups 
declined sharply in the second half of 1949, and did 
not recover significantly until the first half of 1950. 
The effect of the post-devaluation premium on ex- 


1. See Part II, Tables XVIII and XIX. 


ports to the United States was not great enough to 
counterbalance entirely the downward trend in some 
price series during the early part of this period. Most 
of the price series in this group contributed to the 
downward movement, which was not arrested until 
October, 1949. Nickel prices, however, remained 
steady before devaluation, and increased in Cana- 
dian dollar terms after that event. The recovery of 
the other prices in the group was to levels short of 
those attained in the early months of 1949. For the 
half-year 1950, this group of products averaged 7.8 
per cent below the level of the previous comparable 


half-year. 
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Chemical and fertilizer prices moved similarly, 
and declined, on the average, below the levels of 
the first six months of 1949 in the first half of 1950, 
Paints and paint materials changed price typically, 
but fertilizer and sodium compounds, which find a 
ready dollar market, reflected the premium on United 
States dollars in their increases for the second half 
of 1949 and subsequently. Other chemical prices 
more typical] of the group declined in response to 
non-dollar market restrictions. Acids, drugs, pharma- 
ceuticals and synthetic products, largely manu- 
factured, are included in this group of commodities, 


The rise in the prices of non-metallic minerals 
and their products is exceptional and well marked. 
This is largely typified by asbestos milled fibres 
which have increased in average price by 11.1 per 
cent of the first half of 1949 in the current six- 
months, in response to heavy demand in the United 
States and in overseas markets, 


Other groups of exported products show more 
consistently the trend to higher prices through the 
periods January to June, 1948, 1949 and 1950. Some 
agricultural] and animal products and some wood 
products declined in price in the last six months of 
1949 before increased prices later appeared. Wheat 
flour, fresh beef and veal, dairy and slaughter cattle 
over 700 Ibs. weight, fish and fishery products, un- 
dressed fur skins, planks and boards, red cedar 
shingles and wood pulp, all levelled in price in the 
Jatter six months of 1949, due to uncertainty con- 
cerning markets. In all these commodities the trend 
was consistently to higher prices after December, 
1949, although many did not recover the levels of 
early 1949, 


Import prices, ! like export prices, tended to be 
higher in the first six months of 1950 than in the 
comparable 1949 period. However they stabilized 
somewhat after March. The textile group of products 
did not share in this general price increase; this 
reflects the high proportion of Canada’s textile im- 
ports drawn from the United Kingdom, which devalued 
the pound with respect to the Canadian dollar. But 
none of the import group price increases deviate 
widely from the overal] average of 5.1 per cent in 
the first half of 1950 over the first half of 1949, 


Fibres and textiles, chemicals and fertilizer, and 
miscellaneous products showed price declines in the 
six month period ended December, 1949, by compari- 
son with the same six months of 1948, reflecting the 
influence of currency adjustments in the later of 
these two periods and some declines in demand, If 
allowance is made for seasonal fluctuation, other 
groups all showed gradual upward price movements. 


The influence of the higher price of United States 
dollars, and of rising prices in that country may be 
noticed in individual price series of some commodi- 
ties which are largely supplied by that country and 
which have increased in price steadily since the 
first six months of 1948. Newspapers and periodicals, 
book and other paper, iron ore, tinplate steel sheets, 
angle beams 35 lbs. and heavier, machinery and 
equipment (except farm), farm implements and ma- 
chinery, electrical household equipment (except 
machinery), heavy electrical equipment, bricks and 
tiles, anthracite and bituminous coal, and sodium 
are typical. 


From July to December, 1949, price declines 
were characteristic of series such as oranges, 
mandarines and tangerines, nuts, Indian corn, black 
tea of India (direct), raw cotton, washed or scoured 
wool, worsted tops, worsteds and serges, artificia] 
silk and fabrics, paints and paint materials and rub- 
ber and its products. Many of these are obtained 
largely fron non-dollar currency areas. Dollar prices 
of imported tea, raw wool, worsted tops, worsteds 
and serges and raw rubber were affected particularly 
by the relative devaluation of the pound sterling. 
However many of these prices rose again in 1950. 


Worsteds and serges, artificial silks and fabrics, 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre, tin in blocks, pigs, and 
bars, china tableware, paints and paint materials are 
the only selected commodities in Table XXIII of Part 
II which show lower average prices in the first half 
of 1950 than in the first half of 1949, The influence 
of the relative devaluation of Sterling is clearly indi- 
cated in these prices. The curtailment of United 
States stockpiling of tin from Mal aya in the first half- 
year may be cited as an external influence tending to 
produce a lowered price in the current half-year period. 


Average Prices and the Terms of Trade 


The relative levels of commodity export and im- 
port prices are of interest in the aggregate because 
of their use as a measure of the terms on which 
Canada conducts her trade. Measurement of the net 
barter terms of trade by means of the ratio of an 
index of the prices of exports to one of imports is, 
however, subject to the limitations of these large 
samples of the total commodities traded. One as- 
Sumption implicitly made by such a ratio is that re- 
export prices varied similarly to export prices, where- 
as it is likely that these followed the trend of import 


1, See Part II, Table XXII and XXIII, 


prices. Since, however, domestic exports are by far 
the dominant proportion of total exports (exports of 
foreign produce are seldom greater than 2 per cent 
of the total exports) the error introduced by the 
Simplified calculation is not large.* The third col- 
umn of Table 19, shows the course of these net 
barter terms with reference to the 1948 base period. 


A steady, but slow, deterioration of these ratios 
has been evident since 1946. Export price levels 


2. Approximate f.o.b. prices for both domestic exports and imports are a mitigating factor. Both numerator and 


denominator of the ratio are hence in similar price terms. 
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were relatively high at the end of 1945 due to ex- 
ceptiona] reconstruction demand abroad for many 
of the products which Canada supplies, but have 
since risen Jess than the prices of imports. In -the 
six month periods since the first half of 1948, the 
net change in this ratio has been downward, al- 


though there was an apparent upward tendency pvefore 
the currency revaluations of September, 1949. By 
the first six months of 1950 average import prices 
had risen 3 per cent more than domestic export 
prices above the 1948 level, depressing the terms 
of trade by that amount. 


TABLE 19. Foreign Trade Price Indexes and the Net Barter Terms of Trade 


Calendar Period eneeas Prices Of arene oe 
Exports Imports Trade! 
(1948 = 100) 

epee PRIN CAN PEAT Rg ooo re ties st dace x cles Pace eos Fuss cidcudasccdicvsececdcedoscecs’ 1946 719.9 76.4 104.6 
1947 91.6 87.8 104. 3 

1948 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1949 LOS hI 103. 2 99.9 

ELINA aVere LING meee ree ee Mas cre tiatas ciceaiars hers oe eviclclsis plec caved oe ters ve cinawie voaeseseaecidoeioe 1948 98.2 98.6 99.6 
UVSC CMD CL ere tees en cte ts ccstes csv csesetooe sone Ma enema ease niacisntudemna wares 1948 102.6 100.9 Oe 
ed LUN UULELIAY Bere d UIUC fetarate ie eve sVetetotcleto rome arate wows elovsicterdsn csarsleteiaveiain’s siele/asevaisielela-diajo aleig cis sie » o'v dinimiseiaiesa o's 1949 105.0 103. 4 101.5 
IT Was CEM Cle raarae etcetera matse nes calsisie'c fade selduinsieles vada ves 6eabia4s vein one eelgweiieiees 1949 102. 2 102.8 99.4 
ANAL VARIN CMe meine tecteaaicemtaeeh cect tins alewiawicee vase stecea cs teen eee ce vesauy erent +» 1950 105. 4 108.7 97.0 


1. Export price index divided by import price index in percentage terms, 


Leading Domestic Exports! 


The wood products and paper group accounted 
for 33.9% by value of Canada’s domestic exports in 
the first half of 1950, an increase from the relatively 
low figure of 28.7% in the first half of 1949. During 
the first half of 1949 the American business re- 
adjustments, together with exchange difficulties 
overseas, had greatly restricted the markets for 
these products; and both price and volume declines 
in such commodities as lumber, shingles, pulpwood, 
and wood pulp had reduced the values of exports in 
this group. During 1950 the markets for these com- 
modities improved greatly. Lumber and shingles 
were in great demand in the United States to feed 
the record building boom, and high prices for Amer- 
ican lumber, combined with lower American dollar 
prices for some species of Canadian lumber after 
the devaluation of the Canadian dollar, increased 
the demand for the Canadian product. Domestic ex- 
ports of planks and boards to all countries rose to 
$108.2 million from $67.9 million in the first half of 
1949, and the volume index for this commodity from 
71.4 to 117.8. The average Canadian dollar price of 
lumber exports, notwithstanding the greater value, 
was below that of the first half of 1949 by 3.9%, 
although the trend of prices was upward, especially 
in the second quarter. Exports of shingles also rose 
strikingly in value, hoth price and volume increases 
contributing, and increased volume raised the value 
of wood pulp exports above the previous year, not- 
withstanding somewhat lower prices. Both the price 


and volume of newsprint Shipments continued their 
slow upward movement in 1950 — this commodity 
remained by a wide margin Canada’s most important 
wood export, its value reaching $235.5 million in 
the half-year. 


The greatest part of the decline in the value and 
proportionate importance of agricultural products in 
exports was due to reduced wheat sales in the first 
half of 1950. These fell to $157 million from $201 
million in the previous year, and the decline was 
almost entirely due to the volume factor. Reduced 
shipments to the United Kingdom and India made 
the chief contributions to this decline. The value of 
wheat flour shipments in the first half-year, $50 
million, was almost the same as in the previous 
year, but only because a 7.4% decline in the average 
price received per barrel was counterbalanced by an 
8.5% increase in volume. In the other chief exports 
in this group changes were less pronounced. 


Beef and bacon accounted for the higher level of 
exports in the animals and animal products group in 
1950. Sales of slaughter cattle in the first half-year 
increased from 110,282 head valued at $15.4 million 
in 1949 to 183,483 head valued at $29.3 million, 
and the value and volume of fresh beef shipments 
also rose. Price increases also occurred in cattle 
and beef, the former by about 7.4%, the latter by 
16.5%. Exports of bacon rose from $9.6 million to 


1. See Part II, especially Table VI and Tables XVIII — XXI for illustrative statistics. 
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$20.2 million in value, and their volume also more 
than doubled. But as was noted in Chapter II, the 
greater part of these Shipments were made on the 
1949 British bacon contract, rather than on that for 
1950. 


Both price and volume increases contributed to 
increased exports of fish and fishery products in 
the first half-year, these rose from $36.6 million in 
the first half of 1949 to $47.1 million in 1950. Both 
fresh and salt fish contributed to this increase, 
sales of the former going chiefly to the American 
market while the latter went chiefly to markets in 
Europe and Central and South America. However, 
many difficulties still face Canadian fishery prod- 
uctS in overseas markets. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals and their products 
decreased Somewhat in value in 1950 from their 
early 1949 levels. This decrease, however, was due 
Solely to the price factor, the volume of exports in 
this group increasing by 4.4%. The principal exports 
in the group are the five chief base metals produced 
in Canada — aluminum, copper, lead, nickel and 
zinc — and these are generally Shipped in a primary 
or semi-fabricated form. In 1950 exports of these 
metals in these forms were valued at $182.2 million, 
and they formed 87.2% of total exports in the group. 
Prices of copper, lead and zinc were somewhat 
lower than in the first half of 1949, and the volume 
of lead and nickel exports was somewhat lower than 
in the previous year, With the decline of overseas 
markets the United States has absorbed an increa- 
Sing proportion of exports of these metals — from 
48.9% in the first half of 1949 this proportion in- 
creased to 62.6% in 1950. This increase, of course, 
has been stimulated by the recovery of American 
business from its 1949 decline, 


The sharp increase in domestic exports of as- 
bestos in 1950, as compared with early 1949, re- 
flects the influence of the Quebec strike of that 
year. The volume of aspestos Shipments has in- 
creased 203%. The price factor also contributed to 
the high value of exports, rising about 10% over the 
previous year. The value of asbestos exports, at 


$29.0 million, was $19.8 million apove the 1949 
figure and $10.0 million above that of the first half 
of 1948. Exports of fertilizer, the chief distinguish- 
able commodity in the chemical products group, 
declined in both value and volume, although their 
price increased slightly. The increase in total ex- 
ports in this latter group is due chiefly to the trans- 
fer to it, from the agricultural products group, of 
crude synthetic rubber. 


The level of most exports in the iron products 
group was below that of 1949 in the first half of 
1950. Despite a 4% increase in price, exports of 
farm implements declined 10.6% in value, to $47.4 
million, and 18% in volume. In non-farm machinery 
the volume decline was even steeper — 37.2% — and 
the value reached only $11.3 million. The European 
market for these items has greatly decreased since 
the passing of the initial post-war reconstruction 
period, and European firms are now competing with 
Canadian and American producers for other overseas 
markets. Such exports as ferro-alloys and rolling- 
mill products nave also decreased sharply due to 
these factors. Exports of Canadian automobiles 
have been kept low by controls induced by the dollar 
Shortage in overseas markets and only heavy ship- 
ments to Australia maintained their value in 1950, 
Overseas controls have generally had a depressing 
effect on Canadian exports of manufactured goods 
throughout the post-war period, and these have 
tended to become more stringent in recent periods, 


The increased importance of the American market 
noted in Chapter II with respect to total exports, is 
also clear in the cases of many of Canada’s leading 
exports, due in part to the effect of dollar-saving 
controls in overseas markets on particular commodi- 
ties. The share of the United States in Canada’s 
exports of planks and boards, for example, rose from 
62.4% in the year 1949 to 88.0% in the first half of 
1950, in exports of farm machinery (except tractors ) 
it rose from 75.9% in 1949 to 83.8% in the first 
half of 1950, and the proportionate increase of the 
United States as a market for base metals was noted 
above. Other examples can be obtained by comparing 
tables VI and VIII of Part II, 


Leading Imports! 


Iron and its products accounted for the largest 
Proportion of imports of any of the ain groups in 
the first half of 1950, 33% of total imports falling in 
this category. Nevertheless the value of these im- 
ports, $479.4 million, was slightly below that of the 
previous year in spite of a price level about 9% 
higher. The volume of imports in this group was 
eee considerably, by some 9.5% for the group as a 
Whole. 


The most important decline in this group was in 
imports of steel rolling mill products. From the 
close of the war to early 1949 the steel supply si- 
tuation, in Canada and abroad, had been very tight, 
but in early 1949, aided by some reduction in demand 


during the United States business readjustments, 
the supply situation eased. From March, 1949, es- 
pecially, deliveries by United States steel producers 
to Canadian consumers were very heavy. And these 
heavy deliveries persisted until midsummer. The 
value of Canadian imports of rolling mill products 
in the first half of 1949 was considerably inflated 
by these deliveries, 


After the United States steel strike in the fall 
of 1949, the supply situation in that country tight- 
ened Somewhat, and did not ease until the second 
quarter of 1950. Steel imports from that source 
were therefore reduced, both due to the tighter 
Supply situation and partly to the increased Cana- 


1, See Part II, especially Table VII and Tables XXII-XXV for illustrative Statistics. 
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dian dollar price of American steel which resulted 
from devaluation. The expansion of Canada’s domes- 
tic steel production, and the closing of many export 
markets by dollar-saving controls which increased 
the amount of Canadian steel available in Canada, 
somewhat lessened dependence on imports for sup- 
plies. The United Kingdom steel industry benefited 
to some extent by its devaluation-lowered prices 
and increased its shipments to Canada. The net 
result of these forces was that the average price of 
imported steel was higher in the first half of 1950 
than in the previous year, but the value of rolling 
mill products imports fell to $39.7 million from 
1949’s extraordinary half-year total of $63.4 million, 
and the volume decline was somewhat greater. The 
series for tinplate, skelp and angle beams included 
in Tables XXIII and XXV show the price and volume 
of imports of certain important rolling mill products. 


Imports of farm implements and non-farm machi- 
nery also showed downward movements in volume 
and value despite higher price levels. The war- 
created backlog of demand for items in these lines 
has now been sharply reduced and imports of non- 
farm machinery have also been affected by some 
change in emphasis from re-equipment to construc- 
tion in Canada’s investment programme. Imports of 
internal combustion engines also decreased in 1950, 
due largely to reduced purchases of aircraft engines. 
Imports of tractors, however, increased in value from 
$62.3 million in 1949 to $68.0 million in 1950, and 
imports of automobiles, trucks and parts increased 
in value, price and volume, those of passenger auto- 
mobiles rising from $16.9 million to $37.1 million, 
and automobile parts from $60.2 million to $75.7 
million. While the United States continues to supply 
the bulk of Canada’s imports of automobile parts, 
accounting for 98.0% by value in the first half of 
1950, the United Kingdom (partly as a result of 
Canada’s currency-saving measures) now provides 
the greater part of Canada’s imports of completed 
passenger vehicles, accounting for 93.2% by value in 
the first half-year. The price level of automobiles, 
trucks and parts was about 10% higher than in the 
previous year, and the volume of imports about 27% 
greater. 


Canada’s imports of nom-metailic minerals are 
chiefly fuels, and trends here have been influenced 
by several factors. The oil developments in Western 
Canada have enabled a considerable expansion of 
Canadian oil consumption in the recent past to be 
met with little increase in expenditure for foreign 
crude oil, and the expansion of refinery capacity in 
Canada is tending to lessen expenditure on refined 
oil products. Imports of crude petroleum rose only $4 
million in 1950 to $89.9 million, the increase being 
the compound of a 3.2% price rise and a 1.3% volume 
rise. Coal is the other major import in this group — 
anthracite imports in the first half year rose from 4 


low $18.6 million in the first half of 1949 to a more 
normal $23.6 million in the first half of 1950, both 
Price and volume increasing (although the volume of 
these imports remained some 23% below the 1948 
level), and bituminous coal imports decreased slight- 
ly in volume and value, reaching only $52.0 million. 
Anthracite coal in particular is facing strong compe- 
tition from oil as household fuel. 


Imports of many foodstuffs, particularly tea, 
coffee, fresh vegetables, vegetable oils and many 
fruits increased considerably in the first half of 
1950. These products were largely responsible for 
the increase in imports of agricultural and vegetable 
products. A tendency towards both increased price 
and increased volume contributed to the value in- 
crease in this group, and most of the items reflected 
this movement. Of the selected series (of foodstuffs) 
in Table XXIII only nuts shows a decrease in price 
as compared to the first half of 1949, and only raw 
Sugar and coffee Show volume decreases, In the case 
of coffee, however, an exceptional 72.9% price in- 
crease, the largest of any in Table XXIII, was suffi- 
cient to increase the value of imports from $12.5 
million to $17.6 million, despite the volume de- 
crease. Certain of the increases in this group, 
notably those in fresh vegetables and some fruits, 
were greatly influenced by the relaxation of Canada’s 
import controls during 1949 and 1950. 


Declines in value were general in imports of 
fibres and textiles, the chief exceptions to the trend 
being raw cotton, raw wool, and wool noils and tops. 
Of the selected items Shown in Table XXIII only raw 
cotton increased in price over the first half of 1949, 
although wool prices also rose sharply towards the 
end of the second quarter. The volume of fibres im- 
ports tended to increase during the half year—cotton, 
wool, and coarse vegetable fibres all showing in- 
creases — while that of piece goods — cottons, wool- 
lens and others —tended to decrease. Reduced export 
markets for Canadian textile manufactures and a 
considerable reduction in domestic backlog demand 
for clothing are chief causes of this latter trend. 


In the other main groups there was less note- 
worthy change in Canada’s imports, although a 
general trend towards higher values was evident in 
most commodities. The general trend of prices in the 
remaining commodity groups was upwards, and this 
factor accounted for a considerable part of the 
value increases. But the volume of imports in the 
wood products, non-ferrous metals and chemical 
products groups also increased. The animal products 
group regiStered a lower value in the first half of 
1950 than in the previous year (no Separate price or 
volume material is available for this group) and the 
small increase in imports in the miscellaneous prod- 
ucts group was due almost solely to the price factor, 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Current statistics of Canada’s foreign trade are 
Compiled by the Extemal Trade Section of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and published in three 
series, The monthly bulletins Domestic Exports, 
Imports for Consumption, and Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Trade contain summary data on trade by 
main groups and sub-groups and by countries and 
area groups, Monthly reports, Exports of Canadian 
Produce and Foreign Produce and Imports Entered 
for Consumption, contain detailed statistics of ex- 
ports and imports organized on a commodity basis, 
Quarterly reports, Articles Exported to Fach Country 
and Articles Imported from Each Country contain the 
Same detailed commodity information but organize it 
on a country, rather than a commodity, basis. Also of 
current interest is the semi-annual bulletin World 
Price Movements, prepared by the Prices Section. 


Statistics of Canadian trade on an annual basis 
are prepared by the External Trade Section and 


published in Trade of Canada (three volumes) for. 
the calendar year. Volumes 2 and 3 give detailed 
information on the commodities in trade and the 
countries with which they are traded, volume I 
Supplements this information with a well-designed 
set of analytical and summary tables. The place 
which merchandise trade occupies in Canada’s 
international accounts is analyzed in the special 
report The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments 1926 to 1948, and in annual reports titled The 
Canadian Balance of International Payments prepared 
by the International Payments Section of the Bureau. 
A record of price movements affecting interna- 
tional trade can be found in two special reference 
papers: Export and Import Price Indexes, 1926-1948 
(1935-9 = 100), and Export and Import Price Indexes 
by Months, July 1945- June 1950, (1948 =100), 
Textual comment on the trade statistics appears in 
the Review of Foreign Trade and the Canada Year 
Book. 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the frontiers of the country. 
These movements are recorded in terms of value and, 
where possible, of quantity. The statistics do not 
necessarily reflect the financial transactions behind 
the movement of goods, the method and time of pay- 
ment being affected by numerous factors. The source 
of the data on values and quantities is the forms 
received by the Customs Division of the Department 
of National Revenue, and for the correct interpreta- 
tion of the statistics the following definitions and 
explanations of terms as used in Canadian trade 
Statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers as 
subsequently checked(and sometimes revised) 
by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports — Valuation. ‘‘Domestic Ex- 
ports’”’ or ‘‘Exports of Canadian Produce’’ 
includes all Canadian products exported, and 
also all exports of commodities of foreign 
origin which have been changed in form or 
increased in value by further processing in 
Canada, These exports are valued at the 
actual amount received or to be received by 
the exporter in Canadian dollars, exclusive of 
freight, insurance, handling and other charges, 
In effect this method gives values f.o.b. origi- 
nal point of shipment of the goods for export. 


(3) Re-Exports — Valuation. ‘‘Re-Exports’”’ or ‘‘Ex- 
ports of Foreign Produce”’ includes all goods 
which were previously entered for consumption 
in Canada and which have not been further 
processed in Canada. The value of such ex- 
ports is the actual amount received by the 
exporter in Canadian dollars exclusive of 
freight, insurance, handling and other charges. 

(4) Imports — Valuation. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘Imports 

Entered for Consumption’’ includes all goods 

which enter Canada andare cleared for domes- 

tic sale or use by the customs officials: that 
is, all imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 

warehouses into the possession of the im- 

porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 

clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
only those released for domestic consumption. 

If the goods are re-exported without being 

cleared for domestic consumption then they 

enter neither the import statistics nor the re- 
export statistics. 


— 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is generally the fair market 
value (or price) in the country of origin if 
sold for domestic consumption, providing that 
this is not less than the cost of production at 
the time of shipment plus a fair profit. While 
the customs values assigned to imports 
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occasionally differ from those on which 
actual payment for the goods is made, never- 
theless in most cases the customs value 
corresponds to the invoice value. Normally 
this method gives values approximately f.o.b, 
Original point of shipment to Canada. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars at 
exchange rates authorized by law and orders- 
in-council. 


(5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
are credited to the country to which they are 
consigned, whether that country possesses a 
seaboard or not. The country of consignment 
is that country to which goods exported from 
Canada are, at the time of export, intended to 
pass without interruption of transit save in 
the course of trans-shipment from one means 
of conveyance to another. 


Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned 
to Canada. The countries of consignment are 
the countries from which the goods have come 
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without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be purchased by a firm in another 
country and thence dispatched, after a longer 
or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases 
the Second country would be the country of 
consignment to which the goods would be 
credited, 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any month (or year) in the 
Statistics is that trade for which the relevant 
customs forms have been cleared by customs 
officials during that calendar month(or year). 
Actual commodity movements may lead by a 
few days (or sometimes more) the clearance 
of the customs forms. However as the effect 
of this procedure on different months and 
years is approximately constant,the statistics 
can be considered to give a generally accurate 
picture of goods movements in given calendar 
periods. 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume 


Direct comparisons of the physical quantities of 
articles in trade and of the total volume of trade may 
not be made for large groups and totals because of 
insufficient reporting of quantities of commodities 
by the trade statistics. The ‘‘deflation’’ technique 
by means of which values, or value indexes, are 
‘divided by price indexes in order to produce physical 
volume (quantum) quotients is, therefore, a necessary 
means to these comparisons. The type of physical 
volume comparison so secured depends upon the 
formula and the coverage of the price index which is 
used as a deflator. A value index divided by a base- 
weighted aggregative price index, for example, re- 
sults in a physical volume index which is currently 
weighted!. The Bureau’s interim indexes of prices 
of domestic exports and of imports, since derived 
largely from unit value data in the trade statistics, 
are best suited to deflation of the declared value 
statistics. 


Value-price-volume comparisons have been pub- 
lished since 1914. These were first based on 1914 
data, but after 1929, comparisons with the pre-war 
year were discontinued because of bias due to the 
change of weights over the time period. The year 
1926 was then selected as a base more representa- 
tive of then existing conditions. After the depression 
of the early 1930’s the base year 1936 was decided 
upon, and overlapping comparisons worked back to 
1932. These comparisons were continued until 1939 
at which time the average of the years 1935 to 1939 
was fixed upon as the base period most suited to the 


data. These comparisons were published in various 
Trade of Canada reports and in the Canada Year 
Book, but in 1945 their publication was suspended 
co enable refinements intechniques to be worked out. 


The Bureau currently publishes both annual 
and monthly price and physical volume indexes of 
exports of Canadian produce and of Canada’s imports 
entered for consumption. The years 1938 and 1948 
have been used as base periods for these compari- 
sons. Price indexes for the annua] comparisons 
based on 1938= 100 are mechanically converted 
from original computations based on 1935 to 1939 
average prices. All these price indexes are described 
as interim indexes to permit of later revision of 
classification and the inclusion in future aggregative 
computations of new price series which are not at 
present available. Consequently, physical volume 
measures, obtained by means of these deflators, are 
interim measurements. 


Up to the present time, price indexes have been 
directly computed by months from July, 1945 and by 
annual periods from 1946 on a 1948 base. The annual 
indexes are obtained from annual trade and prices 
data and the monthly indexes from similar monthly 
data. Approximate half-yearly and quarterly indexes 
are calculated from the monthly price indexes as 
simple averages of six months or three months, as 
the case may be. Although this process does not 
result in aS accurate or as Statistically correct an 


1. See: Appendix, Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945 — June, 1950 (1948 = 100), D.B.S., October, 


1950, for computation method applied to monthly indexes. 
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average as would some other process which took 
into account internal weighting in each month, 
nevertheless, in practice the error involved is small 
and not such as would justify a lengthy separate 
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computation. At present, all indexes of the prices of 
exports and imports are of the base-weighted agegre- 
gative type by means of which currently weighted 
physical volume indexes are derived. 


Adjustments to Classification 


The conventional classification of trade statistics 
is followed in principle and as nearly as possible in 
practice by the price and physical volume indexes, 
In order to facilitate the selection of price series 
which are representative of large groups of commodi- 
ties, however, certain adjustments have been neces- 
sary. Since the ‘‘deflators’’ are then grouped in a 
manner which differs somewhat from the conventional 
trade statistics’ groupings by nature of component 
material, values and value indexes have been re- 
calculated in the same format as a preliminary to 
deflation. Resultant physical volume indexes are 
then grouped in a manner similar to the price indexes, 


Table 20 presents the declared value statistics 
of exports of Canadian produce and of imports for 
consumption adjusted by groups according to con- 
cepts involved in the compilation of the price in- 
dexes, The groups usually designated in the trade 
Statistics as agricultural and vegetable products 
and animals and animal products have, in this format, 
been combined into Group I, agricultural and other 
primary products, with a sub-group of rubber and its 
products transferred to the miscellaneous group 
because of its high and variable synthetic rubber 
content. Temporary trade for exhibition or competition 
has been deleted from the trade content of imports 


FABLE 20. Declared Vaiues of Domestic Exports and Imports by Groups! 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Commodity Groups I 


Domestic Exports: 


1949& 19502 
Jan,- June| July - Dec. |Jan. -June 


Jan. - June |July= Dec. 


Agricultural and Other Primary Products ..ecccocee aesieeesseaece ss SAbOC 456. 4 589.0 460.9 
Pubres*and Textil€s:..c.cccece Reet esecteesdsceses aeoeeea aes seeeseacecs weeee PAE) 24.6 9.7 10.8 
Wood Products and Paper....... KOSOAROdOOCOaSHAnGBESHon Were eecedseeencses Dove 500.3 467.1 485. 3 
lronand. Steel: and Prodictsvecese ses cesaseuns soo ctoscatiok bebe. nce wl 0) 2S 154.2 142.2 
NoneFerrous: Metals and Products xc esscsseevesccccdcvecacdceccccee Sescte 190. 1 205.8 209.4 208.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..c.scccccesveeee sislearisesssiciesesece 41.4 53. 5 44.6 47.9 
ChemtcalstandtPenrtiiZeri, Neves vesess sacs wcdevsacsei ec Dasipasace Abin 41.2 38.6 Shi ls (83 SOs 
MIS CellaneOus i escccees eceoces apOHASIG meee eee BORAGE sactereuenarpe oie 45.6 lads Dses 24.5 
(a) Commercial transactions ....scccccccece Wie sieiseie aissiaslacretccsavescne Sone 38.0 44.8 NERO; 
Lb) Special and non-commercial. s..ssschetsstscnecctecceesceee ke. <a 9.9 EBS Ga5 6.6 
RUIMSted Lota] ERUOrTS “auenset ieee: hoe ec ee ee EOE 1,400.1 | 1, 67543 1; 568.30] 1743006 
Memporary GxXportSreseccecsee cline e ceeiielas sores eericenapecerres coetecneeccnacns 0 0 0 0 
Totals, Declared Values.......ccccocccccce aeleeiewesises s eeuipaleciegeane 1,400. 1 675.3 1, 424.6 1, 568.3 1, 430. 6 
Imports: 
Agricultural and Other Primary Products seeverecccatseetitee teres Ab 188.2 214.8 222.1 232. 0 
HALES Aid. VOUS ercsher ceed cchces sete oe CHOIR OSCAEEBAHE 179.1 Ia 141.0 OMero 
Wood: Products and Paperrrs.; ciescacearesda ts negoncte Save ceceneaeecn seers 36.5 34. 1 42.8 44.9 
Iron and Steel, and: ProductS..ccssscacvscecseses, aouecaecreseee aaeclecieeetne 394.7 388. 7 403.0 478.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...cccocceece Mesceeslesesicictinenne secsee We We 90.1 98.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products aeeclecevessacisstieredceerntcescees 261.1 342. 2 284.6 PSN Tes) 
Chemicals and Fertilizer ....... seeieseccvectne aa sivscevrenoacaestccne Raeaee 59.9 61.4 69.5 HSS 
Miscellaneoustnecetcn cee sie cisisencteecmiscicenecen eapeueesesiccntcecen scarce Ries (Bat 97.2 Deed 
(a) Commercial transactions sevegeoesceneees wielsieisseinielsiseainnie sce sieiversie GPE5: G2a7 665.2 74.8 
(b) Special] and non-commercial’ .......... Resear maseisescinasesace ce 9.8 LO Sila) 20.9 
Adjusted total imports”... ..sssessesereresesroeseccnes pee eas enue 1,268.9. |. 1, 865. 7 1,350.4] 1,452.7 
United Kingdom government and CEMPOLANys IMPONtS ecseverstes coos se 5 2 a2 1.4 0.3 
Totals, Declared WANES vs tetas dines evuslics ga ckvaexsacaewaeous 1, 270. 1 1, 366. 9 1,351.8 1, 453. 1 


gold. 
Excludes advertising matter. 
Includes advertising matter. 


Oe CO wea 
e e . e 


monetary and non-monetary gold, 


Groups, though classified by component material, differ from conventional trade statistics groups. 
Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition;monetary and non-monetary 


- Excluding: imports for use of the United Kingdom government; temporary tmports for exhibition or competition; 


6. Includes Newfoundland as a 10th Canadian Province from April 1, 1949. 
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and exports, and imports of merchandise into Canada 
for the use of the United Kingdom government have 
been deducted from the total of the imports for con- 
sumption because of their special relationship to the 
Canadian trade content. By virtue of this latter sub- 
traction it is possible to refer to the adjusted im- 
ports as Canada’s imports for consumption. Certair. 
other adjustments to the groups of varying signifi- 
cance—such as the transfer of ships from the mis- 
cellaneous group toiron and steel and their products, 
phosphate rock from non-metallic minerals to fer- 
tilizer, advertising matter from wood products and 
paper to the miscellaneous group, etc.—represent 
an improvement in group dassifica tion by component 
material over periods of time and aid the comparison 
of totals to the extent of this gain in precision. 


Table 20 subdivides the miscellaneous articles — 
in which group end products of consumer interest 
predominate —into two parts: commercial transactions 
and special and non-commercial transactions. This 
distinction is often useful. When the financial as- 
pects of the mercandise trade transactions are 
considered in an articulated set of accounts, such 
as the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
the regular commercial transactions only are of 
interest. They may be thought of as those for which 
a real or nominal return is made in the form of money 
or a claim to money in exchange. They are naturally, 
the bulk of merchandise trade content. 


Non-commercial transactions are largely uni- 
lateral; for example, donations and gifts. Certain 
special transactions, furthermore, are of a mixed 
character. Some involve the exchange of a service 
in return for a money rental; others involve a real or 
nominal purchase or sale which is duplicated else- 
where in the Balance of Payments’ current account. 
Incidental purchases of Canadians returning from 
abroad (identified tourist purchases) are in this 
latter category whereas imports andexports of motion 
picture films, valued at the value of the films in the 
trade statistics, are frequently transactions whose 
real consideration is a rental. 


Some element of choice enters the selection of 
special and non-commercial transactions. Identifi- 
cation of these among the diverse items which make 
up the classified content of the trade statistics is 
not always possible. The totals of sub-group (b) of 
the miscellaneous commodities group of table 20 
are made up of the following: 


Domestic exports: Settlers’ effects; Donations and 
gifts; Contractors’ outfits; Motion picture films. 


Imports: Settlers’ effects; Effects left by bequest; 
Charitable donations; Casual donations; Presen- 
tations for livesaving; Articles for the use of 
the Governor General; Articles for the use of 
representatives of Commonwealth and foreign 
governments; Incidental purchases by Canadians 
returning from other countries; Cinematograph 
film positives; Advertising and printed matter. 


Group and selected commodity price indexes are 
subject to the following defects of the primary data 
used: 


(a) Valuation of the trade statistics, Although it 
is not a source of major difficulty in the 
period since July, 1945, customs evaluators 
have in the past sometimes set values for im- 
ports which are not the same as the cost to 
the importer. There has been, in addition, 
somewhat less incentive to accurate declara- 
tion of imports which are free and of exports, 
since no duty is involved. However, most of 
the series selected for the samples of trade 
items are free from this defect. A turther 
difficulty in the price index arises occa- 
sionally from the circumstance that imports 
are valued at official rates of exchange 
whether or not these are appropriate to the 
actual transaction. Unit values in this latter 
circumstance will be defective as true meas- 
ures of price. Nevertheless, in deflation of 
trade statistics the resulting differences be- 
tween market values and declared values are 
a part of both the values (or value indexes) 
and the price indexes so that the defects are 
removed from the resultant physical volume 
quotients. 


(b) Qualitative differences in temporal compari- 
sons, Specific items or articles which enter 
into trade may change quality over a time 
period. Some of this type of error has been 
removed by the use of the specified price 
series. Where unit value series are used, how- 
ever, any undiscovered quality change be- 
comes a part of the price index, and does not 
show up, as it should, in the resulting physi- 
cal volume indexes. 


Volume indexes, in common with declared values, 
are also subject to the qualification that they refer 
to a statistical period rather than a calendar period. 


Some Special Features of Canadian Trade Statistics 


Inclusion of Non-Commercial Items 


Canadian trade statistics record not only move- 
ments of goods arising out of commercial transactions 
but also certain items for which no payment at all is 
made by the recipient of goods, and others for which 
payment is not made by residents of the recipient 
country. Examples of the first of these types of item 
are settlers’ effects, the property of immigrants or 


emigrants, for which no payment is made at the time 
they are taken from one country to another, and 
donations and gifts. Examples of the second type 
are articles imported for the use of foreign diplomats 
and paid for directly or indirectly by foreign govermn- 
ments, and the military stores which the United 
Kingdom has from time to time sent to Canada, these 
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stores being andremaining the property of the United 
Kingdom and being used by it. 


Not all non-commercial exports and imports can 
easily be distinguished in the trade statistics, but 
an indication of the magnitude of the chief of these 
items is given by Table 21. Except in the calculation 
of the price and volume indexes, no adjustment for 
non-commercial items is made in the trade figures 
used in this review. The items excluded in the price 
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and volume index adjustment are listed on page 35 
above; these include both non-commercial items and 
some transactions having special characteristics 
which, however, can properly be regarded as mer- 
chandise trade in an examination of trade per se, 
rather than as part of a system of national accounts. 
No adjustment is made in the indexes for the Cana- 
dian owned military equipment sent abroad from 
Canada for the use of Canadian forces, although 
this type of ‘‘export’’ is also non-commercial in 
nature, 


TABLE 21. Sone Leading Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 
(Values in $’000) 


Item 


Domestic Exports: 
Settlers’ effectSisccscccovece esesesasacces maleves ne 
Private donations and gifts...... Sacco Aciococ 
Canadian Army, Navy and Air Force stores2 
Contractors’ outfits 


. 
e 
e 
° 
e 
e 
. 
° 
e 
° 
° 


eceseevcecoococcees 


Percent of domestic exports in miscelianeous commodities LTOUD...ccccee 


Imports: 
pettlers” effects. ...ccccecece. SoSs0OC 
Bequests, donations and Pitts sce. 


Articles for United Kingdom government.......... SOSOCEOS BOSOCENOO elesicecesiccincsicce 
Articles for Governor General and diplomatic representatives......scecesece 


Total, selected items 
Percent of total imports 


eoeecece eveccoces 


Percent of imports in miscellaneous commodities group ...... 


1. Not available. 


eCeerevesevevoes FP Oo eee oeorereseverse res voereeeooLesES 


PeCeoe eC OeEseroeceLeseoeSS @eerecvecce 


January — June 


1938 1948 1949 | 1950 


kepneesaress <i 1, 069 5, 067 5,172 4, 207 

ee. , £ 4, 209 4,957 1,580 

eeeeeeee st Fy = 231 i 0 
eae caeaeean a 11 = 0 = 

ae ance 1, 080 9, 496 10, 129 5, 788 

ee = mee 0.3 0.7 0.7 0.4 

9.9 19.7 16.9 16.6 

cen woscgeess 1, 390 6, 230 6, 225 5, 810 

sig suebieesiewes. 145 1,056 353 423 

90 1, 219 535 304 

195 639 701 708 

1,729 9, 143 7,815 7, 245 

Sen cet , 0.5 0.7 0.6 0.5 

rashevnidetins Tah 15.8 10.5 9.5 


2. Not deducted as non-commercial item in adjusted groups for price and volume indexes (see p. ye 


3. Less than $500.00. 


Treatment of Gold 


The general use of gold as a money metal gives 
it peculiar attributes which distinguish it from other 
commodities in trade. In particular, international 
movements of gold are determined almost exclusively 
by monetary factors. Therefore the amount of gold 
exported may fluctuate widely from month to month 
(or even from year to year) owing to other than ordi- 
nary trade or commercial considerations, And gold is 
generally acceptable; it does not have to surmount 
tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a 
fixed price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold between 
countries have no direct or normal relation to sales 


and purchases. Internationa] transactions in gold 
may take place without gold moving across any fron- 
tier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking”’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
Statistics deal only with physical movements of 
commodities, they would not reard all changes in 
Stocks of gold under earmark. Yet such gold trans- 
actions would not be different in their economic 
nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons gold movements are excluded 
from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade ex- 
cept for some relatively small items containing gold 
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for commercial use. This is done despite the fact 
that gold, more than any other commodity,is produced 
in Canada primarily for the purpose of export. To 
supplement the trade statistics, figures showing the 
‘‘net exports of non-monetary gold’’, including any 
sales to non-residents of Canadian-produced gold 
which might remain in Canada under earmark, are 
published regularly (see Part II, Table XXXII). 


The term ‘‘net exports of non-monetary gold’’ has 
been used in official statistics for a period of years 
to cover Canadian gold production available for ex- 
port. It is the equivalent of gold production in 
Canada exclusive of gold held by producers before 
the refining stage (whether at the mine, in transit, or 
at the Mint) and less any gold consumed by industry 
in Canada out of current production. In practice most 
gold produced in Canada becomes available for ex- 


port (or for use in Canada’s official reserves) as 
normally only a minor part is consumed by Canadian 
industry (some 6% in the period 1946-49). 


Because the value of net exports of non-monetary 
gold is calculated on a production basis, a break- 
down of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. Indeed much of the ‘‘net 
exports’”’ are offset, in the balance of payments 
accounts, by the rise in stocks of monetary gold held 
by the government rather than by the receipt of ex- 
change from another country. However, because 
Canada’s customary passive balance of trade with 
the United States outweighs any other passive 
balance in her trade, and because the United States 
is the usual market for Canadian gold production, the 
net exports of non-monetary gold can be considered 
as having a special bilateral significance. 


Sources of Discrepancy with Trade Statistics of Other Countries 


Comparisons between Canadian statistics of 
trade with any country and the corresponding statis- 
tics issued by that country of trade with Canada 
disclose that the figures are rarely identical and 
often differ widely. The problem of incomparabilities 
in the statistical records of different nations has 
frequently been discussed, but as yet no uniform 
method of classification and valuation which would 
remove these differences has been adopted by the 
various trading nations. A brief outline of some chief 
sources of discrepancy is included here; fuller in- 
formation is includedin the Review of Foreign Trade, 
1949, and in the June 1948 Supplement to the United 
Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics: 


(1) Valuation. Various trading countries use dif- 
ferent valuation principles in compiling their 
statistics. Among the more common are f.o.b. 
at frontier of export and c.i.f. to frontier of 
import. Canada uses an f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment principle. The use of arbitrary valuations 
for some purposes by many countries is a 
particularly noteworthy source of discrepancy. 
And occasionally when currency relationships 
are disturbed the use by different countries of 
different exchange rates for converting invoice 
values expressed in a foreign currency may 
lead to statistical discrepancies. 


(2) Coverage of Trade Statistics. Few countries 
include all commodities which cross their 
borders in their trade statistics — Canada, for 
example, excludes gold. But there is no gen- 
erally accepted list of commodities excluded 
or given special treatment by all countries. 
Furthermore many countries include all or a 


large proportion of their warehouse trade in 
their statistics, others do not. 


(3) Definitions of Territorial Areas. The same 
territorial designation may not, when used by 
different countries, always include the same 
area. In Canadian statistics the term ‘‘United 
States’’ refers only to the continental portion 
of the United States of America; the territories 
and dependencies of that country are recorded 
separately. But in the statistics of the United 
States all territories and dependencies (except 
the Virgin Islands) are included in the term 
‘*United States’’. 


(4) System of Geographical Classification of 
Trade. Some countries credit their trade to 
the country to which or from which goods are 
consigned, others to the countries in which 
goods originate or are finally consumed. 
Differences with respect to these practices 
can easily cause wide discrepancies in two 
countries’ statistics of trade with each other. 


(5) Time lags. Much of Canada’s trade is with 
distant countries, and at the beginning or end 
of any statistical period there is usually a 
considerable volume of goods in transit. While 
these will be recorded in Canada in the period 
in which they are shipped, the recipient coun- 
try, if it receives them in a subsequent period 
will record them in that period. This factor 
tends to distort the records of the countries 
concerned for the periods affected, although 
to a considerable extent such movements will 
balance from one year to the next. 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. CURRENT COMPARISONS 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports,and Balance of Trade, forMain Countries and Country Groups, 
by Years and Quarters, 1946-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Other 


United 


Year and All United New- ‘ Oth 1 
Quarter Countries Kingdom foundland ee States thers 
Domestic Exports 
L946) cass Saacesentess ce Zo Leno 597, 506 38, 229 264, 961 887,941 92,601 321, 485 109, 492 
OAT mapeesacesetensases 2,774, 902 751, 198 55,085 352, 922 1, 034, 226 PAS Thy fil 347, 794 103, 906 
OAS. saveccscesdacac wea 3,075, 438 686, 914 55, 055 285, 386 1, 500, 987 123, 749 316, 832 106,515 
1949, sepuvesces! 2,992, 961 704, 956 9, 229 300, 838 1, 503, 459 125, 623 228, 008 120, 849 
LO46 Sy acccncesescet 1Q 520, 610 139, 583 6, 237 - 54, 027 186, 351 21, 895 88, 182 24, 335 
2Q 542, 164 126, 497 8,901 62, 518 210, 091 19, 923 88,963 25, 202 
3Q 601, 170 166, 517 12, 009 74, 336 219, 318 20, 896 80, 316 27, 779 
4Q 648, 271 164,910 11,082 74, 081 272, 181 29, 887 64, 024 Se LO 
LOD ek ceccsceoesscel@ DOT, LLT 142, 894 9,426 69, 724 231, 947 35, 214 76, 106 31,805 
2Q 731, 342 209, 746 13, 079 103, 259 250, 035 28, 747 102,013 24, 463 
3Q 676, 423 189, 987 13, 424 88, 344 250,973 30,356 81, 580 21, 758 
4Q 770, 020 208, 572 19, 155 91, 594 BOM ad 35, 454 88, 094 25,879 
1948 tisccceasessssn LQ 672, 022 175, 790 9, 448 52, 402 312,336 26, 159 72, 364 23,525 
2Q 728, 096 183, 580 14, 092 72,474 333, 716 33, 038 71,593 19,605 
3Q 158, 032 156, 786 16,572 64, 261 394, 887 28, 889 18,002 18,084 
4Q 917, 288 170, 758 14, 943 96, 249 460, 051 35, 664 94, 323 45, 300 
1O4G ere asccoseseessl Ge. 658, 811 139, 435 9, 229 68, 179 345, 150 26, 442 43, 103 yy MB} 
2Q 765, 806 196, 170 -- 90, 421 345, 709 36, 631 TL 210) 25, 665 
3Q 721, 408 190, 385 - 75, 654 333, 444 29, 279 57, 816 34, 831 
4Q 846, 936 178, 967 - 66, 584 479, 155 See fil 55, 879 33, 080 
LODO cecsscccsvocsssal@ 648, 863 109, 101 _- 41, 625 414, 008 ail, 213 34, 846 28,070 
2Q 781, 761 126, 816 - 59, 367 490, 941 39,610 39, 336 25, 690 


Total Exports 


1D 1 Gienscssseseacesecss 2, 339, 166 598, 799 39, 631 265, 652 908, 577 ; 93, 513 323, 088 109, 905 
UD Wesecessescsesacceee 2,811, 790 753, 664 57, 130 355, 261 1, 056, 598 132, 314 349, 757 107, 067 
LO aS eevescneascesecers 3, 110, 029 688, 697 56, 428 287, 110 1, 522, 185 125, 119 318, 192 112, 299 
LO SO cecsabecscccssecnce 3, 022, 453 709, 261 9,554 302, 042 1, 524, 024 126, 368 229, 599 121, 603 
EOAG ecsaenenancene 1G) 526,051 139, 754 6, 376 54, 092 190, 967 22,065 88, 439 24, 359 
2Q 547, 872 126, 713 Ws abel! 62,711 214, 540 20, 140 89, 188 25, 403 
3Q 609, 173 166, 978 12, 340 74, 627 225, 128 21,111 81, 133 27, 856 
4Q 656, 070 165, 354 11, 739 74, 222 277, 942 30, 197 64, 328 32, 288 
UAT ceccucceseseres) kG 604, 206 143, 293 9,702 69,988 236, 772 36,018 76, 538 31, 894 
2Q 741, 030 210, 366 13, 452 104, 098 256, 173 29, 500 102, 690 24, 753 
3Q 686, 005 190, 845 13,979 89, 100 256, 947 30,910 82,012 22, 213 
4Q 780, 550 209, 160 19,997 92,074 306, 706 35, 886 88,518 28, 208 
LAB clesascacseessect LG) 680, 280 176, 072 9,698 52, 766 317, 260 26, 504 72, 825 25, 154 
2Q 738, 585 183, 968 14, 472 72, 197 339, 054 33, 368 71, 931 22,994 
3Q 766, 034 157, 322 16,913 64, 555 400, 800 29, 213 78, 790 18, 442 
4Q 925, 130 171, 334 15, 344 96,992 465, 070 36, 033 94, 647 45,710 
HY ersrecosnceg 18) 665, 155 139, 860 9,554 68, 415 349, 797 26,621 43, 403 27,505 
2Q 173, 274 197,512 _ 90, 726 350, 708 36, 865 71, 678 25, 785 
3Q 728,572 191, 788 - 75, 969 338, 382 29, 407 58,079 34, 947 
4Q 855, 452 180, 102 _ 66,932 485, 136 33, 476 56, 439 33, 367 
LI D0 ceeescvonrenees 16 657, 005 109, 892 = 41, 890 420, 446 21, 396 35, 174 28, 208 
2Q 791, 101 127, 258 os 59, 606 496, 541 42, 140 39, 738 25, 818 


—_—____, 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth throughout 1949 are treated as Commonwealth cuuntries in this table. Therefore Burma is included 


with “‘Others’”’ in 1946 and 1947 and Palestine with ‘‘Others” in 1 
UE SI Bie pete pe 946, 1947 and 1948, although these countries were in the Commonwealth for all ar 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports, and Balance of Trade for 
by Years and Quarters, 1946-1950 — conc. 
(Values in $’000) 


Main Countries and Country Groups, 


Year and All United New- Other Lain 
Quarter Countries Kingdom foundland woe Ameren Others! 
Imports 
riey (a ee 1, 864, 564 141, 341 7, 290 128, 654 1, 405, 297 125,611 38, 569 17, 802 
POAT ca oeaditebes 2,573, 944 189, 370 9,427 155, 563 1,974, 679 159, 141 57, 567 28, 196 
ES CT 2, 636, 945 299, 502 11,091 193, 472 1, 805, 763 221, 260 71,382 34, 475 
NORGE coe c csnatstls duc 2,761, 207 307, 450 918 185, 861 1,951, 860 192, 022 84, 363 38, 733 
AGABP esos sssis0s. 1 Q 375, 778 27, 199 709 27, 465 283, 583 25, 686 7, 236 3,901 
2Q 454, 890 36, 569 1, 244 32, 009 334, 776 37, 460 8, 529 4, 304 
3Q 467, 929 35, 747 2, 400 33, 849 351, 375 29, 385 11, 896 3, 276 
4Q 565, 967 41, 826 2,937 35, 331 435, 563 33, 080 10, 909 6, 321 
POAT Pa scdcseecs-olQ 559, 764 38, 598 514 30, 437 439, 993 30, 807 11, 407 8,008 
2Q 696, 972 46, 037 1, 311 43, 554 540, 946 39, 297 20, 144 5, 682 
3Q 639, 496 48, 366 4,994 37, 404 487, 250 42, 014 12, 378 7,090 
4Q 677, 712 56, 369 2, 607 44, 168 506, 490 47,024 13, 639 7,416 
TORS fa .tssseee 1@ 585, 295 61, 062 1, 872 29, 635 425, 122 48, 763 10, 815 8, 026 
2Q 684, 781 78, 068 1,495 59, 050 459, 346 58, 309 17, 244 11, 269 
3Q 652, 267 78, 162 3,941 50, 227 438, 266 60, 195 15, 261 7, 215 
4Q 713, 603 82, 210 3, 783 54,560 | | 483, 029 53,993 28, 063 7,965 
1949 e5.5.ccsetees LQ 665, 708 16, 666 918 37,731 482, 570 41, 856 20, 105 5,863 
2Q 143, 668 86, 549 a= 53, 680 526, 210 44, 595 24,598 8, 037 
3Q 664, 550 717, 498 = 47, 219 461, 801 48, 784 18, 796 10, 454 
4Q 687, 281 66, 737 = 47, 232 481, 280 56, 788 20, 864 14, 379 
POSE eleaccctsee LO 649, 474 84, 235 = 36, 287 458,514 41, 167 17,977 11, 293 
2Q 803, 577 102, 942 @ 60, 783 546, 032 48, 887 22, 611 21, 322 
Balance of Trade 
POG Mievances Sdoreetoes +474, 601 4457, 458 +32, 342 +136, 998 - 496, 720 - 32,098 +284, 519 +92, 103 
POAT ieascceacbectrresss +237, 846 +564, 294 +47, 703 +199, 698 -918, 082 - 26, 828 +292, 190 +78, 871 
NGA Ste eaestacitosesices +473, 083 +389, 195 +45, 336 +93, 638 - 283, 578 -96, 142 +246, 810 +77, 824 
(EYE eee ali +261, 246 +401, 811 +8, 636 +116, 181 - 4.27, 836 - 65, 653 +145, 236 +82, 870 
T9AG Sees ecrsvaters 1 +150, 273 4112, 555 +5, 667 +26, 627 -92, 616 -3, 621 +81, 203 +20, 458 
2Q +92, 981 +90, 144 +7, 933 +30, 702 - 120, 236 - 17, 320 | +80, 660 +21, 098 
3Q +141, 244 +131, 230 +9, 940 +40, 777 - 126, 247 -8, 274 +69, 238 +24, 579 
4Q +90, 104 +123, 528 +8, 802 +38, 892 - 157, 621 - 2, 883 +53, 419 +25, 967 
Oy De Aaa a fog +44, 442 +104, 695 +9, 188 +39, 551 - 203, 221 +5, 211 +65, 132 + 23, 886 
2Q +44, 058 +164, 329 +12, 140 +60, 544 - 284, 773 -9,797 +82, 546 + 19,070 
3Q +46, 508 +142, 480 +8, 984 +51, 696 - 230, 303 -11, 104 +69, 634 +15, 123 
4Q + 102, 838 +152, 791 +17, 391 +47, 906 - 199, 784 = 11138 +74, 879 +20, 792 
ROAR eta 10 +94, 985 +115, 010 +7, 826 +23, 131 - 107, 862 ~ 22, 258 +62, 010 suo 
2Q +53, 804 +105, 900 +12, 978 +13, 747 - 120, 291 - 24,941 +54, 687 +11, 725 
3Q +112, 767 +79, 160 +12, 972 +14, 328 - 37, 466 - 30,983 +63, 529 +11, 227 
4Q +211, 528 +89, 124 +11, 561 +42, 432 - 17, 959 - 17,960 +66, 584 +37, 745 
er een Petre -553 +63, 194 +8, 636 +30, 685 - 132, T72 - 15, 235 +23, 298 +21, 641 
2Q +29, 606 +110, 962 = +27, 046 - 175, 501 -7, 730 +47, 080 +17, 748 
3Q +64, 022 +114, 290 = +28, 750 - 123, 419 - 19, 376 | dae 
4Q +168, 172 +113, 365 — +19, 700 +3, 856 - 23,312 +35, 575 +18, 988 
ELT eae ePE aE) +7, 531 +25, 657 a +5, 603 - 38, 068 = 19, 772 +17, 196 +16, 915 
2Q - 12, 475 +24, 316 at oil, Tyit -49,491 -6, 747 +16, 127 il 


i ies in this table. Therefore Burma is included 
1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth throughout 1949 are treated EE a ee iices comics Ska ee er Oe alti for aller 


with ‘“‘Others’’ in 1946 and 1947 and Palestine with ‘‘Others’’ in 1946, 1947 an 

ied. , : i t yea 
i ee Tees Pattee fe aye have been adjusted to exclude the large quantities of Canadian-owned militar enn rolumessia cenit dp tO of ae 
and recorded in the statistics as imports from the countries from which it was returned. The adjustmen 
“United Kingdom’’ ‘‘Newfoundland’’, and ‘‘Other Commonwealth and Ireland’’ columns. 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, by Countries 


(Values in $’000) 


Country 


Commonwealth Countries! 


Europe: 
UWNIted KIN EMOM eccvasecossccsccededescedoetccececcevoctcouccccetes édcesces costo eawensoseetees 
GIDPalLAT <u aaccsvesvocssens san aveseudecteceveterseccccceceterrsecrtsuesececsese ere otettaseienee 


MAlGa cisescccsavncnevocscrcsacssacsesasceecoesesorescsernocetetserreceectecoestecettestmetnerectt: 


Wotals® Burope'sscccecccceveccccvescecccccscesees siavavsestiovasesecceneseevicee cst ciccscesese se 


America: 
INC WIOUNGLEANG MC rsscnostcncucsstessessressesttodsendsnecartesesscssrseccseserteserentererecertats 
BCIMUGS tecccsstocevecesverssuvoseslescceeesecbercssecececedesvet voce cesocncdesneccosetetecsecess 
BALDACOS ciceseversccccsccossecsessescevcebsivecsoereccuecutetscetsececccesccee meet tccecceee 
UBMALCAieseavsenesncsessesscecssscese cecsteev eres vesescdeceeroserertocroccstecaterencetn tone t er: 
ETINLAAGSANGEODABOKssceocasessesscceveetustsacdssesecvertacctresescsetocecctertemeecterenes 
BAN AMASI toccsescadessnsasscercscvesecodssssdcse cocsecasssuaersceseecsccer erteccraeiecerenreeene 
meeward and WindwarduIslandsiscccccaseccescoreccccassenceesceortetcetecnscecneceee rites 
IBTLUISH HON GUTASinaccescsescescsessececsetteesrsescerecerderconucerorcencctereeea etter tenn 
BritishiGulanatrrccscesccecsssssasVecseceresdaterceccecutearccteer cesar oreeme eee 


PalkiandliSlands wesosceccsccrerceccvswscccescostcenecee cose crete scene cotere ace 


MOtals CAMETICA Wensaracconereccesesen tes ceceesccne center onire acer uie ces ete neces 


Africa: 
North ernyRROdCSIare cccsceccscuccssssoseessececertorcccsescecececesecececnrceeceeree ne tone 
Union of South Africa Coe ee ce creer cence cess cess een eceeneeeeeeen cess ecco ee eeescccccoecooocoees 
Othersbritishi South Alri caressuscoccecsurdecssteersonecccecsctesceere seer ttenre eter eee 
SOUCH Crna DOCS Atecassecencsnssunecetcoterecesecesetececcectorteeceesereeneneceeae eee 
GAMDIA vas cvssccarcccvsscesecvesacccesdececsese scoctnececceseeetceseenetceestete ttc cata 
Gold COASUcsresascesesesctorevaretscsccccssersectsudecrrcesecceresnccecocecdecceniecsrececenceen 
IUEBOTEG -ansnnszaceadeooraissvesaaaacccbectetobs chess sv eeds¢sekov eoeas ns evavecceeececdkucn cae 


Sierra ICON Ceiscaneactonecaccercesconcccensceesescccesucasetcndinateres hort Tete Ree 


Other British West Africa sage eesseasevasesoccesvoessesedecseseseecoecccerdenccadeceenceneces 
Anglo-Egyptian DUAR ivtecvecsesravessacsvccensvesceccssactcetececeneceretereieeractereonereee 
British East Africa Oe erence eu eesceeceseeoeeee eee eneeecoesceseeeceeouoeee ceeesscesectecooeecece 


Totals, BDSCR cieceovsstenssrsteccenensst stesssendesorrs treet estteses sco ee 


Asia: 
MIGIG vs asvecsssesarenscosessedsuvs nudedopepuihGcevorseanucdsveenseibiercteserectsnl aukion tee. 
EVI aay stots wasyecateevsnseswcdsseeuddvesiesesoassovarbestesesvact co viaitenteeehs tekst 


INGGD sa ass<sukesonsnonpsesshadsesvendsasharasseansactedasvedervavtsZeisceccteditteter Meares ee 


Federation of MALAY Rc oserccasscecessastancsiseteny secdacasiaceccotitetttecsoissiee ee, 
Other British WRSUTIRGIGE «sare vaccennnens sea carsaseetsunesdadavecterstoteteesssece ct eccreens 


Hong Kong BCC OCOCLCCCE CCC CUC COSC COOSSOOCOR CEOS EEC CGE CC OS CCE eee ase aera anne 


Potala Asia ei oct ste ee 


POPP OOOO SOOO OOO oO Oe OOo oe oe EEE ED OOOH EOD DODO O® 


Oceania: 
Australia *Seteeeeseeceseeecassecsensscescesesersceseesescosoncssecsdecsesesetoctecvesesocaeces se 
New Zealand woe eee eeeeceesceenessecceeseeececoeseoeneeecceccnsceeseeseeoceeecoeccososcococees 


Other British OCEANIA 010 snsrresrrrerecorsrceccccnsccscssssnssccescccceccsesscoceccescnoneee 


Totals, Oceania 


THAAMSAAHPRESESS ASHP SRS EE RCRSSa0e Cee cee se tence uDeceeséceseeccsecesceaccnces 


Totals, Commonwealth Countries We vecceseuseccuscctesvessseecersescscecesortecteeesnte 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1950 are included here, 
« January-March only. 
3. Less than $500.00. 


1948 


jsane-sune | auty-Dee, 


10, 748 
891 
887 
560 

4, 082 
15 
3, 722 


20, 905 


LGA 
9, 247 
437 

93 


27, 388 
503, 455 


327, 544 
12 
2,579 


330, 136 


31,515 
1,939 
2, 847 
4,750 
8, 493 
1, 502 
3,251 

630 
3,601 
3 


58, 528 


63 
29, 892 


514, 643 


1949 


335, 604 
267 
2,054 


337, 925 


9, 2292 
2,072 
2,745 
4,420 
6, 812 
1, 240 
2,473 
348 
3,306 
6 


32, 651 


305 

40, 667 
5 

1,570 


15 
23, 545 


499, 448 


July- Dec. 


369,352 
69 
1,851 


371, 272 


jo 


40, 189 


30,914 
8, 467 
834 


18, 724 
7, 960 
236 

46 


26, 966 


506, 523 


1950 


235, 


1, 


237, 


15, 


22, 


23 


24, 


14, 
8, 
3, 


2, 


3, 
31, 


21, 


330, 


Jan. - June 


917 
96 
881 


895 


676 


120 
863 
3 
484 
10 
286 
105 
131 


57 
335 


394 


§29 
363 
852 
7 
657 
24 
764 


296 


428 
687 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, by Countries — con. 


(Values in $’000) 


Country 


Foreign Countries! 


United States and Possessions: 
MUDUECUNOUALC Seenineeeecsseetensee sees enosicetccces cece s apadbasecnoqcconcot newalasisseseeeecees onc 
PAS KAterensteenivecosesseecenseseweer sacs esse eeievices siecle esc es 
FRIMCELCAMMAVAT CMOS LATIOS seteaasecive ese einsecse se eiseessecive ese cse aces Ancsoacdodan 
AAU Alouenersmenecssssscsesecetesssicicessicteseedsstseeveseeseesesecs iricwessiens 56 
PANOT LONI CO ssiitencessececessencssessccqeecsvcve seers etiicececcscoatiutenceseces smcehevessnvenes 
RINILCUESLALE SEOCCANIA Rn seesesos cies cvsisneeserssese vs snccesssesnceednecsrsceserwsieees 


Latin America: 


ALP CII sessenececcse sess esicese ser esses tees Malslaisiele sivle's cialalsiaieWwisieainwe\cls else clslaslasiewisiesisaisicieiies 
BOLUVAQrecetcecemerscsecseee eres siee es seine veeieelevieicseselsvslsls Se'ctes chal sles eeicuewssieasiewenveet Rives 
ESIUZl Merctsictseeairetecsslesecieseciech voces esecceresceceer sve Rasaeousesencie cease secieueeetocete ts 
COU Crmaderecteevecesucseccoscesosecsdsecesecvcrectedssesesvecestecestes sedesseisieste close siectatcesices 
SOLOMDLArsescecccadsevencesstercestocssces cessescleee tess vescss Saduie’ne slslveeusisere dosesreieecahiee's 
(CLO TRIKE Arse seecingaoqnoodiconndoodcocscGn aoc0nodOC0 D0 CBS ON ROADAODOCOEOOBGOnBnIG seveateasorews 
UDA reeccevaccteavererscacececeecddachersosrcncercsvsiccuesrcencescersee ees cps Gaissaiceeesieesireees 


MOMINICANBRE DUDIIC wensstacte cecocccces Sette eee eseses ee cweceenecirecswoduecessanceerce etee 
HCA dL Olenemnnapetesaaccsereceeeereretenetessvcusnc sense sessesecsdsseecedecccereeceeesetet neste 


FEA VAG OL demagiedscsteatord seeds tees ceesrc eras ssvonctsccscasesenetsscecseisgecocesseectes cee 


UALS lcapeneencctoecececertcetaceccsseceserecsesrcebcerersisereeneeseccstestessevecercess es 


EEUU leewiinietesuiteieaacieceorecssesteves cscs ssseessse rcssscessesinesiseecceseseseseenseres Rceuts 
PIOHUOULAS penchacsseessaceecessteccbesecvesetsssessevesessesccesserssse cess eaececnearasecreeese 
MGXIC Oltsccscenssnsscssercseesetsreeresescsseccese ses secessbacessGevecsewoccusswscesvseeses aaa 
INICATA CUA arcesscsesecessccsvetevcoseess Seussiienetoserevcescuserseseetenscineeiscdsacersesseses 
RZ AIAIIA oacse se tivecesecceenenceseretsvecdeececssceeecceetesinsse sss Snacoupascdunade encenete tremens 
PPATASUAY ceceseces cecsessciecedevecsececccceccccvscscoenesessssvensses Ridsesevcsvcseetecrseosse’ 
POM Mis cccavesecerecssetecescecewsesweseslesscesvcescesesvescaveesserevnesbesecesvecess aeerceseuene 
EUS A Vacnanateessacessusseredeteseccese sneer ssetessccsesesdcarsseerseceusseesssenericessstsys 
WEE ZUClAcccseuerccctcseseresesesecsccsesssevesevecseeseseescosesioirelsicse meneaeee Base eanes Sond 


Totals, Latin AMEerICA......sccescecersereccceveseeesscssesscecsnesesseens Annee Reeenees 


Europe: 
FALDAMLOeweeesnspinessnes ceeeseeerercsese secre resnccncssdessccssgisnrecsesvecvecssesceseg vay saat 
USLLIA semetecceenivacosscssencesscecsetersere SéaotaSdonsa andeedac hens cnap BaGnOPacRuCeCBUcdCbodan 
Belgium and LUX MbOUuU.......c.ccccocccvecccccvvcvecesesesesssesseveeene RaeueWcninaiveinaes 
JEDI E cocqansccnonqoodogaoosNSdONCORG Rete caan ce dewecis talersslecswecesseeseheceecensscsivneseeacs 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.....rccvccccccccccccccsecesesevecsseeesesereseeseseesnsseesesensenesseeesseees 
DECNMALK cw ccccccecteccesccscccscerecavessesecevecccrossececveccesess HOOOORIS ealsenioa basenieniesiosicls 
PESCONIA coc ccccccccccccccceseccescccessuscscccvescecccesscccctccvececevsesssevesenscecevcoveecncs 
FUNIAN .. 0. ccccccvsscccsevcesvesccrsesvccsssesssocecnseesssessvorssonsescesecsseeeseeserssesass 
FLANGE ....ccccccvcccsccscccvcccessccscccvecessesssecuvesienscssecosecncceescenes aideutelelerepiesienistans,s 
GETMANY seccssccccsccsccccocecccscenccsescececsecccnsscsesreveresesvecvesssccscseeenseressesses 
GECCCOmrcececcareccscerecedsdeecdecstdosescccecsscsecsessesunscs Meecediccesesscecnavesenacorss 
FLUNG AT Yc. cccccscccccccccccccsssecctcccccnccesccsessevecwccsesssessvoeecsiocecssssoccssorsssscetes 
ACCLANG siscetesocccccseccccdesescccaccconcocsscsccscrseccccssscecs SORCBCOSROSACOOIOCDOEMIOSUCEADONS 
MPOTANG easisecevessarweressevsccceverseccssserssessvcscnessenvessnes CECE RECO TECOOCHIOC HOSEL ONIIOUG 
Italy ...csccscccscvccccccssccccsccscscccccesscsccececesssesssscesecceseseensaesessssaneseeseeees 
MUACV AD saestescseacsetdessccctesesswsrsvesecesssssssesee Mavaccecasgeesbeeent BORE OOHOROCOCOCTOEO DIC 
TiiCHUANIA....ccccoccoccsesvcccccccsecccsccessccesecctscsccsevscebesssveseuscesrsseussssencsoesee 
Netherlands......cccccssssccssccssccccsacscscccveccvvcssescecsssesenccssasssssssesssesseseres 700 
NOPWAY vpesscccccccccesccsscccsscsccscoscccsescccesccccvcessccssveucesecsencovessscsseecesess 


POLANG occ ccccccccccvcccscccccccscssccvcccccccceceeeeceeneecescoesouesseecocccsccasesescoelsyense 


1. Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth. 
2. Less than $500.00. 


Jan, - June 


646, 049 
143 

61 

1, 643 
851 


161 


648, 908 


9,777 
498 
12, 463 
1,674 
4,659 
482 
5,411 
1,074 
526 
570 
187 
177 
321 

8, 005 
320 

1, 181 
53 
1,315 
1, 786 


7,517 
59, 196 
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1950 


July - Dec. 


854, 938 
722 

55 

4, 224 
1,449 
157 


861, 545 


Jan. - June 


690, 860 
501 

65 
3,371 
2,058 
104 


696, 959 


1, 632 
671 
9,121 
1, 719 
4,474 
869 

6, 525 
973 
925 
423 
663 
842 
369 
7,379 
350 
10, 054 
55 

3, 731 
1,315 
10, 982 


63, 072 


365 
22,816 
17, 493 

1,063 
66 


812,599 
507 

61 
4,940 
3,904 
78 


822, 089 


1,270 
17237 
8,138 
1,914 
3,538 
990 
7, 866 
121 
802 
504 
1, 034 
760 
309 
8, 032 
288 
3,578 
18 
3,319 
967 
16,707 


62, 552 


823 

36, 242 
229 
1,091 
572 


6, 843 
12, 893 
1, 691 


Jan, - June 


904, 949 
436 

69 

2, 848 
4, 282 
116 


912, 700 


8, 614 
264 
4,724 
994 
6, 259 
1, 078 
7,881 
1,292 
464 
620 
1,173 
1,138 
227 
71, 064 
414 
3,881 
29 
1,517 
607 
12,585 


60, 825 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, by Countries — conc. 


1948 1949 


(Values in $’000) 


Country 
Jan. - June July-Dec. | Jan.-June July - Dec. 


Foreign Countries! — conc. 


Europe — conc,: 


Portugal... dacssss dsiiieisie Wows bawii se sWew cei 
Azores and Madeira.......... Sinieieiasies oee's 


FLOUMIATIIE vacsonmsecscenecansenmest sc ety sere 


DWEGCHNa wseemonetessceunean nee en inaialeitaa'eate 
SS WILZSILAN Gate aeeewn reontsnacteaseeeke cater rece 
WS Ocie (RUSSIA )wasecoowoneserceectes ceases 


MUBOSIA VIA i wesestevcsnses RaOOHOOCOSOUGORBEn 


Totals, Burope viccessvssesceesccesees mane 


Other Foreign Countries: 


Afghanistan .....cecccccses Bsisieiisieeideiies ceetiey 


Belgian CongOvccs<esceac oe meteaivie‘es sinisib.aie siedisisiewiacinie vat’ 


FALHIODIA.c csseyescses «vie ween sain SRQOUECOEEAr NGO CODON BODONAEE SCOR CS SOO Wawnesiegsese scene ; 
French Africa...:.... sialeslaie Nalinecee sie Oebdonc 
French East Indies........... sinieisiaisielsin cece 
HTENCH GUlAUANuee sipecensesseereecene: slsisisin-sie/s e'cisle wine eisuisiasiene tincisier isn sisr semana oeetenerie 
PTENCh OCeania .s....escesseves Blow essisaecuns seeicistcestee sigreicts WS ciseain oe clssissivinaiesuecicciicecece 
French West INGLGS sais sys caitneos tanssiceaans edieBuc sniteaso'ven deeePessevasdavan ioc oneeeiek 
MAadapascarssticcccscescactcseseceneee cs eae 
St. Pierre and MIQUELON scvstosentsvsandnasiessdeseestis veivedsre covausivoneeaeseitae 
ALA sp cieee eeamaeiiecsee sive races seeeveneeccasct yee 
INAS oissisceee nisllvsissies'eséaccie eens BOCCLNSC 
UST ACM caw swe vncatiencotwescnencces Cavelsteleiewaiseces 
VONGAN wsteceacesoccets Sse vers enassilesencvsve sews sesecesedssteeesstcn 
PEEIDOLIaneceneecs seseSenvesseusiss veessseceacae sce 

Other Italian Africa...... Sonieceeina CHONCARAG 
JADAMweessvorneste reeset ci staccesteeeeecen a. 


HELD OU ahewstncenarecess oeceeeneemteee ee COs IS 
Morocco ......... Seseusevess sstacensicee dagorcoondain 
LHe FEI ES ce booteodbocHHocanEr PonasoDoannaS cen 


SURINAM acct tsesesseerercceenes eee 


Philippine Tslands vevvescdecostcooeeete 


Portuguese Asia.......... 


CAnaryEISlands.ccssosccecteeseserese css 
Spanish Africa.............. oannonde or sanice 


Totals, Foreign Countries.............008 


Grand Totals, All Countries ..... SCCOROSCCHOOS CORDED 


eee eoneee TOMO M OME eee sore en ee ereHeoenereceotes 


saleersiessiels ssh siee cia slesinlosieisinsleiatyseineererepnesaice 264 71 267 
s[visisisiven\sinejs Nalsis se epise Otaisienecite SCIONS OC one 212 156 231 
sivainleeisessees ics e's slele see aie eis slarnas]esrais seialetett lasers 2, 663 2,525 2799) 
sjeteuals GEORICICSOIO SOI COOSOUCIEICICOSEOCOTEMecISc 9,934 13, 736 18, 545 
eissivvesive’s Caiseivsiaeienlsesisie svieclewesiswiaesccisnsieste 17 31 62 
tansewes sininiaaie's «ibe aiesiels'ellewislenieais'eisiiale sisrewewsesee ste 1, 606 161 573 
sieiaivis aeisieistvaiels tate ecerercecsssereeseeeceseseeesees 177, 802 118, 299 118, 761 
wins srelsaisiesioviesineinseie Gavisasisisesevecese eeeeeeseees 5 24 


SENOS MS MS Cisne OsleU eee sere everereccsccssasaciivnnecesisesiec 


Netherlands Antilles cemccuserercossteesein oe 


PSPSPS CePA Cro See elevertevaciveeucsCsuCesceberes 


Portuguese AITICG sa cette ners ee en 


td IC OOOO ICO ON ICO UC ACSOUCOCSICIOC OFT COP HF OOOO He eee eee eesees 


seoeoe 


sUinaaretiidees eivsters axccatncte meee te 12 
seas aSaxushoaMiccar te ell vie eee eee 5, 903 2, 828 450 
Scictra cake eecohugeeeemce rine a ta tte 1,379 2,904 11,217 
sat sass exensvinee Mtautcc tsssee Ce eee ete 40, 272 56, 777 46, 840 58, 419 
ST oy Ce on ey ee we 896,664 | 1,160,676 925,169 | 1,061,821 


3, 712 5,500 2,905 
14 41 60 


2 
921 
104 

16,012 

30 
31318 
44 
1,560 
258 
103 

30 

500 

359 

533 

274 

650 


eeeee PPO e ere eee sorcerer sceceneeseeeeeeeeeeseeeenees 


10, 657 
181 341 131 

4, 200 5,300 7, 409 
z 59 
11 
0 92 
2,079 3, 781 
214 
44 
673 
1,705 


hitb d dl d OOOO GOIOLUIOCIn Cr 


Pee eee rece cer eesen sone nee eseorseoneeececeeuecene 


Poem cerereccerecccecccsecete nsec secocenetecece . 


Be RCO COSCO CSCICCOROCNIOOC UICC CITC 


lt UOO OOO SC OUGDUE ter nic 


Otte tere resco cere neeeeceeeceeenecenesecce 


VS Sree S@CstePOceseeceluegacueeguniseweeeesienceceae 


Pee eerececoeve tecces SCH eeerevoresseevcscns 


BUDE COG COOLIO OICIOOCUOCLIICX OOO CIO IOEO CECI AEIOCIC 


Hint OS C888 9 08si¥(0/6 Veleisiuivipele.e sisie ou esl eelesesiee sis. 


11 


be RT COC OOO a IOI Yi iar 


1,400,119 | 1,675,319 1,424,617 | 1,568,344 


1, Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth. 
- Not listed separately before 1949, 


3. Less than $500.00, 


1950 


Jan.- June 


526 
1,534 


46, 004 
1, 099, 937 


1, 430, 624 
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TAGLE III. Imports, by Countries 
(Values in $’000) 


1948 


Country 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June 


Commonwealth Countries! : 


Europe: 


UTTRCEECUN POON soe seesaeeseresscescasrscecscesesivcssceedasese ster csaersiese 5 139, 130 


BRP Ce ess 160, 372 163, 215 144, 235 ASL T 
Rolo UAlrceeeteasveer cos seesaccecsvecesseccccsesee sce foe s0s ev scdcseecs oCAORD AS aineeee sencacces 0 0 0 0 0 
MGT MeeMenem eter ceeecotetescsrececescessscses cvoeacsscvsaes obecohirevedcdveceveseenee, eee 2 5 9 12 4 


OES MBNTODO seccsacescecterecseonccascosesterercasessesescectessescacoecaseetes ee 139, 131 160, 376 163, 224 144, 247 187, 181 


ooeeeeoe 


Anierica: 
INE WLOUNGIANG Steassctsscosssetsecstcsttestcosscscecsstececsavnccctooees Petecsvesssreetoctiots 3, 367 7, 724 9182 
SCAU lee atterdasedeeseseceseccetensessrectorsrsecesseeretesecer ts teeccess SSOIOROROAL Bmone a AdC 19 iA Rit 67 26 
BANDAdO Stesssteccececcstescosetceccesc sees ICE COT GO CUCUARIOCNCOSOROACORG Rescrocsceys eeeees acer 3, 052 Seep 2,342 4, 738 3,915 
RAIMA C Ate scscceseseececcsccesececscctes ssevcccescsees aaescanstanasieesttssisarseessereresertes 4,570 4,987 tg teios 8, 844 6, 676 
ELTIMIGAG ANG TODAEO....cccccsesscccccencee Sanasseoracccsseaccenastaccess aeeeasses Beeeee cess 3,614 Das 8,072 6,503 7, 270 
Bahamas cevseccccccesceeseescecrsccccecerocsrecesceceesceccoes doce SOCOSE SODnSCCnconmunencaos 302 346 497 321 259 
Leeward and Windward Islands......ccsccccsssccccees Seassavceves Senonn colisussascceevensies 96 212 139 148 171 
EWIElS mt ONC Seetese se seteretsenetcsrccsscaveccecnececesetseteesteeeeceesensereesetsrrecees 438 396 201 94 29 
TESTIS (GAUDI so sencconsconcOpCObaUCOUDECOROCCOSCOnS SHON OSESC BOO ASOGUICCODDOCECBOCBCORSondisdd 5, 7183 9, 597 the ZA 15, 103 i fra lal ir 
HPAES AI Suecmteceeredseeesresetescecceseretsceeesare rer sisccsesessscccseescseceseccess ce 0 0 0 0 0 


Mio tals WAMCLICAccccccocacchetsserescceesserseneces saad coset meenabacioacsécnetesseesvecens 21, 241 32, 130 27, 231 35, 828 25, 463 


Africa: 
NOLINCT MONO CSA eccessrsedcouetsececcsestspettnsesessescnccsactdecesetdcseccescuesccsessse 1 18 26 Sis} 32 
LENLONEOMOONUME AIT CO ceccsecbicsercssincsesscesledsietssecseicccessebbersesecetsscecsesassosvesss i 
Fe SER SAU eSUENT ATTICA eat teva oceacostiladecittnsss coop cadednsdtncoseseseasoeonne sans 2 0 0 0 0 
DOUPMETININONCSAsseccendsesectscsccossscaceoosseesess Gseccsseaitueassstcsensccescertsaesuees 107 378 192 606 103 


ani Aeeceacdeditecdercerecsetertesssccercseccssccscttesesecesces Ritaseescsenssaraceasecesenesea 0 0 0 0 0 


GOLOMG OA Silecememeccacarsacseratnacceccresscaronateteadesccsaneceseteossccedeseseseesesccssses es 5, 167 4,584 4,317 2,392 3, 346 
ING CLIOn cesatednestorasedissacdcteetccducssenescosseeencceoresecessodssesececcsestcatessssveacsas 3, 162 ean 2, 400 193 884 
Sierra Leone ....cesceee Raut seetecsescceccscecccateccrinsceccseacsogessscteccesesarnacarianccsse 4 1 0 10 15 
OCnenmBritiShBWeSUBAlTiC Aeceeedeecchecescoecceseee aces eocesossestesccpnsccnsccrenescessasss 0 0 0 0 2: 

AnPlO=WeVDTlAN SUGAN seccceccecescccsececcsscesccssascsapeeessereccscsesctecseccscsccessvcers 3 33 lait 14 aby 
British HASt Africa... cccccccscsccccscccccccccscosanscccccsvccccescceccseoesesscsccescccces 4113 4, 770 1, 684 4, 410 5,920 


Totals, Africa .........cceccccccccsecvcccccsevecscosccses sesheosecececeuscesscsccsse's cocseee 14, 841 13, 752 11, 032 9, 118 12, 599 


Asia: 

Fe Me ccs a Sates oMhace dacscactetdan db esbovsaskensesasonees 21,595 11, 805 13,692 12,541 20, 440 
601 105 769 424 927 
Pay MOREE RUT rte te oa g cose oct etickcs ssceonssssseheneiinocoasacssansvasicess 5, 510 5, 672 6, 274 5, 361 8, 032 
Ae ee Te PR eee cc tise RO oc ciee cas odode d faude> inneinses CotdegansWsondebeceasaneanean 294 5, 237 527 357 0 
eer e VCE NEE AGE ee ote cons oc decaes nace esac poled sucnnaseessotvenaaceenste 9,773 12, 105 10,545 5, 642 9, 450 


Other British Hast IndieS......cccoccccsseccccccccscccccccecsccsccvscssveccsccosesesess sees 30 22 21 0 15 
990 961 2, 049 1,002 


PAKISCAM ...ccccccceeccccccccccccccccccccccecccs ccc sccccs sees ences cccscceecescescoccesecseoels 


Hong KONG. sccesseecse Pen TeeReR eee oe cence camer ae ccasseccescoterecssccssscsscsessesecess 876 


Totals, ASia .......cccseccccscccccccccvcccccccccssccscsccscesocecsccressecesscscnesesessoens 38, 679 36, 536 32, 789 26, 353 39, 866 


Oceania: 
AUStralia,...sccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccvcccvcccccsecsescecevecsenccceesesssencosen senses 8, 657 18, 758 12, 000 15, 429 9, 595 
NOW Zealand..ccccccccccccccsccccsscccccscccscssscccecsecssecesscsscscccsseerenensesecsseseeee 5, 924 5,679 5, 599 3, oll 4, 622 

eee 2,685 5, 090 3; 629 4, 368 4, 861 

0 0 0 0 0 


Other British Oceania .....ccccccccccscsccccccccccsccsccssccscssccaccccsseseesssesscssseseees 


Totals, Oceania LOtrea ten eateneasapcctrsccetecesoneasscusassescceteasesmnnaeaens 17, 266 30, 027 21, 228 23, 108 19, 078 


Totals, Commonwealth CountrieS......ccccceccecccvvccscvoccecvcccsessececcsrscsrsse® 231, 156 272, 824 255, 505 238, 653 284, 187 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1950 are included here. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
3. January - March only. 
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TABLE III. Imports, by Countries — con. 


(Values in $’000) 


Country 


Foreign Countries! 


United States and Possessions: 


United States ......... SRECOSOI AIC Rleniinaasics SAgdoosSAGhadtneauC GORCBOS COOSHINEO HOBALBOOEGEHOOG 
ANASK Os vasutusnerUssctinsieases cs siveees sees SerassGhiesiessenvess “nogaee Siosinseese Sees cuiswesenecaslsi(s 
American Virgin Islands ........ecccesss soanacuee Reece aeelee Gabbdesoos0n6 aonadcochansecucs 
HAWallscenccccesceseeceens sausiomecacsice Sosour Satestis eniepintiectinaisnsasicenvie apootedd AcaSO8aC 
PUeCTiO RICO caseceecetess ees ae SQcc Oded Raceccarsteeccdteresscccnadeds Sesiresais's sie s'slsesieicete oades 
United States Oceania....... Saeeee ciate aereistdne cleleevisienieee ee aeainels BooSCO aneeasoU acogsenn 

Totals, United States and POSSESSIONS.........sseseeeseeeeers Scncacao Sogtioas naood 


Latin America: 


AT LSNUIMA cs sessssneneres paiselstcrienispients stele cases Scnrscosnocnodccucuncandcs pacisiuniescsiecrsiees 
Bolivia ....05. SOBCINOSON SqnOBCHBOOUnS Ripienis sare GOORTC AANOeOEOOGD onepcoooacodoodas dooaconoceabodc 


SBIAZUlncacssciness cucdeceses nbocacaansuaGnager Boca00 neocgngodn Seeieseealee's me slminatsiaisceite tie sere o0c 


Dominican Republics w.cesswenseeserencoares eelewenien! Saeisiesestiteeacvesictios GundoocedsgaboGene 
HICUAGOF.. secseenteseenbeces Gisele soe aleisewieles's sentative SoNdoOuOS noHOoHeS aosaadse snonddccsoacadunns 
El Salvador........ RIS COPOCOULOOOCOCCOaR BN qgcdparaoscKic mesiewabiclsalevemee vise cisicaiee Reniaceerecer oe 


INICATAB UA iescrecusscesescanienremerces 
PANAMA ccaistaactccce secs eelageewinee ralseeeieeee pacissiveensscnes easiptiers Neen AcKINGS 
PATALUAY <0: sue ceeseececavare Anodaoc eaeceranee 


Totals, Latin America........ccccsesscscess aelels 


Sooo ener eeeene Coe eer eeeseonere eesecces 


Europe: 


AUDA Mi leleenstacte'cceceetces ecersese te eeraite ee Rasee 
AUIS ULE Greece seeecesese SECO CHOCOCOOCOCOUNECSaNIOC ecreaiusiesisseiene 
Beleinmiand uxembourgesmerestse cece eee 
Bulgaria veecssesceee aibisseniente rs Dpnesnccensaricn pondoAcnada6aD 
Czechoslovakia. 
DENMAL Kirececstrecsseutercctsuree Sciences sander 
HISCOMLAsantasaneneetenessecrecrecere ScAinSSOnOasOC sisiaawelveesie BcACoOnA AH GOOECS SESHOCOCHOLICE DARD é 
HUINVANIC Sc ssecerecseesss 


Hungary. 
PCeland rec scaaceccesaes caeseucsmance meses 
Ireland. cnceesess - 
Tal yiwaseacsssnss SCHCO MOSH DSCnE : 


CUP eee eee eeerwese REO IOU) COLIC OO COUT OOOO CCI CO OCC OIUCS ODOC CCI IOOCUOC SOAS OAD ArCE 


INOLWAVicscconssanssucaetcne cecesnee 
Poland ?scccess Canlewerse : 


1. Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth, 
2. Less than $500.00. 


1948 1949 
ary ove 


884, 468 
147 
11 


141 
286 
43,457 


107, 071 


921-295 
576 


922,991 


1,017 
0 

10, 737 
93 

4, 353 
1, 200 
12, 246 
10, 852 
711 
273 
3,981 
79 
3,812 
10, 288 
42 

861 

66 

1, 848 
428 
51,301 


114, 188 


Jan. ~- June 


1, 008, 779 
344 


132 

I Gye} 
1 

4, 258 

1,373 


July - Dec. 


943, 081 
874 

Bl 

193 

161 

85 


944, 405 


1,275 
2,012 
11,960 
217 

7, 648 
832 
32 
581 
720 
355 

3, 490 
546 

4, 133 
17, 614 
126 

1, 334 
245 
995 
788 
47, 588 


105, 571 


Jan. -June 


1, 004, 546 
550 


1, 005, 413 


2,946 
Lot 
11, 405 
229 
5,311 
1, 400 
1,944 
656 
577 
341 
2,472 
857 

2, 654 
13, 576 
200 
3,174 
186 

2, 086 
682 
38,161 


90, 054 
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TABLE III. Imports, by Countries — conc. 


(Values in $’000) 


Country 


1948 


1950 


Jan.- June 


July- Dec. 


Foreign Countries! — conc. 


Europe — conc.: 
POrtugal ...-.cercscrcccosecee evens tecineciccssccssesweceesvccnsciestsiecese cesses Snlolssieiseesoese oes 
AZ ONOSEATLCAU VIL COILA secs cissisesiescieessiecevecsulcecesececeecenseseecss es aeecicaeaettetesescere OnE 


EVOMINA TN inte cisidacivaclesoelleicesesesceeveseeldcee cscs cies ccs ses Becceccievecescvencscceces GOGSOCOOHOCAUOS 
SN aliaisecspesadesesecccdstececccessssee cess sine vsivisesesisinsdscsecesciene ces ccnsecewasenasesss cee oc0 
NOUOUl OMe sleaaleaateWeesemssies cesses sissacinss csi ciecceccescccesancicccscoseteesteseeas cece SODRNOOOOAGONNS 


SWIGOTLAIG se sclesivecisicccceliscesiccccnsee adosboacnaES Essa erates 
UE Se colvnl CRUSSIAscutecvesetsccevetecccietaceseresesaeresdeccessccleecesecdeeee cechtaece sasbes 
Yugoslavia...... cOCKoneD SOKROD CODES COOCOOOU BOO ROOACOAOOOONEA REDODOOSACOOCI CE scopaD GOOODONGODA: 


DOtAIS, HUTOPC. .cesccesscvcccsececse AE CDOOCEAOCCEBUNCOCOBOGODOCANASED Retcssieeste Socennes 666 


Other Foreign Countries: 
Afghanistan......... Oooo COFaOuO Ceo. conoeaducopnonosccnoo0dsahes esces 


PANU ID Cl teeta reignicetaisseiees remeserscosacencesossesesessccsseenecerdescevecese secession daccseneccnts 


IBCleIanNC ONE Olsscsccecsseescccsccsseceessccecvsecivesccceeccees PODOOACOIEOLDO eamemeescnessad eines 


HSU tiveaselecceresoscecieciccsseseccsecccssociccerecesecedsccssesesesiccsss SO ROC COOH ECOOOACACOOAIS 
Koi accssies secosetecececessececestcsecreccatesesescesconasestedeees BANCOUE eeseea eeacsearecuctiene 
MOSH ANC eecseetrsredencsssccsscorsdececsescccscesessccecesss ssescosecscess aesasacenetecnvess nae 
ONIN Vaeiesesescsiccssecsecusevsusseseceseces ssceececssecenccsessces se GOCUOUO ZICOOCSNOSUCH a IOTDaEOG 
UGH ODL sieeaeece scenes vs tessiscnees secessevenssieccewescsecssesocsciesisoccssesecscecess seseceere 


French Africa ...cccccccccscccccccccesccccsccces madeuaccdvede seclecesecsonensdnslscececues veer sx ae 
French East IndieS ....ccccccccccssceceveses Reuaensladessasnsecabossssmesnicwacensensiesessessiects 
FIFENCH IG UlANAwecececccscocseveseecscees curscoscsconcceccscesesces Resesane connocneanoceseda eae 
PLCC BOCCAM deasedecesctasecdteckccsetnasess ines ccsescceeseseccessscscocesccsseecscecssaceacls 
HFC NCHMWCSUPENGT OStestresaclevssscedeasectcestcercsscasacessssiscsocccecsscssscitecactesiccesseciecs 


IMEYO RZ EYEB TT sGacancccOOSUCHOA COC TOCICCOCHONDOU CHEE SA CAOE OC CUCOLODEOROONISEE ODOC COC ROCCOREOSCIC 


St. Pierre and Miquelon......cccccccccccccsscccces BOOOHEODUCC OOD DOG TIDIMO GION SUID CSCIC IOC 


HRA Meares cectaccseceGecesesveccdec seco sesceccscesdcdecseess AOSGOeS Cateeecceses Pacepasinasasteseet 
WTA Giscevecwcweucccdesceesccsvens crevices sesececwecececssecessdresaccsestsecosesasseceececwcecesincee 
USTaOlnacecceceeswesedccsecrecssecesccenccascsioscovesesecscers BOB CCOOECHO ODO SOOO DIDO OO ODCOnIID 


OLGA Mesesevassclossiiecs veveverecesccercccseccecceciseececerassuesesacceccscsestecisecusecveoregerse 


BURL ONMerclssecusecwasecaccessnseeesenesvsterccso ces sale sleewcisersss Paves necsceevevrsesecmcasassasees 


OpCheritaliancAinlCarsececscccciececesessccscecacesesccsweccecscsseescesnssoccscwessevccsseeterssis 


ADA specasaccsseseanasscvces ses eaenetissOneveecescceciscsocessicciebesessccccesseesensinaceses ane enn 
IMOUC Qecewicvseucanceces cetieccleaessiesciccciccessesecenseseasuicesesssc Sasa ssesecenecncnasle asabiense Sc 
TM CTIA ss ncsescosesicsne sels Reeslesecisssecsecwecssccces Ne cessscnssess malaceasnisisislesie sacosiecisieesis 3000 
IMOKOC COnccscvocevesececcsscsocsstccscntesccesccesasecereesscsvcsesscseescsccanenore saeeaels seies ess 
INDONESIA verercusocescescscccossesecsseccevescevecessceeseceeee SOOBEC RN OACOMR OOOO IONS Saisteisisiery 
UPL AM sesaseescesess’s Meacecectieswioncndeccrceecsecscsescesesacsevecccese saesemecieencien aeaaes gous 


Netherlands Antilles .......cccccscccsccvccccecccccccccccccvcscscscescsccsscccscccccccons BocoC 
PhilippinewlSlandSiesessssersecccccececeseecscccessee Meine slecrestceccerescasevevcovcessssesiace 
POTENCIES CMAITL CArsnesarswsscaseseesseesasascesseresecnacses=s SOG SCOORSOSOCR DOCU SCOOTONUGOOG 
POrtugueSe AS1A......cccccccccccscccscccccccccccccceccescecoesessscscccccccesesnscessseesess ce 
LAM ecscscccecevoeeeteccesecccoscesssccccccodccescvcccccussececescscvessceccncs sovoscssssessseues 
Canary ISLANdS......cccccceccccccescvsesccccccscccscecccscsescoes esses eesescssccouescscrsoesees 
SpaniSh Africa ....ccccccccccccccccccccccssccccccccccscccccccseecsrscssecsoscovereccescsecsesses 


Wy Pldlececoceccsatectenetecreredccesclecsccercstscseccsecsecisessseccescocsssscscessse ABOORDSCO 


TULKCY cecccccocccccceccoccccccccccscccseccsscccevctesccsvcctcscocscccscccsccsccccoosveccccoceeses 
Totals, Other Foreign Countries .......ccccccsccccrconsccrccvsrccecvcsvonscvsecorovsses 
Totals, Foreign Countries ......cccccccccccccscccsccesccccsscccccosscoscccscsssours FOOIOD 


Grand Totals, All CountrieS........cscccccccccccccccrsccscnscccccccscescvovssessscccoeers 


1. Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
3. Not listed separately before 1949. 


28, 085 


[wo 


Jw 


10 
648 


17, 241 
1, 038, 920 


1, 270, 076 


Jw 


Jw 


18 
416 


13, 485 
1, 094, 045 


1, 366, 869 


Jan.-June 


17 
44, 742 


19 
1,028 


13, 023 
1, 153, 872 


1, 409, 377 


July -Dec. 


33 
39, 692 


414 


23, 509 
1, 113, 177 


1, 351, 830 


47 


1950 


Jan. - June 


Jv 


481 
31, 748 
1, 168, 864 


1, 453, 051 
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TABLE IV. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries! 
(Values in $’000) 


Note. Countries arranged in order of importance in calendar year 1949 


July - Dec. Jan.-June July - Dec. Jan.-June 


| Jan.-June 


904, 949 
2 235, 917 
3 22, 863 
4 14, 629 
Dan SELetim ands WUxeMUOULE aseecerececesesee sess teecasentsoeteene 14,579 18, 456 20, 283 36, 242 20, 233 
6 
tl 
8 


1 UW WML COR SUACES Sraenasceacaseseceese seteressssecaceresestrenescectee 646, 049 854, 938 690, 860 812, 599 


United Kingdom...... oe ee cee cc cece cc cccccceecoccceccccceccasceess 359, 370 327, 544 335, 604 369, 352 


WDLOMNGT SOUL MA TH CAvccatessacssncessdacsccecarsecencertcestets 34, 433 48, 815 40, 667 37, 046 
INL aesaseesees ce ereceeccccscccencceeeecescoecceescecesscescsccccees 10, 748 22,950 41, 637 30,914 


WIRANCCivcuecenessecosecacocasseeotactececoutacdecestrteceeenesteeres 32, 089 60, 874 22,816 13, 188 9,745 
UVUSLIA Ae cen esossceerneys scocdscesesecccecovcecccoteresssesesecee ts 17, 611 20, 646 16, 639 18, 724 16, 431 
SOWICZERIAN CU -occwaedateetesescccsesererecteecoceccectetteer terete es 9,455 9,934 13, 736 18, 545 8, 320 
16 P| WENCZUCIAR Toseecsncesecctcersccesccecescstecesrereedecesete tere 7, O17 9, 418 10,982 16,707 12,585 
19 LOTR GEUDEDY voccanccascesscoccescscrsssrtcsstcecieccotcaeeeseeTteeters 6, 850 6, 364 17, 493 5,958 3,411 
12 PUD) INOLWEYiccoscscntencessotecctoceecerscatsocttresotentorsnceeetoeeeeen 12, 339 11, 090 8, 843 12, 893 1, 157 
33 Need EAAKASUAN  pusecaesseasconrsscecaceseraceseecce ests ceeee Tne eee 891 6, 884 9, 630 8, 467 6, 363 
11 Dien RAZA se ccsesancessctavesns sceeseotecesson fecrecncct: eesti ceernee 12, 463 16, 138 9, 121 8, 138 4,724 
18 LES IMeEXICOs es sex Pee eeeeneeeecceneeeceses cee eencceescecscessesccocrecces 8, 005 7, 040 7, 379 8, 032 7, 064 


14 I Den ING WEZiedlanditecssssccscsrecetesecsriner orcs ceecccoretren teen 9, 247 9, 128 6, 529 7, 960 4, 839 
Zab WN UGE GUL pocavevenvadtcadcssareds scinstedteds cs cos caesete teen icsootee. 5,411 5, 576 6, 525 7, 866 7,881 
2 Wp RILULKEY canscenstececesscssesscuscteseetcartecers cc tietee cence eee 633 1, 379 2, 904 eon ly 1,534 
24 LSmulEnilip piney islandSessessssesesecstsees rece: seseetseneneee eee 3, 315 6, 495 5,972 8,011 6, 209 
10 UOT CUIDA ascnesececusatecrssaccrescvecseere corres ttertaeie ea 16,012 13, 116 8,021 5, 780 1,517 
Sa ieieu) | Motherta ids stervacs. tastes cegeseunseest cwesutsbttectonsscccaat 20, 052 23, 632 6,916 6, 843 5,085 


45 Bl FE AURIRAY ss wsunsasasaaKat inca leavide oisscsssetes meessae eee 1, 181 2,942 10, 054 3, 578 3,881 
42 Au) SESE) ae ong cans eveastenstdetiens sanewieetavereecccectetemec los eveee 836 4, 200 5, 300 7, 409 7, 370 
9 23 WANs ncn nasics ceademedses sin vesvesceveetcees sce witock oeetvescccc ots 15, 297 17, 082 5, 891 6, 676 4, 847 


15 Be Pinldad: and PE OpR eas ascs asd tvacsas «evncovecseesteaccsearneee 8,612 8, 493 6, 812 Sy als 3,810 
2 ADEE | Mss recnacuecnsedeesaacaranessactoMwessivadesese, eee eetar eer 274 410 15-330 10, 657 585 
29 0 | HONE HONG.. .sdesetencsacinevehts tevteeesceesstedteednceiee Sn722 4,534 4, 139 5,960 3, 764 
27 on ERE NOTA sveninu es onnaeuavars st viteeeceses oeeeeioece ete ee 4, 330 4,927 3, 986 5, 066 6, 222 


20 28 SPIBACS votherateunsst ay castiunecasasds vic depots cceceeee eee ee 7, 600 4, 750 4,420 | 4,613 3, 734 
41 29 FOWUGAL cous cstuatssbacesvnauvicayees te epevesceee seen 1, 469 3,712 5, 500 2,905 3, 035 


38 30 WS WO. lentesesaserscceatenrsdsiscemicenecosteaseseetereeteee tte 1,643 4, 224 3, 371 4,940 2, 848 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Thirty in 1948 


17 50 PIRCHIIUM sd csvaccocsscsuscacneasinecaorescieesye een 


al 48 CZ2CDOBNOVSRIR ss esauesessesegadeiosesachasssscs Vise tieevinscs 


25 2 IARC OO Gia nonsacateinn siocws sc osses denise sarees s¢csctccuncvoitccccus 


26 36 |Federation of MAlBY te cnscarescecaccesecentere strerceente eee 


28 31 POLOMIDIR. ins cevonwectnadseoscnenscrsqeceinaiessustbeseveceiciiciis 


30 35 |British MPUFATGiacs sss cons serseschoasesntncereccscctorereaticacclt: 


1, Newfoundland excluded in al] years, 
2. Lower than 50th. 


Rank in 
1948 | 1949 
1 1 
2 
3 
5 
4 


a 


11 

9 
12 
18 10 

8 11 
20 12 
13 13 
21 14 
z 15 
15 16 
24 Wel 
26 18 
13 19 
22 20 
44 21 
28 22 
29 23 
16 24 
30 25 

f= 26 
31 27 
iS) 28 
23 29 
32 30 


it 
2. Not listed separately before 1949, 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1950 


TABLE V. Imports, by Leading Countries! 
(Values in $'000) 


Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in calendar year 1949 


Country 


United States...... Mesinesweneascdinicsasciccueens ninetee Ss eelaine cartonet 


WNITSGSKINSAOM Rise cmelslee castes Reet 


Venezuela.... 


Australia ..... 


TMG airessverce sess 


MEXICO. .seeeeee 


Ose oeerereres 


Pee eeeeereoees 


ee eeeeesences 


British Guiana....cccsccseess 


Brawilinicevesses 


Pee eceeerereeses 


Peer eceeeeeecees 


Cove meee ee D Heros oF oe HO eHSeen® 


PO vere eres enseeesers 


Porter erereeeesoeces 


Peer erereeeneceeoeee seer eeeesorees ee 


Pee meer nese ssessesserseseseees eeeee 


Belgium and Luxembourg ......sessceseeees Ratenesnie aeutoieelelasts 


AMAL A eecancesiecece canines anSBhAcscoSns0cn Riise stesw siets sialeire <(esiatas 


Federation Of Malaya....cccccssscsscsvssesees Rev ceneeisten ele srene 


Trinidad and Tobago........ AEBNOSOOOOGN Massaaksabicsabtwet epee 


EIRAIC Cesta einecisise cen shidciess css elsinpinsncsplsse's 6 dels'ecis' suisse vorersivien 


Colombia...... 


Soe o eee e recor eeeeeseesennD eee eeeecroreee eee oeeeeecen 


ATA Date aheaseseraceeeedsecceetescsesiecvs saehesrectavesiecs Sgugoce 


(OBA ION Kacondadanodoodscobacoantnocousouede aiseiset cerices esr eat esis 


SSWALZCT AUG eccccescciiese sce ssclasitiin se sosicsiensics ac Chcsadotenousocce 


New Zealand. 


sec eeerereees 


wosesecesoeces See oreererevoseeererseeees 


FUJ1.. cccsccccccvccvcesccevecsecs seeereee teeees eeeeeeee ee veceeeeeeees 


GELMADVenccscsccvesscedeeseussssesios eececnicesens eiiee calsseale Bhosnod 


BaALDAdOSsopsvicessccstrasvse sss SACHDORR OOO TUE OG Susckipeeniesere eeuen 


Honduras...... 


Gold Coast.... 
INCENCTIANIAS wr ccceecalesuecivn scien csaenecie 


Secor eee eeeooeeeeeees eee ce oreeeeeee Poorer eeeeseseooes 


ee eeerereceeseroere eeeeee seveee or oeecenneeesevovesee 


Pee eeseesoesereserene eoece 


eo er oecoseosvere eoeeves 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA cccecsesssasaseseseresees anadnadnotdose elestesh nae 
British East Africa......cccccsssssccsevcccevcvesesvvccees seme 
GuUAtEMAIA ....ccceccccccccrecccsccccccccccsvecscescecs Senecio 
DADAM aseccesccvesnesseneen se Bee aunissiessces taadws copes cebieweciiviaaae 


Dominican REPublic.....ccccccececeees 


1948 1949 
Jan. - June July -Dec. Jan, - June July - Dec. 

884, 468 9215 299 1,008, 779 943, 081 
L3ORaU 160, 372 163, 215 144, 235 
43,457 51,301 44,109 47, 588 
8,657 18, 758 12, 000 15, 429 
21,595 11, 805 13, 692 12, 541 
16,970 10, 288 7, 880 17, 614 
Dp loo eee Py THOS 
9,822 10, 737 9, 203 11,960 
6,136 RRozo 1d o1S 7, 509 
4,570 4,987 1, 133 8, 844 
Se: 12,105 10, 545 5, 642 
3,614 5, 413 8,072 6, 503 
5, 364 T, 284 6, 509 6, 800 
4,315 4,353 4,940 T, 648 
2 2 4, 050 8, O77 
5,910 5, 672 6, 274 5, 361 
oy OLe 3, 932 4,431 6,471 
2,952 4,029 4,576 4,472 
5, 924 5, 679 5,099 3,011 
2,685 5, 590 3,629 4, 368 
449 1, 280 3, 758 3,376 

3, 052 3,339 2,342 4, 738 
2,310 3,812 2, 853 4, 133 
5, 167 4, 584 4,317 2,392 
2,163 3, 668 3, 659 3,029 
10,360 12, 246 3, 450 Shp, HL 
2,049 2, 160 4, 258 2,143 
4,773 4,770 1, 684 4,410 
4,228 3, 981 2,253 3, 490 
423 2, 121 1,831 3, 720 

1948 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Thirty in 


Newfoundland excluded in all years. 


DENMALK oe oc cecsceecescnescccccessicvseceescceseues 


Netherlands Antilles.....ccessecssecceevescvevecees 


Peer eresosscoes eoeeeseoces 


Philippine Islands........ Decenanecvechseshanetersceceseces Spcrane 


6,418 


1, 142 


4, 164 


5,041 


49 


1950 


Jan, - June 


1, 004, 546 


187,177 
38, 161 
9,595 
20, 440 
13, 576 
aT 119 
11,405 
9, 222 
6, 676 
9,450 
7, 270 
5, 323 
5,311 
11,779 
8, 032 
6,810 
3,918 
4,622 
4, 861 
4,172 
3,915 
2, 654 
3,346 
2, 863 
1,944 
3,123 
5,920 
2,472 


4,988 
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TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to All Countries by Main Groups and Leadin 


1948-1950 
(Values in $’000) 


g Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 


Group and Commodity 


1948 


1949 


1950 


+ 


Jan.- June J 
=f 


uly- Dec. 


Jan.- June 


4 


July- Dec, 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..............ce00e. necoewet ees COROT 
WHERE Cansnecscucccostuaccenencrcusarecccveccesrecesncertorese caaeecseeteee rate 
Wheat flour ..... sasceses ses SuveKOnoveeverarssesessivocsacectureneseesuscoceseeeece 
Whiskey Ses eseu nace sesaccencesvedascessdecceasaceodeeeseesacscscesieoeeeescceccecece 
Barley Coes eeereeevceecescceccesecceececeeceeessccsoceeeecececcc sec eeeeccccocecese 
Tobacco, UNMANULACEULET se ccares scaaccastuscescesestacderecscenereccosteren: 


MI BUS SSvsececesseveuceWus couse. sicvsssectnesceretesesvsteser eet t eee cack ee ee 


Animals and Animal Products Release duces sledeines seed cee ae cecasiceucaamentcertress 
Cattle; ns0.p."( for SLAUHtEr) seccosecuessesseueescacnceenCochcheeoseoacest cose 
Bacon and HAMS eeaccascassecvnscccatuecrccescetertorcc reste cee none ee 
Fish, fresh and ETOZEN sceeaccevecsssssesces veces etercccecesicedee crete 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled and SHOK EUs evavacucsadasaeoscsionc creceteeetes 
Beef and veal, fresh wade vececuadecsecs Vodesecuceeneeeceserseacesccrcaccssteee 
Fur skins, undressed ooo cece cece encecsccoceeceeesccsesessoescescneesecceveseree 
Molluscs and crustaceans eee ccocccc secs becccccececeseccecccccsesscosecececes 
Cattle, dairy and DULC- DLC. ccateescccseseeaduseveserces sseseccers ce becee et 
Hides and skins (except furs) CWesneeesscecceccececacesecccdssccucscssesecece 


Fibres, Textiles and Products Sdusisnaseasscocsenaswaaad ever cdecetecdsaccescccreca 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper Calseedeseseessecesevecaeaccioss aeecse 
Newsprint DADET sesceccovesccssccescensescecscevesscccevesectascvcvovevveccicoses 
Planks and DOBIASEM conssseorenncsstecceecccocesreccerccrsmeneteee etre: eee 


Cee ccceeeces 


Pulp wood ses eceereeeseceaceececcesecesccsecseseseccesedosceccescneceseatssccecece 


ASHAN GEES Wonnn nce sstdarss>arveuscasstesastcbvsees fescosaistos wat hc deveasd clo 


fron and its Products ...... seecenedenccosetecedes Neecccnossvveccrocs 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts ......0.. 
Automobiles, trucks and DavUSiecercestcessccrssaccactecraccceecerticctecen 
Machinery (non-farm) and DALUS Gewceasescascsenseveseraceecetecoseses. te ate 
Locomotives and parts Wee erccccncsseccccstsncvcccosvccesecccesnsecseoseccececs 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets Oo oc ceeeeevcecscsesececesscecteccccenccccccecece 


PIG OTAALOY Bh sas oudetens ea cee ncatesedteveaes vivecacosssaclosticat cecseceec sce 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products gauseeesisatense aeccescaceeccere. Ssesevedeeves 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated Sata svasewanensVsaueeceetracteceeet 
Nickel sac tetecsctees eee senecesevececcecteesssesccvesseseceraversescsitcscetstite 
Copper, primary and SEM fabri Aled csssoscsectsecsrsceenseresete rete 
Zinc, primary and SOMATA MICRO oss saestsrcsusecadssseenketherehec 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated Coe e ee eeeeceevcecccsccsscecevcccccenceees 
Platinum metals and SCTADiaseacvonsnsasessecesseuccedsess oseceosccvecceni rene 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.......... saceCsihessudeecscacacesca meron 
Asbestos, WMA BCUWTE ss csarnaessnseashaehensetabeeseersisczsciececce: 
Abrasives, artificial, crude we eaveeneseeesceserescaesesersseses soecesenereec ns 


Chemicals and Allied BOGUS... cescvancach ttevert eee 
Fertilizers, chemical Ee ses eseeenavevvsssseaaasavenesseacnescsdsenccssetsrtcecss 


Miscellaneous Commodities ....... Seeess paseisaceescnaeree ssddesccacrse 
Ships sold COeaaedsted eenenes eussns Gas asues nesaenets oven 


PP eee ee reeoerresesecreseees 


Total Domestic Exports to All Countries 0.020255... .5..c0cc00, seanewees ees 


Total of Commodities MLCMIZEM Te coxescassescsacaeccreetsveneetcers: 


Pe eeceeeees 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized. ................... CONSOLE apace nts | 


275,574 
97,114 
63,895 
BE wks 

5, 339 
5, 853 
4,778 


197, 024 
155, 000 
53, 466 
14,490 
6, 566 
8,678 
15, 057 
6, 844 
12,331 
6, 473 


21, 002 


454, 334 
178, 156 
94, 088 
104, 616 
16, 707 
11,372 


132, 262 
36, 080 
26, 237 
20, 365 

3, 006 
1,465 
12,516 


190, 138 
47, 826 
37, 889 
35, 887 
16, 778 
13, 009 

8, 295 


41, 402 
19, 044 
6,415 


41, 198 
18, 252 


48, 185 
18, 728 


1, 400, 119 


1, 038, 902 


74.1 


368, 124 
145, 909 
61, 256 
15, 825 
21, 608 
2,247 
17, 782 


237,901 
47,071 
16, 495 
20, 773 

8, 298 
27,916 
8, 204 
5,527 
14, 342 
5, 492 


24, 552 


499, 340 
204, 966 
101, 935 
106, 948 
26, 866 
10,999 


149, 203 
37, 680 
28, 849 
20,174 

5, 787 
1, 226 
11,541 


205, 811 
44,911 
35, 913 
39,319 
25, 559 
21,313 

8, 537 


53, 512 
22, 355 
6, 966 


38, 642 
18, 122 


97, 235 
62, 720 


1, 675, 319 


1, 261, 434 


75.3 


1, 424, 617 


1,122,719 


363, 436 
201, 345 
50, 058 
15, 983 
5, 766 
6, 127 
5, 861 


137, 543 
15,370 
9,592 
13, 750 
8, 064 
8, 880 
13, 626 
7, 585 
7, 887 
7,016 


15, 507 


408, 186 
200, 677 
67, 909 
87, 696 
14, 697 
6,907 


154, 624 
53, 060 
LTH. 
16, 972 

8,324 
2,109 
12, 794 


217, 243 
41,579 
48, 918 
40, 847 
29, 187 
22, 004 
10, 693 


29, 138 
9, 273 
6, 790 


38, 911 
22,442 


60, 028 
25,177 


78.8 


409,571 
233, 814 
47, 636 
16, 720 
19,705 
2,490 
12,672 


200, 878 
30, 776 
14, 584 
21,002 
15, 648 
21,749 

8, 907 
5, 885 
7,417 
7,342 


9,710 


467, 132 
233, 205 
92,511 
82,979 
16, 620 
9, 896 


138, 240 
31, 067 
21, 054 
14, 868 
19, 788 

2, 848 
6, 389 


209, 365 
49, 453 
43,405 
43, 206 
26, 513 
19,882 

7, 352 


44,572 
27, 660 
4,675 


31, 787 
16, 943 


57, 090 
15, 982 


1, 568, 344 


1, 252, 641 


79.9 


Jan. - June 


298, 807 
156, 582 
50, 252 
17, 078 
1, T91 
7, 132 
6, 480 


167, 603 
29, 289 
20, 227 
18, 365 
14, 104 
13,379 
13, 040 

8, 650 
7,997 
7,662 


10, 772 


485,324 
235, 464 
108, 239 
91,989 
13, 260 
12, 269 


126, 275 
47, 448 
LSR3a3 
11, 334 

8,476 
7, 882 
6, 554 


208, 949 
52, 776 
52, 171 
42,129 
22, 780 
12,390 

7, 367 


47, 866 
29,031 
6, 597 


50, 143! 
21,536 


34, 883 
15, 888 


1, 430, 624 
1, 202, 920 


84.1 


l. This relatively large value is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricultural products group to the 


chemical products group in 1950, 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1950 


TABLE VII. Imports from All Countries by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Nalf- 


(Values in $’000) 


a1 


Year Perious, 1948-1950 


Group and Commodity 


1948 


1949 


1950 


Jan.- June 


July - Dec. 


July - Dec. 


Jan.- June 


Apricuiimuralrand) VEretable Products. ...c0cceccscucvsccccccoccccessocnssseess 


DUP LUELLA cacttescaressesseeesaseetsssereercscerccetecccccseseccescecdeesccceer es 
OIC COMET COliveegascavaracccceesrerececccevcececeessecreccescessoseseodevcsescose 
WE Poni OSM CSiliscrstccsccrcctarcerserccecesesectestecsecsadcccrcsecesaccsees 
EN OUemIILAC Hinetretucccesincs teste ccstecseccecersces secsccescescaceccucecdcucesvecaes 
Si SELLS encsesecestecscosnsercsrarcesencseccerccccces reeccdccecece sce 
Vegetable O1]S, Nedible........-cceccccccccscccvescccceccvcccscscesesccscsees 
INUUS Secvecccarcccsescccccesvosoccsceseoscscsscésccsesesvace snaseveseescssnsesscecose 


MtycUUTl Sen etaebanteeremerecdcseevecesoss cacaccbessseseccodecssccsorcsesssesasecscrsces 


HUDVEU. CLUGdeC AGES I~fADPI CALC sevsccecevcvesscoscecccesewscsvcevecveecs 


BANANAS ULC SHvenesasevccsacsscedyeessessceesscreolccsesvasesserasccccssss access 


AMRALS ANCL ANTAL F TOOUCISccscccecoes tececceecocccccdevccsavusessess ceseeswe 
BES INS DUNGLE SSC ecccccccccccesecr severe cces weveseverasedocessacaccousuvees 


PDEs MECKUIIES ANG LE IOUUCtScsccccecccsccccees ccsececcedscccrscedcossscrwcees 
RAW. COUONs cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccscccccccccccceccccsecccccosccccs 
GOUloneieCervOOU Sm crecceeataccesnscscaccsctetsersccaccceseccescesecsevene rene 
WOOTEDICCE 12 OOUS ssceseccecececssscsereccsscovessecssoscsacscceccesoceccanssess 


WCGIAT AW ceregsion staves cee ccseceseusticrvarescsestees seen pteressts sossecesseshasece 


WGGISHOLIS CODS 4 WASUCsscccns cuncessescececcceneccsenseas cescesccsentencsness 


Wood, Wood Products and Papel........ssscccccccsccnresccccesccssscssecercces 
Paperboard, paper and products ......seceeee seustancasccececteseencensacecs 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter .....ccccsesseccevceeves 


AFOM ANG ILS ETOGUCUSs.ccaccccccuscorerccncccoccccesscccescvcescace peubcececeesaes 
Machinery (non-farm) And Pasts ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccses 
Automobile parts (except ENgineS).....ccccccccccccccercccccccscccccecccoce 
SEFACTOLS ANGIDAIUS sacccccceccserececsvcccscesssccnccensecsscosssesceveescoscues 
RoO]Ing Mill ProduCts......ccccocccccccscsccescccscscccvcseccncsoccesevecscoece 
Passenger automobiles and DUSCS 2... ccseccecceceececccccereccecccrsesers 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts ........ 
Engines, internal Combustion, and Pa@tsS.....cecccccccecrereescccccsevons 
Pipes, tubes and fittings.......cecccccccccccccccccccsccesccccscveccccvscseess 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........seseecceee Ecneccacveceseucseneess(s 


Electrical apparatus, n.O.Ps cssccccccccscevccecccccceccersccscssccscsereveres 
Platinum, Palladium, iridium ......ccccccccsccccccccsccccccccccccccscccoseecs 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.......ccsecseccccescccoseeseseccevcsesees 
Crude Petroleum for refining......ccccccccccccccccccecccscsecsccessececsecrens 
Cal, DILUMINOUS ..ccccccccecccccccccocccccvccesececsecescssosecscreseceereeses 
Oa TANNA CIEE cocscccccceccccesacecosercrecessce Redeesscscecorcecccscsesse so06 


Fuel] Oi1S, refined .....cccccccccccccscccccccccccecscccccecsecececececcsccessess 


GASOLINE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccenesscscscescccsresseeeees 


Chemicals and Allied Products..........scccccccccceccescvccecesssecsescoeesss 
Synthetic resins, and materials for their manufacture......cccceereeee 
Inorganic CHEMICA]S, N.O.Deececcceccccccercsrcccccscnceccnecesccsscecovsseces 
Drugs ANd MECICINES .....cccceccccevecceccccoscasccccescversecssesssccsesececs 


Miscellaneous Commodities .......cccccccccrerceccceseccsssvscscescescssessoess 
Scientific and educational CQuipMENt ......cececseevccccrcccscveecesosecs 
TOuTISt PUPCHASES..cccccccccccccccccscccvcsvecseesccccvssecevesescvscssosersees 


Total Imports from All CountrieS............cccscccesccccescececceressccess 
Total of Commodities ItemiZed ........cceccececccccscccccccscrccscccecssers 


Percent of Imports ItemiZed .......c.cccecoceccecccccessercceecscsccooessores 


=F 


165, 559 
25,578 
11, 294 

4, 713 
8, 606 
9, 408 
11, 851 
17, 729 
13, 223 
10, 402 
1, 192 


38, 302 
12, 291 


179, 055 
31, 667 
24,579 
21, 335 
12, 196 
11,537 


38, O71 
9,037 
7, 218 


393, 393 
118, 246 
49, 600 
43, 739 
41, 353 
6, 660 
26, 953 
23,902 
7,941 


77, 125 | 
34, 625 
4,616 | 


262, 244 
86, 484 
51,815 


25, 018 
L 


15, 927 


58, 570 
8, 170 
7, 817 
7, 308 


57, 758 
8,917 
225 


1, 270, 076 


819, 768 


64.5 


184, 361 
36, 538 
12, 133 

2, 132 
8,915 
9,429 
T,O48S 
13, 298 
14, 426 
10,477 
9,407 


46, 400 


9,689 


171, 565 
23, 879 
28, 237 
21,313 
11, 440 
12, 571 


35, 659 | 


8, 176 
7, 168 


388, 862 
98, 844 
51, 661 
44,932 
42,576 


14, 768 | 


24,372 
19, 129 
10, 658 


78, 687 
27, 502 
6, 122 


343, 938 
105, 496 
75, 858 


31, 274 
l 


30, 535 


59, 810 
7, 320 
10, 664 
5, 856 


57, 588 
8, 676 
91 


1, 366, 869 
862, 579 


63.1 


176, 273 
29, 672 
12,522 
13, 282 
11, 182 
12, 153 
9, 728 
11,540 
T, 567 
9,520 


7, 006 


39, 21 
10, 085 


191, 987 
32, 972 
37, 060 
25, 343 
10, 813 
10, 500 


41, 436 


10,015 
7,497 


487, 368 
115, 715 
60, 223 
62, 297 
63, 408 
16, 923 
35, 367 


25, 281 | 


16,576 


86, 410 
34, 213 
6, 040 


248, 370 
85,874 


52, 563 | 


18,585 
7, 886 
15, 749 


63, 480 
7, 463 
9, 448 
7,850 


74, 773 | 


10, 454 
9,322 


1,409, 377 
929, 692 


66.0 


201, 120 
35, 953 
16, 063 

5, 178 
9,944 
10, 114 
10, 823 
11, 647 
15, 612 
8, 142 
10, 028 


34, 816 


6,210 | 


141, 045 


32, 704 | 


15, 606 


16, 404 


8, 036 
8,055 


44, 891 
10, 054 
8,570 


404, 183 


100, 601 


57, 526 
56, 209 
34, 685 
22, 048 
23, 339 
20, 329 
11, 569 


88, 282 
35, 589 
4, 696 


286, 959 
103, 490 
40, 891 
27,013 
9,578 
29, 507 


67, 180 
8, 645 
9, 086 
6,979 


83, 355 
10, 441 
19,525 


1, 351, 831 


870, 889 


64.4 


211,598 
27, 809 
17,591 
17, 274 
15, 556 
13, 613 
13, 501 
12,946 
11, 419 
11, 355 
9, 193 


38, 419 
9, 908 


167, 255 
35, 174 
23, 147 
16, 251 
11,621 
11, 430 


47, 288 
10, 973 
9,694 


479, 441 
110,511 
75, 731 
68, 022 
39, 703 
37, 125 
30, 435 
23, 767 
17, 2713 


97, 473 
40, 416 
9,961 


258, 800 
89, 872 
51,990 
23, 630 
14, 832 
12, 755 


76, 284 
11,095 
10, 563 
10, 253 


76, 494 
11,557 
10, 827 


1, 453, 051 
978, 774 


67.4 
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TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to the United States by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 
1948-1950 


(Values in $'000) 


1948 1949 1950 
Group and Commodity -— 1. 
Jan.- June July - Dec. Jan. - June July -Dec. Jan. - June 
[ [ [al 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products..........scsssccsscssesscscescssesccecs : 46, 711 92,611 66, 788 103, 850 715, 245 
WHISKOVs aessaciosamineedcceecriceetes aehsielateutes's aivenia cl alee mereeanceien et cilesesies 9,431 13, 768 Veeco 14, 659 “7135506 
WGA incyy ceseuesmunrocectecsnssscatemerentes ccvantonee ces maeiaegsloeesaceae Oe 221 6, 388 2,592 14, 405 11,499 
IBAEIGY Essane seeeusaaeciaaeieeceetceteces eta Stctonctiee Sasislanie sees eueeeeneere 3, 763 10, 851 3,241 17, 729 1 OH 
KJALS tees sane es cnkine el dieheases ease acess Sitosdesdonn cele cleaisiaisieivies sits ste RROSURERCao PSIG) 13, 584 4,502 10,591 5, 638 
GLGVEr SE Omran vues aareeas vccacane eee aeehercet alelecsee OOCROECE setseuses a ond 4,400 8,825 Opies} Siatsioe! 5, 268 
OU GOT Svc srenssuiinaccestyscsueeeteneereetecnsteteace men ecdnocdeen Sesnessieeseran 2, 235 Py 2, 882 2, 020 4,013 
Potatoes, seed, certified.......... SOR BAROBOBE ceanneeees Sosmaavetienis Reet eeeies 2, 539 3, 063 5, 196 2,638 3,516 
Animals and Animal Products.......... piratstceisis ARcBaccoGn Cqponeencoss Bodecernoc 68, 933 149, 008 81, 740 118,827 110, 807 
Cattle, n.O.p. (for Slaughter).......scocosessscccceece sinieieisfs Sinais's ie cieneesietts 3 46, 753 15, 216 30, 724 29, 262 
BUSH Mesh and frozen ve cacvasccesecsveceresceccuvece este seleeteen ania 14, 415 20,580 uly OH? 20, 853 18, 286 
Beef and veal, fresh........00. Soanciseieeeteceines Sseuaweerucesees aeeeace se Ae 8 26, 305 7,652 20, 629 12,745 
Fur skins, undressed............ Rea rereeneonccecsen Bansbchdnodnocnocesss waeeeee 9,447 3,002 9, 791 7, 588 LORS 
Mollusestandicrustaceansee ses eecee eee aren, onodeoe Sadeealee ones 6, 796 5, 303 T4555 Boas 8, 562 
Cattle dairy) andipurerbred v.svscseceesweresceseesscesctcastee, eeeakeeeasee . 12, 010 13, 638 7,548 7, 188 7, 199 
Hides and skins (xcept furs).......00.cssecsevserecovesocseee onGeaceead eaces 6, 022 4,694 PAS PAT 2,901 3,556 
Fish meal..... ACO SOPH OO LROCOUL TOC SaeC SER ANG aesesaaueeneassiecetee SpaaICADC iL eval 1,624 3,173 a Ral 3,174 
Fibres, Textiles and Products.......csscececses asl eeror Scodoeoqa00 aieisiaisoreterente 7, O73 8,961 5, 545 5, 635 6,310 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper....... Miproootoere seas ewes cccstes sis gaserste stare 5 355, 272 399, 665 327, 672 382,169 450,377 
INCWSDrINt DAD CI estas csneccsueevenceeneeeteccns SOROnScONKOR snore vawann eaten Action 159, 354 180, 980 181, 066 210, 239 226, 817 
Planks and boards ...........6. seansresers Sascodioneckione adanupeconee avenenecens 60, 316 67, 632 40, 070 60, 076 95,221 
Wood pulp......... heme tienes seincies Connockariod sestiteret eats aie sicesiet Seas tastes SAK 91, 662 BE Hal 125.333 69, 279 Boao 
Pulpwood...... aaaeecors CACO DIRERIC Mashrddsi insets sree seeds seceaessese’ BROOLDIGONG 16, 631 25, 606 14, 408 16,185 13, 228 
SIUNBVES Weescssewecs eaameesies eu soasa seen veletens COOROOOaKHALA ats teoenessaeaaneen 10, 573 10,314 6, 602 97612 11, 849 
Plywoods and veneers .......... SeneTes seese'siascisien SenheNeeeeh sis etcices meraiststuins 2 EW 3,452 2,071 2,410 5, 517 
Hron and 1t8 Products.,.........sssseasavsveaseosiesesevesscesesecevucece desclsmace 41, 852 50, 366 62, 043 46, 692 66, 544 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts........ 23, 400 20, LTS 39,747 24, 083 CLR Art 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. Bacaders Sinieye oieieieie aisle e elsteleiaisicie’s 200 421 Hee 45) Bie, ays 7, 882 
Tractors and parts ............ Rbineeaveeaiiccices soseneeene SARORDEC ORG SoriGeces eae 4, 983 5, 033 6, 085 960 4, 870 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts BUCIIIC TSU SOQOUDSORICOGOMOESCCMORE Ei cmce P45 AS} 3,659 PA OMT! 2,941 3, 238 
Ferro-alloys ....... eiemeteve selcasgsineclsmarecees eeesonecners maeirentcsste Ssevesnse 6, 538 5, 944 6, 078 1, 026 3,224 
Non-Ferrous Metals and IBTOGUCIS sisserasseceeoas tne eees eet eee eee 73, 033 93,513 98,375 98,517 124, 760 
Nickel....... seeseadenpiees Ree cesanrnse sac enass wivsieeiselcets Semsecsnee Scesenee acnene 28,344 27,974 BARDS 28, 162 39, 640 
Aluminum, primary and pemifabricated.. ...5:ssqceacccansiocsssuretats: 11, 089 14, 520 9,421 11, 866 26, 563 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............6. Sehenecen sis'asisinelecte’s ae 6,645 11,041 17,146 20,111 21, 000 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............ caeonen slelsisletsisine.sis's Sete onstrate 9,918 15, 834 17,808 17,370 16, 663 
Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated.........sceccece Sesdeinsauvseseteccossey 6, 699 tail 10,301 10, 672 10,174 
Silver ore and bullion........... Ces sieas'n vss osie'eine solnelgsieioeesi'se est soccer Sp lod 3, 069 3,123 4,214 3, 818 
Non-Metallic Minerals and PTOGUGISs so, cavecsseecncercicceeesseceon cote een 25,125 32, 338 20,177 32, 072 33, 445 
Asbestos, MAB DEBE CITOD <5 x au acc covasssvicavtens tapeetceskess ties ae 14,691 293 7,638 20, 516 20, 067 
Coal and coke..... Tsleedsevsaiees ses SBO0DUGE oMeneslasssecetensesececss concerts etl 3,380 4, 084 2, 966 5, 049 
Abrasives, artificial, crude............. aventeeee sivelsieisisiaisisie ves sicie veces see 5, 364 5, 692 5, 085 3,224 4,935 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... Csivsisievisialvigsuusececese sees: avesiissceenere 16,397 17,171 18,385 14,974 28, 6664 
Fertilizers, chemical........ecceeseese ndegeneterecche css Soddancosnncsocesnceor 10, 034 10, 464 13,388 10, 028 18s) 3 
Miscellaneous COMMOGUAES 5. <sossoscesvesecses<csevcetecceess casedeaae sa ensey 11, 653 10, 303 10, 135 9, 864 8, 794 
Ble ctrical’eCnergey.dses.ss+cooecesetec ne Sale svisiessieinestseneueneciccesccsens ete 2,240 2,136 2, 138 2) tk 3,191 
Settlers’ CME CCB eds cesssennsnee dnghvdes gaicessencce teh dhe. << Ap Sppnencas 3, 696 5, 263 3,672 4,134 3,046 
Total Domestic Exports to United SUQLES ee aseeccscsansnceceeen am Acne 646, 049 854, 937 690, 860 812,599 904, 949 
Total of Commodities Wemized overs denscessesass ents ass meets sees 557,112 735, 023 608, 072 698, 421 810, 206 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized.............ccccccececececesc...... 86.2 86.0 88.0 85.9 89.5 


1. This relatively large value is due in part to the transfer of exports of cru i i 
Bhemical praducts ersue iast) 19) rude synthetic rubber from the agricultural products group to the 
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TAGLE IX. Imports from the United States by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 1948-1950 
(Values in $’000) 


Group and Commodity 


+— 


1948 


1949 


1950 


Jan.- June 


' 


July - Dec. 


Jan.- June 


July- Dec. 


Jan.- June 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products......cccccccecscccevcccccesccccccceses An 


Mie SetAl LC SaminC cMissesssecsenscecdecseteccsecacesccceedscses BO HOSOI CD SHEL AOR 
OIHIESEINIILLOMILG Sl esiccccesscnceseccceets st poedeesessevcerseccccebcececessce Act 


MeZCLADLCTOMS INCI Creccscccsnsssseceasclesccecesccesst soccer cececocesesns 
FUP CIMRAMULA CULO Siscese ces cesscecescscesoccetsecccecsecscccssacacecesccccene 
PICU E MILCE S ANCUSVEUDGSccscsacsecascccsscescasectoccssccecscevsscceetecsecerese 


Animals and Animal Products..........cssccccccccccscossscccccccse 
PUMERGKIIS UNULC SSC Us ceccssceccestevebeticesescscesetecstecttec sess secccceeere 


Mibres;- TeXtiles: and Products... .scccoscccccsscccoccccecscccessorvcccevecscecs 
TU CMMCOLEO laetassweseneccessewarscesisissespimwavics css ssiediensisnssacevascse sens qnanee 


SOLLOUGDICCCSOOOU Siaiccscsscesseeecnrcssisceescsiccesseuecsvsnesccasesccccseenes 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper........sscecsscceccccscccsscseccoscceccs veces 
PADCLDOATC ADEN ANGUDTOUUCTStecsccccececcecresccsecossscetersces EStesees 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising Matter....ccceccccsessccceeres 
DOGKSHEDIINY CUlscescaeesceeteceseceeeeroceesectrecsacsees cenebsesetsesccssebesess 
AGG eHAl tN Clesecscccsinessschertsceressatecescopeccseacsccsccese soseee cece 


MFOMLANG AS) PrOGUCtSssonc.ccccccoscdcccostcessscccscsccescos saeaecaeba APOCEOO00 
Machinerya(nONn=taril) FANG PALL cerecveccecccsesccsedecseneccseseseessssecess 
Automobile parts (except ENgineS)...cccccssescese 


PRA CUONST ANCE DAnUSstecceececiecesir tes sotseceaccecscstcutesecescesesssccssecneed 
ROMUN Sa MB DLOUUNCUSseceseereceectse secccccaceaveacesccdsencecscsessconcasesse 


Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and partsS........ 
Engines, internal CombUStION, ANd PATtS ...cccoccccccccccccscccccesescece 
PIPES MLUDCSTAMG TILUIN GS caceoe cecledccetededescececsccecechecsccccceccsccisosess 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and Darts ...cccesscccocese Sencaviencnanest 


MOO Sccascsascedeccesescececccedseccenbet cosecescaccncssesonesssmscaecoscsseccoose’s 


Non-FerrouS Metals and Products.........cccccsscocscscvcccccccsceccescccoeses 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.P. .ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccccsccscccesccoes 
BLASS MANufactu©res...cccccccccccccccscccccccesccccecccccscccccccsoccvecscecccs 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products........sscccssccesesccscccccsecscecseees 
Coal, bItUMINOUS ......cccccccccccccescceccccscccccccccesccsccsccossscceccecces 
Crude petroleum for refining.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccevccscsensesovees 

COA], ANTHFACILE .....cccoceccccccccsccrcsecsccsccccccccvesecssccccccesenveeecces 

GASOLINE. ..cccccccvcvccccccccccccccccccccvcccvcecsesccescescccsccevessccceseceeees 


PVC] OLS, TELNET... ccccccccccccccccdocccccccccccccssocessoscesessescccdococes 


IADTASLV.OSiccdccetncsscsesicccecnsccesecctecccteccsesccncccvestssesccesecccedecoess 


Chemicals and Allied Products.........cecccccsecccccsccecescccvccscvccccccsess 
Synthetic resins and materials for their manufacture...sc.cccsccscsere 
Drugs And MEAICINES .......cecccecccccccccccccceccccecceccscccccccccces cesses 
Inorganic ChEMICAIS, N.O.Pecsecececccccceccccecccsccrscsccccccccssccovseseeses 


PigZMeNts ..ccccccccccccscccccccscccccccccccccsecccceesccccevesccccenceccreeeseeess 


MiscellaneEOusS COMMOGAIUHES .....cccscccscccccecccreccccsccscccccovecoseeveceeve 
TOUTISE PUPCHASES....cccccccccccccecesecccccccrcessccecccccsccoes ence ces seeeoes 
Scientific and educational CQuiPMENt .o.sereerccecccccccoccocssessvooecees 
Refrigerators and Parts .rccccccccccccccccvcsccccccccscssccsccscccsceceesssoee 


Total Imports from the United States........cccccccesescccsccccccsveccsees 
Total of Commodities ItemiZed ..........cersecoccccccscccsccccccccccocsoess 


Percent of Imports Itemized ..........csscccocscccccccscccsecccccrsccscossers 


57, 691 
3, 460 
7, 847 
13, 207 
3,616 
4,715 
1, 758 


23, 423 
11, 305 


57, 007 
14, 354 
18,591 


34, 949 
8, 440 
7,025 
4, TT9 
2, 258 


365, 838 
111, 741 
49, 370 
42,783 
39, 641 
26, 571 
18, 237 
7, 320 
3,772 
5, 139 


58, 007 
30, 325 
4, 214 


195, 308 
51,815 
42, 660 
24, 509 


14, 496 
1 


2, 384 


52, 232 
8,060 
6, 313 
T, 163 
6, 476 


40, 013 
215 

8, 363 
3, 364 


884, 468 


616, 285 


69.7 


58, 864 
1, 730 
7,934 

14,425 
2,732 
4,963 
2, 143 


20, 786 
7, 962 


54, 239 
16, 463 
W413 


32, 425 
7,581 
6, 936 
5, 616 
2,618 


347, 289 
91,902 
5.1, 122 
43, 969 
40, 185 
24, 113 
15, 299 

9,637 
2,949 
4,444 


51, 185 
24,578 
4,722 


261, 065 
75, 856 
47, 963 
29, 174 


29, 356 
L 


2, 769 


53, 828 
7, 224 
5,012 
9, 708 
5, 767 


41,614 

84 
8,027 
2, 318 


921, 295 
635, 296 


69.0 


1. Not available before 1949. 


68, 577 
9,887 
11, 282 
Toot 
7, 636 
5, 145 
3,079 


29, 021 
9,450 


79, 378 
30, 274 
22, 966 


38, 250 
9,483 
1,312 
5, 245 
4, 109 


437,994 
108,527 
59, 370 
59, 887 
56, 605 
34,973 
20,015 
15, 263 
4,985 
5, 133 


61, 724 
30, 733 
5, 714 


179, 832 
52, 562 
36,576 
17,524 
15, 635 

7, 435 
3,590 


56, 627 
7,437 
6, 799 
8,813 
5, 510 


57, 382 
9, 285 
9, 726 
3, 054 


1, 008, 786 
718, 550 


71. 2 


77, 195 
4,692 
8, 341 
15, 592 
9, 681 
5, 317 
3, 881 


24, 140 
5, 766 


54, 999 
19, 420 
11, 628 


41, 733 
9,552 
8, 367 
6, 930 
5, 104 


356, 216 
93,045 
56, 854 
55, 144 
32, 392 
23, 086 
15, 622 
10, 267 

6, 201 
4,537 


60, 094 
32, 470 
5, 383 


203, 801 
40,838 
45, 997 
24, 124 
28, 500 

7, 490 
2,979 


58, 406 
8,477 
6, 109 
8, 054 
5, 616 


65, 891 
19, 412 
9,737 
3, 472 


943, 074 


660, O71 


70.0 


84, 616 
15, 178 
11,934 
10, 490 
10, 235 
6,019 
4, 667 


26, 843 
9,412 


70, 232 
28, 791 
16, 223 


43, 798 
10, 327 
9,452 
6, 349 
4,673 


402, 080 
100, 872 
74, 190 
61,713 
34, 195 
29, 930 
20, 237 
14, 179 
5, 395 
5, 028 


66, 604 
36, 305 
6, 149 


183, 679 
51,721 
39, 744 
21, 938 
12, 157 
10, 235 
4,504 


65,974 
10, 886 
9, 153 
9,011 
6, 436 


60, 720 
10, 748 
10, 592 

5,821 


1, 004, 546 
735, 489 


73.2 
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TABLE X. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 
1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


1948 1950 
Group and Commodity i 
Jan. - June July - Dec. Jan. - June July - Dec. Jan. - June 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products......... sadesisesesnenes Sa censoessersvain 128, 914 143, 009 171, 589 169, 391 ~ 126, 781 
WHE. scvecase ses RGONOCORTOUCOOCEH evislvaivse tse ceeeesoenesise SIGH OUUSORICOEACHD ate 82, 268 114, 265 138,387 142,345 94, 739 
Wheat flour........ wieicteis's ance RODGOUODERG Baden clea eaten seicieincelivieinetertneats On 37, 566 24, 074 25, 460 21,274 22, 264 
Topacco;MINMaAnuractUnredis:<csecacecsseewe ses RCO CO OSCHOOCOONCODOOCHBSDORAG: 4, 847 1,483 5, 504 1,842 6,079 
Apples freshiivvcctssessesaseuees GUC COSC DOCCROCUMOCCHOCS SNC CODCDErEsAaoasucroont 0 0 0 2, 238 2,429 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........ SODECABASBOOOONOOO nvestesestinneesescece seviee's 104 409 190 Bac 482 
Vegetables, pickled, preserved, and canned .......secceceses eaaecaeties 5 158 Bull 170 PATS) oD 
Animals and Animal Products........sssccseeeees sssewueniiivereoecceseesiecsnes 91, 929 46,189 25, 518 46, 903 28, 080 
BACON ANd NAMS sessvcsseescerse deers OCACONCOOCOA Soieeivneasisiesnestocneonenectase 52,671 15,174 8,982 14,399 18,960 
Fur Skins, undresSed.......sseseee eaareiasisers voiclcis’ersivgrcle silos etiece setsintais asses ax 5, 463 2,495 3, 628 Bi Ph) 2,648 
Cheese...... Ghadnek ocntnoreenooas Reslican sain cibves oe eeis ance seocisseceen cen’ Seis 1,281 9, 804 Shey ee 11,454 2,473 
WEES) PrOCOSSEA daceseeeshenccwsess ASuShonendodgeS moteesrslccesee Sects smelesaiesins one 7,424 6, 782 2,466 2,342 2,399 
Hides and skins (xcept furs)......ccceceess seclsseceiienemcmnes caviceceee gooon 100 80 885 177 oni 
Leather, unmanufactured...... wiaisets osiaes peeiilcsieweescatits eSeaees saseecessenee 1, 031 211 458 280 458 
Fibres, Textiles a Products.......... Renee AER SONS 2: eee. 797 1,094 808 598 478 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper.........scscccsescssescccscsscscscecsccvcceece 51, 987 48,655 36, 932 47, 839 12, 993 
Planks and boards ........6.. SAqauaoooone SO00000 pisiels sane sere mioleleinieiecieisneiste saree 23, 896 19, 992 16,016 21,384 5, 782 
Wood pulp ........ Rein soseeirscese eeaeueesees SO SORDCOCOCGOSE Bamasisicca dlveeecyeeets 10,470 10, 900 8, 833 10, 505 By, 2A 
INCWSDIIN DADCY ausswacesecsorsnates Sdeosodddadcooe SoasAGGH0 docasudsandeed saieiels 1,411 3,908 SOOT 5, 813 654 
Logs and square timber........ Seeeeevewece sca Suwieeee ee ped eec cess sseeatr ne G33 247 791 308 393 
Spoolwood...... Rencanecvaceneresss te saeetes irisesseceniees Swlastesicisiesectesieseceeeen 123 836 132 1,139 345 
Billets, blocks and bolts of wood...... Sale eweincieais since matewineeisaicecte aacnistels for 478 349 368 313 
Iron and its Products........cccccscses Miele 10.6 e\0is'visisipalsisie'eve cleteleie vebsisesleeteeaes seve 12, 021 9, 889 11,587 10,519 5, 369 
Ferro-alloys....... Sc00e0 daseeat ae seeesenee SSS COOOROHDE GSS Meiaters Casivaenisactraes AG 4, 813 Dy bod 5,499 4,684 3,059 
INCedIES isescsesichs Sonnscodune EN COSAKCOSAROCHDR OOO GOA a CUCECHOPAE Gere ins 561 459 635 702 925 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts........ 2,495 1,342 1, 888 2,186 646 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts secsescesss ROC OOGORSOROnG esalstelsrsiseiecse Siearsierere 1,349 780 592 259 329 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.............00- dcaoabnnesho Sexiggnoaa66 ae 63, 585 68, 281 77,995 69, 897 52,549 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.......... cpdooaconcacdecen Benconn A 19,493 20, 361 23,106 25, 623 18, 241 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .........e.ese. Bienes ceiecesemenns wee aby t5383} 17,141 16,215 16, 056 14,740 
Nickels. .ciwsssee Seaetonscccsee Sepemesaactaesceccaes dseees spocasead seein seens on 6, 692 5,935 10,124 10, 421 7, 894 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .........e..ss. Hoon conte asses aponns 5,478 7,145 8,913 6,491 4,552 
Platinum metals and scrap.........0.. agnoncsbaooceackon Suoantonddocdsco: as ayy telly 5,339 Up edeMl 4, 598 4,551 
Non-ferrous ores, Metals, N.O.Desccesecesensecs saeeeeee voneecasceet eceret 2,226 2,618 2, 343 1,011 1,386 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated............... seeenvicnecceeves es sare sivas 5,459 9,977 9,179 5, 279 725 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............. sitgante Rocctesuccnesee ween’ 3,184 4,499 3,119 4,452 4, 986 
Asbestos, unmanufactured...... Useseesacivnecepaseesettecdes ne gewineecceertese 1, 484 Ths chess 676 2,090 2,453 
Abrasives, artificial, crude............ =cicoogCadEn ae ACBCBSCOCRCE Gnoeatican Rene 1, 005 1,180 1,595 1,367 1, 606 
Chemica's and Allied Products...... Tecassiestugestcasemeremtecstvce ccbenivenee’s 4, 230 3, 084 3,109 2,438 3, 152 
Synthetic resins and products........e.cee.ee.. Sdicdgesacooonddossoon eeeedes 1,151 658 1,024 970 1, 245 
WClS yacscacecotees Mets sceaseceatce Sh Sst, eee aes SG - i 1, 628 1,375 840 553 456 
eee Uae ots Commodities ROASHSAOTADAE EERE BSING Sesceserecees Maes sttes eaente ees 2,845 4, 947 17, 314 1,529 
Donations and gifts........cccccsccsscesseseveese cnabsddecnn Melaseseweee neces ee 1,472 960 765 846 493 
Settlers JeffectSiisessccceeseeeenne Baleisitieeile ses cies sieisisisiateeleisigie aesese Soelesles cone 504 704 666 604 451 
Total Domestic Exports to United Kingdom............ Gonsanocnasocso.: 359, 370 327, 544 335, 604 369, 351 235, 917 
Total of Commodities Itemized..... seseeeveveess teeeeeee teeeeeees see seeeees 309, 423 293, 185 310, 491 321, 447 230, 719 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized......... snetene Malate ssiseenenenen 86.1 89.5 92.5 87.0 97.8 
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REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1950 


TABLE XI. Imports from the United Kingdom by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Half 


1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Group and Commodity 


1948 


+ 


1949 


5) 


-Year Periods, 


1950 


[ Jan. - June July- Dec. 


Jan.- June 


July - Dec. 


Jan.-June 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........cesccccccsccccccccccccccscccccccce 
WHTSKCViesacesessesscsse pisleaiaiaeintasieeuatcieaiccie stcedescsecsncneeasecesves 


ConrectiOneryemNClUGIN EG CANDYeeccesccccceccccccccscesécceccseces pokoodbase 


TH ONCTISCEO seosececnacncsscacesosscereces sels Raneeecetdasionasmesasssawcesecesscce 


WMEECLADICRO SINE GDC cciccccsicuiece sees cored cee sescelne. cee seisiscisns ese ecsosee 
Coffee, green. .s....e0- SBeodtseaxcerentcce. 


Oo Sooo eH eee EEE EOD DEST ED ESO SOO EEEOE Ee 


Animals and Animal Products............ BOCODR CICA ICHOOROE ES SCBOOLOD LOIS OON- 
FRCACNED SUMMANULACUUITEO ccc ccvescoeevccces cece scesecscuscsecces seas 
eave manula CLULCClsvesseccenadsesce cee cettecececcecececcwessesecsesioceses 


Fibres, Textiles and Products...........ccccecccccscccecccccsccccesccccccccces 
WOOMMDIC CORE OO Space conscdetcseccccucsscccrccsescnccteseascasensecetacsccecsece 
WVOOIHOL SG ELODS MEW ASUC senses shaccsscoseeccetcsces seccccsscciccsccdssuceseceses 
OLLON DICCEECOOUS ce ccccccccescccccesscccenccse CRSCOOL MURR OCORDIOSOLONOSOOCE 
CBIOGUS, GING ITTESS, W@Oll cobsoooccooncsceacondcoononogonbspocodoonaocossuacnorion 
Wearincvappanels 1.O.Ds, MIXC COXEI OS Stcccccceccsscscceccccoccsceccweces 
Cottoneyarm; wore ad, COLGALCr .cccccccoceccccscosss SOONG DaDODEOOICADIOAOOOC 
WeabingeapDAarelealcOser \WOOliscsccscess tesesesccesecececccsescccaccceseccese 
CTOLE I COALEAIOIAIN POE ALOU ecccececccecccccccectwesccccscesccccccencccosess 
WOOIEna Weesestarssescercoeseencstererccsccecne Sulcnsasernececccesitccenevsececessss 
IGIMESERCONGALC HM CLLIN ES sccccccccescceeesuicsclscceisseccocce sess QSEEOOOCOOE INS 
WODIDVALNSHANGUIWAND S seeeecdccrcecisecccecerescascacescsscsesessnccbesarcceses 
Synthetic fibre piece GOOdS......cccccccccsscscsccceccce Seeevecsuccecaccsesen 
Synthetic fibre yarns, threads, tOps ...cccccccccccccevscecs cecesws ae eiectes 
Flax, hemp, and jute manufactures, n.0.D.7 .orccsccccessesscccssecesoses 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... COCAAROBTENCOEOLLCOCOSBSCCOUOC nC ooo 


EFOMPAMMELUS EFOGUCUS: cctsecscesest obecsccesee see's ccessceecceclccceccsctacccensces 
Passenger automobiles and buS€S ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccses 
Machinery (non-farm) and Pas>tS ....cccccccccccsccccccccccccsccccccccccccecce 
PENA CEOPS ANG DALUSeecceccrccscsacccesceccscsosceescetdccvcccesscscescciecsencese 
Rolling-mill products.....ssecccccresesssececeersrsesensvesssceressceeeseseeees 
Engines, internal CombuStion, and Parts .....cecceccccceccccceverccssvess 
PIPES, CUDCSTANG T1LUINESwccccctcccceccccscsccesescosscsccoccciesscesescsccces 
Automobiles, freight, MC W......cccccccccsccccccccsccecosesccccscscsessscoeers 
Automobile parts (EXcept CENgineS).....cceccocccccccescccecscecssccesorooss 
Motorcycles, Side Cars, ANd PAartS.....cccccsecccecvccsscvcccersccsccsscscce 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.......cccccccocscccccecccvccccccscceccsesoes 
Platinum, palladium, iridium ......cccccccccccccccecccccccccccvcescccccccccce 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.P. cecccccccccscccccccccccsccccccccsccccccccccsccece 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.......ccccccccccssscccccscrcccccccvecorce 
Pottery and Chinaware.....cccccccccccccccccccccecccccescccccscsccsscssovesece 
Glass, plate, Sheet and WindOw .......ccccccccsoccccccccccccsosossssceccccce 
Coal, ANthracite .....cccoccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsccceccecccscccccvcssccccocs 


Chemicals and Allied Products........cccccsesccvccsescecscccssesovesccscvece 
Inorganic Chemicals, 1.0.D..ccccoccecccesceccccescccesocsecccoscesssscesecess 


MiSCellaANnEOUS COMMOAIEIES ........ccccccecccccsccvccscccccccvecosccsoecsesooes 


Total Imports from the United Kingdom.......cccccccsecescccerevcooscorcs 
Total of Commodities ItemiZed .......ccsrccscccesccecceccccccccsceccevesers 


Percent of Imports Itemized ......csccscccccevevecrccccccesscecscecessovecees 


69, 683 
19, 298 
10, 098 
5, 456 
3, 710 
1, 413 
3, 666 
2, 302 
2, 235 
1,217 
1, 292 
3,010 
3, 260 
3, 839 
1,578 


1, 531 


21, 090 
3,561 
5, 663 

942 
718 
3,928 
604 
567 
210 
412 


10, 232 
4,582 
3,969 


11, 144 
5, 720 
1,983 

509 


3, 254 
537 


13, 312 


139, 130 


102, 176 


73.4 | 


9, 881 
4, 368 
534 


76, 709 
Ue) 
11, 630 
9, 124 
3, 316 
1, 904 
3, 208 
2,593 
3, 221 
877 
1,023 
3, 683 
4, 329 
3, 897 
1, 346 


1, 504 


29, 734 
11, 160 
5, 887 
935 
937 

2, 632 
1,018 
1, 546 
532 
396 


10, 541 
6,091 
2,374 


12, 618 
5, 648 
2, 142 
1,500 


3, 533 
898 


9, 857 


160, 372 
121, 899 


76.0 


73,529 
21,929 
9, 238 
9, 063 
3,421 
1, 734 
2,410 
1,952 
1, 924 
733 
1,565 
2, 818 
5, 792 
4, 006 
1, 005 


1, 584 


38, 960 
12, 732 
6, 312 
2, 373 
3, 110 
4, 766 
1, 138 
1, 587 
827 
889 


11, 953 
5, 959 
3, 145 


12, 632 
6, 375 
2, 478 
1,060 


3,822 
601 


10, 266 


163, 209 


126, 164 


77.3 


13, 213 
4, 088 
887 


45, 699 
14, 984 
7, 085 
2,424 
2,412 
2, 083 
1, 583 
1,805 
1,505 
611 
884 

1, 536 
1, 209 
999 

1, 087 


1,517 


42, 550 
18, 768 
6, 409 
1,032 
2,137 
4,635 
1, 274 
499 
658 
676 


9, 417 
4, 660 
2,673 


14, 007 
5, 329 
2,554 
2, 890 


4, 626 
845 


9,879 


144, 241 


103, 715 


71.9 


1. Less than $500.00. 


2. Includes all these manufactures except articles of clothing and lace and embroidery. 


12, 661 
2, 543 
1, 676 
1,325 
1,251 
T155 


4, 359 
2, 248 
1, 141 


53, 257 
14, 396 
10, 119 
3, 763 
2,940 
PG BE 
2, 077 
2,035 
1, 833 
1, 690 
1, 446 
1, 423 
1, 257 
1,177 
1, 147 


1,693 


71, 335 
34, 589 
8, 304 
6, 266 
4, 224 
3,471 
2,325 
2,014 
1, 493 
1, 168 


16, 264 
9,919 
3, 536 


13, 268 
5, 476 
2,512 
1, 692 


6, 182 
1, 128 


8, 157 


187, 177 


146, 871 


78.5 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) by Main Groups and 
Leading Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 1949-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Group and Commodity 
Jan, - June 


Jan, - June July - Dec. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products...... ialoletaiets Santee emmeneeva nese GOSOOO CUD OSU SOUOINE COR AC aivielsieie eiviemiaieleisieupeatais 45,446 52, 033 22,807 
WERE Crcctocseees Redes dese secs ew saver eeesars Coxe Roslesisncsedeereseeemucee ss sista genieeite Cee ease SHOCICE Onbocodcdanccoosclngosce 17, 996 31,905 16, 980 
PUAXS ECE (NOL TOTESOWINE) seca sareesvansweses sessesesieevayecnnee senensees meeseesecesseveesis Ses eeveeeseceeccesecees teens See) 9,120 1,365 
WIS OV ioacsactutecevact or ceisecessee es ebeess ce. BEGOOUEIECTODS SOU NDOBNDOUUOD SO DNCNU Lar anCUaGCUCS Sacondsoccnn alvieteieiacsisle/siaiei 513 295 672 
Barley ..ccsees Asse oeuwsetaresuacaseeeede aisalelsrealetetva viele Ceieeeaeele Oar pits ceieineneteeetsiste Geecenen aoneeede Sioretaletaisl lala iolaisferntorsietctelelaterets 2525 1,939 627 
Rubber tires and tubes......... Aoasoeccuoucanalcneoocsdenmonos Raseasusemeurects me sisieivarsisiceise steers siesieeleeeice Maieiewenisio gene 1,025 536 616 
QAUSresvevucedseeeseewereusnestees etc stetcs sss Roch dOCHURe GOUCRAHUCC onaode Saws snisleinsienis oowsaetiessiseicecaeetestciens Snaiestoniose estes 7195 1,605 538 
Linseed and flaxseed oil........... aiecaneeeenece Gawleseceuseieessissweamleseceslssce colsiecinsepieoeeenssecs cate tercsses auieire 3,021 458 390 
WNeERbtlOURcsetansscisce sno cers aisle altis seid ss s'eis sie hnuatsdin es ov sare erossinceen Rescidsicier ence ses S deieeaictesa ae Saisie sts Recetenee teee 3,530 760 246 
Clover’ SC cainsvarecesasneces Poewagenvese Rosca siane@ Ssaulawerocleavecmanaveeneced ce Seaeastelis SACOSOODOAG euossacaceacece ahs YEE 127 235 


Animals and Animal Products .......ccccscscesseseccseses sence eee eereeeeeeeeseeeeeerees eee ecceeeceeence coenvoees seeecess 8,584 12, 935 10, 850 
ish salted dred mmickledissmoked ,scascesseccenscosce re crestcorete cceenretcee meee Reese accadooacnadanctas 489 2, 243 3,402 
Hides and skins (except furs) ......sccccessscseee andeccadesadpode mlactniowlemetees Nscwien(esiieivesbenlseieesaisles eewenavsusesie 3,569 4,012 2, 884 
Milk, powdered, Condensed, evaporated.....ccsseccssceees anobac sevtediewe novice meseaeses CHO RHC HEN EO CKOOBAGHC DS SKOHG 527 2, 083 1, 069 
PUSH, CAMMe dei cestsase sues ser iv sleslaleicrs cies AOC ECOUUSONINOAE aotsreraielers erieeccenics Sotelaiaieielels eres Snpoodbnghodtngascotisencs Saleciemanis 848 2,216 881 
PUSH SCA lBWHAIE IONS cvecseceeceeetscess aeeeceedes eeaeseoes SBOU CORA OCEORHOACOSE Seseipocnc6 cpososseadad eeeecanacceeds 7168 197 698 


Fibres, Textiles and Products ........ssccssessseesseseeees eeleasis Casescereesicsdse Svonsseeeeecsessiae seeeeess eoenseees eons 2,177 612 617 
Synthetic fibre thread and yarn............ Snlabieisia $e tosis siecsscesiccestmieseiee = CRON OSHC OSC OCDOCRO HORT BOROCrCOES 5 74 88 206 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper .......cssccseseseerees Slaeicvieissitslcels sincisieisie sisiunuveiisiocusnssienesacncnessessne epiapaseeedsces 7,108 2,498 1,799 
WOOD DULDsmsvocanssiccscccesesces Gndeonaconodsscker paasesledacwcisesatcse ss eee os S0OCREOGCAGOG0KCN BEAU HOCSUCOCHOUCHOOSEOCOO00 Sooo 1, 092 794 
Planks: and boardS c..csccscseseve Msistesiaresisesees este asmiaciole velsiaielsiasviencsieetaeteete Sonoanpdoad Seolesleuielekcceansiesesicen ae acoce 569 716 726 


Tron and its Products .......ccssesesessees Regwesesisesstlassnasseeeseresereersecects eelenslsepsanaiteesttissscncsanescessenener es 9,450 6, 062 5,341 


Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts.......... ebogednac Redes seeaivesacsandaeee nagnccsd ; 3,466 749 1,345 
Machinery (non-farm) and partsS....cccccsccssssssess Risieli-siatlslocslsie iesies tine Ne aalastsislclass ey pescoconntEcoceoueD Conacodogcanh 1,420 2,180 1, 081 
Tractors and parts.....sscccceee sansenedac BCOACE Metectress pacOcoonosoocccmnbccnoce eislsia sie elelsreciateremdleistsie'eisre cisisianewisteeeereielene 1,070 198 721 
Rolling mill products ...........5 ieesne Ranisociesiasecsstnentteraiaae eae ces BoocconagonScte secactneas Veweees COAOHEOL sale eersiare OTe 1,180 701 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.......csccssesccees weneesee SBQNGRHOSAS esestpeineseee sacs sunset BESO BOOT UUs OOCHOUBLEL 710 874 625 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..... missle. sits ensisie Bees cer seecenecccesen caeeee sete ssoescareccecesses elciesissieceieaeesese 20, 868 25, 942 18, 620 


Copper, primary and SOMIAADECALCH ss ca.cuccatonenarescecse coscsastenestee tes secs Crome ee ae 5, 287 5, 486 4, 688 
INICKEM ies stuacedswesvuseeveces silva dasiarentersieereie sas Siiatateaieisiee ewlaisitin s slealesteisialsioiais(seeciewe sine seinvie verses sneseuiereentenee 4,146 4, 606 4,545 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......ccscecseecee weastinslennessanees DESC HOC CODD aneu EGGS noconusocdnncced 4, 653 7,054 3,574 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated..........e. ane Maiie's cttelelein’s BADE EROOCONS OCEOUS a aisisteveee ate cinaeceeasaseeeceunsteste sts 1, 760 Zook 1,520 
Nou-ferrousioresw metals mn.OcDeeeecacarccencoeaneteeeee: aoe einaieice’e paciesas cs ee sects SOOOROOAN TOSS Gooknoaaoascdte ac 1522 1,973 1,402 
Tread Puiceacbataetts Hapenneootaae Selene Mesadien sete came mtedes nisi slejnielosn orale sleisiere(aieiaisieisieis cisterare sigttelewneiewec cae onemeiio et Tere 1,941 SEIS Wit) 


Jocevssevencsesesese ceeseeseevercoecs wees 581 370 669 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products...........s.esecee SEE ROCODEODE A SOACE Gales esison salen sielseascieslirecs @eveansccseescete 1,514 3,453 4, 541 
Asbestos, unmanufactured......csccccescesseecs seesnoee OEE sselesiesrerreineeiinaae eles ceesrnccetatersanets qobonaduondncose 633 2,898 3, 806 
Carbon graphite Electrodes ranperasecicesessaeeemeuee costco ne eeeannsne Basaelen se svaieawesmssetns 61 128 211 


Chenticals and Aled Products saiitasren ste dase @teruts sci eaote Mae aases sete neice 4,302 3, 763 8, 0864 
Drugs andemedicineswesaecceset aecete see eee Reeetares wacese (teeat acess ccsortecents Pe cteses huseeeheeeeeceee 563 1235 1,052 
Synthetic resins and products .....e.eceeees sewetad SOUS DOCH OE ECIDUB AGN C CABO ARIDU APR SERRGEECe BudntdonoUbotansonuocar 580 586 1,017 
Fertilizers, chemical ........ Breccia ee eeeen es Mesesigseneceressereseteaetaecanenseets RC AROSCHBOCE ET RananHeosocesncdy ees 1,502 482 529 


Miscellaneous Commodities............. pmossnanabeooar condnanoe: ou warecaelslasieeteiate's sie’s SDONIOGNGENS React Recncadtocadasen 14, 863 6, 397 

Donations and gifts .ecsecsecseccecce, Sesloesvaeetucwaecrecsccusecseceteaciennen SoatGodae BOCCOORCHICREG 5 1,077 693 
Banat weewecers ; 

Aircraft and parts......... wecaaeee PWOn gees swelcealeneesaeren meas Seat erecoseneaerenvascs snnseieses ae Anis ea eioreoaeeea eae ses 387 218 


1,522 
639 
219 


Total Domestic Exports to Europe ........cccsseescccssesesecceeee desapeene AeWasis cases creameneaeae en veces ages 114,313 113, 695 74, 182 
Total of Commodities Itemized..........eccecssesee Rdesecsees nests Me Seneeeretene owe seasons we lsiellatiisterconete 81, 766 97, 056 62, 047 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ........s....csesceceeseeeeeses CORO ROARR ECE E Rtn, pa Sietweleamaneeeneauere 71.5 85.4 83.6 


1. This relatively large value is due in part to the transfer of ex i i 
Chemical’ products group in 1880. exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricultural products group to the 
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TABLE XIII. Imports from Europe (Except Commonwealth Countri 


Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 1949-1950 
(Values in $’000) 


Group and Commodity 
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es and Ireland) by Main Groups and Leading 


1950 


Jan.- June 


July -Dec. 


Jan.- June 


PMETECUSLMEAM EMG VC LCLA DICT TOCUCES cise te cocseccscnssce sees scocee ves eevee oe cieseccsiciasscesesccaccsccecspescececescccs 
MNES PECHUNE UnalUe DRC SCLV.C ecm sees slasveesceeesscccocsesresy ses csissiosecseseecoacececeses 


POCOC OES LOO eeCeerEEEsoEronLeD 


UO TRE veces eect PUR Nos dsc ca 7c obs) sbvbenedsiovcioasis¢nsucrsvesosvnessjouaseharesdacdscgdoadcssens, 


Wit? C Step cece snsaniassnascencscscesicesistcesinccecceenseseasetscesaessicsisveleseeesovecnesceecsesacesessacesenccéescecoccscerss 
CHL SMILE Se INC Sites ec esesmoseceeeseesecesccnsseccccsesccsvesseecesie’s ablele eslois niccmsicesieu sen ssiecertesive 
PMO SUEONG | MULSELY SLOCK: scccecscecssccsseccseccccesscussseseeseccoesesccecvessccvssercesuscevcpecsecesdescossvecoacss 
IS RONO WV auawagecsseecersssessssnccs es seccsscc cscs os cceee casonssecpeenes seve cioesbesscncevecsses eoecierewavcesecescsvcrcesectocs 


CIA SSeS COU ceatetrectsaccrstcccsrercstrtacceseetcssceterseessast ceencrcctesisvastcererecncaseemeorcetsercctsecessursiieuece 


PAVIA Sr ANG CANIM ALTE FOOUCLUS caschiccecdcosescsces cacecscvescccvccscisecccescececcceusstecesscgcesescuececercsccessecceces 
CHCES Chatmetaccscecssdenteeveccesescs ce ces sees ceccscssese ses sicseeusiicdsevccesdecessusseciess ssecescssieevavanccessccesceces 
MP CUUNE TAMAR La CLULCSsgesuavecsescesstuaceceseseresceeovaees'esiessescweeses deecevedeeesedeccescuaccsecdsediessaveesecs 
PUSAN UMLSHETV PROGUCUS wecssclceceiscccsceciccssesesssiesceatoceess sede dhiecuscueseusbeseescaccseucceseensnseccusacnsense 


PIDLES ta LEXtUCSTANGHLTOGUCES co cccctcocesccceccees cscs ved cbslssivcscedcewnsecccseeceecesssaceecnes Savecteecivcrsececcess 
GOUOMEDICC CECOOUStestevacccscccsscuevecceccs ovcnscuressseescesees sede cececersccetacoscecsescesesascesacceees Eetcsedeces 
WOGMeHEpLECEsLOOESiccsvcccscccacscstdescovsccesececeect crewscsccsscecrse vee secseseesescceeccceceeseussevesvcndeececss 
CAMICUSHANCENUS Suactccwsececscccuescsecseccev es sovoerecenssdedescescsosecesecescectsece coscccotccesececesccsccceesecccere 
VNC etICe De sy ALN S MUNLC AAS MLOD Scsseccsceucievecseesescseccesdscesoetessccorsesccetcccsesbeecccesesccsesesterseees 
MAGCCEATICECH) DEOLG Cy si COULOM seccccecccecccceccotseeroccsccscdesccsesesecccrtesscccocssecseceseseccccceceetecsesedocss 
WOO MYATT SEAMONWATD Sectececcetccsccceccontcsctcccccesetocecesuecserccscccaccedcestocscdeessccececcecdteccsseccasceceeee 
Pi axenhl Ctl PRANGRIUGe DLE CCFL OOUSicgee eccccsenecscccesseececcsecteecteddecseccceucceccceccecoesecsescedeccccceescecees 


SilMOLE CORO OU Smercuueateecescoreeschcsiedes verecdscoses covsiececslecouecscdsCevenccrereveccecddeeccecessccccstncesereeses 


WOO sROOUPETOGUCTS ANGLE ADCIicoccssccsccscsccctwsceceeceseces oseccecceseecesscececerecocesacccnsces soscseecccusencess 
TSQO KS MINING OC wecemememeseusviers tea necscwcosesensceoes shelse ceases ancscescsesicpecccncnsdacsclsccessensesncevecsnssscassecsen 


COLKWOOUEANCIDLOCUCUStccscvscceccetscdsececcecessescccsctseccesnccseccccorcesceceeesasstecsesacseecsscessacasccoconce 


RFOMTANC LESTE TOUUCES cescscccccsccccsevcccescenscecsecccses secsceseasecees Deavecstosseasbceveuensstabecusercessrenseseseses 
Machinery (non-farm) ANd Da4rts.......cccvccccccccccccccrccsccccccceccccccccccccccccceccscsconc vec ccscecse sco seccocce 
RROUMIN Es MI SPLOGUCES sscccccesccecotewcsecceccssccsescosvcese seus scvecceestcssccessesccssoccncoccneesscescscessensososes 
Scrap iron and Stee]......ceccccccecccccccecccrccsccscesecerceescescscssssesscesesessssvossssscssscvesscsecceseceseccnos 
PIAL Ware ANA CULICTY cccsccccccccccsscccccceccccccceccecensctccssescccesscccscsscesssncccccsesesccccesccocseseescssosos 
Balls, ball bearings and roller bearings ....ccccccccccsccccsccccccccccveccccccccsccsccccevescessesccvessooevosscece 


Non-FerrouS Metals and Products ......cccecessecccsccccscccvcccccccccesvccccccccescescocnccweessnsescvocescccessescoes 
CIOCKS, WatCheS And Parts ....ccccccccccccccccccscccccccvscccccccscevvcescvccscsscsesccvccsevesssscsescscceueesccseoes 
TENG DIOECKSs PIGS) DATS. ccccscvocvaccccccecccvccccctccceceasececccccccccssocecccseescesecccccescoscccesnsscccesccccsecese 


Electrical APParatus, M.O.Peeccseccccccccccccccscccccccvcveccvcccscevecsecesccessrseesesssses seer vc secs esssnsvseveseos 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ......ccccccceccccccsccccccccvcceseseccvcescccesceccsscsscsevorerccecscessesceocess 
DiaMONnds, UNSC ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccsscececvccccsscvesccecccccesseeseeececerosesesscsssceesceseceessce sors eere soe 


Glass plate mSHeeh mWindOW ceocesccsccccccsscessccccsccsccecccsccecesesoccccanscccessescesseesecesoctscceescwcnescose 


Chemicals and Allied Products ........cccecccscccrccccscccevccvcvcccscreecccscssonsessescccsesesseeeess cesses socvencces 
FertiliZers...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseeeccecceccccscccescccccsccesecen neces resssceeeseneeesenoveseesesenseeees 


Dyeing and tanning Materials........cccccccccccsccccvcccecccecccecescccsscscucsessesesovesseosessscesocscvosnee scones 


MiScellaneOuS COMMOAItHES.......cccccccccccccscccvcccccevsssccosscscsecessvosccceesesscesssesssoecoseeevennseeseosee ee 
Settlers’ Cf£eCtS...ccccccccccccccccccccccecccceccccccccsccccscceccscereecec ease scesseneeesseeseser cess eres soee eres sseees 
Scientific and educational CquipMent.....scccccccccccecccccsccccreccccvesccscconsecscscscesesesnesscosesecesoeeseee 
Jewellery and Precious StOMeS ...cccccccscccvcccccccccccescvessccccsesssssesccocessessoscssesesscrsescescossesserse se 
MUSICA] iNStrUMENtS....cccccccccccccccccccccccce cccccccccevccscccsccessevessseccscesonsosssssesssesescceecesssensensonee 


WOLk Of AFt ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccc cs ccsccccccc ccs cecccccccec enc cccsccccceeeseenoooccsconsosooooosoessoooeloll® 


Total Imports from Europe........cccceccceccccccccccccencvcccescescscssecvescscnseossssvecescsvonessorsssesoeessecs ees 
Total of Commodities TteOMIZO,. ..ccccccccccccccccccsvccevescscccccsesseessscesesessesssseesssseseesorasereverssesreee 


Percent of Imports ItemiZed.........ccccceccccscssccscoeeecssvecssescvssccvesecscucesseseseressssssssssssousesereseeees 


4, 883 
696 
641 


44, 703 


31, 145 | 


69.7 


6, 330 
914 
1, 004 
758 
728 
983 
485 
186 


2,722 
696 
342 
693 


7, 434 
1,040 
1,051 
643 
229 
514 
587 

51 
271 


1, 385 
524 
536 


3, 769 
1,096 
156 
314 
335 
321 


5, 771 
3, 653 
1,171 

354 


4, 194 
1,576 
1, 104 


3,172 


1, 063. 


409 


4, 883 
1, 469 
335 
297 
432 
188 


39, 660 
26, 505 


66.8 


5, 147 
936 
616 
526 
512 
356 
292 
267 


2, 164 
718 
415 
360 


10, 608 
2,019 
1,534 
1,018 

846 
827 
761 
653 
334 


1, 412 
595 
507 


5, 755 
1, 326 
1, 281 
610 
515 
358 


5, 337 
3, 649 
887 
401 


3, 724 
1, 801 
990 


2, 835 
871 
642 


4, 607 
1,002 
438 
394 
378 
317 


41,589 
29, 952 


72.0 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries (Except United Kingdom and Newfoundland) and Ireland 
by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, HWalf-Year Periods, 1949-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


1949 


Group and Commodity 
Jan. - June July - Dec. Jan, - June 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......sessesscevereeerevressscess sucouC eavecleieeinesiainte Becca vesineenen SOOORHORC a8 47, 959 silage) 32,620 
Wheat.....008- waste Seneca ts Caeaee ease os Ae Re Rsatnue cacao Ba ent PC oaes enesiatea eeeaeunielses 32, 308 15, 983 15,176 
WHEAL TOUT resscveuevycveserss mviemmentisincie sissies daceersiee iganaeceears Oetareldelsnee ines eniieleranoives AO dOLRIO Aeacabocesosc anoGeaen 8, 233 10, 200 13 2o8 
Tobacco, unmanufactured...... AROCOCEORSDOOTIOL eeteaee ieiataieie'e Rarer Efersivorsicie Rleieleslersielets eierarelere sain aonttiineine aaeieans Soo 520 618 7174 
Linseed and flaxseed oOil......... opsonco was ledlaleiels(sisicieeiers sisleisetsts ealaisipid aioe sieisioineien maces de Mereiceancnants sme aeaiestes! iS GM 1,218 426 
OUAETStenccencctsveesevsvecs acAbOOIGGa5 SDHOGUDOCIUOIGOOO sonueaod Risavolhintslslanioslslelsitie cele wasele natal cines ousuas CRORE IO OUCTIIOOG 5 457 411 361 
WHISKEY. cwsscvenoetanerss senteere Pees ios stee ees A etal Vesa guapenereneuseaansocongnnusen esageeatbe cp taceiiameees 385 312 324 
Animals and Animal Products...... eveveccvees Scbnncnornnd Seeweessevesecsces Vesbeeevsseneccseccecsbevevcsveventsesieussss 10, 704 8,859 5, 106 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled, SMOKEd......sessssseveveceees aeeuiteseniele sets ere dietelgiviialeieisiv einige erecsisfeieie scnaccunc cose ilpceist tf 2,770 1, 758 
Milk, Powdered, CONdeNSE, CVADOTALE ...ccessceeveeccseevecccereeeseceerecsssesecssesesseeses AGUACOOURS Someta Sn U2t 2,107 28: 
Fish, canned....... Seeseoes Leen eveneeeeenereesenceeceesnerasseosenneseveneeeesoeees Ssaseenseesenee Seeeoesaseaverecencens 1, 255 1,092 392 
Pork; picklediase.pgr.+s eaessce vee se nui sins easescmene saves siaivnisieisls'e fieiseaia sie dagceodocbocese Agr econononesac Bete Gooute: 740 401 301 
Fibres, Textiles and Products.......ssesssceeeseeees sateisleateietd eeseee ovens eons aaleleiele sisieiesivisisieieaisis Seteees swivsinslenieisisaisiin H 4,052 2,226 2,198 
COLON PICCE COOAS rarsecevssevececcesevsvcecsnedvensieees PoOCCOOOSRAOTOO UC ObcontC BOO SCHOHOO. Ob CKICCOROEDoNSAETOCOOOCOOUAE 2, L62 1, 242 NG ie 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper.....++..ssecesees SBCA Talal esiewenie BaadSeC0N Seo sissenivssieWisslesiiesssmecnscese saisiersia wes 22,191 21, 937 12,425 
Planks and boards...... Reliance stiemtamceeseneoe cues Srcgoscadtio Sooucaseddes SBA AICCODOH eee CONBORCOOECUCEACCOGOEE SReCOnOOe 8, 610 7, 642 5, 597 
NE WSDIINb DADEL i ssscsswesssmesecces Ssigi cnuaeesuaceccetes Gandobacassadonc: ABOORION Vaesveve Sevusces Seasevisenesees aeceeesies 7,978 9,823 3,475 
Railway ties...... Ruetenrccereess AG eneenes ADOHSELCOnGSOAcHOOECEN SpHOOOOSE sodonpcqnocadae SOrooaToad APEECOD aednans 464 16 1,036 
Pulpboard and paperboard... cccsescsecevcssescscres Sie sennice Neememeicasiceasel AOR AHAGOSQNOASIIOSCONGL RONHOOSONS eeeees 500 877 7143 351 
Iron and its Products.............. Salvidblesvvieicie'v eles elvis samieaisviea’ciens Bogota Ses eseDassseseseeeseeecel medians teste nearest 46, 704 57, 635 33, 083 
Automobiles, trucks and Darts ..cccccscscsseccssecees seieeee SI CHOOTOGHO SODOSDBOSAOHOMAOOROOOL Selaretisre Rivers eviseeces 12,390 18,471 15, 741 
Locomotives and parts....... Seeesanaerony secs Sabdnocoone GRO SDUDDIC ona onooHOscabHddodoTounEsHECHaDE ooSdneongcasas 8, 209 19, 700 8,307 
Railway cars, coaches and Pa;rts....ccccsccssscees Sidesise sistetee's AnoodaddoGaceHoIS Paesebadeceeeeseess seeeeeesaessces wisi 9, 729 LA SZOn 2, 847 
Machinenrya(non-farm) An Gepantsrecocsvsecee ssevasseseectoe sieeiveies sv ew suis sesiseisles air einelels seis eeelag uneisises eiclslne sist metiste ea 3,472 2,299 1, 605 
Rolling; mill productS ie... c.cccsestecees ss eeaees warase cece Pg vialo.siessietslee Sassen asles seas Saisie eae eaiveausreasice Seeseetss 3, 683 DM sy?) 1,129 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts........ Riinaniee ceeeinentens sodecmianccenacoancach 2, 744 1,407 811 
PUpes; tubeSiADG fitting’S sscenccucetectidnscs oe scesccsasicoseoemesieet. RaeRGanaesonswes todesacnes ncdacpiowaiwineepeesiea 1,149 LOn2 658 
GAS ENEZINES ANd MALTS <ocaccccsocs evens ses epannonsbooods OBOE OODONS Wawseieterareie salelneeaiees Sonoddsaddooocanes GROdOADONeHS as 372 196 406 
ROO Sw saesenecemeraessecenisescaweensaate ree ss% sate esisiesinseisieeivreieistetevieieie sisi Sogdnbauccnodsncacoacanass COSC SAOO AC CCSOIOITS 294 281 391 
Needles,....... EasoncpdicenocoodocsuasoccasscosKee Sa00dae Sisaleiticntonectenicie'sts ieraiatoleleicteteietislelnera(eivatsiacsiastsiat vis aolseeiisinsespainncn 249 237 332 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........ccecsescescceecscecvsseevsveces ee erereveceseevecscceses eeeeeevevecevesecooes 8,272 6, 085 5, 304 
Aluminum, primary and Semi-fabricated.......ccecesceseeseeeneeees pacocasocracndnde KEREEOUONGOC sasshooeond Soq90nn 2,584 Zonal 2,316 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............ a etsielacslalareietntelelevele'slacs eisiiawiies Rcalsiciniesisian sisieeretsiceenios soraivientelsisisiciesssieie 2,148 aS) 1, 453 
Electrical apparatus, N.GsDesecseteeserecans i accrelsielacetnisiolefelsiofelsivisletarstarere satelereeleletore cleioteinteinie/sinisisiatereintelsienssaminieicateieisteraics 1,586 1,316 905 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products....... S9c90008 meeveseerenareceses SopnoodondEccanpAOaIEcaC pOneTSanooe Bocncounne vane 1,470 2,179 1,672 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ........06. AgecoondEnoges ieee eenenasbnaecasecoslacens sounemcrele nannSncaasacsacsanocaUe 168 832 673 
Porcelain insulators..........0. GOON Oe DOO COC BARDS aCage ROROONUD SOULS Soceqconsaqeodde SoordcodouNadtncuECuCK 60008 285 213 327 
Chemicals and Allied Products........... senesesens oriueooncecs SondOACHIGGopSCocnNGAS Saceqoo0a00 peiogriqnsonceccAcanteoos 4, 553 3,332 3,998 
WOKLIIZOLS pCHEMICAL s ccoceecacteueesscresteeceessrecgeetne er: deogepsoncnncstionnancane GociooROdHGOKeDADO So000 1,871 1,435 1, 903 
Synthetic resins and products....... Scondoon Srcesecneeeessiree SAHOG accingdn SntsnSdan anohSaxsanonehcn Rentnceroceneccene 522 415 702 
Calcium COMpOUNGS.,.......seseeeees Maonecitacecnaecererser sneer ts Rene gecones Saeeersvasswes chbeNhnnAter: AbSoNSURROOSS : 554 283 372 
Drugs and medicines...... Seanecsier Sicsades SOtRceS Peretcons SRECOATOROSCAOUNG once Reeeeeae eisteseereesseees seen 444 292 304 
Miscellaneous Commodities.......... Vaveevenweee seenses pest cisinet ie aeerebelewsnleeesowesaisises Sanceononden ceeaness 12, 696 8, 226 4, 587 
Cartridges....... Sececeees Seowenicegensee sasocdnccuvsnemssnslnlgseeveteevseesscese SRCNCROCACHOOXINOG eaaseulesee senoondce 6, 059 | 5, 360 2,625 
BENS CPENCiS AANA WALLS... .weasteniss sis vveace vueataceansensWeneaseauancecrousc soinidhisiss masts eaeistenals elawvnieealas seouees 490 491 505 
PACKU EES cc ccmsenttescsveneorerscsscoesetacrccoesss scacesevesoetesnirenerecs eaeeawe ee Salseienniele sie east sateaie/e Secon sae 559 671 464 
FWIMS; MOLLON PICTUNE:. c.ececseceeteasers cease sah nvassnechiasiec Se Ue Gases NaseeceeNeiease poseemaepeceetaerae Senco SeacHan 395 390 308 
Total Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries ........... GOGH OSS UACUBA SOM Seweesis COMbCEBSCOSAOOCE 158, 600 142, 238 100, 992 
Total of Commodities ItemizZed .......sceccccesnecceescessseseccssescses aches eeureeenciees Raeccatiinentecs aeisminenine 130, 567 127, 396 91,159 


Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized...........scevccessescessecscescessceecees 


82.3 


89.6 


90.3 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Commonwealth Countries (Except United Kin 


Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 1949-1950 


(Values in $’000) 
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gdom and Newfoundland) and Ireland, by 


1949 1950 


Group and Commodity 


FP 


Jan.-June 


July- Dec. 


Jan.-June 


ASTICHIAITAl ANG VELEtADIC PLOdUCts’s .covecccceccscsccccccccccccccessecvaccccesceccsevecscoesss 


DIS AIELA Wises erebesesacss cccsccrascescctsccdcescnesesscsscceccess paGsiiessauaesescceoaesesvesesccssoseee Rbacscssesuacsen ests 
MiG ALLD Chanengsct teenseasasoeecesenacspeesenencienssiessctaeeteccescccsccssicccscsscasessssecbatecdceneeeesacerececses cess 


RUD DEK Men IC OMANCESCII=lA Dl CAUCMlssecessesccsessoscccececslosscccieccescesiescocccicsesesecaccssessesecceccecececece 
CBCORMDECANS sOUTOAS LEC esceccsensacececcccecescicocticepesiccedscscsossees 


NUtS..ccccccsvcccccccccscvcvccccccscccsscscccescccescscsrseceseeeresseceseesaseeecesssereseseecsesecscscossees SEROCCCORGHAD 
HUMES REGAIN COLANGEDLESCHV.CCuscastievsccssecevasveceseocdcosouccrscasccenesscecssencseceessacseses BOCoCaOanNG SCOCLOOCE 


SDICES 20. ccccccccscccvevcvcccccccscscccscscesec ccs sesccccssgecsesscoccecccccec cece ccotcescccccseceesccceses 


SOIPCCMENCON cceccsccceccsecccsocescevsesceoes precsscdelcctnctescrocenesecstoesacave cus cocceccssccacacecaacs ses ase aaeee 


EEMILEC SEANUUSVTUDSiessacecsesececcere ccsecesessesets sicceccescscesescscnsleorcecsccesseaceseeacccsescss Shooaandsa S80 
MGlasGeSTANGESY RUD Sevascececsecd sestccsseceresecnscosscoserscesseseerestsccecsencecccess 
Vegetable oils, inedible ........scceccesseees SERRCOOCEDO caves eusucacctsucessemscscstes seneseavececsecasese ss 


Oo weeoeocesoccesecosceseccesvess 


HUlitHineeceestesesseuterecesecetecccetescereenecsrsetevccscesteceetacceses se BOC DREOCOOODOCICORGHE sutcestecrecset Saseerscacestes 
te SPECTAC Olausetucscetesseccseccescesccecsesecensererecessscatasseseasacssceecoresrcecesescecs Sissseyceecctnssees Benoa 
GUI SRANCEC SIN Sigececsseense sees teensescsces sels sllaancinesescoscbeccsecessetsacessclnesescstccscccesesccasescecesescces ese 


Rit CS itesaccseiarsesuesnecevescosctenst ecues ssesncisonc cs clecetessiasalsicss'enceseseseesap sseatiscenccessdseescesececescssecosees 


MEP CLA DIOS mine Sllesestesteceverteecaseen car ceecsesesesesssces cress seceecrroseeccvsccsencencrnsecscevsscsenceescessee sees 


SAT Gy ectanenaestacwameseteese eee nee cessinses cee eet ne rsoeeleesilt ceeseees cess cee ss ensegdescveceesececesestes ese cecesenents i 


ANNALS ANG ANTMAl Ee TOUUCES sercccsccvcresacetcccsccesesocccsesesetconccsesscescessccetccceccusecosscccuscsccescoos mares 
DAUSALCICASIN ED Gisdecdecewssclcaciovevereeeceessicceceseusscccssseecesececcsscvcses eeeheenerecesesn caeeeeaenes waectenednereee 
HIG eSrangduskinSi(OxCe Dy LULS) isececacceccoccsccecccrccsccescescseesscssescess eereveses ateesure sepaaaesagccesenssseecen 
FSH And FISHErY PLOUUCES ........cccccccevccccccvcccccvcccccsccvccorccsscecccso secs snccccccecncovecesccesececceseeces 


Babres+) PeXtles And Products )..ccccsccccocccescoccscccceccccocccceccsccsccccscccccseccssscseses ANCE COCO OOOO asd 
WU GHOIMENG Wiceerteeeteneedvescncececcetecongeseecsccccaccescrscnscedesccnsecenccetoceecssacesersesecesercesccrcdasscsenscsere 


FAX. NEMP ANA MULE PIECE BOOS vecccccccccccccccccscccsccescecssccvcscsceccccssasccsveccscsseccesessee coceccsessse 
Flax, HEMP ANA Jute, LAW .cccoccccccccccccseccccccccccccccccccccsccccescccssccsccceccscesesccooces aebtateetereeset acess 
WOO] NOIIS, TOPS, WASCE ...ccccccccccseccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvevcccccesseneceeeesseveves ses cesssecesceesccoesooece 
Kapok, manila, Sisal and other fibres, n.O.P...cccccccccccccccccccccccccvescccsccccecssceveescscescsescsocscsecces 
GATPeLSTANd TULSTOWOOlsccacsecsacsedeaccscasecescccecscosccoseccersceasesocccscsccseescssresccosescasssesesscrseusecses 
Flax, hemp and jute Manufactures, N.O.P. ececcccccccccccccccsscccevccccssccssssssescvscescsccvscscessevsnenssceee 


Wo0d, Wood Products and Paper ........cccccccccecscscsccsccesescsesccessceccsccssscscecscecccesssssesessesenscsesesees 
Tron and itS Products .......ccccccccscccsccccccccccscsscesccsesccsseseeseesscssesescossesees sees nsesesee ses eeesseessseeeees 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ......cccccccccsvccscccesccvcccrenccsecsssvscecsscccsreseescssssccsssensscussoesvcs ses 
Tin bDIOCKS, Pigs, DAIS.....ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccecccovcccseevesssscenscsscsoveneveccoseseens soos soesessoren cence 
Bauxite OFC....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvscsccovcccsscecseccesseseseeeenseessessccceeesssecesecescesseerensoresees ee ene 
MANGANESE OXidC..ccccccccccccccccccvccecccccccccncscesvecsncseseessessscceessccesesecesescerecssneeeaseesnensen esse cree 


Electrical Apparatus, N.O.Perecccccscccccccscccccsccccccccccsccvccscesecedesscveveccccvenccsesecconsscesseesscsesseceee 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ......ccccscoscceccccsccnscsevscsscssssccsescscsssascnsnscssssssseseeserec eer cceees 
Petroleum tops fOr refiners....ccccccccscccscccsesccscccsccscccvecsccccssevccessccsvececvenecessesossossseecssessseoees 
Crude petroleum for refining ...ccccccccccccccccvcccvcccesccsccsccesecscvcssccscvesscvevsesssvsscccsecsovcnsssesss sores 
ADIASIVES. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccc cece csccsc esc cccscccccce ccc ee es ecesescceccesvocoveseesessesosecsoneesseesescseaseees 
Fuel Oi1S, refined.........cccccccccsccecccccsccssveccsccecccsccvceseresecsassnecssccsorencsssnsccnsasseveocscescses en eee 


Mica And Manufactures, N.O.P.cccecccccccccccccccccccccsccsvecccvosceccsevccesecsvscsevcssssovcsccusceseccsssseeecsees 
Chemicals and Allied Products ........cccccccccccsccsccccccccccsevcerccsscecccccccoseecccssssecsccces cous ess eeseseosene 
Miscellaneous COMMOities.........cccccccccseccsccccccscsscccscccsccesccecccesconcsoseccovassssesoeneceseesesesassreres 


Total Imports from Commonwealth COuUNtrieS .......ccesseccccceovcvevessccecsvvovecccssesssssvesscscssvscwesceses 
Total of Commodities Itemized........cccccccecceccccsscccvcsseccceescsccsccccenscsscsconcovsssscsseessosssessreeeee 


Percent of Imports [temized.......ccccccsccscssssscececevcevcccovcssensvescessecesssescncsscsecsensscososersees sere eee 


59, 242 
25, 968 
10, 873 
id Ul 
6, 632 
2, 055 
1, 828 
589 
212 
143 
847 

57 

720 
159 
552 
346 
411 
172 


1, 813 
656 
653 

89 


17, 943 
9, 133 
5, 758 

530 
575 
383 
725 
154 


214 


396 


62, 803 
33, 429 
9,440 
5,021 
2, 700 
869 

1, 628 
469 
229 
471 

1, 574 
186 
878 

3, 524 
198 
361 
100 
243 


1, 738 
TT4 
462 
108 


14, 961 
130 
5, 204 

219 
445 
786 
567 

95 


501 


94, 451 
89,873 
95. 2 


67, 469 
27,395 
15, 292 
8, 241 
3,733 
2, 366 
1, 881 
1,815 
1, 204 
1,013 
898 
658 
627 
573 
309 
308 
286 
163 


2,613 
1, 466 
557 
140 


18, 538 
8, 946 
6, 202 

733 
642 
592 
553 
139 


167 


53 


4,691 
1, 802 
1,277 
1,302 

152 


2, 634 
1, 206 
524 
238 
183 
156 


392 


511 


97,070 
93, 573 
96.4 
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TABLE XVI. Domestic Exports to Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Half-Year Periods, 
1949-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


1949 1950 


Group and Commodity gee ic 
J July - Dec. 


an.-June Jan, - June 


r ae 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... SOUICNDNOROSDAGON RO GHOGEOGL esesee Rcasieteents Men eisaisecuisecsnecenedese 12,728 17,329 - 14, 833 
WHESUITIOUTE cccesswsnceee Eesteuts Paaacen Fresiewhesiesle ssseesnneeves weateswosies Sebessccecee SBCHOH CNS EOAD COLOR BOOSOOON: 4,944 7, 453 Hipyyll te) 
WHEAb es sccsvestscs Seesnwealrenecseremeterdrseeese saaedee nee tiveaseteeuetsrensendsereusacesenecetcerareseeereteretenecinate SHS 4,675 2, 443 
WHISK CY sc¢cnuseeatecseeculecesceans Apedoce eaensaes SSO SoguobOOCOOSORS BOOOKCHOL adapt ctsemeseeves see censecotcesesceucess 371 609 1, 202 
Millitvesaneeves anes cotente Scour oode sisuisleleaisewness peers awesens seats bronoonbicosoubnoson SonnGOOECUaoODONN Seeeesressteetensees 784 819 1,051 
Rubber tires and tubes........ Senuseues esteavacsene Soverseeacedenters Beaeweiesead Medccesrossereverausecesereenucseesae 999 1,031 923 
Potatoes, NeOeDe veceees eaesises s ecleienistelaistelntels sislsSisvetatarsle GEC DOU OOOOH DORA OEEObo nO BoDGAC Vecemerveeaecaecenecacveseeteareeene 173 250 235 
Linseed and flaxseed Oil..........00006 oscdoosaGce SESE OUOCOOOICOCENCSOOG SSO ROOCKIOLE mew ancnsesensedeecresterdecasceed 309 456 453 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........ Sppeocdpadat saeernene BOEEIOSIDOOOCODRLHONIOAD COCOOBOOCSKOO EE SOODUIGUO SEC oAposanacoconc es 23 98 444 


Animals and Animal Products......csscccsscesceeeees MmocnDe wok seeclentecseare cabornoon QUO COOC TIS COUC LE TOOL gUEOCKDOOSEOO: 4,608 5,466 6,542 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled, smoked..... Saslsinsiasswese seonecaewesrencinaeteemnaels BOQGCCIOD Resincemesecautedtve teas ee) PA Wf?) 3, 182 2,679 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ........ Ssenecacenereeseenccaecescanets metecievisessenesise senebewesstessece 501 7171 871 
Leather, unmanufactured....... ER ASOTNOSOOA spareanec CS OOODOCOOOCDADSNG sognacinodn SOOCLISO COOL OCOOGLOUSCOOSUOE Gea: no 457 505 781 
MCAts; ICANNeM, NeOcDecucssaeccececeesse aera BORON DOO COOH ICOSOCC CONOR aeetenerate Weedese ose ccasdeoewsceclccacccesnas 803 412 714 
Eggs in the shell, n.o.p. (not hatChing)..c.s..se.ssssevcave osielesies dane ve nsieideeseneeetiecssevedeeteseteneane te ener 42 93 306 


Fibres, Textiles and Products.........ssscscsssscsssccssscecesecesescsevcaces Ce veeecevenees Seeereeeenenersensesssenonss 704 448 943 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper.........e.eessee. Cuieaisie vanes esiesiusiicsevarscesvesvasiceevenuincesvesessereeteceseseteeeee 8, 014 6, 743 4, 809 
Newsprint paper........ ables eee ciistcienes e's BRCCRAOGOCON eee Risearee woul ceseseaenwaecsuncedecccewancsateraseertotemeeteenes 6, 224 5,670 3 Crt 
WOOd PUulDis.scieccrve De sineeeidusseeiseeeue careers siaceeesee Seeeesesetie BSC OOKICCICOUH CULO UOO COCO DRKIOCHOOGNCCUCanondicLGodo boc 421 222 470 


WrOM/ANG itS*PLOMUCES..c<sscoscccasesenteeesecaecesees se eeeecesvausedevesevcsserssssseescsvesds Seeevvevvecenee Taine eels srenieiere 13, 984 10, 049 9,477 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..cscccsccssseese SSCOCHCC LCOS SCM UICCCOCUCOOOGUGOCOCCCOSOnACSOUCECC HOC uOLCecererorcs 6, 160 Ds Lie 3,935 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and DATUS ccnveuseccsesecceseracnecececsecer st teeee se 1,651 1,149 1, 966 
Automobiles, trucks and parts .....:.scsesesecscees semersuascecesareetetersres Tease vlovesiesevesneresinnveteersascaceses 462 1,030 952, 
Pipes, tubes and fittings......... npbane mabbeceesee QO SCOSC IS OCUC OC OOdE COOOCOOAHOOUCSOOCLCHoDconodtnisbocoonscosnonns apo 387 436 
Lamps and lanterns, MELE cava ceents whsarnrannaisasegcsboabeseeseeds oid caveneeceak ctuee es othe me res eeeete tt oo ae 84 136 269 
Rolling mill PROUUCUB.+:<6vesnneesap tones so senesus ol estat Sangreseeadayacaeneactteeeh cackrtetecseeinancaneanem weer 370 535 255 


INGECL OR cer caaesanversaineaterrsveccsteutvvrseycaceaceshenttetc ce ean ane neers siseessesensineeeecnecreacecetee 427 311 253 


Non-Ferrous Metals and PLOGUCIS ssatnseass acess ianups seve ciowsyns ie cvecss voc ayreee odaeionrerstcantenicieceeste au: 6,814 7,862 6, 642 
Electrical apparatus, neO.D. v.oseeeceeces Nissaababeesis eae Tesoveeeecoeessvenseecssives tee vecadcesesiseesserscrnemset ers 2,634 2,903 2,139 
Aluminum, IMANUPACTURCA Aasemesecsusnscoeenseerencceccormseaee eee QGEIOCOCN 00 2. DEC ASOUSCNCIOUGHAHOCOAGESCICUECCOOAGEOe 661 987 1,595 
Aluminum, primary and BOMETADLCALG Me. sa ectssccses sasnssnecvencasitehlcerscseestencioeetree ee 1,630 2,340 pose 
Copper wire and other IMB NUEACTUL GS nasa caagivenetuts ve sdeeseueuavoeacsueesoere ne eeeia ema 676 644 569 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products...............00. SosSnsiesivesesnssiis snes essa recnesecensaccrecassecdcssesemetn re: 7187 2, 047 2,560 
Asbestos, RETRAIN R CUM EG wxvices sreeins (nanenaheeyss saxagessuysanescsscgeiindasndceshainceevedkeucrsen sek atic. 130 1,256 1,561 


Chemicals and Allied BVOMACES: seuonssaacunensescvtnesysuecssysentcassteresvetesnyvetscccdseesstoniseduiheas couse cs 2,631 2,436 2,215 
Drug grand medicineSicscccossecessectensceceeceene eee DOOURISCCICOCCOCOOOUD OODUC ICON OR COCCEELIaGEECEBCnGeEEre 387 352 499 
Fertilizers, GRO HILGAM seas eres t-voncvactsenvsesevassyousectaretetecatssae Ot tet eters Ot ee MR es ceria oe 534 608 368 
Soda and sodium COMPOUMAS He ecawesunsoneconececsderett cere teeten eee BUCO Saseneedseneseeeteneeres 411 295 290 
CALCAUMMCOMOOUNGS a seessenerseeeteeeeeereeee ene ee SSOCOCCISCCSCSSRICC CIICE CONGO GOUT COCOA AUCUSCIGACOC Ie soere 442 285 259 


Miscellaneous Commodities............. EssneseeeeesencerreeCesearesunessesecuvessesusendvereeesesecrescnteccconttrccen: 12,803 10,170 12, 802 


Ships sold....... SEOREDERUO OS EOC ooC ANCL SOUSOSOnnOCK CSS SCC Da TOO SoCOIE SORE GOO 0 Goda nOHSSOCOOCORI see sa nonoEaanne 11, 600 8, 413 11, 710 
Eilmsyemotlon picture ser.ess sore ee eee Sniscisavasesscee rely Sulecwesessvasvescmonesdecscescanscooerseseseeerteceseeee Ter 137 248 366 


Total Domestic Exports to Latin AMETICA sen ceneh coc vacecceseute th teteeomeene Seesinsnelsuessseecenscescecerses 63, 073 62,550 60, 824 
Total of Commodities Itemized C$ ten seesevconnveverorssiovevcotsacssssevaseressesesecereccsceve Macaw ensusnceseceets : 52, 952 53, 296 52,424 


Percent of Domestic Exports Rlemil ed .wvissss0u, sesves cae tevesauszisvscetssgnt seveus oolereceste aU eee ence 84.0 85.2 86.2 
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TABLE XVII. Imports from Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, Half- 


(Values in $’000) 


eee 


Group and Commodity 
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Year Periods, 1949-1950 


1949 


1950 


Jan.- June 


July - Dec. 


Jan. -June 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products...........006 CURE CE COCOLOSHIOO COSI CLIIHORCHOBOGEDHOOCE CESARE CESS 
Pie OPMONC CH vemisecesesarecessrccasaccrctesscccsese ceive sce: covetecscetedecs 
BAA AS ULC Sil eesest aces cece seecea noes sccecesccccsecsesecsceceseccceseessssoscassces 


oceeeroereseseovces 
POPC OHOHE OT OE SESE EO OS SESH EE SEDO EOE SEES OH ETERS OOS 


Pee ovoevosesoveceevcee Pe ceeeveeeccccse 


IME Sleucceveccsassesseserscnsecsescaaceracsetcscecsscsscessececuceseresls's Gaseeveanescecesesseeet 


WO POLMDLCSaIheS iltgesecccsecsn cece gece sce eves sesscocvecccenssediesewcect COOKE 
SUEDUCMITULES MILOS Uessseescrsssedseseesesesescecscccscsccteeatecesescecscdcersscesseecesveceteceedesecs 
DE UAEDEATIG MNOUMOA SECU cecccsusececcecs seccesseseseetoseesecseescdecleecesessesseves meee 
WePCLAD ETO Ss mmeINCCI DL Cospeccccdsdeesccceseccsctcccsecesesccueesacccecessecwcsscascnce meseadesncesice ponesacanenee heesins 


oe eoesescccesccccescs eeoscecce 


Ce escceesscsoscevoeces eecccesscscecscacce 


eeececcccecccosvocs 


ELIMeADDICSMILG Siilssecthestecactsedeascesesacecescoseasececeeteacccscstcacoesstesucce recess cevescncetereertcoececeeenceess 
SBD VaNIClCl stcbssueecsecctracesccesavaccesecescccceseseeusscessecesncesesnccicsess ea viscsassonaatedecusetecsancepessicnese 
SUC AMBL AW cep akereesonagiccsenets teearesetecceccces corscdetcccceetcssdedecsscccscescctencerces exsseesres aueassetelescucecccse 


MODACCOMUNMANULACCULCU seisevessencescevecocecccscsecbeccesessccaccasasscsascens eidsessbeccecccsn«ceanseveseecese 
MEOLORG PIG oll wepasancesatas« concecerssucieascsceceecccceoserclsceeeseceedslacseecesccestces Gecrsee Sovesicawnesnse Ravecdoseeees 


SS CORBDASLC ten cedieadaste cer ancceseuccseceusesceuesstévovctescnsccecesnccveecs conten ecsescencencaccendsesscenacdsccsecese 


PANEL Svan Ce ANTAL TOOUC Uses scrccersessececcarscoscccesatscstacaccectececssestssccdseccrevercesereccerterccecsureserss 
Hide SaANGuSKINSW(CXCEDUDULS) )Seeteessecccencecssescececeseseclssscletescssecsecseecscssseccescsccsscvocescssersceseces 
Bec CUCU pestestedersUerseeeeds ceceseartecrssccaeesresdserececcceessrcsconerescecsccehegeebectescesassetersssscessseces 
LUCE KING WINONCS SCs sess cescesesetesecesesssccetsscesccecsescscccccccesessecess 


MICAIRCRULACUSuseewosunsacecccrensscceccs sie vssaceseecectecscanensecsseeasebesesecccessecse Seesuvaecesbtsasencsasadecaeusces 


HAL SHRANCRISHETYApPNOMUCUSrecssecesceessecescstscedccesecsesccccsescevecccecceccceses aoeceecrcees mecgeserece ABEIROOLDC 


Coe COCO SESE OO OSS TEE OOEEOEEHOEEOOSESCNS oe 


WHEESEtescccecccccesestsarscssseessscceccinccswacssccceeeseuesesrrcesececesessssetcecseeneticsseescses'ss Gescetareersterses AC 


HIDTES eLLCX (UL CStANGULFGUUCLS pec essnecaccscecenscnescesescreasocecsecssestiseeescoracesscsesscasenssuacassosens eaeeeeaae 
Ka WAC OUDONeceucecsuees ese sceesewanseaseecsccaceceu stn aces cress ecesces ape casteessisccavacsecoesescssdeusvbebcansvasqucecdces 


Kapok manila agsisaiandrOuleriipl Cicceseccscecsscescessccoseccsececccaseess SEODECRECACLARCECEC 
SVELMeGLCatlore yannis, sUnnCAUS MUO DS aececcasercerceceeseseradvescsccccecreeseececcccvcsenatetecsscoveveracecassste oods 


WOOL W omacaeseatenaceres tor eceseaseesec cesses ceseeretsevess sees sevsesiccescsescsebcssesesaneeesses sess Apadectaogepcccoce 
WOOMMOMS BLODS WASLC sree rcessecseccece cecensteceducceclssceceteses Sreescacecaasivesesccourebasavcsccanacaccasepasceses 
WASLeEANCOWaAUGITICONIN: OnDeleseteseceesessestaceess secessceaececoeccescecvececescscccess Wustessteceastectteceeccacesecsss 


WOLLONEIINECHSsasevenecctes csvcescwcctscecscetcececsercecnccncsceacacccdccrescscosvececsssccccssccselescceccvccucscescceses 


Cloth COACEHI OM IMPFECNALCA sevesccscccacccvesccsececscescccceccoesceccecscoscccsventwoseseeencsossccscescecseocuceess 


Wo0d, WOOd Products and Papel.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccenccccccccccsccerescsscssescccesscescecsceeesesesces 


LUMDER ANG. CIMDET cece ceccccccecccccccccsscccssccccecctecrccsccces co ceccccccersccccecescccsesccosscscsccoeseqcsosose ease 


Tron And itS Product.....cccccccccccccccccccvccscccecccscccccsssccereccssccvee sees esceseecsseceeeseseccvescccuseeseceesesees 


TTON OFC. cecccccccccccccccsccccccccccces ces sccccescceccee cece ese coee eee ee eee es soos sesecscesenen en see ener es rceesseseereeseeses 


Non-FerrouS Metals and Products........ccccccscscsccccsccncconscccesesescccccesccccssccssssseesenscoescoreeeseseceseee 
Ores Of Minor NON-fETTOUS MEtAIS, N.O.De eeccccccccccscccccccseccsecsevcescccessersesesessscsaececscesessssesessenes 
Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated.....ccccccccsercocsccccccccccecsccrcvessses cess essscssecsvezscersoeceeseosssesees 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.......cccccccssscccccccccccvcccccsecsvcvosvccscvesvccscoscccssscvessseusnsseesonsce 
Crude petroleum for refining......ccccccerccccccscssccvccccccccccscccceeccesecscescsossescsccsecoscvsssseveseescscceres 


Chemicals and Allied Products.......cccccccccscccescceccveccccccesccccsccsccovcveccsesscesoseosses essaceseeeneccaseces 
Eile DIA CHOLC KUTA Chis Se cecscxeccceon ete ceceacececcccsccscecstssdcetessceesassccoccatassoesacctresvecseccansscosesssessovee 


Drugs ANd MECICINES ....cccccecccecccscccccveccccsscccssccseccsscscvess ees avecccescssosecesevonscscceseronsseeseeeeeeees 


Miscellancous Commodities ......scccccssscccseccoccscccecccccscsccssscccecccsscccoscccssescescnsescaansccossccscseneres 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, 1.0.). ecccccsesccsscccrsssccocccsccescscescescnccscnseovessescoveseaccscuas cose ss eeeers 


Settlers’ effects ...ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccacccccccccccccccceecscecececccevoeeesensessscccccsecssssseerescoosls 


Total Imports from Latin AMerica..........ccccccsssccccccccccesescsscccescseccosessececensnesscececesseceeeeseeers 
Total Of Commodities [temiZed ......cccccccscscecccccccccvocccvcsevncccacccscsosvsssscossvovcoescccssesessousecsooeee 


Percent of Imports Itemized ..........cscccccscsesceccvcccccccccccececccssccencncccceccsescesoscscsossssesscereses ence 


31, 124 
12,033 
6, 996 
478 

2, 936 
61 

494 
612 


33, 934 
15, 695 
10,022 
1, 332 
349 
525 
351 
1,150 
140 


15, 905 
13, 209 
1, 700 
139 

67 

117 

50 

125 
115 


48, 236 
47, 498 


460 
399 
32 


988 
810 
68 


105, 572 
103, 621 


98. 2 


1. Part of ‘‘dyeing and tanning materials’’ item in Table XIII. It is separately distinguished here because of its importance. 


33, 418 
15, 044 
9, 187 
2, 167 
L091 
LALO 
1, 065 
840 
573 
468 
414 
332 

96 

54 


2, 159 
1, 038 
659 
162 
81 

72 

59 


10, 699 
6, 098 
2,929 

511 
461 
191 
189 
117 

81 


3, 966 
3, 765 
148 


37, 853 
37, 824 


626 
532 
61 


1, 200 
1,010 
74 


90, 084 
89, 339 


99.2 
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TABLE XVIII. Interim Indexes of Prices’ of Domestic Exports” by Groups 


1948 1949 Increase + Decrease - 
(Ibsen 
Commodity Groups? Jan. - June 1950]Jan.- June 1950 | July-Dec. 1949 
Jan. - July - Jan. - July - One Over aOR 
June Dec. June puss Jan. -June 1949 |Jan.- June 1948 | July -Dec. 1948 
1948=100 % % % 
Domestic Exports: 
Agricultural and Other Primary Products... OPS Y/ = oe 
Fibres and Textiles ....seseevees Geleeiveciswo'sisien : 101.1 Tey 
Wood Products and Paper ..ccsreee SACACHOCSSOOC 101.6 oe 
Iron and Steel and Products ..ececcsveveveevees 101.6 pe 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.....cceres 106.1 ae 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products......00. 101.6 5c! 
Chemicals and FrertiliZer.....ccsccsccvvcveevess 103.1 +0.7 
Miscellaneous ..e..ere SER COO IUIOS aoe 102.6 +2.8 
(a) Commercial tranSactiONns ......seeeseseees 102.5 +3.0 
(b) Special and non-commercial ....seceesere L035 +1.9 . 


TOtale cccdeemeaseskaccesmncsianesness Saasedanees 102.6 


1. Unit values and specified wholesale and retail prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 1945-June 1950 (1948=100)”’, | 

D.B.S. October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8). ay Aa ; 
2. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non-monetary gold. | 
3. Groups differ slightly from conventional groups of trade statistics (see Chap. V, p. 34). 


TABLE XIX. Interim Indexes of Prices! of Selected Domestic Exports 


Increase + Decrease - 


Commodity Jan.- June 1950 | Jan.- June 1950] July- Dec. 1949 
over over 
auue Jan.-June 1949 | Jan.-June 1948] July-Dec. 1948 
1948 = 100 

Wheaticicsceses SHURE DE QOOND SOORDHOOEEOEOCOCON COpODOCE 
Wheat flouneinccceseses ssraseesenes dacnnpsascooscenbod 
Beef and veal, fresh........ece. Soccec0600 soocnsca0 
Bacon and hams ....ccesceees SOSaGORONGAOBHOGE Scone 
Pure bred cattle ......0008 slelplelstsieteaterecs poRCOGODOSHEDE 
Dairy and slaughter cattle over 700 lbs. weight 
Eggs in the sShell..........000 Resenees SacunacoCRKsEnne 
Hishvanditisheryaproducts ic. ccsetsescetesteaneess 
WHISKGYaverdscucusesereeoness SodUODANaNOEEcADAEON Reineeay 
HMUCLSKIUNS, MNOPESSOU ce cwceucccecdavcceventeceesecce 
Planks and boards (except hardwood flooring) 
Red cedar shingles .2.......00s0s0 BoC aNOCALOOAC on 
Pulpwood......esees Suvessideeseceeeerectcererarecces vel 
Woodipulp!tc.secsscts ACOCOOACAIDRONOR eatatieccsiennces 
NG WSDEINt sccccecewecseccsess DB0OCCRCOUNE eaaeesslesesaee 
Ferro-alloys...... BORON COOOECRIONOG Snopnonionenoce Son 
Railway rails.......... ROSaEaAs RHEE mineiatigenslessec see 
Farm machinery and implements” see eeeeseseeeee 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........ Gamecisiesarey 
Machinery and parts (except farm) .......... E00 
Copper inpots® bars; billets scunecssccesseseceeces 
mead in ples; retined lead s.cscessscceceses co cewen 
NICK EC] ice nacccaecese Abas ciem hawsiseee AdonSARSHCAaNOGSC 6 
ZAMCES DCIGET eascaee sr osersaveasctentnettetes ses 

Platinum in ore, concentrates..... StS 7 
Silver ore and bullion........... agasacenoonGceannac 
Asbestos milled fibres.......... Resenteths Be eiciesveniee 
ICTOMUIZOr se secseteteeerenss Svalsbeseleeiee Sesiavncenesss 


Rubber boots, shoes and tires ......cecssccessees 


1. Unit values or specified wholesale prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945-June, 1950 (1948= 100)’’, D.B.S., 
October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8), also Ch. V, Page 33. 

2. Includes tractors. 

3. Average of January and April price indexes. 

4. Price index for August. : 

5. Average of two quarterly price indexes, 
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TABLE XX. Interim Indexes of Physical Volume of Domestic Exports! by Group s2 


Commodity Groups4 


63 


Domestic Exports: 


Agricultural and Other Primary Products... 
BM DPESEANG! OXUlLESH sccccesccscessescoctescccses 
Wood Products and Paper s..ccssescccsceccccess 
THONEANAUSLEe | PTOdUCtS scccccsccccecseevececcsts 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products........s0es 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products......00e 
Chemicals and Fertilizer.......cccoccscccccoves 
MiSCOMANCOUSd scsarcoscscsecsecteresseccsceetecss 

(a) Commercial tranSactions ...ccccccsceceece 

(b) Special and non-commercial ....ececccces 


Total? 


PO COCT OTT COS OOO EHS OEES OOOOH EDO SET HOE SOD OED 


1948 1950 | Increase + Decrease - 

Jan. - July - varie Jan. -June 1950 |Jan.-June 1950 |July-Dec. 1949 

June Dec. June QM AD ONE 
Jan.-June 1949 |Jan.-June 1948 |July-Dec. 1948 

1948 = 100 - z ? 
al =| 

87.7 109.7 88.9 ae ye 83.2 -6. 4 eu +1.8 
94.0 106. 6 65.8 41.1 44.5 -32.4 -52.7 -61.4 
97.1 10352 86.6 100. 4 101.6 +17.3 +4.6 a onl 
85.2 115.0 89.0 76.2 69.0 = 2a - 19.0 - 33.7 
99.4 98-0 96.5 105.8 100.7 +4. 4 + 1.3 +8.0 
89.1 TSO 56.5 82. 2 84.0 +48.7 = ant ='25 9 
106. 2 93.9 91.9 tGeus 121.4 +32.1 +14.3 - 18.3 
96.2 103.3 96.6 104.1 46.8 -51.6 -51.4 +0.8 
99.0 100.5 98.5 115.0 44.9 -54.4 -54.6 +14.4 
Sifcul VP 90. 3 69.6 Sand - 40.6 - 38.5 -37.9 
92.8 106. 1 88. 2 99.8 88. 2 0 -5.0 -5.9 


1.. Groups differ slightly from conventional groups of trade statistics (See Chapter V, p. 34). 
2. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non.monetary gold. 


TABLE XXII. Interim Indexes of Physical Volume of Selected Domestic Exports 


Commodity 


WRC Abs ccdsreccavscecccesssctcrsecescccsrcstccsesacsssses 
WHEAT OUD scccescccctecsctsctescscsssssesessceh esses 
Beef and veal, freShi....ccccsscsccsccvsseccsssoces 
IBACONCANGINAMS cesccccssccccccessccccesccsccssscoces 
PUL MDLEd (CALC ce cccscseccosccccccccoscscessocccccos 
Dairy and slaughter cattle over 700 lbs. weight 
ELSES ANNE SNE] locccvscseccccccecsccsescccdesseseeeus 
HISHEANG LISHELY PrOdUCtS.<.cccccccccccscceccscces 
WihisKeVasssecotccececccencccescecscessccsecsedssccccess 
PIPES KING SMINGLCSSCUccccsccsceccecdesccesccccccess o 
Planks and boards (except hardwood flooring) 
Red cedar ShHIngleS ccccoscecccccssccccccvesseccoscs 
Pil DW OOM escsceseccccessesccecceccwecescessecccstccecns 
WOOUEDULDioccccconceseeccedoccoscceccssesssccoccesscese 
INCWSDiiNGiscessecesssecestaccesccecceccocscoreseccensss 
FErro-allOoys eccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccsccccesccce 
Rail Way rails.......ccccsccsccccssecscccccccccscsccsece 
Farm machinery and implements! .......ccceeees 
Automobiles, trucks and Parts ....cccccccsccceeee 
Machinery and parts, (except farm) ..c.ccccovces 
Copper ingots, bars, billets .......ccecccccscccese 
Lead in pigs, refined lead ....cccccocccccccccccees 
INT CK Clocssasescescescccctoesseccsvocsescseccsssesccscese 
ZINC SPEILEr ..c.ccccccccccccccscccsccccccccccccecccecs 
Platinum in ore, CONCENtrateS....cccccccsccccever 
Silver ore and bullion ......cccccccccccccecccccccece 
Asbestos milled fibres.......cccccsccccececccoveses 
PrertiliZer. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccceecs 
Rubber boots, ShoeS and tireS.....ccccccccccccees 


1. Includes tractors. 


Increase + 


Decrease - 


Jan.-June 1950 | Jan.- June 1950 | July- Dec. 1949 


over 


over 


over 


Jan.- June 1949 | Jan.-June 1948 | July-Dec. 1948 


1948 = 100 
84.6 115.9 141.7 168.3 
104. 4 95.6 78.0 78.6 
58.0 133.0 43.4 116.7 
155. 3 44.9 25.7 38. 1 
104. 4 94.3 43.5 51. 2 
25.7 171.9 59. 4 99.7 
109. 1 88. 3 46.7 714.4 
101.6 90.8 89. 1 138.7 
87.4 112.6 113. 1 108.6 
128.0 78.7 164. 1 119.7 
97.1 102. 8 71.4 102.7 
97.2 103. 8 73.3 109.8 
83. 8 118. 2 68.0 72.5 
99.9 100. 1 86.8 90.4 
95.5 104. 8 103. 1 114.6 
107. 4 94.9 99.2 49.7 
80.5 120. 2 57.2 39.8 
100.5 99.0 149.5 76.0 
95.3 104. 7 54.8 65. 0 
106.6 98. 3 78.7 69.9 
97.8 102.7 92.6 126.3 
90.6 110. 2 107. 2 109.8 
104.5 94.9 103.9 89. 2 
88.8 112. 3 104.3 126.7 
119.3 95.6 128.9 105.9 
96.7 103.1 |' 100.8 136.1 
92. 2 108.0 38. 1 114.5 
102.9 97.3 114.9 
98. 4 101.4 80.0 69.9 


% 


- 20.5 

+8.5 
aA 13) 
+108.9 

+9. 4 
+43.6 
- 67.0 
+24.1 

-9.4 
- 20.1 
+65.0 
+58. 4 

=9.3 
+13.6 
+8.0 
-49.4 
= 75. 2 
-17.9 
+9.7 
- 37.2 
+44.5 
- 24.3 
-4,3 
-1.0 
- 20.9 
+11.3 
20 Sei 
-7.6 
-63.8 


% 


+33. 2 
- 19.0 
-3.2 
- 65.4 
- 54.4 


+231.9 


- 85.9 

+8.9 
+17.3 

+2.4 
eailero 
+19.4 
- 26.4 

-0.7 
+16.5 
- 53.3 


-82.4 


Taos L 
~ 36.9 


-10.5 
-4.9 


+ 16.0 
+25. 3 


% 


+45. 2 
-17.9 
-12.3 
= ile} al 
4577 
-42.0 
=H Sent 
+52. 8 
-3.6 
+52, 1 
-0.1 
+5.8 
-38.7 
-9.7 
+9.4 
-47.6 
- 66.9 
- 23. 2 
Ry Pa) 
- 28.9 
+ 23.0 
-0.4 
-6.0 
+12.8 
+10.8 
+32.0 
+6.0 
-12.0 
-31.1 
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TABLE XXII. Interim Indexes of Prices! of Imports? by Groups? 


1948 1949 1950 Increase + Decrease - 


Commodity Groups? * iM 
anne July - Tan. = July - rane Jan, au 1950 | Jan. gene 1950 | July pee 1949 
pune Dec dune i June | Jan.-June 1949 |Jan.-June 1948 | July - Dec. 1948 
% 
1948=100 
Imports: T 
Agricultural and Other Primary Products... 106.6 99.4 100.3 100.1 107.0 +0.7 
PHbrKES ANG) LEXUlCStesecccsedceesccdaccneccccases 99.9 100. 6 LOST 97.2 101.1 -3.4 
Wood Products and PADEr ceccesscecscsscsccesc 98.6 103.3 105. 2 106.4 til} +3.0 
Iron 2nd) Steel and Products vcccccsscseccossces 94.9 LOU 106. 2 108. 1 115.6 +6.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and ProductSseccccccenss 94.9 100. 2 106.5 104.0 ILL.0 +3.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and ProductsS.ccocecee 98.5 101.3 102.1 102.6 106.0 1eigs} 
Chemicals and Wertilizers. \v.ccccsccssccceccccs 98.7 100.9 LOWES 97.9 103.0 -3.0 
MASCCIIANGOUS mu ssesetcecsccccecsvecswermescececss 98.4 LO2S 7 99.6 97.0 107.0 -5.6 
(a) Commercial tranSactions ....ccccccccscees 98. 4 LOSe8 99.4 96.7 108.4 -6.8 
(b) Special and non-commercial .....cccscere 98.3 100. 3 100.0 97.6 104. 1 -2.7 
MROUALS: bu. cape tetaee te, sae choedeauyateccatioeneass 98.6 | 100.9 | 103.4! 102.8 | 108.7 +1.9 


1. Unit values and specified wholesale and retail prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 1945-June, 1950 (1948=100)’’, 
D.B.S. October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8). 

2. Excluding: imports of merchandise for the use of the United Kingdom Government: temporary imports for exhibition or competition; monetary 
and non-monetary gold. 

3. Groups differ slightly from conventional groups of trade statistics (see Chap. V, p. 34). 


TABLE XXIII. Interim Indexes of Prices! of Selected Imports 


Increase + Decrease - 


Commodity 


Jan.-June 1950 |Jan.- June 1950 | July-Dec. 1949 
over over over 
Jan.-June 1949 | Jan.-June 1948 | July-Dec. 1948 


Jan. - 
June 


July - 
Dec. 


1948= 100 

BAN ADAG vessacascscncsntassepascovceserascecessucene se 96.5 | 105.0 | PLT 124.9 +19.0 
Oranges, mandarines, tangerines......cccccscess 96.9 102.7 136.4 123.7 154.1 413.0 +59.0 +20.4 
RUAISIIIS coccceccnarercceseeteeerececceter etree none 83.8 103. 1 96.8 103. 6 98.7 +2.0 +17.8 +0.5 
NUS ...csccoscnsescccceees sasacceccetescotcescetccsenes 98. 2 108.5 103.4 105.9 83.3 -19.4 -15.2 -2.4 
Indian COTM ec oececveccceccevscscccccesenrsccsecccccceces 13220 Oiare 92.1 73.9 95.3 ero - 27.8 - 24.2 
Sugarfor Tefinings...<cscdccscsesesersesvencescoeenan 100. 7 99.2 102.4 106. 1 110.9 +8.3 +1105 2 +7.0 
Coffee (green) .ccscoccossecscccse seccesctecvesccseasce 99.9 100.4 101.0 By I 174.6 +72.9 +74.8 +14.6 
Tea of India, black, direct...... Sacetesessecuaee'ss 98.6 100. 4 98.3 92a 102.9? +4.7 +4.4 =853 
Raw CoOtton.esccoce SEORE CARO COCOCLOCEOCROCCAMATCOLACUC 100.9 99.8 98. 2 97.2 104. 2 ares +3.3 -2.6 
Washed or scoured wool... 96.8 100. 6 110.6 100. 0 107.8 -2.5 stl -0.6 
WOrStEOWODS scscscesccececscscce eeeet aeeeer 95.5 105.6 Ll4e3 101.4 106. 2 4 feeb +11, 2 -4.0 
WOrshedS) ANG YSerBeS... cccses dsucesasncsnsenececee 94.5 104.8 114.0 101.0 92.6 - 18.8 -2.0 -3.6 
Artificial silk and fabrics..........ccsccscssescees 98.6 101. 2 100. 2 97.8 98.6 -1.6 0 -3.4 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre ........eccccccseees 100.5 102.0 106.9 109.4 97.6 -8.7 -2.9 +7.3 
Newspapers and periodicals.....ccsccccccsscecces 95.7 104.0 106.5 107.0 109.1 eed: +14.0 +2.9 
Bookvand other Papen. soccccecacasecacesecceccnccece 98.0 100.1 Loss 105.6 113.3 +9.9 +15.6 +5.5 
AUONUGUE Paccncaccscepucossveccsecccsescs cosvesseerencess 100. 6 100.8 120.4 136.5 138.5 +15.0 +37.7 +35. 4 
PIN DIAL Ccwcesccuscebeeseccscenconcurcessstocierveneer cs 99.3 101.4 108.9 133.6 116.5 +7.0 LTS +31.8 
Skelp, 14” or less, hot rolled, for pipes and 

LUDESiseaccescevesestectancecoscestccccetettrreereren: 92.9 104.9 1253 109.5 11532 +2.6 +24.0 +4.4 
Angle beams, 35 Ibs. and heavier.......sseeceee 93.3 104.1 110.0 110.8 119.3 +8.5 + 27.9 +6.4 
Machinery and equipment (except farm).. 94. 2 TO 2 106. 4 105.0 Haley Ih +6.3 +20. 0 +3.8 
Farm implements and machinery?.........seeee 95. 0 100.7 106.7 109.4 116.7 +9.4 + 22.8 +8.6 
Automobiles, trucks and parts .......s.cssccssces 96.0 101.0 104.5 107.4 1152 +10. 2 + 20.0 +6.3 
UU IOCKS Ore SysbanSasacarscecsscrrencnrsceees 92.1 101.0 103. 8 1Ots 87.5 ~ 15.7 -5.0 +0.3 
Electrical household equipment except ma- 

CHINCTY....00-ccecccessscoscscesccnssesccnsscoesses 97.7 100. 1 10250 103.0 1D} +19.8 +25. 2 +2.9 
Heavy electrical CCUIpMeNsesessescacessacecce ses 94, 2 101.2 106. 4 105.0 De hal +6.3 20 ene +3.8 
TICK IANO CS oroeareesenacesseccesrerrerveeteneess 96.2 100. 3 103.3 105.7 114.6 +10.9 +19.1 +5.4 
Chin aytable Ware cree ssaaccossoescescossercccceccocec’s 99.0 99.9 LAS 1072 99.0 evily yal 0 ae ffoe 
PANICLE CILO COB] epesceseeccssseccesteetancentene teres 104.6 102.9 109.5 116. 2 +12.9 +23.0 +4.7 
Bituminous COB Wrewassacecesaesocenscessteetrecieses 103.6 104. 7 102. 2 106.9 +2.1 sells 8) -1.4 
Plateland window Glass ccccsccccccecsescoccosceces 100. 4 103. 8 106.3 117.0 +5.9 
Crude petroleum for refining... 98.6 100.0 101.6 103. 2 aS: 0 
BRI er Aas-aras co Sistevcsania: NGS 95.8 | 100.1] 103.5 | 114.3 +8.0 
Paints:and paint material <.......c<sccscecceeseose 99.3 101.8 94.6 = 4, “f 
SOdINM COMPOUNGS cs-cccseccoccceccrectcetnccrecesc. 100.5 104.1 107.5 +7.0 
Rubber and its product sosceceeeececcccceccccseee 103.5 90.9 85.2 17.7 


1, Unit values or specified wholesale prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Inde - = is 

October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8), also Ch. V, page 33. é STE REESE is cap un et a 
2. Average for the five months ending May, 1950. 
3. Includes tractors. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR 1950 


TABLE XXIV. Interim Indexes of Physical Volume of Imports! by Groups? 


Commodity Groups? 


Imports: 


Agricultural and Other Primary Products... 
PDE STAN TEXULLCS. cacccsdesesavcdtecmsevosccens 


Increase + 


Decrease - 


65 


1948 = 100 


over 


ame Pats) 


Jan. - June 1950|Jan.- June 1950 |July- Dec. 1949 
over 


over 
Jan.- June 1949|Jan.- June 1948 |July- Dec. 1948 


+ 2.7 


Wood Products and Paper ......cccvcescvesseees in Ps ‘ Lee 
Iron and Steel and Products .......s.seeeeees as =0, 4 a 0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products....... eeene ons +9.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products......... =3.9 -17.8 
Chemicals and Fertilizer........ slaceivielewelecieeee é ea ae +16.7 
MisCellan€Ous.......s.cescosesvecssevsceseescasees + 21.8 439.7 

(a) Commercial transactiONns .....ceserseesees 86 Hust) 

(b) Special and non-commercial .......se000+ + 102.0 + 190.3 


Peer ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


+3.9 


-3.0 


1. Excluding: imports of merchandise for the use of the United Kingdom Government; temporary imports for exhibition or competition; monetary 
and non-monetary gold. 


2. Groups differ slightly from conventional groups of trade statistics (See Chap. Vp 34). 


TABLE XXV. Interim Indexes of Physical Volume of Selected Imports 


1949 1950 


Increase + Decrease - 


Commodity 


Jan.- June 1950 | Jan.-June 1950 |July-Dec. 1949 
over 
Jan.- June 1949 | Jan.-June 1948 |July- Dec. 1948 


over 


over 


1948 = 100 % % 
BANANAS cesesvissssccvecessaevecsesossancestedectecsnces +16.6 -10.2 -10.4 
Oranges, mandarines, tangerines .....ssceeceeee + 2.0 -13.8 -10.8 
RAISIN Sc cecedcecceroencartecsstesisceceswessesaseteceie + 158.5 =11.9 - 20.5 
INUUSoaWeniccccsete sacriee vscesceseccencseeseaeeesessaeecee + 39.0 -14,0 -10.3 
TOGO NIC OFM eceseeeeecsccscsececdsacseececoesscetecsices + 30.6 -21.4 + 34,2 
Pal eecaspeccccs ects csecosececccccsceriesssceses css gese S135) -1.3 -7.9 
MOTE CHIETCOM) secesccecencresccscerecrcceerecer scr ece =18.°5 HOS aL sto 
Meaeor India Diack; GireCts.c.caccscvessvececdcccs aru ied + 97.6 + 49.3 
RA WAC OLLON socheetere ecccscoccctececeenecessseseesesen +0.5 dae llonD + 40.6 
Washed and SCOUrEd WOO]... ..ecsecesesscssesceees + 39.0 stillet - 24.5 
WOFSlEDhCODSleccesecescececescecccetetsscctessesectses +17.4 -12.6 ~34.1 
Worsteds andsSergeS crecececteccterccsscessetecsoes SPT -11.8 -16.4 
Artificial silkeandefabrics).e.tstevcccecesseceeves - 49.9 - 27.9 ~35.8 
Sisal istle and tampico fibre.......cssvcoeseevees +87. 2 -11.9 ~ 40, 2 
Newspapers and periodicals ......... +19.3 +12.7 +12.7 
Book and other paper.........- Otae -0.4 + 5.0 + 16.5 
MPOMPOLE fos cane ecoe cee seh cevnokedecetestccvweseesececes -37.6 ~ 48.5 ~ 48,0 
Minplatostesscsreces secs esecneseuessosecevnceversieess -97.5 “97.7 - 80.9 
” 7 

ee eee ce -9.4 + 182.6 +94,3 
Angle beams 35 lbs and heavier .....ssssseeeees - 27.5 -10.6 - oe 
Machinery and equipment (except farm).. -10.2 = 225 1 i = : 
Farm implements and machinery2 .-.....s.e++8 alee + wae ate 
Automobiles, trucks and parts .......sscseeseees 7 2120 ey aa 8 -39.2 
Min in bIOCKS, PigS, DAFS ....<.ecccossesserseseees -9.2 37. : 

encore oe Soho corr ieee 
Heavy electric equipment(except machinery) +3.3 aoe ae 6 
MAC EM ANIC (LLC pc cceecsecsssss cer asessetestesstsece -10.3 mes Ea 
PNAtADLOWEIC. sossescssusseusesssssessesetsteaseve =3.8 Baas 17.5 
PUENPACLUR OBL ass etcsss ccec¥bseteeessceetsaveicooss + 12.6 ears 45,3 
IPUMINOUSICOeesecssececcssteecsenteersccceescecer ~3.2 99.1 -1.9 
Plate and Window ZlaSS....sececesseseseeseneeeers mone 49.1 246 
Crude petroleum for refining ........ssseeseceeees +1.3 : 425.7 
ETL ZORisvdacecescics Scorseueacdccevecevessscseeececes + 4.5 ere i ie 
Paints and paint materials .......ssseseeseeeeeees ie 5.2 - 38.0 
DBOGMINNCOMPOUNGS .cvescscncecsescoesseesoseccssens rag 4 } 10. 6 +5.0 


RN DHCTAANGMES PFOdUCtSsccccccsceccsvecssscsescene 


1. Average for the five months ending May, 1950. 


2. Includes tractors. 


B. CURRENT MONTHLY SERIES 


TABLE XXVI. Donestic Exports, Re-Exports, I 


mports, and Balance of Trade with All Countries, by Months 


(Values in $’000,000) 


Average 


1935-39 1950 


DANIAN sencencccesuceense cance BEC OOSRECCUCOCHBEDOIECO CIO OUCH DOONOOR AOA IOCIOBOHS 


ICDUUALVisscccacetes@ tect vacbsecseaeesacasciwsiscicce vent sccccscsccesssasesestclsscve 


MAEOiisesevccstcevccsetivepesceteseccacaceeccr cescetseseeccontecadsceeCevconesss wese 
ADillsesesscesscess peace SEDER OS OCOCHOD DO SROO CE HOS OS OZEOECOLONOESBOSUaRSeEOCHSCSCD 
MaVigivaencccsuscacsecceweetueusseuss sees sesseasceccesecesevesraceedescserectcnsiosse 


RIMAGE nas delnsmeceasere cures cesccedoes cosscbecevdcccsceccececasccececesecessesassi este 


LOtAlepcccatennesessarcsescsapesccercacserscrccccectcacntatscarsesccnneasseetten 


February.... 


ADI livrcccsscosccctccscccceconccecccdectcrcescocccecsescctsscecesereecercscececere 
MAyiccscccceccvcsesccestcnsesescecusccevcacsceccesccectisccsesccreccsosseccccecenecs 
DUNCesestevccrcccescersrecerescwerseeccsecscccceceseccsetesentoccesancerseccce net 
Sep tembelecssecaterscesancctarcscewesesrcoreces see stcccsesenecoseeceereeeesee. 
OCLODER sccsascacccsenscnsccccsceteccetretns cocareccsccrecentecesenccteectenceenee 
INOVEIDERS-scsuscsccesetecseseostececencetrec steenteeccenseneccsureoerneencnacea 


DECEMDCIseeasscassasnecerceterrecsceretrsececcecaeetececsceoccconcuenesce siemens 


MOtaliScccccscesscorescctcesescccscrstscercccotccesscecacccereccteeenetocnes 


ANUATYiecworvovccdedssetuseorecsescocacccatattietenscocacecsoteeener eet aaes eae 
FOCDPUBTYsccccscccnutecdenseusees Seccesncceccsscbasenbocesccseccoveresiececsvenccees 


MAT Chivstenccscesscscesccerscceccnsasccsdecseccesscasocceccveeonc tine 


DENLEMDETccscccsscescececnescccccssesceccsocerevesnccsereceernte ene 
OCIODE Neccessncccstcsstec cccucossscecesteoterecretercomeerr te eee 
INGV.EMDEKescoseressteg tecsess ste ccccssveccncettesecealccocen eeeereeTe ee 


WD CCEMPELscsasacvesssensstesccecsceresocce rere eee ee ee 


MOU eceveaccrencsnascasecsccecenosacenetacenncsacscccesosnecetestececeten: 


EN EDM ALY cacsccnsescscnuseasccrecersenccrsccteocceceseessecons tee eee 


MAY sctansuccrsccseceacscecsccceccrtercecectertte cities ree 


Up Cieecccscecscocdnecececcsscccsecccceesener en 


November... 


DECEMDELsccccevensarcerscesacssereccrensentreteneerti eee ee 


Total 


PPP OS OS OE STOOL ESOS OOS OTS OOD OO SUSS OOS OES EOE OSEE DOES SOO ESO DOSE ESOS OOSSOOS 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


62.8 208.6 235. 4 237.0 221.2 
57.4 179.5 208. 3 205.0 199.5 
UBlon! 209. 0 228.4 216.8 228.2 
48.5 190.9 212.3 237. 8 205.5 
75.6 267. 8 282.3 272.9 287.0 
73. 3 272.7 233. 5 255. 1 289.2 
74.4 236.6 250.9 241.3 
lio! - 221.3 224.1 251.7 
76. 8 218.6 283. 0 228. 4 
91.3 250. 8 307. 0 269.1 
95.0 253. 1 293.9 292.3 
81.3 266. 2 316.4 285.5 


884. 5 2,774.9 3,075.4 2,993.0 1, 430.6 


RE-EXPORTS 


2.6 
2. 1 
3.5 
4.2 
2. 6 
2.6 
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IMPORTS 


211.9 
200. 2 
237.4 
230.9 
290. 2 
282.5 


44.6 
42.9 


140.3 
117.0 
139.9 
160.8 
164. 2 
157.7 
161.6 
163. 2 
156. 1 
186.4 
198. 2 
181.9 


173.8 
177.1 
208. 9 
225. 6 
240. 3 
231.1 
226. 8 
204. 6 
208. 1 
254.5 
229.1 
194.2 


1, 927.3 2,573.9 1, 453.1 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


+33. 0 
+28. 1 
+33.9 
-11.6 
+62.4 
+3.0 
+28.4 
+ 20.0 
+64.4 
+66.0 
+58. 2 
+87.3 


+473. 1 


-4.9 


1, Values not adjusted for military equipment retumed to Canada (cf. Table I). 
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TABLE XXVIII. Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, 


Average 
1935-39 


67 


Imports, and Balance of Trade with the United States, by Months 
(Values in $’000,000) 


1950 


MICUILUEW Viarseaccesesed eevee ssetcccececcasteece see cedccieceedccscsccecccocccdeceesees 
TIC DDUAN Viedcesewsietepeccceess ccccces ssesecbececccstccccceccocevaccsctsctccteececce 
NIG Wesiipe tee cecheces caressbeces scose ceeds eseesceseccnceecssewescetcccee ceseccoedeces 


URULO auewetacenetotrecrtercrcetereeecrascdccecds sees se cseastecseseccoesetoonteeecses 


DElODeT senses ctsecteccsccoccotses crecececieceeereerenteccecosccneccorvectecencs 
INOVEMMDERosecscescncceccccscesesedernnececcrseetedsseecscceccsessonceceoneesecs 


De Cem pClincsesseesccescecuscsesseurccescsteccccccrses cee sccccccesceredcccctescsss 


OLA Nocewaceceneeecosececcsisesecccos cece cosceceodels se easeceesoboccccorece css 


IAUULOLVA veuteen cesaencesatses esos smoresetercecetcacacesccsescscascsestotsessese® d 
IMCD arVisesccrscseceses seecectteesscesanesers 


MONG Iivesassceceececceeesscoesesescesecesasces 


MibVineceestecsestaresestscesetescbecetceeseccercceeteeetescseseccsesceeccceseseeees 


UN Cucepretaccedseseccsccccocesecsececocascstosecetceeeseccetcessoaccessetesescces 


AUGUS Unecesccesscvcesccevcoceescoceeueecccceccesecccceeserscsccconecsessctescsecss 


DOCEMDET ...sceccecececcscesesccccscvcrccecescsccsceseccesccesccsccccccsoccccsces 


POCA rccccecccsesetiecesceccavssetccssrcaccctecsecsuacbesesccedsssenecsccsess 


WOUTMANY senesacectetsersecetesceceercaveececcscesecectestnscceesteresssescstsesssce 


RC DUNALVicesceecvestesescsecsssctcreccevessce coceceetetteresssescevecceeebrescuces 


IM Ceseseseesteacuceederdcersedccee secrete resececascseteervcetscescdocascecceceses 


DEDL EMD eI ccecssecusecocscecs ttvertacsnccesccesccssccrescccesstecescustocessccess 
OClODerirececescoctesevessccvectcvecestececceccsctscesscsesctoscesccscemsscceneess 
INOVeEMDEI cccccsestecedcceesavececesesecerserccterdcessececoscctecsatoeecccccceses 


DOCEMDEMssescesesccscessesersdeccetcssecssesceeseocseeseveovecoocesosrssssconcs 


Wi Otalosseccescecescacsceccssssscsccccecccesecccteecesscccesecenstssecreosc eee 


PADUA Yccesevcccacsosessececsesascce 
February ...e.seeee 


IDE lccccdcadcdscsscocccscdescsscscccececccscseecccvetensesecescrsescsescosseccssce 
MaAVeccaccoscestecscccuscescccacctecescseescstecesceccccsocoecesssccodecsssosotscsce 


DUNC scaccscevcccccecsseecsuccesesectcecescccceoescscssccesccccatececosescensesceccs 


September.. aeee 
WCLODETicessescocccecucccccscsctcccccrcescoccoccssocscessscescousesscsteccsconcese 
NOVEMDET .ccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccvcccccoscccccccscoccsccossccorcs 


DCCOMDEIecececccecesoscccescccscesccccccescsccccoccessssccoscecocescecesesesoses 


Total... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccsccvccccceseesccscoocs 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


79.5 
69. 4 
83.1 
88.3 
79.8 
82.0 


82.1 
81.4 
87.5 
102. 4 
92.9 
106.0 


1, 034..2 


105.0 

94.8 
IBS 
109. 2 
114.7 
109. 8 


118.9 
114.0 
162. 0 
148.9 
163.3 
147. 8 


1, 503.0 


122.4 
110.7 
121.2 
113.9 


104.4 
115.4 
113.7, 
148. 1 
171.3 
159.8 


1, 503.5 


116.0 130.9 
106.7 128.8 


154.3 
137.8 
175. 4 
177.7 


904.9 


RE-EXPORTS 
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Dee pee 
caeks . 
WWAAIDMHD AOU an 


i 20.6 


IMPORTS 


12.0 


97.4 
86.0 
100. 1 
114.8 
113.4 
106. 6 


112.5 
123.1 
115.8 
140.4 
149.5 
145. 6 


1, 405.3 


- 33.2 
- 27.1 
- 32.4 
-41.9 
- 39.9 
- 38.5 


- 35.9 
- 45.6 
44.7 
-39.4 
-58. 1 
- 60. 1 


- 496.7 


136.4 
138. 4 
165, 1 
181.6 
184.7 
174.7 


168.9 
155.3 
163. 0 
190.4 
174.4 
141.7 


1,974.7 


150. 0 
136. 8 
138. 3 
159.5 
145. 0 
154.9 


149.5 
136. 1 
152. 7 
160. 2 
163. 4 
159. 4 


1, 805. 8 


164.8 
148.8 
169.0 
177.3 
172.1 
176.9 


160.3 
143. 6 
158.0 
167.6 
162.7 
151.0 


1,951.9 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


-55.38 
- 67.1 
- 80.2 
-91.6 
- 102.7 
-90.5 


- 84.9 
-71.6 
- 73.8 
- 86. 2 
- 79.8 
- 33.9 


-918. 1 


- 43.2 
- 40.5 
~ 24.2 
- 48.0 
- 28.7 
- 43.5 


- 28.6 
- 20.3 
+11.4 
-9.6 
+1.5 
-9.9 


- 233.6 


154. 5 
143. 1 
160.9 
162. 2 
195.5 
188.3 


1, 004.5 


-21.5 
- 12.8 
-3.7 
- 22.9 
- 18.2 
-8.4 


- 87.6 
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TABLE XXVIII. Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, Imports, and Balance of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Months 
(Values in $000,000) 


Average 


Month 1935-39 1950 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


er 


64.9 
Bley: 
59. 2 
44.4 
85.1 
54.2 


56.3 
52.5 
47.9 
65.6 
56.7 
48.5 


48.6 
30. 4 
30. 1 
25.8 
48.5 
52.5 


OCLOD GI eccsanveaccacaccessevesccslect ccccestsccceccecnscncescornenteneerceoec nts 
INOVIEIMDElicnssusescccrecetecces corcecerteteeccecence snack ccceccecccenastirecrere 


Decembere.cecscccesve Cadeureerss eeeaacdedecescottesscédetsuscoccsccecoetonces era 


686.9 235.9 


UMOLa | ces reuse cscituvanorsessvusecrasdcracscsasss sbcctsesesaccccetcorearedeesen 


RE-EXPORTS 


VAMMATYwserescrcescersccescas Seupeeeogesioe CHOOSE socucoere soecesesececeses snnc 
MCDMUERYccseseccesee covcccce seseciweveccenseces savevenesucucscsincdceese ecveccccce 


e 
. 
. 


MON Chi erarscsesttacteceteccsecssscterco cs ccesresen i tibat cesar en 


eoss 

SSo°2 

oo°coo 
os 


De are susesen snes ceeds cavetcseccecetstsersscsedcpreseesr eran ene 


. 


1 1 1 1 1 

1 0 1 1 i 

1 0 2 1 1 

(0) 1 1 1 . 5 

MaYeerscscscses Ssteveseussicecsadsccsusececesevedcsnedostercce eens dasanvescecoters Oar 0 Ps} 0.2 oo 
2 aera ear eeces SURG SOROAL DORIC BACCRISOCCOCEDIOC ICC DOOD AC OBES Ocal Oot ae 0.1 0.4 
JUlViceeceestecabesccacesscviccssetetcceacscccrte atavaccvascersceseuse seacerecccenes 0.1 0.1 0.2 052 0.5 
AVlEUStsescsces SNOrOOC UC eucsbstarcoessecvencsensecescascocscecesvecethadocccee (1 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.4 
DPEDLOMP ON eacccnstnecesesccseesssametcecrccecssdeceteteereenecten 0.1 Om 0. 4 05.3 0.5 
OCLODE Ieee secccctantscceane then ccc tente ce een Cece Sone TE Re ore mn 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.5 
INOVEIMD Chiawrcesseccccrsatercacerccertcrecetetesetoreenncs ren eee ee OseE 0.3 O52 0.2 0.4 
DC CENIDGlewscvepeccsesesoresesee setae creecestesesecectner icc crite mene Os 0.1 0.2 OZ 0.3 
Ota ses cose csscass Saaseasulsvevaaserseseseaesacecckasssesnaceaeorertacesset 1.1 1.3 2.5 1.8 4.3 


IMPORTS 


IDC DEUAIViecscccetece eerec case sacctt Oren te ee 500 ; 
MACH wssesaccacsacecassccseccencctrer erence uses ae 10. 


ANU le eceasessaccsecctecerscecccneterere eecccceccee 


MGViaweeaansccacvccsetee ceaavessérenccoscecesccteesecesce 


JUNC ocesescs moessaaesee Peasetecnsessesevosasesseseccscetecees 


DULY Soeecccccvacesseccoeseeee SERRE COCOCOnS eacteaeeresvescoscccecavtescecesenceccece 
SEDLCMBER secrccsacstescesccececneene, 
Octobereecerstscreteceenernectes 


° 
COOCOURW OBIROKHO 


el eee ont oe 
OW ROP ms SCNrNwWOMM 


Pe COSC Osorno eo DOS SOS SCO EeEOBeOD OLE 


December..... 


FOP OOOO ESO E EOL OEEOESO OS OE TSO OOD OOOH OOS CODE OEE SEO oEeeeeoNS 


POUL seasmtssscsaxnn seas ls sneasesuacsveasssagesacdesnccasertoaccobnaccs ccc 124.0 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


see beset 
+ 14.6 
+15.6 
+9. 1 


soe oe eecccecreccccececeecececcccseescccnssoesecccecs te 


+31, 2 
+24.9 
+36. 2 
+19.8 
+36. 2 
+7.3 


+18.6 
+57. 5 
+42.4 
+32. 1 
+43.3 
+47.8 


+22.8 
+5.3 
-2.4 
- 3.6 
+12.4 
+15.5 


POPP COC eeeree ores oerereereeeccererersceseeeeeeosese 


see eeercccceceveecscccccesescceecccceccssccceceseeesccsscccccuee +18.3 


AUPUSUarcescheercasnecetnire: 
September...... 
October.... 
November... 


December Oe eee ence ceeccereneeeeeseeerceseesee sees ccecsscesecccccoucccceeccccces 


eiscsaseteseavesececeso +19.4 
aga seusescesedensnewe +20. 0 


tee eeeeccereccecreccceneccceeeenesecsscssesescceesscces +27.5 


Ose ereeseeeneoecesesceccesscceccessceecccccceeccscscecececes +28.4 


+22. 


TOL asic nscsccsocasnervertensucntsneacctsrtasa¢esdakannenayetogeenteccccenc +230. 8 +397.4 +50. 0 


1. Values not adjusted for military equipment returned to Canada (cf. Table I). 
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TABLE XXIX. Domestic Exports by Leading Country Groups, by Months (United States and United Kingdom 
excluded) 


(Values in $’000) 


Period Newfoundland Nether aad Other O.E.E.C, ; raat Other 
Teelang Commonwealth? Members3 Latin America Poreien® 
sr 
1948: 
JANUATY - JUNC. .cssesecvsseeserscevecevenseseaees tee 23, 540 78,147 46, 729 133, 706 59,197 aay 
BR EEOC CG Issa saierscevescirtesgsstsgseuars 31, 515 114,173 46, 338 170, 486 64, 552 70, 700 
1949: 
January - JUNC.....0.00s OOOO eeedesarees sc Roce 9, 2298 120, 413 38, 187 118, 109 63, 073 53, 127 
JULYSDECEMDEPicccesecasessnsscnse Noceniecelecess = 109, 010 33, 228 125, 583 62, 550 61, 089 
1950: 
JANUALY - JUNC... ..ccreccseevssvevess Ce eeeeeeeees see - 75,198 25, 794 74, 856 60, 824 59, 308 
1948: 
PANMOTVaeovtarcupectereceetescucecscanceecdecersvnye Best) 9,479 9, 692 Zool 7, 879 DST, 
FUCWDUATV ievecccspectacceceresssesseserseccetsinestetiese apo L0 10, 205 5,506 20, 205 oF 528 11, 446 
MENG lisivabisere cee ciietisteslee tsesidecstsinsiccseise reese teins 3,005 9,382 8.37 18, 142 8, 753 9,936 
ALOT ttccenceee cee lovee econ tecscecccesseesseeset sor ate 3, 92. 14,995 6,308 17, 689 8, 891 Se ihe} 
IMA Vises ceacesican sine cles secs sielnctiessacestacie ss sicievien ais 5,168 16, 541 9, 020 28, 852 1B} Peas) 10, 886 
AILS). caghootnococ toconoct Soodoononadannunioosoosunccand 5, 002 17, 544 8, 066 22,204 10, 921 6,365 
UtRY sGananeconcuesoononce Seumacwcerasccaiecseccmecelen 5,053 14, 540 4 31,651 its alee, 6, 263 
INUGTISL seeeeecaceceee es SORDOROBOCAOO Mebsaceecestacesie 4,314 isk 2A) 1, 306 LOST 6, 790 e837 
SCDUCM DCI anus smcceetdertessieeevscciotestenee ses oan 7, 206 12,465 7, 329 26, 414 10,946 8, 768 
Bevoberntt as. se bi Ad oo 4, 448 17, 786 8, 479 37, 635 11, 214 13, 738 
INOVEIMNDE Ee eccc cee deccecee disses cctecceereestiicsscece 4, 816 22,491 Hats} 16, 885 8,055 14, 433 
DIECEMDCT eine clacewiiceeielssaseiescetaseacececesessine 5, 679 31, 681 8, 089 40, 845 16, 394 19, 661 
1949: 
POMUATYccsisieciscies vesesisetedsscticcwsssseuceesceltss sss 3,319 Z,a00 6, 530 16, 218 7,953 9,892 
FRO DEUALY) ccevioeseccceeedecsseesscsscese cee ses ese ewes 2,404 13, 032 4,494 16, 946 8, 711 8,613 
VETS ARR ho. ERD a 3, 506 16, 301 6, 458 11,037 9,779 9,101 
(yet HARES Aa 8 Oe ag = 21, 050 6, 064 19, 886 10, 151 8, 086 
MaAVatesvccsisivecideceseebeseses ticcvscesvestortisneseess - 25, 009 7, 887 26, 457 11,852 9,103 
ULC veces ssiicinvsleeniseivetsee trivsiscescisesteseuecse veces. _ 23,659 6, 753 27, 564 14, 627 8,330 
UU LWavacare ces se ceoevninesedassccsscsocaicgeecee sens Rees - 24, 779 By OH 23,145 Te PPAS) 6,419 
AUPUSLcccscierscscswsee sense cesses nceiseceseeeetesices - 18, 299 6,517 24, 557 13, 346 11, 480 
SEplEMbersc.sccesse tes ceevesscecssciesie ve cvasse's ages - 14, 603 6, 149 20,186 8, 107 8, 876 
WCLOMENceacecsiiencids seieciele sivasiee ce seciscn csi ceaee' 50 - 12, 138 4, 741 12, 824 9,645 9,655 
MNOMGIIDE Tia cess cece teccaiertensciccesiccees esse siabsir sees - 17, 206 5; 105 21,150 OF 221 1, ee 
DECEMDEL ss.codvadeccescosscacsscseccesstesssersens - 21,385 5, 409 23, 722 14, 405 11,385 
1950: 
RIEMIUIATY Settee sceese oer etecercsesrsocesseecsetees sei, 8, 454 12, 046 
ile DTUALY, cat vecesn eae et eee sesce ccs sccasetmoresteness 10,501 7, 877 
MAREC HI OEtYeaeetsceaticteeterncsscqoscancereres sees ens 9,425 12, 008 
oe Me ee 9 ee 11, 190 9,030 
VIELV pense sasienenisenisetsivss crsecccslosvee nes teisecinselvsee 19, 544 
OVI SeSaonindodcodcanune sacedeusevesascpeeeesecnvesinas 16, 083 


Note. Ireland is included in both the Commonwealth Members and O.E.E.C, groups. 

1. Australia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and Union of South Africa. 

2. Excludes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. 

3. Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Madeira, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. ‘ . Ae 

4, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela, 

5. Includes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. 

6. 3 months only. 


Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Azores and 


(Values in $’000) 


Commonwealth : 
Period Newfoundland | Members! and they Pee wee Other 


Ireland 


Commonwealth2 Members2 America* Foreign> 


1948: 
January - June.....6e Mexvecners A600 Raeeactcnneccrs 3, 367 43,937 107,072 22,301 
July -DECEMbET.ccccccccsscvccesccers sinaneepesase 7, 124 44, 869 114, 188 18,705 


1949: 
January -June....... eee nats aceecedeeeeenses wee 918& 40, 774 40, 299 86, 450 18, 343 
July - December....... Seng0000 BECO DOS UCGOCOOC Radeas _- 38, 559 36,134 105,572 28,391 


1950: 
JANUALY - JUNC... .eeeseseee sooagosucddy eiaie senate _ 
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TABLE XXX. Imports by Leading Country Groups, by Months (United States and United Kingdom excluded) 
90, 054 Spee 


1948: 
Fenisryse ss cvacesnese a at Sesadecetaves Ses 1,314 4, 806 3, 289 15, 496 2,937 
FREDIUAL Vis cas cceidem as easaccepenusesse scree se scsees 5a 287 3, 398 2,616 14, 130 2, 894 
Marchi Mercsaeisesicnses OB OOO DH TOCEAEBOUOL DOO Ruieiewsiete 272 a, SyAt 3,667 LOST 3, 443 
April .s<s Smaceseeckaewons maaiinarsssoesasuuentsens ee 222, 9,085 3, 705 20, 077 3,932 
MaYicnccoesvecevscsece sey Ragetsicee ee GUT aaodoraeccaoche 303 245 GroDI 18,549 4, 748 
JUNE secwesvinewnsiccss centers RGORDAOOOOS ahissea Se aeieeees 969 10, 646 5, 245 19, 683 4, 346 
AUN coeRoggud Wee sie Saesss ees noonsGeasonondos opacndond 1,301 10, 542 4,795 21, 316 2,618 
AUBUSE..+.ccces Sscarees GoudonEoosonecOoGne SOCEOBIOL 1,596 11, 209 4,030 20, 373 PWIA 
September sc... .sc-ccrtanoe Ratteewes neces BOODOCOOHEG 1,044 9,433 4,853 18, 506 3, 847 
OCtTObeencascestcsencaves meiecsecee tveesees Seccen's eds 1,169 13, 802 6, 850 20, 528 3,998 
November .......05 NE SOO OTS COCHOBOGOSHCOn500IOnUUG 1, 821 8,028 7, 070 16,578 2,918 
DECEMbEL ssecsmeaevacveacoveeececetecwares sureties 793 6, 903 12, 259 16, 887 2,954 | 
1949: 
ANUWALY 5s he vsiee veisieniieise ents ea BobGnodonG Reeeetioess 414 By, atile3 6,198 14, 184 oS 
February ....ce0s. SOS ORDOOS OCDOOCQOOSnOONO AT IADTOOCO : 190 Hote 5, 323 13, 689 3plo6 
Marchiscstesssissrs ren slataieletsia(eisieeists ers aisisiteteloateiatre sate 314 7,629 6, 878 13, 983 DOIORS f 
ADI lieescnesiseswasbaesaversenstencesrestacrececeseete - Ce ls 6, 728 11, 682 2, 629 
MA Viecsesietacesescle SORUOSSDONHUONOSOGHN Raieieeiene _ P59. 7,097 16,915 4,729 | 
HUNG cas suisioniesese cee eatieasrccceinecccecacns araineuicene == 11,012 8,075 15, 998 3,388 
DULWiseticsessveeseses’s ROCCO AOD Beever sasieteieesis siuan's me = 9, 806 By pay! Os LES 2 yy si) 
JTRS Ge Saagtiquoonbaccosaarosopede Salesiesies aatscisinerersiets ae - 10, 227 5, 441 15, 288 4, 858 
September.........006 a dieishinteeeees aecneceuesicnsts - 9,513 5, 776 16, 726 3,891 
Octoberceccsces Uewicaitaaaiinenswccscelsste Cacsn eon se = Li 232 6, 342 17,726 3, 893 
INOVEINDER scnesseceess vdescassetesces Jseaes Fob bonnet - 10, 064 71, 666 18, 752 5,340 
DECEMPDEN vaca see Condauccngaoaeeadans weisesesvewsieasve - 5, 149 5, 398 20, 307 6, 623 
1950: 
RIQMUATY oc es vese dessneat iad peers Aeon BSasaeas vale — 6, 341 125355) 3, 636 
ISLE UIE wily Ban Bocric he CRA RERE HERE Aare eemeeaeees — 7,085 10,571 4, 881 
March..... salsasieaiemetlectatene SCORES CONOOTGOAUANGS ~ 6, 880 18, 238 4,711 
ADIIIE ses sae seco encanvetooes Nig vacesoescueteesiers KS ~ 7, 396 14, 908 5, 247 
Ma viueainsas eds snccverwecn sceescemsee enn ac soocee suns ~ 8, 208 18, 776 7, 812 
JNM Oisieencsleacee cota ecevereusmeacen caster ten eene ree - 10, 049 15, 203 10,970 


Note. Ireland is included in both the Commonwealth Members and O.E.E.C. groups, 


1, Australia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and Union of South Africa. 

Ds Excludes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. 

3. Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Azores and 
Madeira, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 

_ 4. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba. Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 

Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

5. Includes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. . 

6. 3 months only, 
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TABLE XXXI. Interim Indexes of Prices! and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports? and Imports? , by Months 
(1948= 100) 


Months 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


PRICE INDEXES 
Domestic Exports? 
January..... = Wille 7? 86.7 ilies, ; 
February . ~ 78.1 88.1 99.2 106. 4 103.8 
MaPCh we .seeeeeeseevers vs ie 78.1 88.5 98.4 104.9 104.9 
are Ceveeceeeeeccecees Senses msWisiseiisiasuisesiisiesieeses _ 78.9 90.6 99.1 104.5 106.1 
AY cerscosecveessvcovevsvcevenes evenivooevesicessis coos <= 1969 Sh 97.8 103.9 105.3 
UNC gaveccsecasercs So ccrrceceveccseveeccssecveveseces _ 80.3 93.6 97.8 103.6 107.7 
SS etre Pci seleter cn scerntesash vss vanessooesss . 1563 80.7 92.6 98.6 101.9 - 
ANGUSES chertsawstoesscese Meace dete neeeseescheste: eae 80. 2 93.6 99.9 101, 2 = 
September....... sseeeseees veeeeeeeees se eveseeseeees 76. 1 80, 2 93.9 102.6 100.0 = 
October...... seseveeessecerecseseseces see eeeeeeeees 76.7 81.9 94.1 104. 3 102.9 = 
NOVEMDET ......00.0005 SCOOnCRONOACOS pisieisteninie stn nietsie 76.8 84.5 94.3 105.0 103, 4 ats 
DECIDE ec eece rites ccecwens Re staaeencete tac 76.8 85.9 95.0 104.9 103.7 = 
Annual AVerage ....ecessceeeseeereeeseeeneees - 79.9 91.6 100. 0 103.1 = 
PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 
JAN UAT Hemmer cetteatase es sce tnenececer sai esescees = 95.6 93.9 94.4 86.7 82.6 
MebnUAry eect seer eeeces ce ieee eres AS = 76.6 19.5 82. 0 15.2 75.0 
- 89.1 92.1 90.5 80.6 84.38 
= 88, 2 Sane 83.7 88.38 75.6 
_ 96.2 114.6 112.6 102.5 106.4 
= 80.9 1S ar 92.4 96.0 104. 8 
Addon AadendosaSnondNosonsensonAdoon 146.5 Spl 7 99.7 9953 92.4 = 
PAULUS Usen cestielesciceies Teves beac aieisieisieisineis aiireeisiee UG sa 118.1 O23 87.6 97.0 -- 
SEDECINDEDS comes cesinsicecieviencsesecicecies AQaoACO0oR0 WN 5 O20) 90.8 107.6 89. 1 = 
October..... aotcnsapibecitensveesesinsrnces secsisietwense 115.9 Ohare 103.9 114.3 102.0 — 
INOViETND Ever ssensesscessenesivsiesc Ricslesterieiievsisinies'e 2b 2) LONie 2 104, 2 109, 2 LTO SS - 
DECEMDER veccccccsesesess Sdatincgonoad Coscarmonsbode TLS 96.3 109.4 AT 107, 4 = 
Annual AVETAZE oc.csecccsececcrcereccocecesers - 94.1 98.5 100.0 94.4 = 
PRICE INDEXES 
Imports:* 
DADUALY Sera sucssseseesaee seat cas ees aeceeew seen sass — 74, 2 81.0 97.1 103.3 107.3 
PCD UA Vee secstcsie leisicocesiiesieninerscissccsien Scoot sacle _ 714.7 S22 98.0 103.9 107.9 
MANGE Wisilece ste sivasiescsise piureciteiesisle Brecicrdecoecss - 74.7 83.9 98.0 104.1 109.0 
PDE eaiieitactee cess veciemeeris estos cscivesiere® Soucdack - Kor 86.6 99.1 104.6 109.8 
IMAViaeasrscasnsicevessiiessetesssiiessssicese Bice scdiseiciine 5 — 17.4 88.5 99.8 OA 109.0 
SURE Sever sees SAODOOISSRN EO CEOS COHSORUAHOONS Sonnnnece _ 17.4 88.5 99.9 102.0 109.3 
ULLViaeerts sce aise eielalsininieisiesialtiee iio eeieler sisisieinetiereie isis ssl 0 74.5 Wile P 87.9 98.8 101.0 - 
PAUCATSiaactenaetne ns seer scienisesies sinecie Meteineie sre sels 74.6 77.6 87.6 99.5 100.9 = 
SCULCDIDE leases ccmumstesivecerersececsincesiccece anacc 74.0 76.5 89.3 100, 2 101.4 = 
October...... Me caaariosiissisisissrenineseaiseeesrin nowadac WAS HGS 90.1 101.7 101.9 _ 
November .......++ : S00 1869 lions 92.8 102.6 104. 4 = 
DECOM NETawenwe sieve wesc sivesicses sessions 74.6 80.3 95.2 102.8 LOT = 
Amnual AVerage .....sscceeseeees Snoantmooonoan 16.5 88.0 100.0 103.2 _ 
PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 

DANUALV ses eseeseees Reasasieesasisiseitissivesieconese secs ss _ 85.8 

HC DRUAT Vaeecessese Sener aleaieistereislalsiseisiaersisie'« Saocdoac — (lene 

Mar Clinnmeesentersenccreedstccdececsetceson scsi _ 85.3 

ADDL arecastestencdesscscesscesserseccsss Recee - 95. 9 

MA Vawaessccesnsesisvesescsecsiveeseanessceesece 566 - 96.0 

OUNE secsoconeserscoes - EASED DAOOIOSS Sensipenesereseus - 92.6 

CITB an odagnaceonconiacooccosccdonenacononogs: aoaseds : 83.2 95.2 

FUL UGUsnsasvsaicwsceeisisssseseieensieeresscenstiossscns 716.7 95.7 

SEDLCINDEN cescieeeeascewecaesaersiccoseusscses donont 74.5 92.8 

82.8 110.7 

Silent 115.8 

73.6 103.0 

Amnual AVECrage .....scccsessscsecsevesssecese - 95.4 


1. Unit values and specified wholesale and retail prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945-June, 1950 (1948=100)”, 
D.B.S. October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8), Also Ch. V, p. 33. ieee ees . 

2. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition, monetary oes 

3. Excluding: imports of merchandise for the use of the United Kingdom Government; temporary imports for ex 
and non-monetary gold. 


monetary gold. mA 
hibition or competition; monetary 


* 
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TABLE XXXII. Net Exports of Non-Monetary Gold 


(Values in $’000,000) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 


Average 


Month 1935-39 


PANUALY sesureaces eens Bocnndocosconnddarseenodo mieasepecaces Memecuete ses creates 
FE DMUAPY ys ccavoceseesstsvascseseccveeavsadesccoeteleveceescess Seopites AGAOGSOaNEEaOr 
MATCH eccsncnhoveanes eeeen iewescetncereres eeeaeeeeedeees cuore docanccecooo Aoc0n0 


September......... Risiiieaisnarievestiesnemsesie sialnlatholdiere sstawranientien vigaiiecisetsve ste 
MCCODETSnccccessestieosae a0 
INGVEMDET verscvnsssunsccereccssserste Riise sieiesteiere eeaisasslssoniosacaes wares Se50nKid0 
December ...... Capsnn08 Dasauevewenvesees “oocenccond Coban SORE ROSS Mecesascccst 


Total iscccskssucveces 


Ortaw a—Epmonb CLoutTIirr, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951 
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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The most notable developmentin Canada’s foreign 
trade in the first half of 1951 was the spectacular 
upsurge in imports. In spite of an increase in the 
value of exports, the increase in imports was suffi- 
cient to create a sharply adverse balance of $339.8 
million on the half-year’s trade. The adverse balance 
was due to trade with the United States, trade with 
all other countries yielding a small favourable bal- 
ance, 


Imports have been rising steadily in value since 
the end of the war, due in part to a steady uptrend 
in the level of world prices, and inpart to an increas- 
ing demand for goods in Canada. During the second 
quarter of 1950 the rate of this increase was accel- 
erated; the recovery of the United States from its 
recession had improved business prospects, con- 
sumption and investment demand were strong, and 
supplies of many imported goods had eased with the 
recovery of production in overseas countries. The 
Korean war and the resulting increase in defence ex- 
penditures further intensified the demand for goods, 
and stimulated new increases in many prices. Im- 
ports in the fourth quarter of 1950 and in the first 
two quarters of 1951 consequently reached unprece- 
dented levels in volume as well as value. 


While the steadily rising international price level 
has played a significant part in this increase, never- 
theless a larger inflow of goods was chiefly respon- 
sible for these record import values. Import prices in 
the first half of 1951 averaged some 16% above the 
first half of 1950, but the volume of imports gained 
about 24%. The volume of imports was not only 
higher than in the first half of 1950, but also sur- 
passed that of the seasonally high last half-year by 
about 9%. The combined effects of price and vol- 
ume gains raised the value of imports 45% above the 
first half of 1950, and 22% above the level of the 
last half-year. 


Exports also rose sharply in value above the 
level of previous years. In the first half of 1951 their 
value was 22% greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1950, and 3% above the seasonally high 
last half-year. Here, however, the major part of the 
increase was due to price. The volume of exports 
was over 6% above the first half of 1950 and only 
about 4% below the last half of the preceding year. 
But the increase achieved over the first half of 1950 
is qualified by the fact that in the first quarter of 
that year exports were somewhat depressed by mar- 
ket readjustment problems. 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade, by Quarters 


1950 1951 Percentage Change 
1Q 1950 to/2Q 1950 to 
1Q | 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 22) -1@ 1951 | 2Q 1951 
$000,000 % % 
Value of Trade: 

Motul exports {0% 205. .cse.4 657.0 Gov. fel? 80041 908. 9 819.6 943.0 + 24.8 +. 396.2 
Domestic Exports! ooo. 648. 9 737478 789.9 897.9 809. 2 931.0 + 24.7 + 19.1 
ee ee ee ee oan o.8 10. 2 11.0 10. 4 19.0 $27.9 26rd 

MORES, ek be tc 649.5 803.6 | 806.4 914.8 943.9 |1,158.5 + 45.3 oes 2 

Otnieiyade ee 1,306.5. | 1,594.7 \1,606.5 |1, 823-6 .|1.763.5-1 2,103.5 + 35.0 + 31.8 

STrAdeGPBalanCewe tee. eer ete cctnes Beier) - 12.5 - 6.3 Se Oita) W245 Qe lie 21 5a. - — 

Price Indexes”: 1948=100 | 
: a 

DOMeEStiCeEEXPOrtS er. eee 104. 4 106. 4 alii B A255 118.1 12005 Belisient a US 

Imports ........ : PPAR MS FC. 108. 1 | 109. 4 | Wied 115.0 122.9 | 129. 4 + ee + ee 

Terms ‘Of Trade? ooo. .cscéesscsscsesectecese 96. 6 97.3 | 100.0 97.8 96. 1 9407S) Os oes 

Volume Indexes”: 1948=100 — 

PGPECX PORES ote Sree “8 95.6 92. 4 103. 8 | 89.1 998. | 10sce a 308 

[Eee loa as See we | 111: 6 | 110.0 | 120.8! 116.6 | 135) Gy (ae ole Dal) ee let 

Constant Dollar Values‘: $’000.000 of 1948 : e 
9. TF 

FECES IEC XD ORGS teat ene ered ae een 631.90 745.8 TO etl 810.4 693.5 769. 2 a 

Imports epg ce Sp evrette 603.0 | 737.7 | 727.5 | 799.2 | 767.8 | 895.4 | + 27. 3 “ ee 

ota tinder 1, 234.0 |1, 483.5 |1,449.2 |1,609.6 |1,461.3 |1,664.6 AS : 


Unweighted quarterly averages of monthly values. 
Export price index divided by import price index. 
Sums of months in ouarter. 


pew fb 


Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic ah 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1950, 4Q, $56.8 million, 1951 1Q, $57. 


aty countries under the Defence 
4 million. See Chapter V, p. 32. 
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The rise in the volume of imports from the last 
CHART I quarterof 1950 wasmuch greater than would normally 


EXPORT PRICE MOVEMENTS be possible in such a short period in the case of 
IN 
LEADING TRADING COUNTRIES 


(INDEXES, 1950 =100) 


exports. Canada has been producing goods at or 
close to capacity levels throughout the post-war 
period. Further increases in production are limited, 
until either productivity or productive facilities are 
sharply expanded. Both productivity and industrial 
plant can usually be increased only slowly, and over 
considerable periods of time, although agricultural 
production and inventories are much more variable. 
In the short run, therefore, a rapid and sustained ex- 


UNITED pansion in the volume of most non-agricultural 
STATES exports would require a reduction in home consump- 
tion of Canadian goods. And rather than contracting, 

90 Canadian consumption of many important export 
commodities has been growing under the joint stimuli 

of a high level of prosperity and an increasing popu- 

Brae oeKe lation. Because Canadian demand for foreign goods 
represents a relatively small part of the output of 

90 those countries from which the bulk of our imports 
GERMANY are drawn, even a sharp expansion in Canadian de- 


mand such as that of 1950 and 1951 normally places 
little additional overall strain on their productive 
facilities. Expansion of the volume of Canada’s. 
imports therefore depends largely on Canadian effec- 
tive demand (including the ability to finance additional 
purchases), and is in most lines not as severely 
_IMPORTS restricted by supply limitations. 

The pressure of demand on both imports and ex- 
ports has been great throughout the half-year. The 
outbreak of war in Korea superimposed rearmament 
demand on already heavy expenditures for business 
investment and consumers’ durables in Canada, and 
further reinforced civilian demand in fields likely to 
be affected by defence production. Goods were de- 
manded both for immediate use in production and 
consumption and to build inventories to the higher 
levels required to facilitate increased production in 
many industries. They were also desired to guard 
against potential scarcities. Similar forces operated 
in other countries, and had particularly pronounced 
effects on exports of minerals, wood pulp, lumber 
and some chemicals. A part of the greatly increased 
imports obtained by Canada helped to produce an 
increase in the value of manufacturers’ inventories 
of over 25% between the second quarter of 1950 and 
the same period of 1951, but the increase in the vol- 
ume of manufacturers’ inventories in the same period 
was only about 8%. The greater part of Canada’s 
increased imports thus seems to have been required 
for current production or consumption. The same ex- 
perience was probably shared by Canada’s customers; 
any increase in the volume of Canadian goods which 
they obtained was largely required forimmediate use. 


The extraordinary post-Korea demand for goods 
by numerous nations could not wholly be supplied 
from current production and producers’ stocks. There 

ey was therefore a sharprenewal of the general post-war 
90 fi price rise which had been moderated if not halted in 
late 1948 and 1949. From June to December, 1950, 
import prices rose 7% and export prices almost 5% in 
Spite of the.moderating effects of the appreciation 
in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar in 
October, and from December, 1950, to June, 1951, a 
further rise of over 11% in import prices and almost 


AUSTRALIA 
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10%in export prices occurred. Chart I illustrates how 
general was the increase in export prices in 1950 
and 1951 among the major trading nations, and also 
illustrates the more rapid increase of Canada’s im- 
port prices than of our export prices. This led to 


some deterioration in the terms of trade, and con- 
tributed somewhat to the growing merchandise deficit. 
Towards the middle of 1951, however, the gap be- 
tween import and export prices seemed to be less- 
ening, as was the pressure on the trade balance. 


Direction of Trade 


The altered pattern of trade by countries estab- 
lished during 1950 was maintained with relatively 
little further change during the first half of 1951. The 
United States took about 64% of Canada’s exports 
and supplied 70% of imports, accounting for about 
the same proportion of trade in each category as in 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. The 
share of the United Kingdom in exports declined a 
further 2% to 14.4%, and for the first time in three 
years her share in imports was reduced, falling to 
10.7% from 12.9%. Mid-1951 statistics, however, in- 
dicated that this latter decline might be a temporary 
phenomenon. European countries continued to in- 
crease their share of both export and import trade, 
and the Commonwealth countries increased their 
share of Canada’s imports while taking a smaller 
proportion of exports. A sharp increase in exports to 
Japan was largely responsible for the increased 
share of other countries in Canadian trade. 


While the directional pattern of Canada’s trade 
showed little pronounced change from 1950, the 
value of trade with each of the leading countries and 
trading areas rose sharply. Imports from the Common- 
wealth were particularly influenced by rising prices, 
and showed a gain of 51.6%. Rubber, wool, jute and 
tin are among Canada’s leading imports from these 
countries, and all have shown much steeper price 
increases than the all-commodity average for im- 
ports. Imports from Europe rose even more sharply in 
value, by 90.8%. Here the price factor was probably 


less important than for all countries, and the volume 
gain aneven greater part of the total. The only major 
country to lag far behind the general gain of 45% was 
the United Kingdom, and even here the value of im- 
ports was up by 20%, only part of which can be 
accounted for by price. 


In exports, the greatest value gains were in sales 
to ‘‘others’’ (particularly Japan) and to Europe, 48% 
and 43% respectively, as opposed to an average 220% 
increase in exports to all countries. Exports to the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth showed the 
smallest value gains, 7.2% and 12.5% respectively. 
It is ‘doubtful whether in either of these cases any 
significant part of the total value increase was due 
to an increased overall flow of goods. But certain 
important export commodities showed particularly 
great changes in direction. Chief among these were 
lumber, wood pulp, newsprint and some base metals; 
the share of the United Kingdom and of European 
countries in purchases of these goods was sharply 
increased in 1951. 


The balance of trade was sharply adverse in the 
first half of 1951. This was the first period since 
the early 1930’s that such a heavy adverse balance 
has resulted from trade with all countries, although 
in the period of rapid economic development during 
the first decade of the century such a balance was 
usual. (The economic background of these periods 
was, of course, very different from today’s). The 
balance was due largely to trade with the United 


TABLE 2 Percentage Distribution of Canadian Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas. 


United 
States 


Common- 
wealth and 
Ireland 


Latin 
America 


United 


Kingdom Europe 


Total Exports: 
Jan. — June 1949! 
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1. Newfoundland’s share (3 months only): Total Exports 0.6%; Total Imports 0.04%; 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, 1950* 


(Values in $’000,000 U.S.) 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 
Country 1949 rr 1950 Country 1949 1950 Country 1949 1950 
World Total? ...... 55,108) 56, 651 World Total?! ...... 60,024} 59,554 World Total? ...... 115,132] 116, 205 
1. United States ...| 12,074] 10,283] 1. United States ...| 7,529] 10,074] 1. United States ...} | 19,603] 20, 357 
2. United Kingdom| 6,829] 6,307] 2. United Kingdom] 8,425] 17,286] 2. United Kingdom! 15, 254| 13,593 
3: France eat. 2tee Px fas) SOOO Se CANnadow.creeeeeest 2,934 3200!) tos @anadavss wesseees 6,015 6, 240 
Aah Cankdare.os-.ct 3, 081 SO403/ 4s France teaeenseee se 3, 278 SB OUGOMMED EE ANCOL a ceceeeetce 5, 993 6, 130 
5. Germany? ...1.4. 1123), 1, 981)), 5s Germany? «0.5... 2,237| 2,704) 5. Germany ?........ 3,360} 4, 685 
6. Belgium and Lux- 6. Netherlands ..... oo 2,067] 6. Belgium and Lux- 
embourg ....... 1, 769 1,641] 7. Belgium and Lux- embourg ....... 3, 569 3, 578 
TipeAUStraliauecscene ibs Se) 1,491 CMDOUTE eee. 1, 800 1,937] 7. Netherlands ..... 3, 164 3, 480 
8. Netherlands ..... oe 143) | Poe AUStraliaitecsecass je tase ROD | PeOs PAUSE bia seeenmeee onaoo 3, 048 
OS Brazen ee 1,089 UP S4.6)| Ocak talvase sees acsccee es 1, 498 Dy Ge2 Oot tally ieercecesetewee 2,605 2, 641 
10. Federation of Ma- NOS Indigent. epee 1,579 1, 268 | 10. India it Mcdasees 2, 862 220 
Lava ne tecssasee 718 ol lelelesSwiedentecaeecaee ce t, 170 pS 27 | leliem Sho Zlaeeeceeeaees I, AVS 2, 444 
Ble PA eres cei si eats POON, Ay 200)| 1 ap OZ oncces ueeton 1,236) 1098 | 12. SWORN oe cencns, Peg HN | 2, 285 
i2s Venezuela .: 25.0. 1,078 1, 248 |13. Switzerland...... 882 1,052]13. Federation, of Ma- 
PS shal y saccs corsitecee tO 1,199 |14 PORES of Ma- layavecs. Sees 154 2, 263 
Fensticeee ess 6 oD : 
14. Sweden .....e..ee. Taye Sa AS Oo Miportrelr ae o0h rac hire Ue 952114. switzerland...... 1,686] 1,959 
15. Argentina ........ ay 1, 065 | AITICAY ection ce out 946/15. Argentina ........ 2,065 1, 895 
Ler eee Ses te | 
1. World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of eastern Europe not reporting trade currently. 
2. Federal Republic of Germany only (excludes Russian zone), 
* Source of data: International Monetary Fund, ‘‘International Financial Statistics’’, October, 1951. 
States; here the passive balance reached $344.1 merly characterized this trade. Gold production 


million, its highest point since the 1947 half-year 
peak of $488.0 million. Unlike 1947, however, trade 
with the rest of the world did not yield a heavy sur- 
plus in the first half of 1951. The shift in the trade 
pattern over the last two years has eliminated the 
greater part of the bilateral disequilibrium that for- 


available for export of $80.4 million helped finance 
the import balance, as did a small decline of some 
$58.7 million U.S. in Canada’s official reserves of 
gold and United States dollars. The greater part, 
however, was covered by a heavy inflow of foreign 
capital. 


Canada’s Rank in World Trade 


Despite her relatively small population, Canada 
is one of the world’s major trading nations. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund publishes world trade 
Statistics adjusted to approximately the same val- 
uation basis for all countries (exports f.o.b., imports 
c.i.f.). These data show Canada to have been the 
world’s fourth ranking exporter and third ranking 
importer in 1950. Canada also ranked third in total 
trade, and accounted for 5.4% of total world trade 
recorded by the I. M. F. for 1950. For some years 
previously Canada ranked third in exports as well, 
and in 1950 the value of Canada’s exports, excluding 
gold production, was only slightly less than the cor- 
responding total for France. First and second places 
in both exports and imports were held by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, which accounted for 
17.5% and 11.7% respectively of total world trade. 
France ranked third in exports, and fourth in imports 
and total trade, accounting for 5.3% of the world 
total, and the Federal Republic of Germany ranked 
fifth, recording 4.0% of total world transactions. 


Canada’s high rank in world trade is due primarily 
to her rich endowment of forestry, agricultural and 
mineral resources. The efficient utilization of these 


resources produces a far greater supply of newsprint, 
wood pulp and lumber, of grains and some meats, of 
base metals and asbestos, and of manyother products 
than Canadian consumers and Canadian industries 
can absorb. However many products either can not 
be produced in Canada at all or can be producedonly 
inefficiently. By exchanging efficiently produced 
Surplus products for goods which can be produced 
only less efficiently (if at all) in Canada a higher 
standard of living can be maintained than would be 
possible in a more self-contained economy. It is on 
international trade of this type that Canada was 
founded, and it is on this foundation that the Cana- 
dian economy has grown. 


It is apparent that international trade is ex- 
tremely important to the Canadian economy. An 
approximate indication of how important is given by 
Table 4. In 1950 Canada stood fourth in exports per 
capita, third in imports per capita, and third in total 
trade per capita when compared with the world’s 
other major trading countries. First in per capita 
trade is Hong Kong, through which centre passes a 
great proportion of the tradeof China. This and other 
entrepot tradeis the predominant element in the trade 
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TABLE 4. Leading Countries! in Per Capita Trade, 1950* 


($U.S. Per Head of Mid-Year Population) 


Exports Per Capita (f.o.b.) 


Imports Per Capita (c.i.f.) 


Total Trade Per Capita 


Country 1949 1950 Country 1949 1950 Country | 1949 
Tih 
TeeHONE KONE i...6 2% 304 DASal || ale Veloyales Meo yeles Sa hac 359 5 

2. New Zealand..... 296 267| 2. New Zealand..... 240 sep 2: Nowra ae ae Boe 
3. Venezuela...... 235 Dato) |" Se ACERT OEY Asconscaneen Qi May Ih Bis COREE ar senoonee 444 451 
Ae CANAD cas cescceies 227 DOO eae ISTAC] Soee.ccsteccss 301 230 | 4. Switzerland..... 363 417 

5. Federationof Ma- 5. Switzerland....... 190 224 | 5. Belgium and Lux- 
VAY ae ets ercoree 118 210 | 6. Belgiumand Lux- embourg ...... 401 400 
6. Switzerland....... 173 193 CMD OURS eecene 202 ZT DEAL Stal iamraeener 415 one 
7. Belgiumand Lux- TeINOLWGLY tetisese cs cs 6 241 208 | 7. Venezuela ...... 398 a7 

WeMDOULE «2.20005 199 184 | 8. Netherlands ...... 186 204 | 8. Federationof Ma- 
Bw Alsiralia)<s........ 221 TOD, Os DENMAIK Wieveves es 191 200 layals sheets ons 250 362 
9. Trinidad and To- TO wAUSIMAlIat ee... i94 19ORIRO. Denmark. adacece « 349 356 
Dae Oeacscnc tonnes 152) 166 |11. Sweden ............ 168 168 | 10. Netherlands .... 318 344 
10. Sweden 164 157 |12. Trinidad and To- le NOMWAy 7's secsesces 363 327 
1t- Denmark’......«<... 159 156 DagOimrestcrse.tes 195 LOCH DIS WeGeTie- secretes 332 326 

12. Netherlands ...... 132 140 |13. Federationof Ma- 13. Trinidad and ‘fo- 
13. United Kingdom.. 136 125 Vaal: Menesaee sss. 131 152 AOS coanadnGao 347 324 
Ws TOME as Ssadenceoance 113 £20 jd4slrelend .,.55.....03 161 148 | 14. United Kingdom 303 269 
15. Norway ........6.- 123 119 |15. United Kingdom.. 167 TEGO os staclercccecenc? Bo 258 


l. Trading countriesas listed by I.M. F. except that Netherlands Antilles, Canary Islands, and countries with neither 
exports nor imports equal to $100 million U.S. in 1950 were excluded. 


* Sources of data: Trade = International Monetary Fund, ‘‘International Financial Statistics’’, October, 1951. 
Population = United Nation’s Statistical Office, ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics’? and ‘‘Population 


and Vital Statistics Reports’’. 


of Hong Kong since it is not a major commodity pro- 
ducing centre. New Zealand is a country which 
exports a large proportion of the primary products on 
which much production is concentrated and which 
imports a wide range of manufactured products. 
Venezuela’s huge oil exports gave that country third 
place in per capita exports, and Israel’s fourth place 
in imports per capita was due to the heavy imports 
(largely foreign-financed) necessitated by her im- 
migration program. Switzerland and Belgium are both 
countries with a lower resources-to-population ratio 


than Canada or New Zealand and, like the United 
Kingdom, have been forced to develop manufacturing 
and service industries for the world market. In per 
capita trade they ranked fourth and fifth. The United 
Kingdom ranked only fourteenth in per capita trade, 
and the per capita trade of the United States in 1950 
was only $132 U.S. Although the United States is 
the most important country in world trade, it can not 
be said that international trade is of similar impor- 
tance to the United States economy. 


CHAPTER II 


LEADING COUNTRIES IN CANADA’S TRADE 


Ever since confederation the greater part of 
Canada’s trade has been conducted with the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In the inter-war 
period the share of these countries in our trade aver- 
aged about 77%, and in the post-war period it has 
varied from 72.6% in 1946 to 79.8% in 1950. The 
constancy of these proportions, of course, conceals 
a sharp change in the individual weights of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. In the inter- 
war period these two countries accounted for roughly 
equal amounts of Canadian exports, although the 
United States provided 3.7 times as much of our 
imports as the United Kingdom. Since the war the 
share of the United Kingdom in our exports has 
steadily diminished, while that of the United States 
has grown. And in the first half of 1951 the United 
States provided almost 7 times the value of imports 
drawn from the United Kingdom (although the volume 
of imports from the United Kingdom was higher than 
ever before). 


Table 5 lists all countries which accounted for 
1% or more of either exports or imports in the first 
half of 1951. Only nine of the 124 countries with 
which Canada records trade appear in the table. This 
is not an abnormal situation for Canadian trade in 
recent periods - in the first half of 1950 only seven 
countries would have appeared in such a table. A 
further subdivision of the countries in the table is 
made obvious by a glance at the figures. The United 
States is in a class by itself, as is the United King- 
dom. Differences in the weight of other countries in 
Canada’s trade are, by comparison, negligible. 


The rapid increasein exports to the United States 
has meant a considerable increase in the overall 
country concentration of Canada’s trade. An index 


for measuring this change in concentration has been 
calculated for the post-war years 1946-1950, based 
on a formula used by A. O. Hirschman!. The index 
varies between 0 (if a very great number of countries 
each accounts for a negligible and approximately 
equal shareof trade)and 100(if one country accounts 
for all trade). For Canada the values are: 


Year pee Imports cee 
1946 46.8 75.8 58.0 
1947 46.6 diate 59.1 
1948 54.0 69.6 60.6 
1949 bbs Wot 62.8 
1950 66.6 68.5 67.6 


The increases in the domestic exports and total 
trade indexes reflect the rapidly increasing impor- 
tance of the United States market to the Canadian 
economy. The decline of the imports index reflects 
the recovery of production in overseas countries, and 
the efforts of these countries to increase their sales 
in Canada. The decline in the discrepancy between 
the domestic exports and imports series gives an in- 
dication of the decreasing bilateral imbalance of 
Canada’s trade. 


The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to 
an examination of Canada’s trade during the first 
half of 1951 with the countries listed in Table 5. 
Space does not permit a more extensive examination 
of trade by countries, but statistics in full detail of 
trade with every country are published in the quar- 
terly reports referred to in Chapter v. 


j. Hirschman, A. O.: ‘‘National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade’’. University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945. pp. 157-162. See 
also Ch. V of this Review, D. 35. 


TABLE 5. Some Leading Countries in Canada’s Trade, January — June, 1951 


Value of Percentage Share of 


Trade With 
Exports. | Imports | Trade | experts Trade 

oa "$000,000 % 
UV EM EALES <1. uc.n tee ee ee ee iL Aes © 1, 471.0 7, Wye Tl (8) Nl 
WmibeayK inedon. te. 0..0 Re ae ee ee, Se 254, 2 224. 6 478.8 12. 4 
AREY OE LCE OS Sr fore gi cad ene EM Alt ee 12.0 RON NESS 
pelgiunand muxemboure = feet eee 33.6 50. 9 1.3 
Talla Se ees... RE ee ee de Tr 22. 4 46.1 1.2 
Oe Te ei oft Bh i haha Pa Poca cage eae Gee 38.4 44, 1.2 
Federatlonor Malaya. :#. 7.5.10 ee 4.4 39. 1.0 
PU a Lai 2s Gee eh: RO Ee. ep i, eet ee 19.5 38. 1.0 

SMD ace emer ea ae 4 26. au 
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Trade of Canada with the United States 


In the third and fourth quarters of 1950 imports 
from the United States expanded rapidly, and this 
expansion was maintained in the first half of 1951. 
For the half-year period the value of these imports 
was some 46% above the level of 1950. While ex- 
ports also expanded, their growth was slower and 
their gain over 1950 values only about 23%. As a 
result of these trends the passive balance on trade 
with the United States reached $344.1 million in 
the half-year, a level surpassed only by the 1947 
half-year balance of $488.0 million. 


Several features of present conditions are more 
favourable than those prevailing in 1947. While im- 
ports from the United States in the first half of 1950 
were 1.5 times the value recorded in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, exports to that country have 
increased by 2.3 times. The United States market 
now accounts for a far greater proportion of Cana- 
dian exports than seemed probable even two years 
ago, and as a result of the reduction of bilateral 
disequilibrium in trade between the two countries, 
the passive balance in the first half-year was equal 
to only 13% of total trade, as opposed to 33% in the 
earlier period. New gold production available for 
export reached $80.4 million in the 1951 period, as 
against only $45.9 millionin the 1947 half-year. Also 
in 1951 there were substantial inflows of capital to 


Canada from the United States, whereas in 1947 
there was a net capital outflow arising particularly 
from loans to overseas governments to finance pur- 
chases from Canada. Largely as a result of such 
factors the decline in Canada’s reserves of gold and 
United States dollars from December, 1950, to June, 
1951, was only $57.38 million U.S, rather than the 
$579.0 million U.S. experienced in the corresponding 
period of 1947. This was in spite of the complete 
abolition of the emergency exchange conservation 
controls at the end of 1950, and the disappearance 
of Canada’s former large favourable balance on 
overseas trade. 


AS was pointed out in Chapter J, the basic 
reasons for 1951’s heavy imports were the extra- 
ordinary levels of investment, consumption and 
exports in Canada, and for the more rapid expansion 
of imports than exports their difference in short-run 
supply elasticity. In the second half-year the increase 
in imports from the United States over 1950 levels 
may be less great, and the passive balance on this 
trade should be lower than in the first half-year. 
However it must beremembered that although indirect 
defence imports were significant in the period under 
review, direct defence imports had barely begun to 
appear in the trade statistics. 


TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Quarters 


1951 Percentage Change 
1Q 750 2Q ’50 
1Q 2Q 4Q 1Q 2Q to to 
1Q) 751 2Q "51 
$000,000 ry % % 
DOMESTIC MEX DOLLS mere erate cen 414.0 490.9 5285 ll 587. 9 529. 6 580. 3 30 Bile ap als}5 2 
INC SERXDONUS ee crcat caer eseeten:. .see 6.4 9.6 8. 6 Sig wee sah at ae Bie) + 44.3 
AN DOLUSE. Meee hee sees cos eae: 458.5 546. 0 520. 6 605. 4 678. 1 USB. 0 + 47,9 + 45. 2 
OLAla LT AUC wee ert ces outer 879.0 105256) ed O5T..3 bs AUP. PA | Al eo olers + 38.4 + 32.5 
ad ew)s Alan Cee aan ests ere =; 38. 1 - 49.5 + 16.1 ee Shanty || ee ValsiC nay SG, — — 


Domestic Exports to the United States! 


Domestic exports to the United States in each of 
the main commodity groups increased in the first 
half-year over their 1950 values. The smallest pro- 
portional gain was that of 10.2% shown by the 
non-ferrous metals group, the largest that of 62.6% in 
exports of textiles. This latter group remained the 
smallest in these exports however, and showed the 
smallest absolute increase. The relative importance 
of the nine main groups in this trade showed little 
pronounced change, although there were considerable 
variations in the changes affecting individual com- 
modities. The value of exports to the United States 
of most leading commodities showed marked in- 
creases, but volume increases were less prominent 
due to the higher price level prevailing in the first 
half of 1951. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VI. 


The wood products group again led in exports to 
the United States, accounting for 48% of total sales 
in the half-year. It included thethree chief commodity 
exports to that market. Exports of newsprint paper 
and planks and boards showed moderate value gains 
of 3.3% and 3.0% respectively, but their volume 
trends were quite different. The volume of newsprint 
exports rose by some 35,000 tons, or 1.5%, while 
lumber shipments declined by some 230 million board 
feet, or 18.0%. Exports of wood pulp showed a much 
greater increase in value, rising by 58% to total 
$134.6 million. This placed them second only to 
newsprint in exports to the United States. Here the 
price factor accounted for the greater part of the 
value gain, successive quarterly increases after the 
outbreak of the Koreanconflict raising the unit value 
of wood pulp exports in the 1951 period some 35% 
above their 1950 half-year level. Nevertheless a 
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volume increase of 17.2% was registered. Exports of 
pulpwood, shingles, and plywoods and veneers also 
rose sharply. Tariff concessions made by the United 
States under the G. A. T. T. have facilitated Canadian 
sales of plywoods and veneers in the United States, 
and further concessions made at Torquay should 
permit even greater expansion of these exports. 


Exports of Canadian base metals to the United 
States were generally lower in volume than in 1950. 
Early in 1951 the United States government froze the 
prices which United States users could pay for base 
metals, and fixed prices for many fabricated products 
which were based on the frozen prices of metals. 
Even when the ceiling on imported copper was re- 
laxed in the second quarter, prices of end products 
remained fixed at the old level for a time, which 
hampered United States firms in bidding for imported 
supplies. As a result a considerable proportion of 
the supply of some metals, particularly copper, lead 
and zinc, was diverted to reviving overseas markets 
or consumed in Canada. While by mid-1951 the ceil- 
ings on imported metals and end products made from 
them had been generally relaxed, and larger supplies 
were again moving to the United States at more com- 
petitive prices, nevertheless for the first half-year 
these exports of primary and semi-fabricated copper 
were down 34% in value and 41% in volume, of 
nickel down 2% in value and 20% in volume, of 
aluminum down 3% in value and 17% in volume, and 
of lead down 4% in volume despite a 28% increase 
in value. Of the leading base metals the united 
States secured increased exports only of zinc, and 
here the volume increase was only 4%, as opposed 
to a 35% increase in value. While the total value of 
exports of the leading base metals was relatively 
stable, sharp increases in exports of platinum and 
Silver caused a substantial increase in the value of 
all non-ferrous metals exports. A sharp rise in both 


the value (44%) and the volume (29%) of asbestos 
exports was responsible for the sizable increase in 
exports of non-metallic minerals. 


Exports of animal products and agricultural and 
vegetable products also rose sharply. In the former 
group a Slight decrease in the value of beef cattle 
exported was more than balanced by exports of fresh 
dressed beef, which more than doubled. Exports of 
dairy and pure-bred cattle also rose. The market for 
Canadian fish in the United States is also growing; 
in the first half-year exports of fresh fish showed a 
further 24% increase in value, and the value of ship- 
ments of molluscs and crustaceans and of cured fish 
was well maintained. Wheat exports to the United 
States increased sharply, as did exports of oats and 
fodders. Some of this latter trade is border trade, and 
much of the wheat shipped to the United States is 
milled in bond there for re-export. 


Farm implements remained chief among Canada’s 
exports of manufactured end products to the United 
States. After a slight decline in 1950, exports of 
these goods again increased in 1951, rising 25% 
above their 1950 half-year value, almost half of which 
gain was in volume. Imports of farm machinery, which 
had also declined in 1950, also showed some recov- 
ery, though to a lesser extent. High levels of farm 
income have sustained demand for these goods 
throughout the post-war period. Also in the iron pro- 
ducts group, exports of ferro-alloys showed a sharp 
recovery from the low level of 1950, and iron ore 
exports continued to increase. The heavy sales of 
iron billets, ingots and blooms which occurred in 
1950 did not recur in 1951, although pig iron exports 
were maintained. In the other groups - and in the 
case of a majority of commodities - moderate in- 
creases in export values were the rule, usually 
influenced by both price and volume gains. 


Imports from the United states! 


Imports in each of the nine commodity groups 
Surpassed their 1950 level in the first half of 1951, 
and despite generally higher prices the volume of 
imports in each group seems to have increased sub- 
stantially. The least gain was shown by the non- 
metallic minerals group; imports here increased in 
value by only 11.5%. Fibres and textiles recorded 
the largest gain, no less than 98.8%. These wide 
discrepancies in rate of increase led to some change 
in the proportionate importance of the various groups 
in imports. Fibres and textiles formed 9.5% of the 
1951 half-year total, as opposed to 7.0% and 7.9% in 
the corresponding periods of 1950 and 1949, and the 
non-ferrous metals products and miscellaneous com- 
modities groups also increased their share of the 
total. An offsetting decline in the importance of non- 
metallic minerals imports occurred; these fell from 
18.3% of the half-year total in 1950 to 13.9% in 1951. 


The decline in the proportionate importance of 
imports in the latter group was due to smaller pur- 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 


Chases of crude petroleum, gasoline and anthracite 
coal, and only a very slight increase in imports of 
bituminous coal. These commodities formed 58% of 
the group total in the half-year, and 68% in the 1950 
period. Imports of crude petroleum from the United 
States have been particularly affected by the devel- 
Opment of Canada’s oil resources, and gasoline 
imports by the expansion of refinery capacity, par- 
ticularly in western Canada. Larger imports of crude 
oil from Venezuela, and of refined products from the 
Netherlands Antilles may also have affected pur- 
chases from the United States. Crude petroleum 
imports from the United States declined by 8% in 
volume and by 5% in price as well to create a total 
drop of over 12% in value. The volume of gasoline 
imports fell by 13%, and their value by almost 10%. 
A mild winter reduced consumption of anthracite 
coal, these imports decreased by 12% in volume and 
8% in value. Bituminous coal imports rose less than 
3% in value, lower average unit values offsetting 
most of a 9% volume gain. Less important commod- 
ities such as fuel oils and coke recorded substantial 
aoe but could not offset the declines in the major 
ems. 
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The increase in textiles imports reverses a trend 
in evidence for three years before the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. In large part this increase is dueto 
price, although the gain in volume has been substan- 
tial. This is particularly true of raw cotton, which 
is Canada’s chief fibre import from the United States, 
The price of raw cotton was about 39% above the 
1950 level in the first half of 1951, but the volume 
of these imports showed an even greater gain of al- 
most 50%. Their value was more than twice that of 
the 1950 period. Imports of cotton piece goods from 
the United States also showed a sharp increase of 
55% in value, and here again the volume factor was 
of major importance. 


Iron and steel products remain Canada’s chief 
imports from the United States. The major commod- 
ities in this group displayed increases ranging from 
3% in tractors (probably with a quantum decrease) to 
92% in cooking and heating apparatus, which goods 
were among the last to be freed from the emergency 
exchange conservation controls. Importsof machinery 
to build and equip Canada’s growing industry, and of 
rolling mill products, automobile parts and internal 


combustion engines to provide it with needed mate- 
Trials, were particularly heavy. Imports of farm 
implements recovered almost to their 1949 value, but 
their volume was less than in the earlier period. 


Investment and industrial activity were also 
largely responsible for sharp increases in imports of 
electrical apparatus in the non-metallic minerals 
group, and of inorganic chemicals, synthetic plastics 
and pigments in the chemical products group. In the 
consumers’ goods field, imports of refrigerators and 
parts (like cooking and heating apparatus these were 
late to be freed from controls) increased sharply, and 
purchases of fresh fruits and vegetables gained 
somewhat in value. Imports of vegetable oils have 
been maintained at a high level since federal legis- 
lation banning margarine manufacture was found to 
be ultra vires, and the steady and rapid rise in soya 
bean imports is largely due to the same cause. ‘The 
general picture in imports as in exports was one of 
increased values. Here, however the value increas- 
es were greater, and volume gains generally more 
substantial. 


Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


The steady decline in the size of Canada’s 
active balance on trade with the United Kingdom 
which began in 1947 continued in the first half of 
1951. The 1947 first half-year balance on this trade 
was $269 million. By 1950 it had dropped to $50 
million and iu the first half of 1951 reached only $30 
million. However while previous reductions in this 
balance were duechiefly toreduced Britishpurchases 
of Canadian goods, the value of exports to the United 
Kingdom rose by 7.2% in the first half of 1951. A 
greater rise of 20% in the value of imports led to the 
smaller balance. 


Although the value of exports to the United 
Kingdom was greater in the first half of 1951 than in 
the preceding year, the value increase seems to have 
been due to the price factor alone. A sharp change 
in the composition of these exports makes difficult 
a precise comparison of export volume in the two 
periods. However the rapid decline which featured 
previous periods since 1947 has been checked. By 


1950 the United Kingdom’s purchases from Canada 
had been cut to a minimum, and in some lines, nota- 
bly wood products and base metals, the quantity as 
well as the value of sales to that country have be 
gun to revive. If this trend continues, and if wheat 
shipments in the second half-year offset their ab- 
normally low first half-year level, an increase in the 
quantum of exports to the United Kingdom can be 
expected for the first time in recent years. 


Imports from the United Kingdom continued their 
steady post-war uptrend in the first half of 1951. 
However their rate of increase did not accelerate as 
fast as that of totalimports, which somewhat reduced 
the United Kingdom’s share of total imports in the 
first half-year. While every effort is still being made 
to increase dollar sales, the United Kingdom’s ex- 
port capacity was already being strained in 1950, 
and the expansion of her foreign sales in the short 
run is more limited by capacity than in the case of 
most countries. 


TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Quarters 
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Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


There was a sharp change in the relative impor- 
tance of the various main groups in exports to the 
United Kingdom in the first half of 1951. Exports of 
animal products, agricultural and vegetableproducts, 
and miscellaneous commodities declined by 68%, 23% 
and 20% respectively while the other groups gained. 
Advances in exports of wood products, which rose 
to 3.2 times their 1950 half-year value, and non- 
ferrous metals, which gained 42%, were particularly 
marked, 


The lower level of exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts to the United Kingdom is unlikely to continue 
for the full year. Shipments of wheat in the first six 
months were extraordinarily low, but had begun to 
rise sharply by mid-year and are likely to be main- 
tained at a higher level in the last half-year. Exports 
of wheat flour and tobacco to the United Kingdom 
increased over 1950, and apple exports were main- 
tained at a significant level. Unlike agricultural 
products, exports of animal products may well remain 
low. Shipments of bacon and processed eggs to the 
United Kingdom were an important portion of these 
exports in previous years, and the United Kingdom 
is now drawing these commodities from non-dollar 
sources. Cheese exports are also unlikely to reach 
their 1950 level in 1951. 


The increase in exports of wood products, on the 
other hand, has been exceptional. These had been 
declining since about 1948, and were particularly 
low in 1950, but the downward trend has at last been 
broken. Exports of planks and boards to the United 
Kingdom in’ the first half of 1951 were 7.6 times the 
value and 6.3 times the volume of the first half of 
1950. Softwood stocks in the United Kingdom fell off 
badly in 1950, and only dollar lumber could be found 
to replenish supplies. Wood pulp exports increased 
by 114% in value, although only by 40% in volume, 
and newsprint exports increased by 4.5 times in 
value and 4.4 times in volume. Non-ferrous metals 
exports also rose sharply. Lead exports showed the 
Sharpest increase; from their low 1950 level they 
increased by 7.4 times in value and 5.4 times in 
volume. The value of zinc exports more than doubled, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 


and their volume gained 21%, and nickel exports rose 
95% in value and 62% in volume. Copper exports de- 
clined by 18% in volume despite a 6% value rise; 
here an increase in average unit value of some 28% 
occurred, Aluminum exports declined by some 1% in 
value, and the volume drop was only 6%, price in- 
creases being moderate. 


In the other groups the emphasis was also on 
exports of raw or processed industrial materials. 
Such items as fur skins, leather, iron ore, acids and 
cobalt compounds show large increases, while manu- 
factures and non-commercial items were generally 
less important in trade. One exception to this latter 
Statement was the sizable increase in exports of 
internal combustion engines to the United Kingdom, 
but declines were the rule. The United Kingdom has 
not yet considered it possible to abolish import 
controls, and without the substantial abolition of 
these restrictions Canada is unlikely to be able to 
develop markets for manufactured end products in 
the United Kingdom. 


The change in composition of Canada’s trade 
with the United Kingdom can beillustrated in another 
way. Nine of the commodities listed in Table vuI 
can be classes as ‘‘foodstuffs and tobacco’’, twenty- 
four as ‘‘industrial materials’’, The remaining 
seven - newsprint, needles, farm implements, internal 
combustion engines, non-farm machinery, settlers’ 
effects, and donations and gifts - can be lumped 
with non-listed commodities as ‘‘others’’. The pro- 
portionate importance of these threerough categories 
in exports to the United Kingdom during the first 
half of the last three years has been: 


Foods and Industrial 
Jan.-June Tobacco Materials Others 
% % % 
1949 55 36 9 
1950 64. Bie 3 
1951 33 56 6 


As a result of her dollar shortage, the United King- 
dom’s buying in Canada was largely centred on 
industrial materials in the first half of 1951, with 
foodstuffs down sharply in importance, and ‘‘others’’ 
accounting for only a small proportion of the total. 


Imports from the United Kingdom ! 


Changes in imports from the United Kingdom by 
main groups ranged from a decline of 27% in the 
value of imports of agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts to increases of 70% in thoseof animal products 
and 53% in fibres and textiles. The chief changes in 
the structure of the half-year’s imports consequent 
on these widely differing rates of change were a 
Sharp increase in the proportionate importance of the 
fibres and textiles group (to 36% of the total as op- 
posed-to 28% in the 1950 half-year) and a parallel 
decline in the importance of iron and steel products 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 


(to 31% from 38% in 1950). Differences in price 
trends affecting these two groups accounted for part 
of their changed relation, but volume movements 
were also important. 


Since the outbreak of the Korean conflict prices 
of fibres in world markets have risen steeply, and 
have exerted upward pressure on the prices of textile 
products. There has also been some increase in de- 
mand for textiles. Wool and woollens imports from 
the United Kingdom illustrate these trends. The 
value of raw wool imports from that country increased 
by 132% in the first half of 1951 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. The volume of these imports, 
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however, declined by 9%. Imports of wool noils, tops 
and waste gained 150% in value, but only 21% in 
volume, and those of wool piece goods rose 30% in 
value, but less than 1% in volume. Relative unit 
value increases were about 155% for raw wool, 107% 
for wool noils, tops and waste, and 29% for wool 
piece goods. Cotton, jute and other fibres were 
similarly affected, though to a lesser degree. The 
result of these movements was to restore fibres and 
textiles to first place in imports from the United 
Kingdom. 


Imports of iron and its products, which held first 
place in 1950, declined slightly in the first half of 
1951. The chief factor in the rapid increase of im- 
ports of British iron and steel goods in recent years 
has been the determined assault on the Canadian 
market made by British automobile manufacturers. In 
the calendar year 1950 British automobiles accounted 
for some 19% of total sales of new automobiles in 
Canada, a much higher proportion than ever before. 
There seems to have been a reaction from thisrecord 
in 1951. While the number of new motor cars sold in 
Canada in the first half-yearincreased by about 12%, 
the number of British cars sold dropped by 42%, and 
they formed only 8.5% of total sales. More than ade- 


quate supplies of larger cars, combined with higher 
excise taxes and restrictions on financing in the 
second quarter, seem to be largely responsible for 
this decline. As a result, imports of British passen- 
ger automobiles (and also motor trucks) were lower 
in the first half of 1951 than in the 1950 period. 
Nevertheless they remained higher than in any year 
before 1950. Imports of British tractors exhibit a 
trend similar to automobiles. 


Despite these declines, increased imports of 
other iron and steel products maintained the group 
value. Imports of rolling mill products gained 120% 
in value and 107% in volume. The value of imports 
of automobile parts rose 116%, reflecting the large 
number of British cars now in use in this country. 
The other leading commodities in this group also 
showed substantial increases. The largest increases 
in other groups were in imports of tin (up 139% in 
value, and 15% in volume), electrical apparatus, in- 
organic chemicals and leather. while traditional 
British exports such as pottery, coal, whisky and 
particularly textiles remain important, the range of 
British goods for which Canada provides a substan- 
tial market has widened considerably inrecent years. 


Other Leading Countries in Canadian Trade 


Venezuela held third place in Canada’s trade in 
the first half of 1951 by virtue of large oil imports 
from that country. Imports of Venezuelan crude oil in 
the first half-year reached $54.0 million in value, up 
43% from the 1950 half-year value and 47% above the 
volume of that year. As in the case of the United 
States, the unit value of these petroleum imports 
fell. Imports of fuel oils reached $4.0 million in the 
half-year. These two commodities accounted for over 
99% of the half-year’s imports from Venezuela. As 
Venezuelan oil supplies chiefly the eastern and 
east-central Canadian market, these imports have 
not been greatly affected by competition with west- 
ern Canadian crude oil. 


As an export market, Venezuela is less important 
than as an import source - the passive balance on 
this trade reached $46.3 million for the half-year. A 
slight decline in exports to Venezuela below the 
1950 level is more than accounted for by the non- 
recurrence of sales of ships, which reached $1.8 
million in the earlier period. Changes in other impor- 
tant commodities were mixed. Wheat flour exports to 
Venezuela were lower in value although slightly 
greater in volume, and exports of aluminum products 
and canned meats showed sizable value declines. 
These were more than offset by sharp increases in 
exports of rubber tires (to $1.0 million from $0.4 mil- 
lion in the 1950 period) and processed milk (to $0.9 
million from $0.1 million), and more moderate gains 
in sales of machinery, farm implements, electrical 
apparatus, wood pulp and newsprint. Canadian manu- 
facturers are less handicapped by exchange controls 
in the. Venezuelan market than in many other over- 
seas markets. 


Belgium and Luxembourg on the other hand, is 
more important as an export market than as an import 


source. The Belgian franc has beena strong currency 
throughout the post-war period, and Belgium has 
made comparatively little use of quantitative trade 
controls or exchange restrictions. Canadian exports 
to Belgium have been rising for three years. Grains 
led the sharp increase over 1950 values registered 
in the first half of 1951. Wheat exports rose from 
$8.5 million to $12.9 million, barley from $0.6 mil- 
lion to $6.2 million, and oats from $0.5 million to 
$1.3 million. Also in the agricultural and vegetable 
products group, exports of flaxseed for crushing rose 
from $0.9 million to $1.3 million and of rubber tires 
and tubes from $0.3 million to $0.8 million. These 
five commodities accounted for 88.7% of the total in- 
crease of $13.1 million in exports to Belgium. Other 
sharp increases were in wood pulp (from $12 thou- 
sand to $1.2 million), asbestos and tinned salmon. 
The chief declines were in sales of lead (from $1.4 
million to $0.2 million) and zinc (from $1.2 million 
to $0.4 million), Shipments of processed milk and 
whale oil also slackened. 


The rise in imports from Belgium was greater 
proportionately than the increase in exports to that 
country, but was smaller in absolute magnitude. 
There was some change in the composition of these 
imports, iron and steel products accounting for 47% 
of the 1951 half-year total as opposed to 16% in 
1950, and textiles falling to 19% from 39%. Rolling 
mill products accounted for most of the iron and 
steel increase; they rose from $1.1 million to $7.2 
million, an increase of 6.3 times in value, and 3.5 
times in quantity. The average unit value of these 
goods rose 79%, a much snarper increase than that 
registered in the case of either the United States or 
the United Kingdom. Tinimports gained 67% in value, 
reaching $1.4 million, but declined 13% in quantity, 
and imports of plate, sheet and window glass rose 
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70%to $1.2 million, gaining 49% in quantity. Belgium 
remained Canada’s largest supplier of unset dia- 
monds, providing $1.5 million worth, 32% of the 
half-year total. In the textiles field there were sev- 
eral declines, notably in cotton piece goods, but 
imports of wool carpets and rugs increased to $1.4 
million from the 1950 half-year value of $1.0 million. 


Exports to India gained more than imports in the 
half-year, and the balance between exports and im- 
ports was closer than in any half-year period since 
1947. The greater part of the gain was due to sales 
of wheat, which reached $14.5 million in the half- 
year. These shipments must be regarded as excep- 
tional; famine conditionsin 1951 madethem necessary, 
and they are unlikely to recur in such volume in 
years of normal harvests. In the first half of 1950, 
for example, no Canadian wheat was shipped to 


India. In other groups moderate gains in shipments 
of such commodities as automobiles and trucks (from 
$0.9 million in 1950 to $1.0 million in 1951), machin- 
ery, farm implements, newsprint, copper and zinc 
less than offset large declines in sales of fertilizers 
and locomotives. Contract deliveries of locomotives 
to India were exceptionally high in 1949, when they 
reached $7.5 million in the first half-year and $19.7 
million in the second half-year. By the first half of 
1950 they had declined to $8.2 million, and in 1951 
were only $0.6 million. 


Imports of tea from India dropped sharply in the 
first half of 1951, reaching only $6.0 million as op- 
posed to $8.0 million in the preceding year. A slight 
price decline contributed to this decrease, as did a 
large decrease in the volume of these shipments. Im- 
ports of peanuts from India reached $1.6 million, 87% 
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of 1950’s value. Here export controls imposed in 
India have been a limiting factor. Large increases in 
imports of cotton piece goods (from $74 thousand to 
$2.8 million) and vegetable oils (from $15 thousand 
to $3.6 million) counteracted these declines. Other 
imports also increased in value, due in part to higher 
prices. Jute piece goods showed anincrease in value 
which was due solely to the latter factor; a unit 
value gain of some 26% counteracted a volume de- 
cline of some 19%, the value of these imports rising 
3% to $6.4 million. 


For the first time since the war, trade with Japan 
in the first half of 1951 accounted for more than 1% 
of Canada’s exports (the actual proportion reached 
was 2.2%). This placed Japan in third place as a 
market for Canadian goods, behind only the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Several commodities 
show very large increases over the values reached 
in the first half of 1950. Exports of wood pulp rose 
from $4 thousand to $7.6 million, of flaxseed from 9 
to $3.4 million, of whisky from $0.9 million to $2.0 
million, of wool rags and waste from $10 thousand to 
$0.6 million. In addition, re-exports of wool rags and 
waste reached $2.3 million in the half-year. Other 
commodities such as zinc and asbestos also rose. 
Wheat exports gained 88% to reach $17.4 million, a 
lower average price (due to lower quality) being off- 
set by a 143% volumeincrease. Therange of Canadian 


exports to Japan also broadened. 


A broader range of goods and numerous small 
increases accounted for the greater value of imports. 
Canadian purchases of Japanese cotton piece goods 
fell sharply from $1.0 million to only $0.2 million, 
and other decreases in textiles occurred. But these 
were offset by gains in such commodities as silk 
piece goods (from $0.3 million to $0.5 million), ferro- 
alloys ($32 thousand to $0.3 million), rolling mill 
products (0 to $0.4 million) and pottery and china- 
ware ($0.2 million to $0.4 million). In 1939 Japan 
accounted for 0.6% of Canada’s imports and 3.0% of 
total exports; the proportions recorded for the first 
half year did not reach this level but are approaching 
ite 

The Federation of Malaya benefited greatly from 
the striking increase in the prices of rubber and tin 
after theoutbreak of the Korean war. Imports of crude 
rubber from Malaya were valued at $31.3 million in 
the first half of 1951, and only $7.3 million in the 
first half of the preceding year. This increase to 4.3 
times the 1950 value was due chiefly to aprice in- 
crease of 3.4 times; the volume of these imports 
gained only about 27%. The value of tin imports in- 
creased by 85%, reaching $3.3 million. Here the 
price increase was 88%, the volume of these imports 
falling by 1.5%. These two commodities accounted 
for 99% of Canada’s imports from Malaya in the 
half-year. The increase in exports was relatively 
moderate in size and was due to dispersed gains in 
such commodities as canned fish (from $8 thousand 
to $0.5 million), processed milk (from $74 thousand 
to $0.5 million) and automobiles and parts (from $0.2 
millionto $0.6 million). Wheat flourremained Canada’s 
principal export to Malaya, but its value declined to 
$1.2 million from $1.6 million in the first half of 
1950. 


Canada’s trade balance with Australia remained 
active in the first half-year, but imports nevertheless 
showed a much greaterincrease than exports. Chiefly 
responsible for higher imports was wool, Canadian 
purchases of this commodity increasing from $5.9 
million in the first half of 1950 to $10.2 million in 
the 1951 period. Despite this value gain the volume 
of these imports was some 26% lower than in 1950, 
an increase of 133% in unit values being solely 
responsible for higher total values. Imports of raw 
Sugar rose from $1.1 million to $4.1 million; here 
prices rose only 20%, and volume more than tripled. 
Imports of wool tops also increased, and substantia’ 
purchases of Australian canned beef were recorded. 
Imports of both dried and canned fruits (chiefly 
raisins and pineapple) were lower in the half-year, 
however. 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco to Australia 
reached $1.0 million in the half year from 0 in the 
1950 period, and exports of planks and boards rose 
from $2.4 million to $3.1 million. The latter of these 
increases, however, was solely due to a 35% in- 
crease in unit value over 1950, the volume of the 
shipments dropping about 4%. Other increases were 
in automobiles and trucks ($7.9 million to $8.3 mil- 
lion), primary and semi-fabricated aluminum ($1.0 
million to $1.8 million) and asbestos. Cotton piece 
goods registered a lower export value than in 1950; 
they fell from $1.0 million to $0.8 million. Machin- 
ery exports to Australia also declined. 


The Union of South Africa has relaxed many of 
the stringent controls imposed on trade in mid-1949 
because of the dangerous decline in the sterling 
area’s reserves. AS a result many commodities not 
exported to that market in the first half of 1950 again 
appeared in 1951, and widespread increases in the 
values of commodities traded in both years occurred. 
Among the larger gains were an increase from $3.5 
million to $5.3 million in exports of automobiles and 
parts, and from $1.4 million to $2.8 million in ex- 
ports of planks and boards (the volume gain here 
was only about 36%). Wood and paper products gen- 
erally showed substantial increases, as did textiles 
and leather. Substantial decreases in two items 
prevented much increase in the total value of these 
exports. Wheat sales fell from $9.6 million to $6.9 
million due to a better domestic crop in the Union, 
and heavy contract deliveries of railway cars valued 
at $2.9 million in 1950 did not recur in 1951. 


Canada imports relatively little from the Union. 
We are also major producers of gold, which is the 
Union’s principal product, and most of the diamonds 
imported by Canada are first cut in Europe due to 
our lack of a major diamond-cutting industry. Some 
imports of industrial diamonds come direct from the © 
Union: these totalled $0.5 million in the first half- 
year. The chief import, however, was raw wool. 
Although there was onlya 48% increasein the volume 
of these imports, their value rose from $0.3 million 
in the first haif of 1950 to $1.1 million in 1951. This 
increase was partly offset by reduced purchases of 
canned fruits. 


CHAPTER ITI 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


The countries of Europe, of the Commonwealth, 
and of Latin America together accounted for 17.1% 
of both total exports and imports in the first half of 
1951. This compares with 16.6% of total exports and 
15.7% of imports in the first half of 1950. Of the 
three groups of countries only the Commonwealth 
accounted for a smaller share of Canada’s exports 
than in the 1950 period, and all increased their share 
of imports. The value of both exports to and imports 
from each of these trading areas increased. 


The increases, however, were far from uniform. 
Exports to Commonwealth countries are still hampered 
by controls imposed to protect those countries’ ex- 
change reserves, and their 12.5% value increase over 
the first half of 1950 may have been largely due to 
higher prices. Exports to Latin America gained 26.1% 
and to Europe 43.0%. In each of these cases there 
seems to have been a real gain in the quantity of 
these exports, particularly in sales of foodstuffs and 
forest products to the western European countries. 
Imports from Latin Americaincreased 438.6% in value, 
and from the Commonwealth 51.6%. Purchases from 
each of these areas were more influenced by higher 
prices than the average of total imports, and espe- 


cially in the case of the Commonwealth any volume 
increase did not account for a great part of the in- 
crease in value. In the case of Europe, however, the 
increase in the value of imports was no less than 
90.8%, and volume appears to have been the major 
factor in this rise. 


The balance on trade with each of these areas 
become less favourable in the first half of 1951 due 
to the more rapid rise in import values than export 
values. With Europe the balance remained active, al- 
though it reached only $27.8 million for the half year 
and formed only 14.9% of total trade with the area. 
This is the smallest balance recorded for trade with 
Europe in any half-year period since the war. The 
balance on trade with Commonwealth countries 
reached -$33.1 million as opposed to +$4.4 million 
in the first half of 1950, but nevertheless formed 
Only 12.6% of total trade with the area. With Latin 
America the balance rose to -$53.7 million, 25.1% 
of total trade with that area. As in previous years 
the greater part of this balance, -$46.4 million, was 
due to trade with Venezuela, but the negative bal- 
ance with othercountries of thearea hasalso become 
somewhat larger. 


Trade with European Countries? 


Canada’s trade with Europe became even more 
concentrated on countries outside the iron curtain in 
the first half of 1951. In the immediate post-war 
period considerable shipments of Canadian goods to 
eastern Europe took place, financed in large measure 
by U.N.R.R.A. and by Canadian government loans. 
With the recovery of these countries from the worst 
of wartime economic dislocation, and with the dete- 
rioration in their political relations with the non- 
communist countries, a steady decline in exports to 
eastern Europe occurred. Recently Canadian export 
controls have further limited the possibility of ship- 
ments to iron curtain countries. Imports from this 
area have not been great at any point in the post-war 
period. In the first half of 1951 domestic exports to 
Yugoslavia ($0.6 million) were greater than to all 
other communist countries in Europe ($0.4 million), 
and only Czechoslovakia still accounted for a 
Significant amount of imports ($2.9 million). 


In spite of the decline in sales to the communist 
area, exports to Furope were greater in the first half 
of 1951 than in the same period of the preceding 
year. This reversed a steady decline in those ship- 
ments from their peak in 1947. The greater part of 
theincrease wasin sales of foodstuffs. If the leading 
exports to Europe listed in Table X are grouped into 
the three categories ‘‘foods, beverages and tobacco”’ 
(13 items), ‘‘industrial materials’? (17 items) and 
‘“‘others’’ (10 items) the trend in recent periodsis 
for foodstuffs to form a much more important part of 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables II, III, K and XI. 


the enumerated items, as is shown by the following 
statement: 


Foods, Beverages Industrial 
January-June and Tobacco Materials Others 
as % of items listed 
1949 36.5 50.2 WB 58} 
1950 41.4 47.0 P16 
1951 Se 39.4 8.4 


While the valué of industrial materials exports ex- 
panded from 1950 ($29.6 million) to 1951 ($35.8 
million) this expansion was lessproportionately than 
in total exports to the area. The value of ‘‘others”’ 
also increased (from $7.3 million to $7.6 million) but 
did not compare with the gain of $21.4 million in 
foodstuffs exports, which rose to $47.4 million. 


Grains and flour accounted for the greater part of 
the foodstuffs increase. Increased wheat exports to 
Belgium, Italy and Norway more than offset declines 
in shipments to Spain and Switzerland. Belgium, 
France and Switzerland were chiefly responsible for 
increased exportsof barley; Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland for greater oats exports; and Belgium 
and Germany for greater shipments of rye. Italy took 
the major share of sharply increased wheat flour 
exports; and Belgium and Italy accounted for greater 
shipments of canned salmon. Some foodstuffs items 
showed declines. Chief among these were cured fish 
and processed milk. Decreased sales to Portugal 
and the Azores were chiefly responsible for the 
former decline, although these countries remain 
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TABLE 9, Trade of Canada with Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland), by Quarters 


Percentage Change 


Canada’s principal cured fish market in Europe. The 
decline inprocessed milk exports was due to smaller 
purchases by Belgium, Greece and Poland. 


In the industrial materials category the sharpest 
increases were in exports of wood pulp and planks 
and boards. Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Switzerland all contributed to the 
higher level of wood pulp exports, the value of which 
was no less than 8.5 times that registered in the 
first half of 1950. While higher prices accounted for 
a part of this gain, the volume of these exports was 
greater by 5.0 times. Increased exports of planks 
-and boards went chiefly to Belgium, Greece, and the 
Netherlands. These countries concentrated their 
buying on Douglas fir lumber, shipments of other 
species being negligible. 


Other exports showing large gains were rubber 
tires (chiefly to Belgium and Switzerland), and the 
residual item ‘‘drugs and chemicals n.o.p.’’, which 
includes synthetic rubber. Norway took larger ship- 
ments of nickel for refining, and exports of asbestos 
to several countries increased. Shipments of hides 
and skins were sharply below 1950’s level however; 
in that yearboth Czechoslovakia and the Netherlands 
imported this commodity in quantity, but in 1951 the 
greater part of these exports went to the United 
States. Other sharp declines were in exports of lead 
and of drugs and medicines. 


Trade with Commonwealth 


Exports to the Commonwealth and Ireland were 
some 12.5% greater in value in the first half of 1951 
than in the first half of 1950. This increase was not 
evenly distributed over the various groups and com- 
modities. Exports of agricultural products, forest 
products and nor-ferrous metals accounted for most 
of the increase, and those of iron and steel products 
and miscellaneous commodities showed sharp de- 
clines. 


Exports of wheat accounted for the greater part 
of the increase in the agricultural products group. 
This increase was due to shipments to India valued 
at $14.5 million in first half year; in the comparable 
period of 1950 India took no Canadian wheat. Ship- 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables II, III, XII and XII. 


Fibres and textiles and iron and steel products 
accounted for the greater part of the increase in 
imports from Europe. Increased Canadian demand for 
textiles after the opening of the Korean conflict was 
reflected in higher imports of almost all the leading 
items in this group. The Netherlands and Spain pro- 
vided the greater part of the increase in cotton piece 
goods imports, offsetting a decline in purchases from 
Belgium, and Italy sharply increased exports of 
woollen piece goods to Canada. France and Italy 
supplied most of the increase in wool yarns imports 
from Europe, and France the increase in lace and 
embroidery. Germany and the Netherlands led in in- 
creasing exports of synthetic fibres to Canada. 


In the iron and steel products field, rolling mill 
products accounted for over half of the gain in 
value. These came chiefly from Belgium, France and 
Germany, and together with Sweden these countries 
also supplied the bulk of higher machinery imports. 
Germany and Sweden also increased shipments of 
ball and roller bearings to this country. Other com- 
modities showing increases were dyes (chiefly from 
Germany and Switzerland), uncut diamonds (Belgium 
and the Netherlands), preserved fruits (Spain), cheese 
(Switzerland and Denmark) and canned fish (Norway). 
Fertilizers (previously from Germany), clocks and 
watches (Switzerland) and scrap iron and steel 
(chiefly from Germany) were among the few major 
commodities to register declines. 


Countries and freland + 


ments of wheat to other Commonwealth countries 
declined, as did shipments of wheat flour. For the 
latter decline lower sales to Ceylon, down to $0.5 
million from $3.5 million in the 1950 period, were 
responsible. Wheat and wheat flour exports combined 
were greater in value than in 1950, in site of lower 
average prices, but were less than in the 1949 period 
when both India and the Union of South Africa took 
very large quantities. Exports of tobacco also con- 
tributed to the group increase; these went chiefly to 
Australia. In the wood products group shipments of 
planks and boards accounted for a major part of the 
value gain, Australia, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa in particular increasing their purchases. 
Sales of wood pulp and many paper products also 
showed marked gains, but due to a sharp decrease 1n 
exports to Ireland (from $1.2 million in the 1950 
period to $0.3 million in 1951) newsprint shipments 
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decreased almost 28% in value. Higher sales of 
electrical apparatus, and price increases in base 
metals, accounted for the gain in the non-ferrous 
metals and products group. 


The lower value of iron and steel products ex- 
ports was due chiefly to the ending of heavy contract 
deliveries of locomotives to India and railway cars 
to the Union of South Africa. Exports of rolling mill 
products to Commonwealth markets also continued to 
decline, due in part to heavy Canadian demand for 
these goods. The principal manufactured items in 
this group - automobiles, non-farm machinery, and 
farm machinery - all showed value gains, although 
the latter two did not regain the pre-dollar-crisis 
level of 1949. The Commonwealth is Canada’s chief 
export market for automobiles, most of the increase 
over the first half of 1950 beingin sales to AuStralia, 
India and the Union of South Africa. The chief de- 
clines in other groups were in sales of fertilizers to 
India and of ammunition to Pakistan. 


The outstanding feature of Canada’s imports from 
the Commonwealth was the extent to which these 
commodities were affected by higher prices. Espe- 
cially since the outbreak of the Korean war these 
prices have risen, and some reached several times 
the level of the first half of 1950. In illustration of 
this price rise, the following statement shows ten of 
Canada’s leading imports from the Commonwealth for 


which adequate unit values can be obtained. For 
each is shown the value recorded for the first half of 
1950, the value of the quantities imported in the first 
half of 1951 at 1950 prices, and the values actually 
recorded for these commodities in the first half of 
1951. 


First Half-Year 


, 700 Quantity ’51 Quantity ’51 Quantity 
Commodity at at at 


760 Prices ’50 Prices "51 Prices 
(values in $’000,000) 


SUMAL LS TAW seces naan 27.4 25.6 29.7 
Tea black :i.cascer 15.8 i200 11.9 
Rubber, crude etc. 8.2 10.7 36.2 
Wool-raw ese. 8.9 6.3 veel 
Jute piece goods 

CLC taans wer teneecn 6.2 530) 6.4 
Cocoa beans ...... Be Hl 1.0 1.4 
Bauxite ore ....... Bs el 2.8 
Tin in blocks etc. 1.8 1e8 365 
Manganese oxide. te3 Or 0.9 
Petroleum tops... jy 5 ea! 1.0 

Totaly::.eiieree. 715.4 66 110.6 


Increases fromcolumn 1 tocolumn 2 in the statement 
indicate equivalent percentage quantity increases. 
Increases from column 2 to column 3 in the statement 
indicate equivalent percentage price increases. 


TABLE 10. Trade of Canada with Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, 
by Quarters 


1950 1951 Percentage Change 
| fe 1Q ‘50 2Q ‘50 
1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 2Q to to 
tii 1Q ‘51 2Q ‘51 
ia $’000,000 ; % % 
Domestic Exports............0...0.... 41.6 59. 4 44,2 She 54.1 59. 2 30.4 = 9. 054 
FEESIADOI Shs cutee x = ie oad 0.3 0. 2 0.4 0.5 O72 0. 6 - 6.4] + 149.8 
haports a. We). wee ae 36.3 60.8 Giles at 62. 0 85. 2 +. TOSS eee so 
Potel Trade... 004.42 yee 78. 2 120. 4 111.9 USL tt 116.4 145.0 + 48.9 + 2074 
Wrade Balance’... 6/2 co.cc. ar ets} = TA ee Cae Ne eee ae C15)! VS 2S = = 


Of these ten commodities Only two (rubber and 
bauxite ore) were imported in greater quantity in 1951 
than in the 1950 period (a small decline occurred in 
tin imports which is obscured by rounding). Eight 
were imported at higher prices, two at slightly lower 
prices. The quantity changes vary from +66% (bauxite 
ore) to -75% (cocoa beans). The price changes vary 
from + 238% (raw wool) to -10% (petroleum tops). For 
the ten commodities together the weighted average 
quantity decline was over 11%, the weighted average 
Price increase almost 66%. The cost to Canada in 
the first half of 1951 of the higher price level of 
these ten commodities was $43.8 million, which 
Compares with an increase in the value of all imports 
from the Commonwealth of $50.1 million, and with 
an adverse balance on trade with the Commonwealth 
of $33.1 million. The average price increase for all 


imports from the Commonwealth would almost cer- 
tainly be less than the 66% exhibited by these 
principal items, but it seems likely to have been 
equal to or greater than the 52% increase in the 
value of these imports. 


Some countries gained more than others from 
these increases. Australia, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa are Canada’s principal wool 
suppliers, and were the chief beneficiaries of the 
spectacular rise in wool prices. Australia also 
gained an increased share of Canada’s sugar im- 
ports. The Federation of Malaya was the chief 
beneficiary of higher tin prices, and with Ceylon 
gained most from higher rubber prices. Ceylon and 
India, however, both received lower average prices 
for their exports of tea to Canada. 
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Coffee, vegetable oils, refined sugar and crude 
petroleum are commodities showing sharp increases 
in imports from the Commonwealth in the first half- 
year. Coffee imports from British East Africa have 
been increasing in recent years, and imports of 
peanut oil from India and cocoanut oil from Ceylon 


Trade with 


Both exports to and imports from Latin America 
have been considerably higher in the first half of 
1951 than in the corresponding period of 1950. Most 
of the countries in the area shared in the increase of 
trade, the only declines of major significance being 
in exports to Argentina (due to the non-recurrence of 
sales of ships to that country which reached $7.3 
million in the first half of 1950) and in imports from 
Mexico (due chiefly to a shift to United States sup- 
pliers for a greater proportion of Canada’s cotton 
imports) and Panama (which accounted for a smaller 
proportion of banana imports than in 1950). The in- 
creases were likewise spread over a great number of 
the commodities traded with Latin America. 


In exports the greatest increases were in the 
wood products, non-ferrous metals and iron and steel 
products groups. Exports of newsprint were well 
above the 1950 level, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and 
Panama taking most of the increase, and shipments 
of wood pulp to Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Peru also 
gained in both value and volume. Heavy investment 
in the public utilities field (largely financed from 
Canadian sources) was partly responsible for a sharp 
increase in sales of electrical apparatus to Brazil, 
and Cuba and Venezuela also recorded larger pur- 
chases in this field. Sales of aluminum to Brazil, 
Mexico and Uruguay, and of lead to Argentina and 
Brazil also rose sharply. Manufactured articles - 
chiefly non-farm and farm machinery - accounted for 
a major part of the increase in sales of iron and 
steel products. A number of countries took increased 
exports of these commodities, the chief being Ar- 
gentina, Brazil. Chile, Colombia, Peru and Venezuela. 


In the other groups heavier shipments of wheat 
flour to Cuba, Ecuador and several other countries 
more than outweighed a decline in exports to 
Venezuela, and contributed to an increase in agri: 
cultural products exports. Also in this group, 
shipments of rubber tires and tubes to the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala and Venezuela were notably 
higher. The non-recurrence of sales of ships to 
Argentina, and a further decline in sales to Panama, 
more than outweighed a purchase by Honduras, and 
caused a decline in the miscellaneous commodities 
total. Exports of several commodities in the animal 
products group were also lower, although sales of 
cured fish maintained their 1950 value. 


Higher prices were an important factor in the 
increased value of many imports from Latin America, 
although much less so than in the case of imports 
from the Commonwealth. Prices of some important 
Latin American commodities - notably coffee - were 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables II, III, XIV and XV. 


were extremely heavy in the first half-year. Jamaica 
accounted for most of the increase in imports of re- 
fined sugar from the Commonwealth, and the British 
East Indies entered the list of Canada’s crude 
petroleum suppliers in 1951. 


Latin America! 


already at very high levels before the outbreak ot 
the Korean war, and their advance over early 1950 
levels has therefore been less marked. The following 
statement illustrates the effect of quantity and price 
changes on ten of Canada’s leading imports from 
Latin America for which adequate unit values can 
be obtained (an increase from column 1 to column 2 
indicates a quantum increase, from column 2 to 
column 3 a price increase): 


First Half-Year 
’50 Quantity ’51 Quantity ’51 Quantity 
t at 


Commodity a at 
50 Prices ’50 Prices ’51 Prices 
(values in $’000,000) 

Crude petroleum... 37.8 oer 54.0 
Coffee,: green ..... 15.0 18.2 21.6 
Cotton; Taw... ccs. 6.1 Ova 0.2 
Bananas, fresh... 9.2 9.2 9.3 
Sisal etc. fibres... 2.9 4.6 5.9 
PHCHOIES <.o. ecusees 0 3.72 4.0 
Hides and skins.. 1.0 0.7 1.6 
Cocoa beans....... alo’ lott 1.6 
WAX ATl-O.Ds..sccsees 1.0 isl 1.3 
Wool, TAW sssecccuve 0.5 0.4 0.8 

PROURL Sateccseotelss 14.7 94.7 100.3 


1. Valued at average price for these imports from all 
countries in the first half of 1950. 


Of the ten commodities seven were imported in 
greater volume in the first half of 1951 than in the 
corresponding period of 1950. Nine were imported at 
higher prices. The quantity changes vary greatly, 
due to the availability of other sources of supply for 
many commodities. They range from that for fuel 
oils, of which no imports from Latin America were 
recorded in the first half of 1950, to that for cotton, 
which declined by almost 99%. Price changes varied 
from + 128% forcotton to-3% for crude petroleum. The 
latter commodity dominates the average, however. 
For the ten commodities the average quantity gain is 
over 27%, the average price increase less than 6%. 
But with crude petroleum excluded the remaining 
nine commodities show a price increase of almost 
18%, and a quantum gain of under 7%. These latter 
percentages may be more typical of the range of 
other commodities imported from Latin America. 
Nevertheless a clear gain in the volume of these 
imports seems to have occurred, along with substan- 
tial price increases in many commodities. 


The largest increase recorded in any group was 
due to greater petroleum imports from Venezuela. Im- 
ports of crude petroleum were substantially greater 
than in 1950 or 1949 in spite of greater purchases 
from other sources of supply as well. Venezuela has 
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TABLE 11. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Quarters 


Percentage Change 


DOMES UIC SEUXDONGS ere eeeeeeeee 
EUCG=EiX DOPUS:. sateen. econ e meee ese 
DIN POrtSH eee eee pee eee 
WoO tale Trad e\ergincecsee a eee eee, 


$’000,000 


1. Comparison with other periods distorted by the re-sale of a foreign-built ship to Panama valued at $2.3 million 
and recorded in April, 1950. The percentage change base for 1950 excludes this transaction. 


also maintained a significant position as a supplier 
of fuel oils to Canada. Agricultural products ac- 
counted for most of the rest of thevalue gain in total 
imports. Brazil, Colombia and Mexico greatly in- 
creased their sales of coffee in Canada. Brazil also 
expanded exports of rice to Canada, and Mexico 
exports of fresh vegetables, chiefly tomatoes. Latin 
America has also shared in Canada’s increasing 
imports of vegetable oils. Argentina in particular 
increased shipments of chinawood oii, cottonseed 
oil, linseed and flaxseed oil and sunflower seed oil 
to this country, and larger shipments of castor oil 
were received from Brazil. 


Other commodities also showed gains. Argentina 
and Uruguay increased exports of canned meats 
(chiefly canned beef) to the Canadian market, and 
the latter country was also the chief beneficiary of 


doubled (in value only) imports of wool noils and 
tops from Latin America. Imports of sisal, istle and 
tampico fibres from Brazil, Haiti and Mexico rose 
sharply. Latin America is important as a source of 
many metals not available here; imports of ores of 
these metals from Chile and Peru showed large in- 
creases. The most notable decreases in individual 
commodities were in imports of cotton and lead, both 
supplied by Mexico in 1950. Canadian importers tend 
to substitute Mexican cotton for some United States 
cotton whenever prices are favourable, but Mexican 
cotton has shown greater average unit value gains 
than United States cotton since the first half of 
1950. The import of lead from Mexico in the first half 
of 1950 was unusual; with unfavourable export prices 
in the United States throughout most of the first half 
of 1951, Canadian lead users have been able to 
satisfy their requirements from Canadian sources. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Canada trades in a multitude of commodities, and 
changes in the trade totals conceal divergent move- 
ments in individual commodities. Values are the only 
common denominator of all the commodities entering 
trade, and only values can properly be used to com- 
pare or contrast changes affecting different com- 
modities. A ton of oranges, for example, is not 
equivalent to a ton of steel or a ton of wood pulp in 
any sense useful for the analysis of trade, and were 
weight measures usable in this way commodities 
such as hydro-electric power would still be outside 
the range of comparison. A thousand dollars worth of 
oranges is the equivalent of a thousand dollars worth 
of any other commodity, at least in the sense that 
the dollars could equally well have been spent on 
another commodity if the buyer wished. 


However values themselves are the product of 
two variables: price and quantity. A thousand dollars 
worth of oranges may represent 1,000 dozen oranges 


Price Trends 


It is difficult to summarize briefly the variety of 
price movements which followed the Korean outbreak. 
Generally,the prices of tropical products (particularly 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables XVI and XVII. 


priced at $1 per dozen, or 10,000 dozen oranges 
priced at only 10¢ per dozen. In a period of stable 
prices year-to-year changes in the value of a com- 
modity entering trade may indicate approximately the 
magnitude of year-to-year changes in the quantity of 
that commodity traded. But in a time of rapid and 
widespread price change such as the present this 
type of relationship should not be inferred. The 
value of raw wool imports in the first half of 1951 
was 134% above the value recorded in the first half 
of 1950. But this value increase was due solely to 
the fact that the price of 1951’s raw wool imports 
was 167% above that of the 1950 period. The quantity 
of these imports was actually lower by about 10% in 
1951. Nor were all price changes in one direction. 
The 5% lower value of wheat exports in the first half 
of 1951 was due to the fact that the low grade of the 
1950 crop caused average prices received to fall 9% 
below those of the first half of 1950. The quantity of 
wheat exported actually increased about 4%. 


in Foreign Trade! 


those of south-east Asia) tended to rise more than 
those of temperate zone products, and the prices of 
industrial materials (especially strategic materials) 
more than the prices of foodstuffs or manufactures. In 
the raw materials and foodstuffs field there seems to 
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have been some tendency for prices of goods whose 
supply is relatively fixed fora few years to rise more 
than those of goods whose supply can more easily be 
increased. Exceptions can, of course, be found to 
each of these generalizations. Nevertheless these 
seem to have been characteristic factors influencing 
the more rapid increase of import prices than of ex- 
port prices. 


The greatest price rises were certainly shown by 
someimported strategicraw materials produced chiefly 
in south-east Asia and in Australasia and for which 


_there was little prospect of a rapid increase in sup- 


plies. By the second quarter of 1951 the prices of 
seven of the forty-seven commodities listed in Table 
XVIII had risen at least 50% above their 1948 base 
prices. These were raw wool (index 374 on a 1948 
base, an increase over the second quarter of 1950 of 
204%), rubber and its products (chiefly crude rubber, 
index 343,increase 202%), worsted tops (a processed 
form of unmanufactured wool, index 235, increase 
105%), green coffee (index 207, increase 14%), tin 
(index 169, increase 94%), iron ore (index 157, in- 
crease 11%), and hides and skins (index 157, increase 
67%). Of these commodities, six are industrial mate- 
rials, one a foodstuff, none manufactures. Only one 
case of arelatively controllable supply appears - iron 
ore - and here the increase over 1950 prices was the 
smallest of the seven. Six of the commodities are of 
strategic importance, four chiefly from Asia-Austral- 
asia and only two (so far as Canadian imports are 
concerned) chiefly from temperate countries. 


In exports only four of the thirty-eight commodities 
shown in Table XVI show index levels of more than 
150% of 1948 in the second quarter of 1951. No index 
is over 200. The four are fresh beef and veal (index 
188, increase over the second quarter of 1950, 35%), 
dairy and slaughter cattle (index 184, increase 
43%), rubber boots, shoes and tires (chiefly tires, 
index 176, increase 48%), and nickel (index 176, in- 
crease 23%). One of the four commodities owes its 
price rise to higher imported rubber costs (import 
price increase 202%, export price increase 48%) and 
two to the growing meat shortage which has resulted 
from high incomes and consumption in the North 
American market since the war. The other is a very 
strategic material. But the average increase in the 
prices of materials exports was nevertheless greater 
than in foodstuffs or manufactures. 


Price declines were few in either exports or 
imports in spite of the 5% increase in the exchange 
value of the Canadian dollar since the first half of 
1950. Only six commodities in each of exports and 
imports show clearly lower prices in the first half of 
1951, and at least three of these prices were lowered 
by deterioration in the average quality of the item 
rather than by pure price change. These were wheat 
in exports, and whisky in both exports and imports. 
Most of the declines were in grains, fruits and other 
foods, and none was great. 


By the middle of 1951 many prices had begun to 
react from abnormal post-Korea levels. Spot prices of 
tin and rubber declined early in 1951 after the United 
States ceased its emergency stockpiling activity, and 
the price of raw wool also declined in the spring. 
These declines were not reflected in the unit values 
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entering the indexes for some time, as these repre- 
sent, in any month, purchases made usually several 
weeks or months previously. However by mid-year 
the import price index had stabilized, and showed 
signs of turning downward. The prices of more highly 
processed goods which had risen more slowly after 
the Korean outbreak continued to rise, however, re- 
flecting to a great extent increases in production 
costs. Export prices, which originally rose more 
slowly than import prices, also continued their up- 
trend. As a result the terms of trade began to move 
in Canada’s favor. 


Because foreign trade is of such great importance 
to the Canadian economy the relationship between 
foreign trade prices and domestic prices illustrated 
by Chart II isnot surprising. Higher prices forimports 
are bound to be reflected in Canadian costs to an im- 
portant extent, and higher prices for exports act to 
increase the prices which Canadians must pay for 
Canadian goods to keep them at home. Wool and 
rubber, for example, are important raw materials for 
Canadian industries. Higher import prices for wool 
and rubber raise the wholesale price of these com- 
modities in Canada, and eventually affect the 
consumers’ goods entering the cost-of-living index. 
Higher export prices for Canadian beef and cattle 
raise the wholesale price of these commodities in 
Canada and cause increases in the retail price of 
meat in this country. Sharp changes in foreign trade 
prices are therefore bound to produce similar changes 
in domestic prices, although these need not be of 
equal magnitude. 


Another interesting fact illustrated by the chart 
is that export prices have shown less increase since 
1948 than has the wholesale price level in this 
country. An important part of Canada’s exports have 
prices fixed by international agreements (wheat) or 
by private contracts between Canadian producers 
and regular foreign consumers (newsprint, wood pulp 
and many base metals). This acts to retard the in- 
creaseof these prices ata time of generally increasing 
prices, and tends to make the export price index lag 
behind the general wholesale price index in such 
periods. 


Seasonal Influences on Trade Trends? 


Another factor which must be kept in mind when 
making short period comparisons of trade fluctuations 
is the important part played by seasonal factors 
in Canada’s trade. A considerable proportion of 
Canada’s trade is in agricultural products, shipments 
of which are normally heaviest in the months follow- 
ing the harvest. To many bulky commodities the 
lower freight costs associated with water transporta- 
tion are of importance, and there is a tendency for 
these to be shipped in greater volume during the 
months that the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river 
are navigable. Some commodities are required in 
Canada in large quantities only at certain times of 
the year, and enter the import statistics in quantity 
only at those times. 


1. See especially Part II, Tables XVII and XIX. 
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Export and import prices are relatively little 
affected by regular seasonal changes. Charts II and 
IU indicate that there is a slight tendency for these 
to be somewhat higher in the winter and spring months 
than in the summer and fall. This swing is chiefly 
due in both series to the lower prices of perishable 
foodstuffs in the summer and autumn. Other commodi- 
ties in foreign trade show little sign of a seasonal 
pattern of price change. 


There is, however, a marked tendency for the 
volume (and therefore the value) of both exports and 
imports to alter in response to seasonal forces. On 
a quarterly basis (adjusted for trend) only about 22% 
of the year’s exports and 23% of the year’s imports 
movein the first quarter of the year, when transporta- 
tion problems are most acute, and when the harvest 
season on this continent is distant. In the second 
quarter slightly more than 25% of the year’s exports 
and over 26% of the year’s imports are likely to be 
recorded. Seasonal imports of early fruits and vege- 
tables from the United States and Mexico tend to 
be important in this period, and for the greater part 
of the period water transportation routes are open. 
In the third quarter about 25% of exports and some- 
what under 25% of imports normally move. Heavy 
and bulky commodities can easily be transported at 
this time but there is little harvest pressure on 
agricultural commodities. This is great in the fourth 
quarter, when about 28% of the year’s exports and 
almost 26% of the year’s imports normally move. Be- 
sides the desire to move grains and cattle before 
winter, this period sees heavy stockpiling of bulky 
commodities before the winter freeze-up. (These 
observations are based on the pattern of the 1946-50 
period). 


The seasonal swing in exports is greater than 
that in imports, and in particular there is a much 
heavier concentration of exports than of imports in 
the last quarter of the year. This is an important 
factor in interpreting balance of trade movements 
over short periods. There is a pronounced tendency 
for the balance to be less favourable in the first half 
of any year than in the last half-year due to the 
seasonal factor alone. 


The quarterly volume indexes appearing in Tables 
XVI and XIX are not seasonally adjusted, and 
clearly indicate a strong seasonal pattern in trade 
for some commodities. Both exports and imports of 
iron ore, for example, are negligible in the first 
quarter when water transportation in central Canada 
is closed, but are quite heavy in the quarters when 
water transportation is open. Shipments of farm 
implements (again in both exports and imports) are 
heavier in the first two quarters of the year than in 
the later quarters. Farmers can use implements pur 
chased early in the year for the bulk of the year’s 
work, but implements purchased late in the year 
would in many cases just have to be stored until 
spring. Imports of fresh vegetables are high partic- 
ularly in the second quarter, when crops in the 
southern part of this continent are ready, but are low 
in the third and fourth quarters when Canadian vege- 
tables are available and when the tariff on imported 
vegetables is higher. Other examples of seasonal 
change can also be traced in the tables. The sea- 
sonal pattern of values is generally similar to that 
of volume, except in those fewcases where seasonal 
price movements occur. 


Special background factors in any year’s trade 
may, of course, be sufficient to obscure or erase 
entirely the effects of seasonal influences on trade 
totals. In the last quarter of 1950, for example, only 
26.6% of the year’s exports were recorded, as op- 
posed to the 1946-50 average of 27.8%. In this case 
the depressing influence on the period’s exports of 
a low-grade wheat crop was an important factor in 
limiting the usual seasonal rise. The emergency 
exchange conservation controls in effect in 1948 and 
1949 were largely responsible for imports being be- 
low the usual seasonal level in the second quarter 
of these years, since the controls bore heavily on 
fresh fruits and vegetables which are normally im- 
ported in volume in this period. Nevertheless a 
knowledge of the usual seasonal movements of trade 
assists in assessing the effects of special factors 
affecting a particular period’s trade. 


Fluctuations in Leading Commodities? 


Fluctuations in the valueof individual export and 
import commodities represent the net result of the 
price trends and seasonal influences mentioned 
above, and also real quantity movements. By com- 
paring like periods of successive years the seasonal 
influence on value changes is largely eliminated. 
Reference to the tables of Part I, Section C, permits 
an estimation of the relative magnitude of the price 
and volume influences on value movements shown in 
Tables IV and V. 


The percentage importance of the various main 
groupsin exports and imports showed relatively little 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables IV, V, XVI-XIX. 


pronounced change from the pattern of the previous 
year. In exports wood products accounted for 37% of 
the total as opposed to 34% in the first half of 1950, 
and there were offsetting declines in the shares of 
the miscellaneous commodities and iron products 
groups. In imports, fibres and textiles accounted for 
13.6% of the total, the same proportion as in the 
first half of 1949 and well above the 1950 half-year 
proportion of 11.5%. An even sharper decline in the 
importance of non-metallic minerals, which accounted 
foronly 15% of the half-year total as opposed to over 
17.5% in the first half ef each of the two preceding 
years, counterbalanced this and some other smaller 
changes. In the case of individual groups in both 
exports and imports, differences in group price 
trends played an important part in changing their 
proportion of the totals. 
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, 1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
C 
ommodity Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Investment Imports: 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............cs: eee 20,477 97,371 | 118,246 | 115,688 | 110,511] 163, 482 
Mining and metallurgical machinery.............0::00000 De U3 4, 714 10, 095 DUCE he DRESS} 23, 991 
Business and PIENLINE MACKIUNELY vecadscsesceocse..sious da. 2,896 OMe, 13, 955 12, 973 13, 862 19, 992 
WSLGEPWOPLENE THACKIRERY \a\0cr0cyrtiseconcedacnteesaedsesvnes PA, toxoyil JEU EE WS ISS 13, 889 16, 094 20, 407 
Yarn, cordage and fabric machinery ...........c00000 By BE 10, 246 LISLE 11,457 8, 933 10, 908 
IPOWREDOL GE WVACIBTECT YK Caan achec casa odbc Suseiernintsantoescsueens io 6, 724 6, 604 5,465 6, 654 8, 345 

Tractors and pa4ts 20.0.0... sss eesessnseeteedncersenereeees 7,408 34, 452 43, 739 62,297 68,022 67, 826 

Passenger automobiles and bUSES ...........:. eee 7,020 26, 598 6, 660 16,923 Bln Beds 47, 412 

Freight ALILOMO DLLOSe. ee Meare eee. Peer etme es neces 1,131 5, 435 2, 448 Sol 4, 391 fis Beal 

Bleciricalwapparatucnl: Ospseseceetesct.cscercdcsesec tees 3 1o3- 6, 607 34, 225 34, 625 34, 213 40, 416 60, 371 

Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 

NaNG LYONS Co Oe as en Ame Mia hs, he On to eg Oey Ot Sea 4, 256 17, 442 26, 953 35, 367 30, 435 34, 995 

SETS lak 15 ihe aeRO vis en et a 1,145 7, 203 10, 276 11,799 7,457 15-71% 
Total above commodities ...................c0ccccccce cesses 48,044 | 222,726 | 242,947 | 279,597 | 298,357] 397, 140 
Percent of total imports ...........0....ccceeeeeeee 14.3 17.7 19.1 19.8 20.5 18.9 

Industrial Imports: 

Crude petroteum! for refining seree-c--<+--eseessseeccrcees-ece os ee 16, 219 54, 831 86, 484 85,874 89, 872 108, 853 

FAULOMODUERpanlSacrmerrersteremers gence seeetanctem Stederr erat snteees 13,235 46, 823 49, 600 60, 223 Tae 33 111, 471 

EB IGUIMIN OUSRCO al motes Meet cceertones sateen Sawaeaesccsaasacieses 8,434 39, 983 51,815 52, 563 51, 990 53, 024 

EVEL WIC OLLO Mares eee erc reece ere ace coun esc sloeeds deesises sb aueness 6, 250 35, 546 31, 667 32,972 35, 174 59, 980 

ECW AS LIS AT ee cet nee Ee I ee TS Seva oete ocak 7,460 14, 597 25, 578 29,672 27, 809 30, 064 

Sheets, plates, hoop, band and strip, of iron and 
SUE Pe ESEME Se Wee MERC STN oo a ek, 9, 244 23510 29,1310 42, 558 27, 950 52, 409 

Wool, raw, noils and tops SDBEAOnonnC Ene EPRCNE TOE ora ooe 5, 343 15, 348 2omise Dipole 23, 052 55, 395 

COLLOMnpeCe  LOOUS me heen ters cotter reanh nae 4,334 53, 663 24, 579 37,060 23, 147 35, 907 

Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ....................000. 3,976 11, 430 10, 402 9,520 11, 355 43, 627 

WOOMDICCOHEOOGS retract ect nttnceaes cette: <awacbchvanescssaces 6,009 14, 544 21, 300 25, 343 16, 251 22, 499 

PHOLEAM CACHE MICAlS MeO e pia wessseshst Nees dotechevesee neces ees 3, 314 6,516 7,817 9, 448 10, 563 13, 208 
Total above commoditieS ...................ccccccceeeeeeeeeees 83,818 | 316,851 | 358,385 | 406,546 | 392,894 | 586,397 
Percent of total imports ....................cccceceseeeeeeeeees 24.9 Rae 28.2 28. 8 27. 0 27.9 


1. Part of ‘‘rolling mill products’’ item in Tables IV — XV of Part II. 
2. Combination of ‘‘wool, raw’’ and ‘‘wool noils, tops, waste’’ items in Tables IV — XV of Part II. 


In exports the wood products group showed the 
greatest value gain over the corresponding period of 
1950 in the first half of 1951. The value increase 
was about 33%, volume increasing about 13% and 
price about 17%. (The relationship between these 
increases is multiplicative, not additive; a price 
index of 117 on a January-June 1950 base, times a 
volume index of 113 on the same base gives a value 
index of 133 on that base, allowing for rounding). 
All the leading commodities in the group showed 
value gains, the greatest value gains generally cor- 
responding to the greatest priceincreases. The value 
of newsprint exports gained only 5.5%; here the aver- 
age increase in unit values for the half-year as a 
whole was only about 2.2%. In wood pulp, on the 
other hand, the value increase was 78%, and the 
price increase about 43%. Prices in the wood pro- 
ducts group are largely determined in the United 
States market and as a result the increase in these 
price indexes was mitigated by the 5% increase in 
the exchange value of the Canadian dollar since the 
first half of 1950. Moderate quantity increases were 
the rule in this group of products. Wood products 
have become increasingly important in Canadian ex- 
ports with the greater reliance of exports on the 
United States market. 


The non-ferrous metals group also showed gen- 
erally higher values (despite a decline in the value 
of copper exports), but the volume index for these 
commodities shows an overall decline of about 3%. 
The average prices at which the leading base metals 
are sold haveadvanced considerably since the Korean 
war stimulated rearmament activity, but unfavourable 
market conditions in the United States reduced the 
volume of these shipments in the first half-year. Do- 
mestic consumption of these metals was also higher. 
The value increase in the non-metallic minerals 
group, however, was chiefly due to a volume gain of 
some 20%. The unit values of asbestos shipments 
have advanced over 1950 levels, but those of artifi- 
cial abrasives have declined somewhat. 


The increased value of agricultural and vegetable 
products exports was due chiefly to larger (in volume 
and value) shipments of barley, oats, fodders and 
flaxseed. Wheat and barley are among the few com- 
modities showing lower unit values in 1951 than in 
the first half of 1950. In animal products, however, 
price increases were much more marked, and pro- 
bably more thanaccounted for the 4.3% valueincrease 
shown by the group total. Here the greatest advances 
were in beef and beef cattle, although all of the other 
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animal products shown in Table XVI show some 
price increases. 


In the iron products group small increases in both 
price and volume were the rule among leading com- 
modities. The most notable exception was non-farm 
machinery, where export volumerose about 50% above 
the low level of the first half of 1950. Some formerly 
important itemsin this group showed marked declines, 
the chief being locomotives. Contract deliveries of 
locomotives to India have formed the bulk of this 
item in recent years. These reached their peak in 
the second half of 1949 and have declined steadily 
since. 


In imports, the greatest value increase was shown 
by the iron and its products group. The increase was 
chiefly in volume, a value rise of 43% being com- 
posed of a 36% volume gain and 5% higher prices. 
Within the group the sharpest percentage increase 
was in the value of rolling mill products imports 
which were almost double the value of the first half 
of 1950. The average unit value of rolling mill pro- 
ducts rose by 14%, almost three times the average 
increase for the group. A shortage of supplies from 
relatively low-priced North American sources led to 
greaterimports of rolling mill products fromthe United 
Kingdom and Europe at higher prices. Most of the 
other leading commodities in the group showed price 
increases which were closer to the group average, 
and the value increases include significant volume 
gains. The chief exception was tractors which de- 
clined slightly in value. Imports of tractors have 
been high for some years, and the post-war peak of 
demand for these goods may have been passed. 


Imports of fibres and textiles showed an even 
sharper percentage gainin value of 71%. As the price 
level of these imports was some 54% above that of 
the first half of 1950, the volume increase was only 
about 11%. The very sharp increases in the prices 
of raw wool, raw cotton and jute piece goods referred 
to in earlier chapters were the chief factors in this 
abnormal price rise, and the higher price level seems 
to have discouraged Canadianimporters from expand- 
ing the volume of their purchases of these goods to 
any great extent. Increased military demand since 
the Korean fighting began was the chief factor in in- 
flating these prices. Although Canada’s imports of 
non-metallic minerals are chiefly fuels, which also 
have great strategic importance, nevertheless there 
was little rise in the prices of these goods.-In great 
part their supply is elastic, and increased demand 
for fuels has been met by increased production, with 
little overall price increase. 


The value of agricultural and vegetable products 
imports increased by about 37%, but here price was 
again an important factor, probably accounting for 
more than half of the value increase. The sharpest 
value increase in the group - that of crude rubber - 
was almost entirely due to higher prices, and prices 
of other such important commodities as coffee, sugar 
and vegetable oils also showed substantial gains. 
There: were, however, some price declines in the 
group as well, and a substantial increase in the vol- 
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ume of theseimports remains after allowing for higher 
average prices. 


As in other recent years imports of investment 
goods and industrial materials were high in the first 
half of 1951. The group of commodities shown in 
Table 12 (selected on the basis of their importance 
in imports in the calendar year 1950) accounted for 
a slightly smaller share of total imports than in the 
first half of 1950, but remained far above their 1933 
proportion of the total. The lowered proportion was 
chiefly due to slightly smaller imports of tractors in 
the first half of 1951. As was noted above this mar- 
ket may be approaching satisfaction after three years 
of exceptionally heavy imports. Other industrial 
materials and investment goods are included in Table 
V; like those shown in Table 12, a majority of these 
showed substantial value gains. In assessing these 
increasesit should beremembered that sharply higher 
prices were more characteristic of many industrial 
materials than of investment goods. 


Not all of the increased imports of the first half 
of 1951 entered directly into consumption. During the 
first three quarters of 1950 increased industrial pro- 
duction drew down manufacturers’ inventories to 
some extent. By the fourth quarter of the year, how- 
ever, the Bureau’sindexof the value of manufacturers’ 
inventories was rising sharply, and when these are 
adjusted (approximately) for the effects of higher 
prices their volume also seems to have begun to 
rise. In the first two quarters of 1950 the increase 
in the volume of these inventories seems to have 
been substantial, as manufacturers normally require 
larger inventories to facilitate greater production. It 
seems probable that part of Canada’s industrial ma- 
terials imports in the first half-year was absorbed in 
this way, although the greater part may well have 
met immediate use. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Current statistics of Canada’s foreign trade are 
compiled ‘by the External Trade Section of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and published in three 
series. The monthly bulletins Domestic Exports, 
Imports for Consumption, and Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Trade contain summary data on trade by 
main groups and sub-groups and by countries and 
area groups. Monthly reports, Exports of Canadian 
Produce and Foreign Produce and Imports Entered 
for Consumption, contain detailed statistics of ex- 
ports and imports organized on a commodity basis. 
Quarterly reports, Articles Exported to Each Country 
and Articles Imported from Each Country contain the 
same detailed commodity information but present it 
on a country, rather than a commodity basis. 


Statistics of Canadian trade on an annual basis 


are prepared by the External Trade Section and pub- 
lished in Trade of Canada (three volumes) for the 


calendar year. Volumes II and If give detailed 
information on the commodities in trade and the 
countries with which they are traded. Volume I sup- 
plements this information with a well-designed set 
of analytical and summary tables. The place which 
merchandise tradeoccupies in Canada’s international 
accountsis analyzed in the special report The Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments, 1926to 1948 
and in annual reports titled The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments prepared by the International 
Payments Section of the Bureau. A record of price 
movements affecting international trade can be found 
in two special reference papers: Export and Import 
Price Indexes, 1926-1948 (1935-9 = 100), and Ex- 
port and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945 - June 1950, (1948 = 100). Textual comment on 
the trade statistics appears in the Review of Foreign 
Trade and the Canada Year Book. 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics - Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived from 
information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the frontiers of the country. 
These movements are recorded in terms of value 
and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by many other factors. The 
source of the data on values and quantities is the 
forms received by the Customs Division of the De- 
partment of National Revenue, and for the correct 
interpretation of the statistics the following defini- 
tions and explanations of terms as used in Canadian 
trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers as 
subsequently checked (and sometimesrevised) 
by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘‘Kxports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 

(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’’ which are 
exported from Canada in the same condition 
as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 
guage, imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not 
include goods entering customs warehouses, 
only thosereleased for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then they 
enter neither the import statistics nor the 
re-export statistics: 

The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
are received, providing that this is not less 
than the cost of production at the time of 
shipment plus a fair profit. While the customs 
values assigned to imports occasionally differ 
from those on which actual payment for the 
goods is made, nevertheless in most cases 
the customs value corresponds to the invoice 
value. Normally this method gives values ap- 
proximately f.o.b. original point of shipment 
to Canada. In cases where goods are invoiced 
in a currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars at 
exchange rates authorized by law and orders- 
in-council. 

(5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
are credited to the country to which they are 
consigned, whether or not that country pos- 
sesses a seaboard. The country of consignment 
is that country to which goods exported ‘from 
Canada are, at the time of export, intended to 
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pass without interruption of transit save in 
the course of trans-shipment from one means 
of conveyance to another. 


Imports are classified as received from the 
countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are the 
countries from which the goods have come 
without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such 
cases the second country would be the coun- 
try of consignment to which the goods would 
be credited. 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been processed at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period. Actual 
commodity movements lead by a few days (but 


rarely more) the processing of the customs 
forms. However as the overall effect of this 
procedure on different months and years is 
approximately constant, the statistics gener- 
ally give an adequate picture of goods 
movements in given calendar periods. 


(7) Changes in Coverage of Statistics. During 
1950, it was decided that shipments of Cana- 
dian-owned military equipment to Canadian 
forces outside Canada would no longer be 
considered as exports and would therefore be 
excluded from Canada’s trade statistics. Ship- 
ments of military equipment from Canadian 
military stores to other signatory powers of 
the North Atlantic Security Treaty which are 
financed under the Canadian parliament’s $300 
million grant in aid of these allies, have also 
been excluded from the statistics of exports. 
These latter shipments were valued at $56.8 
million in the fourth quarter of 1950, and at 
$57.4 million in the first quarter of 1951. None 
were recorded in the second quarter. In keep- 
ing with the first of these changes Canadian- 
owned military equipment returned to Canada 
from abroad will also be excluded from the 
statistics of imports. 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume? 


Because the quantities of all commodities in 
Canada’s trade cannot be adequately reported in the 
trade statistics, the price and volume indexes for 
domestic exports and imports are based on a com- 
bination of unit value series derived directly from 
the trade statistics and of specified price series from 
existing wholesale and retail price records of Canada 
and the United States. The specified price series 
are used in the computation of the price indexes 
where the trade figures alone do not supply the nec- 
essary coverage and representativeness. The volume 
indexes are then derived by deflating indexes of the 
declared values of exports and imports by the price 
indexes. 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
Laspeyre type, that is, the weights used in the com- 
putations are those of the base year (1948). The 
Short formula for this index is >(P1 Qo) where Pi 
(Po Qo) 
is the price of an individual commodity in a current 
period, Po the price of an individual commodity in 
the base period, and Qo the quantity of an individual 
commodity in the base period. The volume indexes 
derived by deflating indexes of declared values by 
these price indexes are therefore of the currently 
weighted (Paasche) type whose formula, were they 
computed directly, would reduce to 2(@i P1). 

2(Qo P1) 


Price and volume indexes are currently computed 
from the original data for months and calendar years 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these indexes 
see: ‘‘f@xport and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945-June 1950 (1948 = 100)’’, D.B.S., 1950; or annual 
issues of the ‘‘kKeview of Foreign Trade’’. 


only. Approximate quarterly and semi-annual indexes 
are calculated by simply averaging the monthly 
values. Although such indexes are somewhat less 
accurate than would result from a separate compu- 
tation based on the original data, the margin of error 
is too small to justify alengthy separate computation. 


In computing the price indexes certain adjust- 
ments to the grouping of commodities used in the 
trade statistics have been necessary in order to as- 
sure representativeness in the price series. For the 
calculation of the volume indexes it was therefore 
necessary to adjust the declared value statistics to 
correspond to the price groupings, and the resultant 
volume indexes also appear on the basis of the 
price-adjusted groups, rather than the conventional 
trade statistics groups. 


The differences involved in this adjustment are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products have been 
combined into one group: agricultural and animal 
products. From this group the sub-group of rubber 
and its products has been transferred to the miscel- 
laneous commodities group because of its high and 
variable synthetic rubber content. Ships have been 
transferred from the miscellaneous commodities group 
to iron and steel and their products, phosphate rock 
from non-metallic minerals to chemicals and ferti- 
lizer, advertising matter from wood products and 
paper to miscellaneous commodities, and a few other 
changes designed to improve group classification 
by component material have been made. Imports of 
merchandise into Canada for use of the United King- 
dom government or our N.A.T.O. allies have been 
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deducted from total imports because of their special 
relationship to the Canadian trade content; otherwise 
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the totals are the same as usually presented for 
Canadian trade. 


/ 
Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Canadian trade statistics record not only move- 
ments of goods arising out of commercial transactions, 
but also certain items for which no payment at all 
is made by the country receiving the goods, and 
other for which payment is not made by residents of 
the recipient country. Examples of the first of these 
types of item are settlers’ effects (the property of 
immigrants or emigrants), and donations and gifts. 
Examples of the second type are articles imported 
for the use of foreign diplomats and paid for directly 
or indirectly by foreign governments, and the military 
equipment and stores which the United Kingdom has 
from time to time sent to Canada, these stores being 
and remaining the property of the United Kingdom 
and being used by it. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial transactions, 
certain other itemsin trade are of aspecial character, 
and for some purposes must be distinguished from 
the regular trade content. Motion picture films, for 


example, are valued in the statistics at the value of 
the print, but frequently the real consideration re- 
ceived for films is a rental payment which may have 
no Close relation to this value. Advertising matter 
is likewise valued at the cost of the material, al- 
though in most cases no payment for this material is 
made. And tourist purchases are not a regular com- 
mercial-type transaction and for such purposes as 
the national accounts or the balance of payments are 
best considered separately from other commodities 
and purchases. 


Not all the special and non-commercial items in 
trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, but 
an indication of the magnitude of the chief of these 
items is given by Table 13. Except in the calculation 
of the price and volume indexes, however, no adjust- 
ment for these special and non-commercial items is 
made in the trade figures used in this review. 


TABLE 13. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Item 


Domestic Exports: 


Non-Commercial: 
Settlers’ effects 
Private donations and gifts 
Contractors’ outfits 
Canadian military stores3 


Special: 
Motion picture films 


Total, non-commercial items 
Percent of total domestic exports 
Total, special and non-commercial items 
Percent of total domestic exports 


Imports: 


Non-commercial: 
Settlers’ effects 
Bequests, donations and gifts 
Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic representatives 
Articles for British or N.A.T.O. forces* 


Special: 
Motion picture films 
Advertising matter 
Tourist purchases 


Total, non-commercial items 
Percent of total imports 
Total, special and non-commercial items 
Percent of total imports 


1. Not available. 
2. Less than $500.00. 


Jan.-June 
1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$’000 $7000 $7000 

Seat 2, 520 10,875 5,083 
Bo Ss dele 1 3, 495 De Tio3 
sp a cd eG ve 0 

meeteree si & 3) 
Eee AE 1 1,405 944 
rds 2,596 14, 371 7, 816 
ive hens 0.31 0. 46 0. 45 
spn Soba 2,596 15, 776 8, 760 
Pash 8 0.31 0.51 0. 50 
Rrecere 3,099 1:2), 391 9,783 
eee tg 314 827 328 
eer 245 1, 329 586 
ee 143 1,029 1, 534 
sores 405 1, 586 898 
Rese 8 1, 605 4, 507 2, 396 
La tent Beralo 33, 090 16,176 
eee 3, 801 15,575 12, 231 
ee 0.56 0. 49 0. 58 
foaesnsk 14, 526 54, 757 31, 701 
fine eee 2.14 1. 73 1.51 


3. In 1950 it was decided to exclude these stores altogether from the trade statistics. 
4. Excluded from imports in calculating the price and volume indexes. 
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Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal gives 
it peculiar attributes which distinguish it from other 
commodities in trade. In particular, international 
movements of gold are determinec almost exclusively 
by monetary factors. Therefore the amount of gold 
exported may fluctuate widely from month to month 
(or even from year to year) owing to other than ordi- 
nary trade or commercial considerations. And gold is 
generally acceptable; it does not have to surmount 
tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a 
fixed price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold between 
countries have no direct or normal relation to sales 
and purchases. International transactions in gold 
often take place without gold moving across any 
frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘coarmarking’’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of com- 
modities, they would not record all changes in stocks 
of gold under earmark. Yet such gold transactions 
would not be different in their economic nature from 
many physical shipments. 


For these reasons gold movements are excluded 
from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade ex- 
cept for some relatively small items containing gold 
for commercial use. This is done despite the fact 
that gold, more than any other commodity, is produced 
in Canada primarily for export. To supplement the 
trade statistics, figures showing the ‘‘net exports of 


non-monetary gold’ are published regularly (see 
Part II, Table XXIII). 


The term ‘‘net exports of non-monetary gold’”’ has 
been used in official statistics for a period of years 
to designate Canadian gold production available for 
export. It is the equivalent of gold production in 
Canada exclusive of gold held by producers before 
the refining stage (whether at the mine, in transit, or 
at the Mint) and less any gold consumed by industry 
in Canada out of current production. In plain lan- 
guage, the series represents new gold production 
available for export. In practice most gold produced 
in Canada becomes available for export (or for use 
in Canada’s official reserves) as normally only a 
minor part is consumed by Canadian industry (some 
5.5% in the period 1946-50). 


Because the value of net exports of non-monetary 
gold is calculated on a production basis, a break- 
down of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. Indeed much of the ‘‘net 
exports’? are offset, in the balance of payments 
accounts, by the rise in stocks of monetary gold held 
by the government rather than by the receipt of ex- 
change from another country. However, because 
Canada’s customary passive balance of trade with 
the United States outweighs any other passive bal- 
ance in her trade, and because the United States is 
the usual market for Canadian gold production, the 
net exports of non-monetary gold can be considered 
as having a special bilateral significance. 


Sources of Discrepancy with Trade Statistics of Other Countries 


Comparisons between Canadian statistics of 
trade with any country and the corresponding statis- 
tics issued by that country of trade with Canada 
disclose that the figures are rarely identical and 
often differ widely. The problem of incomparabilities 
in the statistical records of different nations has 
frequently been discussed, but as yet no uniform 
method of classification and valuation which would 
remove these differences has been adopted by the 
various trading nations. A brief outline of some chief 
sources of discrepancy is included here}, 


(1) Valuation. Various trading countries use dif 
ferent valuation principles in compiling their 
statistics. Among the more common are f.o.b. 
at frontier of export and c.i.f. to frontier of 
import. Canada uses an f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment principle. The use of arbitrary valuations 
for some purposes by many countries is a 
particularly noteworthy source of discrepancy. 
And occasionally when currency relationships 
are disturbed the use by different countries of 


different exchangerates for converting invoice - 


1. See also ‘‘Difference in Canadian and oreign 
‘Trade Statistics’’, Foreign Trade, May 26, 1951; ‘‘Review 
of Foreign Trade’’, 1947 edition pp. 10-14, 1949 edition 
pp. 53-4; ‘‘Supplements’’ to the United Nations’ ‘‘Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics”. 


values expressed in a foreign currency may 
lead to statistical discrepancies. 


(2) Coverage of Trade Statistics. Few countries 
include all commodities which cross their 
borders in their trade statistics - Canada, for 
example, excludes gold. But there is no gen- 
erally accepted list of commodities excluded 
or given special treatment by all countries. 
Furthermore many countries include all or a 
large proportion of their warehouse trade in 
their statistics, others, like Canada, do not. 


(3) Definitions of Territorial Areas. The same 
territorial designation may not, when used by 
different countries, always include the same 
area. In Canadian statistics the term ‘‘United 
States’’ refers only to the continental portion 
of the United States of America; the territories 
and dependencies of that country are recorded 
separately. But in the statistics of the United 
States all territories and dependencies (except 
the Virgin Islands) are included in the term 
‘United States’’. 


(4) System of Geographical Classification of 
Trade. Some countries credit their trade to the 
country to which or from which goods are con- 
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signed, others to the countries in which goods 
originate or are finally consumed. Differences 
with respect to these practices can easily 
cause wide discrepancies in two countries’ 
statistics of trade with each other. 


(5) Time lags. Much of Canada’s trade is with 
distant countries, and at the beginning or end 
of any statistical period there is usually a 


considerable volume of goods in transit. While 
these will be recorded in Canadain the period 
in which they are shipped, the recipient coun- 
try, if it receives them in asubsequent period, 
will record them in that period. This factor 
tends to distort the records of the countries 
concerned for the periods affected although to 
a considerable extent such movements will 
balance from one year to the next. 


The Index of Concentration t 


In assessing the concentration or dependence of 
a country’s foreign trade on certain markets two 
variables must be considered. The first of these is 
the number of markets in which a country trades. The 
greater the number of markets with which trade is 
conducted, the less will be the concentration of trade 
on each (other considerations being equal). The 
other factor is the distribution of trade among these 
markets. The more nearly equal are the shares of 
various markets in a country’s trade the less will 
trade be concentrated on individual markets. 


Dr. Hirschman has designed an index which 
measures the concentration of trade with respect to 
both the number of markets and the distribution of 
trade among those markets. If P, represents the per- 
centage share of the first market in a country’s 
trade, and a total of N markets accounts for all trade, 
then the index may be written: 


PeanViPe P25 43 AP OE I= V YP? 


The index equals the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the percentage shares of all markets in 
trade. 


The square of the sum of a series of numbers is 
greater than the sum of the squares of the individual 
numbers. Therefore the larger the number of markets 
with which trade is conducted, the smaller will the 
index tend to be. Given a fixed number of terms with 
a fixed sum, the sum of the squares of these terms 
will increase as the differences among the terms in- 
crease. Thus for a given number of markets the index 
will vary with the differences among the shares of 
individual markets in trade. This shows the index 
to meet the requirements mentioned above. 


The index can be used for two purposes. It can 
measure the change in market concentration of a 
Single country’s trade from year to year, and can 
also be used to compare the relative market con- 
centration of the trade of different countries. A 
Similar index could be computed to measure the con- 
centration of a country’s trade on individual 
commodities. In the present Review only the first of 


these measures is presented. 


1. See: Hirschman, A.O., ‘‘National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade’’, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 157-162. 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1947-1951 


Other 
Year and All United United Newfound- Commonwealth! Latin 1 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom land and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
Domestic Exports 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
CY Ry See rears erst EEG * 2,774, 902 1,034, 226 751, 198 55, 085 392, 922 347, 794 129,701 103, 906 
Keo Ys hots ene ees ner 3,075, 438 1, 500, 987 686, 914 5d 050 285, 386 316,832 123,749 106, 515 
MOM OU escaesacvcotesten 2,992, 961 1,503, 459 704, 956 9, 229 300, 838 228,008 125, 623 120, 849 
POD Os ccerseaes reese ple peow 2,020, 988 469, 910 _ 198,501 190, 428 143, 427 Dey iss! 
gS) (Op eee ep rtee 1Q 597, 117 231, 947 142,894 9, 426 69, 724 76, 106 35, 214 31, 805 
2Q 731, 342 250,035 209, 746 13, 079 103, 259 102,013 28,770 24, 440 
3Q 676, 423 250, 973 189, 987 13, 424 88, 344 81, 596 | 30, 356 21, 743 
4Q 770, 020 301, 271 208, 572 119 Lo 91,594 88,078 35, 430 PA ry ORs} 
TOD Oven a een see 1Q 672, 022 SPY, Be's} 175, 790 9,448 52,402 72, 364 26,159 23,020 
2Q 728, 096 BB ein als) 183, 580 14,092 72,474 Rio9e 33,038 19, 605 
3Q 758, 032 394, 887 156, 786 16, 002 64, 261 78,552 28, 889 18, 084 
4Q 917, 288 460, 051 170, 758 14, 943 96, 249 94, 323 35, 664 45, 300 
TO AOY Peetcreke eeetes 1Q 658, 811 345, 150 139, 435 9,229 68,179 43,103 26, 442 27, 273 
2Q 765, 806 345, 709 196, 170 = 90,421 ila PA) 36,631 25, 665 
3Q 721, 408 333, 444 190, 385 — 75,654 57,816 29, 279 34, 831 
4Q 846, 936 479,155 178, 967 _ 66, 584 55, 879 Si Paral 33, 080 
ANSTSY 0 ice ornare ee 1Q 648, 863 414, 008 109, 101 _ 41,625 34, 846 22S 28, 070 
2Q 781, 761 490, 941 126, 816 - 59, 367 39, 336 39,610 25, 690 
3Q 789, 906 528, 133 108, 152 _ 44,158 47,061 40, 894 21, 508 
4Q 897, 857 587, 906 125, 841 = 53, 350 69,185 41,709 19, 865 
MODE ete: aes 1Q 809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 — 54, 140 43, 345 36,692 32, 148 
2Q 951, 042] 580, 260 140,229] _ 59, 153 Gisy aan 43,057 45,116 
: ee Meals 
~~ Total Exports 
[ $’000 sik $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
HEE (RARE ee ee cee aee 2,811,790 1,056, 598 753, 664 57, 130 355, 261 349, 757 132, 314 107, 067 
LOD Sia Soe rani: 3,110, 029 15522, 185 688,697 56, 428 287, 110 318, 192 125, 119 125299 
LOA has Reet tacks 3,022, 453 1, 524, 024 709, 261 9,554 302,042 229, 599 126, 368 121, 603 
LOGO eis scriavesteeemoast Ste aller. OS} 2,050, 460 472, 536 — 199,982 191, 833 146,619 95,642 
Waitt nesecstes 1Q 604, 206 236,772 143, 293 9,702 69, 988 76, 538 36,018 31, 894 
2Q 741, 030 256, 173 210, 366 13,452 104,098 102,690 29,523 24,729 
3Q 686, 005 256,947 190, 845 13,979 89, 100 82,027 30, 910 2219 
4Q 780, 550 306, 706 209, 160 19,997 92,074 88, 502 35, 862 28, 247 
NOG gee meeee an 1Q 680, 280 317, 260 176,072 9,698 52, 766 : 72,825 26, 504 25, 154 
2Q 738, 585 339, 054 183, 968 14, 472 72, 797 U1, 931 33, 368 22, 994 
3Q 766, 034 400, 800 Uae BP) 16,913 64, 555 78,790 29, 213 18, 442 
4Q 925, 130 465, 070 171, 334 15, 344 96,992 94, 647 36, 033 45,710 
TOA) eee orcas: 1Q 665, 155 349, 797 139, 860 9, 554 68,415 43,403 26,621] - 27, 505 
2Q 173, 274 350, 708 197, 512 — 90, 726 71,678 36, 865 25, 785 
3Q 728, 572 338, 382 191,788 _ 75, 969 58,079 29, 407 34, 947 
4Q 855, 452 485, 136 180, 102 — 66, 932 ' 56,439 33, 476 33, 367 
11213) afisnnene epinoc ora 1Q 657, 005 420, 446 109,892 - 41,890 BO Led 21, 396 28, 208 
2Q on LOM 496, 541 127, 258 — 59, 606 39, 738 42, 140 25, 818 
3Q 800, 105 536, 698 108,695 — 44, 608 47, 347 41,115 21,642 
4Q 908, 861 596, 774 126,691 _ 53, 878 GO ;OS 41, 968 19, 975 
NO Giles a-ceronat eaten 1Q 819,618 538, 549 113, 591 — 54, 387 43,594 36, 838 32, 659 
2Q 943,012 588, 343 140, 589 = 59,750 63,542 43, 281 47, 508 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1951 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. Therefore Burma is included with 


ened in 1947 and Palestine with ‘‘Others’’ in 1947 and 1948, although these countries were in the Commonwealth for all or part of the years 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas 
by Years and Quarters, 1947-1951 — concluded i 


: : Other 
Year and All United United Newfound- |Commonwealth! Latin 1 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom land and et ti America Others 
Ireland 
Imports 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 ] $’000 $’000 ] $’000 $’000 

2,573, 944 1,974, 679 189, 370 9,427 1155) 06s 57, 567 159, 141 28, 196 

2,636,945 1,805, 763 299, 502 11,091 193, 472 Wilaoe 221, 260 34, 475 

PARAS ag PAU 1,951, 860 307, 450 918 185, 861 84, 363 192,022 38,733 

Slay aoo 2,130, 476 404, 213 - 241, 559 103,123 213, 548 81, 334 

OA Taeeces estes ohco sues 1Q 559, 764 439, 993 38, 598 514 30, 437 11,407 31, O10 7, 140 
2Q 696, 972 540, 946 46, 037 ibe Sule 43, 554 20, 144 38,429 6,551 

3Q 639, 496 487, 250 48, 366 4,994 37, 404 12,387 42,014 7,081 

4Q 677,712 506, 490 56, 369 2,607 44,168 13,630 47, 024 UF425 

WSS ietcecs tacienseunase? 1Q 585, 295 425, 122 61, 062 Prone 29,635 10,815 48,763 8,026 
2Q 684, 781 459, 346 78, 068 1, 495 59, 050 17,244 58, 309 11, 269 

3Q 653, 267 438, 266 78, 162 3,941 50, 227 LD ZO 60,195 Un 2a 

4Q 713,603 483, 029 82, 210 aif (bess) 54, 560 28,063 93, 993 7,965 

GGG eas cotrcsohiwaeee 1Q 665, 708 482, 570 716,666 918 SlisKion 20,105 41, 856 5, 863 
2Q 743, 668 526, 210 86, 549 = 53, 680 24,598 44,595 8,037 

3Q 664, 550 461, 801 TT, 498 a 47, 219 18,796 48,7386 10, $51 

4Q 687, 281 481, 280 66,737 — AT oa 20, 864 56, 785. 14, 382 

TOS arencasee: eeu 1Q 649, 474 458,514 84, 235 - 36, 287 Li, OT 41,167 11, 293 
2Q 803, 577 546, 032 102, 942 - 60, 783 23,611 48, 887 21,022 

3Q 806, 429 D20,0D0 103, 187 ~ 67, 341 25,941 65,312 24, 034 

4Q 914, 774 605, 377 113, 849 - 77, 148 35, 593 58, 122 24, 685 

OBER trcioecaccpesteacers 1Q 943, 858 678, 058 92, 141 _ 61, 978 30, 108 61, 504 20, 068 
2Q 1, 158, 529 792,959 132, 465 — 85, 210 49, 234 Tan2oo 26, 3€8 


Trade Balance 


$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
+ 237, 846 - 918,082 +564, 294 +47, 703 +199, 698 +292, 190 - 26,828 +78, 871 
+473, 083 - 283, 578 +389, 195 +45, 336 + 93,638 + 246, 810 - 96,142 +77, 824 
+ 261, 246 - 427, 836 +401, 811 + 8,636 +116, 181 +145, 236 - 65,6953 +82, 870 
17, 180 - 80,016 + 68, 323 = = 41,077 + 88,710 - 66, 930 +14, 308 
44,442 - 203, 221 +104, 695 + 9,188 + 39,551 + 65,132 + 4,343 + 24,755 
44, 058 - 284,773 +164, 329 +12, 140 + 60, 544 + 82,546 - 8,905 +18,178 
46, 508 - 230, 303 + 142, 480 + 8,984 + 51,696 + 69,640 = 11, 10¢ +15, 116 
+ 102, 838 = 199, 784 + 152,791 +17, 391 + 47,906 + 74,872 = 160 + 20, 822 
+ 94,985 - 107, 862 +115, 010 + 7,826 + 23,131 + 62,010 > 22,258 +17,128 
+ 53, 804 - 120, 291 + 105, 900 +12, 978 dp 13; TA + 54,687 - 24, 941: +11,725 
+112, 767 ~ 37, 466 + 79,160 +12, 972 + 14, 328 + 63,529 ~ 30,983 +11, 227 
+ 211, 528 cael, 950) + 89,124 +11, 561 + 42,432 + 66,584 - 17,960 +37, 745 
e 553 > 132,772 + 63, 194 + 8,636 + 30,685 + 23, 298 - 15,235 + 21,641 
+ 29,606 - 175, 501 +110, 962 = + 37,046 + 47,080 ge) +17,.748 
+ 64,022 - 123, 419 +114, 290 = + 28,750 + 39,283 ST al aii + 24,495 
+168, 172 + 3,856 +113, 365 = + 19,700 + 35,575 - 23,309 +18, 985 
ree ios - 38,058 + 25,657 — + 5,603 + 17,196 SUE 4 +16, 915 
12,475 = (49, 401 + 24, 316 = 2) silaolety + 16,127 - 6,747 + 4,496 
6, 324 + 16, 145 + 65,508 = - 22,733 + 21,406 = 24, 257 - 2,392 
5, 913 - 8,603 + 28a = - 23,269 +) B39 00 - 16,154 - 4,710 
124, 240 - 139, 509 + 21,449 ae - 7,590 + 13,486 - 24, 666 +12, 590 
215, 517 - 204, 616 es Lie - | - 25,460 + 14,308 = 2902 + 21, 140 


sie ; ies i i ble. Therefore Burma is included with 
* those countr in the Commonwealth in 1951 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this ta 
PB ay andspuloctine with “others”? in 1947 and 1948, although these countries were in the Commonwealth for all or part of the years 


specified. 
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TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Country 


North America: 
Newfoundland ........:.:cecccesercesrneerensecrereneserenanarsncecsen antes 
WHILE GUALCS) acne ceeccteeress+ even oneneneccemnas-daat-overnsmuse=7taaneners 


Commonwealth Countrie€S .........:ccciee eset 
Foreign Countries ........cccceeneeeceereneeeeeteeeeeerereeees 


Total, North America.......-....::cc:ceecceeeeteereerees 


Central America and Antilles: 
PBOPIMNUGS . eee: goats cote eeehs Seven avant CanechareiteesVere>sa0sqyacaeancsoens 
Bribic hy EH OMGUMAS i siescccsscetenen states «tere oeascesocts-teaientta 
PRAT AIMS). cevinsssescer erases eshe seen eerie ene eeeiene siep svovcamaeutanes 
UB yet] 072 (6 (OTS open Soe sac ae pore ee ccO0e Ce ce AEE o GeDeS aun ee aeee toca 
2 SWAT VG COC RE A ee rtes- 22 pepe So gpek: basoui;Cbacrmabquondack saecdseaaubuncs  cocgcad 
Leeward and Windward Islands ..............::::eee eee: 
Trinidad and Tobago ..........:..cccscsceseeceesscrecrneeeeseesevevers 
American Virgin Islands 
GOST RACE pcltieerts cet eer ote Crrcecreren musa vaermereceronets= 


EROMGIURAG rec toe tcav ee cntn teen ere orca core menecleceny mene Seaecen mete 


iif OleOle seh nc Ree eB eee Boa: “ben soc PoRROnes ECE EO oonpa suAuSORe 
WethenlandswAMollles 2: wew.cte ore cee: erases reneee ed. Keer 
USpIEU PE VSAUEY SN Siapepne auc pn.ceustou stocaaaeee tpt cool socuo sascdesse a5 <0: 
DEATH gE TE ye banner rese cc Ene REE O sacra Sot Gee eee encoce Cece eich ace sokbnce 
JEXUTSY q GV BA LONG a acntaa ac Eee aos on0 soRCHS Arete or chine SaooeuanEc Ubon 


COMMOMWe AEN GO OUNUIES: sreteesmy<tonecee ose -ceeraneare 
MOrelan © OUNMLC Suen cteeer tear ees eres neuuersoeutea 


Total, Central America and Antilles................... 


South America: 
ISPLEIS HUNG UTS Ae eerste crete ese ees cere eee tema arte 
Falkland Islands 
Argentina 
Bolivia 


Ecuador 


French Guiana 


Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Commonwealth Countries 


Foreign Countries 


Total, South America. 


1. Under $500.00. 
2. January to March only. 


Jan, — June 


$’000 


23, 539 
646, 049 
143 

533 

30 


23, 539 
653, 372 


676, 911 


2, 163 
521 
2, 134 
2, 807 
7, 600 
2, 926 
8, 612 
61 
482 
5, 411 
1, 074 
570 
500 
787 
T17 
321 
8, 005 
1, 293 
320 
1,181 
851 


26, 763 
21, 632 


48, 395 


4, 628 
= 
9,777 
498 
12,463 
1,674 
4, 659 
526 
103 
53 
1,315 
428 
1, 786 
Hoon 


4, 628 
40, 801 


45, 429 


$7000 


31,516 
854, 938 
722 

899 

58 


31,515 
849, 999 


881,514 


1,939 
630 
1,502 
2,847 
4,750 
3, 251 
8,493 
55 
7134 
5,576 
1, 312 
533 
38 
761 
616 
356 
7,040 
882 
381 
2,942 
1, 449 


23,413 
22,676 


46, 089 


316 
1, 214 
267 
2,415 
9,418 


3, 601 
44,592 


48,193 


690, 860 
501 
585 

9 


9,229 
691,955 


701, 184 


2,072 
348 
1, 240 
2, 745 
4,420 
2,473 
6, 812 
65 
869 
6, 525 
973 
423 
25 
663 
842 
369 
7,379 
1,048 
350 
10, 054 
2,058 


20, 110 
31, 643 


51, 753 


507 


813, 746 
813, 746 


1,544 
252, 
1,028 
2, 268 
4,613 
2,042 
5,913 
61 
990 

7, 866 
1, 221 
504 
45 
1,034 
760 
309 

8, 032 
955 
288 
3,578 
3,904 


17, 260 
29, 547 
46, 807 


967 
16, 707 


5, 683 
38, 549 


44, 232 


905, 907 
905, 907 


607 
12,585 


D158 
36, 564 


38, 696 


1,116, 038 
923 


1, 117, 235 
1, 117, 235 


1,536 
287 
924 

1, 276 

3, 761 

1,583 

3, 666 

87 

1, 234 

10, 124 

1, 662 

847 
32 

1, 228 

1,375 
386 

10, 560 

1, 067 
342 

5, 138 

3, 361 


13, 032 
37,443 


50,475 


1, 920 
1 

4, 746 
2,003 
11, 082 
5, 870 
8,547 
968 

1 

81 
2,227 
358 

1, 311 
12, 872 


1,921 
50, 066 


51, 987 


446 


1,110,905 
1,110, 905 


1,798 
240 
1,081 
2,140 
4,486 
il, SES) 
4,562 
105 
988 
9,356 
1, 849 
945 
19 

1, 223 
1,121 
3, 168 
11,557 
1,000 
533 
3,245 
3, 889 


16, 305 
38, 999 


55,304 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR, 1951 


TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — continued 


eet. | hCUCLL lL lle ee 


Country 


North-Western Europe: 
ET EESPAM ICED COMM oc d-eee teaver cer ret caisson acct ine eka uskeniosenses 


Germany 
LOSI ETT 54 jet Fan oe RRA onto nce EEE Eerie or one Once eee EEE 


Commonwealth Countries 
Foreign Countries 
Total, North-Western Europe 


Southern Europe: 
Call) Pall CAT eee MPR ance tee ne eins cok ch sce ae Paar cno 


ORGIES clement te eyes cat asus re, cus cunucacetisivmend casuseays’ 
Azores and Madeira 


GSommonwealthuG ountries ee cces, osestesseeoneacaeem estes. 
Foreign Countries 
Total, Southern Europe ...................0.000.c:cceseeeeeeeees 


Eastern Europe: 


PEST SAD] Goatees ot RAM ea a spe asa See oR oes. 
CZECHOSIOVARU A reese circ he enn Galen ities Crater cael Peg ta eons 
FEES COMME oe peewee: eek caeaiccra cette Hemme eroaheiev ove ven AREAS Scheu 
POUT Geren MO coe carey scarce ee eae guckiceen tx Re eatee vent 
PARI TY gens MM we recs cst tenes. cores ce eiar oT atea ocean ver 
BCL VAL oars ean Scapa ae AGN OSeAN ct bvenksa ctavets tee geeeatlae ope uens 
Lithuania 
OVA ee oe RN a de concen care eee tec cas iv eke'e ht eRR a Se oelevsns 
PROUMANL A cee tr derai ces Bee cere teste aecdtvvsnccc ok aieeers aves sac oa 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) 
SVUPOSIAVIAE creer etter ona smncckenessgucieraesn seas 


Total, Eastern Europe 


Middle East: 


Gommonwealth Countries! <eritr....s.ccscsseeresereects+ sss 
PROVE ISN COUNTLESS fcc. cssscterss ever ore nnanstts cPerewevteena es « 
Total, Middle East. 


1. Under $500.00. 
2. Not listed separately. 
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948 1949 1950 1951 
Jan.—June | July—Dec. | dan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan. —June July —Dec. | Jan. —June 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 

359, 370 327, 544 335, 604 369, 352 235, 917 233, 993 253, 523 
2,385 725 2, 883 823 1472 897 1,007 
14,579 18, 456 20, 283 36, 242 20, 233 46,118 33, 443 
2, 160 5, 588 2,537 572 498 425 1, 254 
32, 089 60, 874 22, 816 13, 188 9,745 8, 658 13, 390 
6, 850 6, 364 17, 493 5, 958 3,411 5,462 8, 560 
1, 297 548 692 51 395 452 319 
4, 330 4, 927 3,986 5, 066 6, 222 7,099 8, 033 
20,052 23, 632 6,916 6, 843 5, 085 3,532 4,598 
12,339 11,090 8, 843 12, 893 7,157 11, 767 “11, 706 
4,544 2, 663 2,525 2,991 1, 860 2, 390 1, 706 
9,455 9, 934 13, 736 18,545 8, 320 18, 115 8, 714 
359, 370 327, 544 335, 604 369, 351 235, 917 233, 993 253, 523 
110, 080 144, 801 102,711 103,172 64, 398 104, 914 92, 730 
469, 450 472, 345 438, 315 472,523 300, 315 338, 907 346, 253 
3 12 267 69 96 233 312 
671 2,579 2,054 1,851 1, 881 2,799 144 
6, 163 3, 500 1,063 1, 552 941 892 1,951 
15, 297 17, 082 5, 891 6,676 4, 847 10, 629 15, 448 
1,469 ile: 5, 500 2, 905 3, 035 2, 606 2, 243 
63 14 41 60 100 110 110 
384 212 156 231 3, 609 2,033 474 
674 2,591 2, 320 1, 921 1, 978 3,031 455 
23, 378 24,518 12, 650 11, 425 12, 533 16, 269 20, 226 
24, 052 27,109 14, 970 13, 346 14,511 19, 300 20, 681 

40 50 0 0 0 L 2 
93 30 50 229 146 69 8 
8,981 2,414 1, 939 1,091 876 1, 303 290 
0 0 S 0 0 0 0 
1, 489 791 365 242 386 214 610 
458 362 66 9 62 24 24 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 L 0 ue x 1 0 
2,855 2, 949 254 1, 691 1, 202 230 83 
176 264 71 267 86 36 3 
95 17 Syl 62 117 65 7 
644 1, 606 161 573 598 220 625 
14, 829 8, 484 2,938 4,164 3,473 2, 162 1, 649 
560 2, 093 33 24 7 24 17 
37 5 24 13 57 18 23 
2 2 DP RPA 821 503 372 2 
Sy313 6, 892 3, 865 897 2, 839 877 173 
44 30 30 12 27 27 60 
274 410 1, 330 10, 657 585 408 582 
650 181 341 131 46 24 242 
836 4, 200 5, 300 7, 409 7, 370 4,756 5, 697 
2 oa 152 59 43 3 75 
191 5, 903 2, 828 450 526 936 2, 149 
1 4 11 0 372 2 191 

i 0 0 92 0 184 A 
633 1, 379 2,904 POT 1,534 2, 210 1, 766 
597 2, 098 57 37 64 41 40 
5, 942 18, 999 19,081 31, 745 13, 845 9,799 12, 246 
6,539 21, 097 19,138 31, 782 13, 909 9, 840 12, 286 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — concluded 


Country 


1948 


Other Asia: 


PAKiStaM ........cccssesecccccerscscccscssceesssscsssesceeesesecesssssenesceees 
Federation of Malaya 
Hong Kong 
Other British East Indies 
Afghanistan 


neocraeeeeroverernsvsseeseusnecees 


BUYING. 2... ..cccccccsceccsccccseccnsccccccsseenecersscecconscscecceccenesecesesers 
GHING, <.cccrscsnccccssccosesccssvacscacesessncccersscassoseenncasssevesenncssess 
French Hast Indies 
ING OME Slay. rseesssecte svecsecorteceuscsarnssovecsesstuae--tsnsuuencseeensss 


Philippines 
Portuguese Asia 


ee cnccccveressccscceensssenenevceseesaresssaneserensessaesesereeseeessseseee 


Commonwealth Countries 5 ...cicccccc.ss.cserscovvcsssvseseens 
FOreign COuUnTICS ........cscccccccccccscesescecesesssscesonccareee 
Total, Other Asia 


Other Africa: 
British MASteAMica soc.ccccecccesece«cococescesscessasarsoseserseacnne 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 
UNPONTOF SOUGH ATTICA ciccrecsssccecerccrscers-ccersecessacecessonneee 
Other British South Africa 


Perrrrerrrererri te 


Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 
Other British West Africa 
Belgian Congo 
French Africa 
Liberia 


sO wesc ccc cn ener cseenneeseeeeen ees eraver assesses eeeerereeens 


Madagascar 
Morocco 


nace eeereeennenseaseccresenseceeennerenwe esse ener cess en esaseeeee 


Pprrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrirt rrr) 


Portuguese Africa 
Canary Islands 
Spanish Africa 


prerrrrrrrrrrrtitirrettitt 


Commonweal bhiGountrie's...-.ccsccssceecesssvoresassoescseee 
Foreign Countries .............00 ideesesscasesceseeees 
Total, Other Africa 


Oceania: 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Other British Oceania .... 
French Oceania 
Hawaii 


Commonwealth Countries 
Foreign Countries 
Total, Oceania 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


Commonwealth Countries ..00.0.............cccceeeeeeeeeee 
France and Dependencies ...............cccccceeseeeeeee 


United Sates and Dependencies 
All Countries 


$’000 


887 
10, 748 
891 

4, 082 
3, 722 
16 

24 

104 

16, 012 
258 

3, 607 
2, 279 
20 
3,315 
40 

257 


20, 345 
29, 917 
46, 262 


2, 127 
226 

1, 296 
34, 433 


30 
1, 643 
161 


27, 388 
1, 834 
29, 222 


503, 455 
35, 901 
648, 908 
1, 400, 119 


$7000 


13, 116 
240 

4, 352 
5, 722 
3 

6, 495 
64 

352 


40, 399 
30, 431 
70, 830 


123 
4, 224 
157 


29, 891 
4, 505 
34, 396 


514, 643 
64, 669 
861, 545 

1, 675, 319 


$7000 


1, 325 
41, 637 
9, 630 
3, 168 
4, 139 


364 


59, 901 
19, 735 
79, 636 


45, 369 
5, 721 
51, 090 


16, 639 
6, 529 
362 

15 

126 
3,371 
104 


23, 545 
3, 601 
27, 146 


499, 448 
26, 368 
696, 958 
1, 424, 617 


$’000 


834 
30, 914 
8, 467 
2, 269 
5, 960 


1, 193 


1, 814 


40, 174 
4, 343 
44, 517 


18, 724 
71, 960 
236 

46 

169 
4,940 
78 


26, 966 
5, 186 
32, 152 


506, 523 
15, 252 
822, 089 

1, 568, 344 


$’000 


3, 852 
14, 629 
6, 363 
2, 657 
3, 764 


735 


31, 287 
23, 041 
54, 328 


335 
120 
484 
22, 863 


519 
2, 848 
116 


21, 428 
3, 484 
24, 912 


330, 687 
12, 977 
912, 701 

1, 430, 624 


1949 1950 


ead eae medi 


$’000 


501 


16, 891 |: 


2, 318 
1, 440 
4, 240 

8 


21, 735 
5, 156 
26, 891 


19, 015 
6, 144 


218 
3, 982 
89 


25, 250 
4, 287 
29, 337 


324, 402 
11, 081 

1, 124, 079 
1, 687, 763 


1951 


Jan. — June 


$000 


1, 636 
22, 262 
2, 876 
4, 420 
4, 220 
16 

37 

90 

130 

2, 641 
35, 729 
94 

8, 107 
30 

852 


35, 414 
47, 728 
83, 142 


529 
109 
948 
23, 182 


66 


25, 626 
6, 906 
32, 532 


19,.423 
5,.387 
237 

eth 

318 
3,,304 
87 


25, 127 
3, 758 
28, 885 


35 8, 783 
16, 524 
1,117, 727 
1, 740, 248 


1. Under $500.00. 
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REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR, 1951 


TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports 


Country 


North America: 


Newfoundland 
United States 


ae cee rececccccescsenecesceeeeeesereseseeseeasssenscecasnecesscaceessenes 


Commonwealth Countries 
Foreign Countries 


Total, North America ..............:cesccssseseseceneeeeeseens 


Central America and Antilles: 


Bermuda 


Bahamas 
Barbados 
RP SEIPALC Gmtee ee at soe er erned ccs «soccer svren dasveloterseservacddroenscsieeeres 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
PEPIMIC AC ANGE OD ALO) 22h.ac.<cssseechorscescocensntscckennrsrers (ease 
American Virgin Islands 
Costa Rica 


cere cere cena nesersreeneeeseeeseesesereeessenses ese se sss ssa sees 


NIUE LWACOR steree phecccesesccsccferitenesevescsonccsccseegcpavsnnateneees 
French West Indies 
Guatemala 


pee cenecenmenseensessseeerenereseeeseeesesesssesanesasssesereseses 


PPT PTTeTeTTTTTerreerrirr ree 


PP AIPAING cere cscccaventoncsonasacscecseaccccssserssccercssvasasnassessses 
PCT UO MERE CO se teaicteicsecccaceentuceescerecessccsnenrsesesoviececccsesvenss 


Commonwealth Countries 
Foreign Countries 


Total, Central America and Antilles 


South America: 


British Guiana 
Falkland Islands eee 
AYGentina .........c.ccscoresccecsssscrrscecsesserencecscocscssesecencaeseres 
SOUR UE Se rears reese eatae cto aceesrtrageenctenahiesecess-séeseessac=senasnnne 


Chile 


Ecuador .... 
French Guiana 
Paraguay 


oo cc cencene tececescccccesececeesoeconcccoorereceeenessconneeerersoseeseeree 


eve cecere sec ccesenesevecteccscscosesecesccncocosevereseseresesessesses 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


dee eeewew en eanceeee 


Commonwealth Countries 
Foreign Countries 


Prrrrrrr rr rrer irr 


Total, South America ..........-.:::cccccseseerseeeerseteseeeees 


j. Under $500.00 
2. January to March only. 


1948 

Jan. — June] July — Dec. 

$7000 $000 
3, 367 7, 724 
884, 468 921,295 
7147 576 
1 10 
0 0 
SHOOT 7, 724 
885, 216 921,880 
888, 583 929, 604 
19 120 
438 396 
302 346 
3,052 See 
4,570 4,987 
96 212 
3,614 5,413 
11 35 
1,909 1, 200 
10, 360 12,246 
6,418 10,852 
893 mee 
45 12 
4, 228 3,981 
97 79 
2,370 3,812 
16,970 10, 288 
4,164 3,122 
130 42 
364 862 
856 127 
12,090 14, 809 
48, 816 47,531 
60, 906 62,340 
5, 783 OF O9K 
0 0 
4, 729 1007 
0 0 
9, 822 10, 737 
239 93 
4,315 4,353 
178 fail 
0 0 
164 66 
141 1,848 
556 Saul) 
286 428 
43, 457 51, 301 
5, 783 9,597 
63, 889 70, 869 
69, 672 80, 466 


1949 1950 

Jan. — June | July — Dec.| Jan. — June | July — Dec. 

$’000 $7000 $000 $’000 
91841 a re is 
1, 008, 779 943, 081 1, 004, 546 15,1255,930 
344 874 550 426 
7 5 7 10 
0 0 0 0 
918 — = a 
1,009, 130 943, 960 1,005, 103 1,126, 367 
1, 010, 048 943, 960 | 1,005,103 | 1,126,367 
716 68 26 61 
201 94 29 416 
497 321 259 273 
2, 342 4, 738 3,914 6, 143 
Mrioo 8, 844 6, 676 12, 404 
139 158 171 224 
8, 072 6,503 7, 270 7, 935 
3} 11 8 4 
1, 287 832 1, 400 1,978 
3, 450 Sy kiee, 1, 944 2, 190 
3, 241 581 656 524 
699 355 341 507 
27 96 | 2 0 
2; 2038 3, 490 2,472 3, 309 
480 546 857 or 
2, 853 4,133 2, 654 2,967 
7, 880 17, 614 13,576 19, 398 
523 3, 190 4, 884 12, 452 
53 126 200 139 
1, 238 1,334 3,174 2, 304 
362 161 112 819 
19, 060 20,725 18,346 27, 456 
24, 350 35,581 32,277 47,504 
43,410 56,306 50, 623 74, 960 
dp POY 15 LOS Tan 14, 618 
0 0 0 0 
2,049 IL PALIK) 2, 946 7,967 
37 QO, ToT 1, 245 
9, 203 11, 960 11,405 16, 773 
381 217 229 1,124 
4,940 7, 648 By a nli! 8,031 
417 720 517 896 
0 0 0 0 
129 245 186 164 
1, 470 995 2, 086 1,875 
215 ING Rt 0 228 
281 7188 682 2, 088 
44,109 47, 588 38, 161 49,103 
Uf PBZ 15, 103 Ty LUT 14, 618 
63, 231 “ie Ba) 62, 780 89,494 
70, 483 88, 662 69, 897 104, 112 


43 


1, 471, 107 
502 
7 


0 


1, 471, 617 
1,471, 617 


2,913 
1,737 
2,125 
10, 956 
5,922 

350 
1,414 

488 


23, 486 
34, 039 


57,525 


243 

3, 999 
363 
3,317 
58, 455 


7, 482 
106, 297 


113, 779 
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TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports — continued 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
Country if 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. Jan. - June | suyy-vee. Jan.-sune | July-Dee Jan. - June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-western Europe: 
United Kingdom ........cecccccssssscesssseceserecerenerenseesseeenacenes 139, 130 160, 372 163, 215 144, 235 ASitipeleta 217,036 224, 606 
PATELLA. hetierrocceisetcoiatese: snen Case tnrese Cnnaisrncse snare 194 87 132 250 318 646 2,437 
Belgium and Luxembourg 6,136 7,525 ai as} 7, 509 9, 222 TSO 17, 339 
TRIE T IG cater gece teats vere scnetceey ares sesvacctceomvasgrenieenner wnat Te 42 8, 443 eons 520 417 989 930 
FUTALTIC © oes Nereresas vse coseseee cease treaiane sutaee et oe eden tseistigzs nue senescarcees 5, 364 7, 284 6, 509 6,800 5iio2o 9, 346 10, 379 
GEOTMANY. .ccessecsconzsnvecestseveateorscesssaccnevseseonsvencarsssneetateccwerss 449 1, 280 3, 758 3,376 4,172 6, 854 12,643 
Te LATA de teeeystseedireeesc- estou pene. vente etensetenaerave-veccessueertecens 16 60 16 36 val Doe 3 
TO LAY ceenetee esas seeessces se seweccve dass erersrneccernostauassaarsecner=nnsense 26 59 39 32 60 88 388 
NetherlandSigscacecses sseceseasecteasse rece sotstespsersesmnnvereraree rss 2,163 3, 668 3,659 3,029 2,863 6,033 6, 292 
NOLWAY ccscecceveseesessestscesceteverssccosassecsteatsnsnaveracsnstenceassrenee 317 786 421 791 Be 872 889 
OL CII Ue eee coe roee cee oP Derr eneate tebent tooensteeasarattersere sentra 1,386 1s Shela 1,818 1,656 1, 896 3, 249 3,994 © 
IG Z OTL ANIC ceete cv ocseressasesepeseec ater eens covsmssuawercnaectenseeroeee Ayal 3,932 4, 431 6,471 6,810 7,654 7,202 
Commonwealth CountrieS...........cccccccceeeeeenereeeeereres 139, 130 160, 372 163, 215 144, 235 187,177 217, 036 224, 606 
Foreign Countries ............:cccsccseereeersseseseesensseeenanes 20, 705 34, 502 33, 669 30, 469 31,625 49,524 62, 495 
Total, North-Western Europe............-.:0::cceee 159, 835 194, 874 196, 884 174, 704 218, 802 266,560 287,101 
Southern Europe: 
(Gifhor NEY ceases ee ceneeacen nos: -o0coubon0L Sean cgSun Re eota ose nase Oxon <COnnICe 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
TE Te RN LON Dee rst eee EEA a 5 9 12 4 16 19 
(CSTV OTS eo co Pn EERE 203-132 SD ERI COR EID SCS aC ESOC OOOO 108 144 70 65 99 104 i138 
taliyicecneee.s sees 2.952 4,029 4,576 4,472 3,918 5,455 7,274 
Portugal 524 653 635 716 672 1,026 864 
FAZOTES ANG MAGCITA.........ccsdeverssensecoccarteconqencsstessroveneres 143 221 321 233) 210 177 212 
IORI nsceu ceencnont ob oecenerce ceeiance pice erorca peLccdocecorar Asan ccoecocrs 1,492 1,094 1,063 1, 364 1,646 LOL 4,660 
Commonwealth Countries i 5 9 12 4 18 19 
}Eifo) enieea vial Glo) 5 ORR Shale yacqanns Poa ieboocneecBareaea so deccsesteo) 5, 218 6, 034 6,665 6, 850 6, 545 8, 673 13, 123 
Total, Southern Europe. ..............:.:::cccccecreeeereeeees 5,218 6, 039 6, 674 6, 862 6,549 8, 691 13, 142 
Eastern Europe: 
PACT Pea ty ick eect tect sare tcas each oe ca eeeee dee cyan eects Seewar aw easeepecere 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
BUle aria cc. ceases ree en ee a eee arenes L 0 1 0 0 4 » 
Czechoslovakia 2,049 2, 760 4, 258 2,143 Bhs} 2913 2,941 
HIS GOR TO Setece ester i caeeeteoee tenes Teton neces Pcn see cna eeessanwssatpeeceee 0 4 2 9 2 28 83 
PLN AAT Cee ease seceaeed che mace caee seiaaes coos cacomenetm erent ter ee 10 29 22 23 170 47 68 
1S bet Fa Pee een eo orror erro onanotecc Es spor senagenccopebossan-osapescue sac 82 21 41 35 15 lt 710 
TO LU VLAN ssc oe ctu tan a oeateee cas aren ianan toe Orog ee exoeras cn eueae 0 1 Py Ih 2 2 1 17 
0 2 2, 0 0 0 6 
8 14 61 122 115: 242 761 
ROUMAN IAM emcee rere meee ere tee eee res 11 8 3 0 e 19 10 
We SeSe bu CRUSSLO)iecreccesstoces sare nesaseeemncn sencnendacnsnrsseeses 2 3 8 5 15 37 
ALE OSTA V1 Ale A eetatssacaeieareeeaeeoeaeren ee erates: otic easee cen 4 il) 33 46 76 117 
Motal eastern Europ ete cece ret setvnesesa te (aca. 2,162 2, 846 4,408 2,373 3,478 3,425 4,111 
Middle East: 
ROOD i ccipccccdee nanscacsessshcaresatancestveatinparas teeacn-teae= sepa Cracaesaee 294 By ABH 527 357 0 12 22 
Ane] O-Hey Plan SUG aM sccm ccorme-getteeecetatcreseaeres: 3 33 11 14 17 36 28 
Arabia . ca 4, 050 8,077 11,779 16, 336 11, 923 
1, 423 67 114 41 157 502 462 
16 22 21 28 12 19 26 
73 886 181 107 85 107 305 
639 160 378 1,040 38 1, 163 1,007 
25 24 231 273 278 212 534 
2 2 0 0 0 0 0 
SYTi ay ANAM CD ANON say.2 cece ceenvaveoenceencccseeneloeescrecicseseveeees 10 18 19 410 29 32 5,735 
IID Olen cares anetrttey crc Meera rat ee ee 0 0 0 0 ) 0 0 
Other Italian Africa 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 
CUT CY 2 Ot cet cs cate nase rac deeretat ete esnonks oat abe en ec tecizer 648 416 1,028 179 481 799 903 
Gommonwealth Countries... atic er ee 297 S20 538 371 17 49 50 
Worelen, COUNMICS c...coe eects sete cassettes cs eee ean tees 2,835 1, 592 6, 022 10, 155 12, 861 19,172 20, 899 
otal Middle Blast yccriacc ccc iets mentees ees 3,132 6, 862 6,560 10,526 12, 878 19, 221 20, 949 


1. Under $500.00 
2. Not listed separately. 
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Country 


1948 


Jan. — June 


Other Asia: 


PCa een ew ence seen enerecenseensnca sees en ee seen seeeesesesessnseeeeseresane 


See e eee ee ene e oneness eres cece eeee ras e ees eeeenenoeeneseseseaesenenesseceusees 


‘Commonwealth Countries 


errr rrr rererrrerrrrttrer rir irrrrrirers 


Foreign Countries 
Total, Other Asia 


Prrrrreerrrr errr rr rere rir rerr rere te rere rerrers 


Other Africa: 
SE IUISNs MASUPAITIC a aceite cversstsesctucasstavetstecconestssasess 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 


Other British South Africa 
GAM eb ccccvace-cetctene sommnenesnttecrtarstrsnevuunusteesteurxipuascs eres se 
Gold COdStircs.cet- rere aeansgscadheiivsceacsedsdsssongedinsooeeeecooes 
INAS OV 1G! P28 -5 a syncerse: caticecs canes (ssdeescroseecsscsocecnossibedbevsitevises 


SO eee emererceeneeeeeeeneaecseteeseeesscscesenecscssssssosunese 


Belgian Congo 
French Africa 


Canary Islands 
Spanish Africa 


eee ee eeeeeecncresenreseseneceesseorersenssaseesscesereen 


CommonwealthiCOuntries se n.ce-tscres cccesccecatessccecseors 


Oceania: 
PAUSUT a UG ire Coseuscactsesescenesvarsoecte cscs sscsesavocsssseeSsesSeaunssbascts 
New Zealand 


Coe e ee aeesesccreeeereeseesceneesconee sees essasesnenensssceseseseseseoeserenees 


Crerrrerrretrerertirrrrirrirrirririier iris 


PTONC HOC ANIAES. . Aice..scccosscteroessceonaciosss sstetstonkesevesees 
Hiaan ite megs eee Ae NEO 
United States Oceania oo... Rspeksenstcessuenteccwasssusys 
Commonwealth Countries) ..ccy.cewste sescccsseseesoscsrcsase 
HLOLE TSN COURURICS 1. \ cceesscestatccuesessecsseessastosns-cnioseese 


Total, Oceania 


Prerrerrrtrtrirr ttt rtt tt ttt ee 


Total, Commonwealth Countries .00.0..........cccceeceeeeeeeeee 
Total, France and Dependencies .. 

Total, United States and Dependencies 
Motal CAL Coumtuiie Stcsltit. tesctteesoasss sucesecsuvetcevetsenssee 


$7000 


5, 510 
21, 595 
601 

9, 173 
876 


40 


38, 385 
8, 433 
46, 818 


14, 838 


1, 207 | 


16, 045 


17, 265 
438 


17, 703 


231, 156 
5, 559 

886, 521 

1, 270, 076 


July —Dec. 


1949 


TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports — concluded 


Jan, —June 


July —Dec. 


July —Dec. 


$000 


5, 672 
11, 805 
705 
12, 105 
990 


39 


31, 299 
7, 420 
38, 719 


18, 758 
5, 679 
5, 590 


30, 027 
358 


30, 385 


272, 824 
7, 652 
922, 990 
1, 366, 869 


| $°000 


6, 274 
13, 692 
769 


12, 000 
5, 599 
3, 629 


21, 227 
170 


21, 397 


255, 505 

6, 643 
1, 009, 656 
1, 409, 377 


85 
23, 109 
692 


23, 801 


238, 653 
7, 386 

944, 405 
1, 351, 830 


$000 


8, 032 
20, 440 

927 
9, 450 
1, 002 


940 


39, 865 
12, 757 
52, 622 


19,078 
635 


19, 713 


284, 187 
6, 030 

1, 005, 413 
1, 453, 051 


$’000 


9,572 
16, 822 

7179 
19, 402 
1, 201 


7, 099 
18 

3, 193 
0 

241 


47, 808 
13, 106 
60, 914 


18, 677 
2,051 
20, 728 


298 
115 
35, 775 
450 


36, 225 


361, 438 
10, 388 

1, 127, 592 
1, 721, 202 


45 


1951 


Jan. —June 


$’000 


11, 326 
23, 732 
1, 466 
34, 974 
1, 473 
1, 916 
32 

2 

1, 362 
0 

512 

6, 170 
0 

5, 961 
0 

1, 281 


74, 888 
15, 322 
90, 210 


11, 218 
2, 923 
13, 741 


29, 658 
554 


30, 212 


371, 407 
11, 027 
1,472, 804 
2, 102, 387 


1. Under $500.00 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to all Countries by Main Groups and Leading Commodities by Half-year Periods, 


1949-1951 
1949 1950 Percentage 
Commodity Change ; 
_Rank Group and Commodity a 4 | ae eae $< 50 
in 1950 Jan.-June | July - Dec. ai | ite Jan. - June Jane June 4 
$7000 $7000 =| $7000 $”000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 363, 4356 409, 571 298, 807 338, 091 355, 937 + 19.1 
2 Wheat 201, 345 233, 813 156, 582 169,032 148,631 = out 
7 Wheat flour 50, 058 47,635 50, 252 43, 587 66, 742 + 32.8 
14 Whisky 15, 983 16,720 17. 078 24,604 23,698 + 38.8 
25 Barley 5, 766 19, 706 7,791 15,651 13,847 + 17.7 
31 OBES ee cc ates arene aa aia owas e etd recane ata ce aee ene ee 5, 861 12,672 6,480 10,091 18, 330 ~+ 182.9 
36 FOGGORS' Te GuDiiccets ceeterce ke -sateeeee eee as cue oovenees ew aeassausne ieee eas 4,950 4,983 5, 982 8,053 11, 863 + 98.3 
38 Flaxseed: Chictly tf Orrcnushimeny, ea. ssecssctecsese ccm teen ere 6, 384 9,512 1,654 11, 205 4,994 + 201.9 
Animals and Animal Products..............c:ccccsscccssercorseeesseeesereeees 137, 543 200, 878 167, 603 198, 172 174, 874 + 4.3 
11 Cattle, chieflyifor D@ets aire ceyccssc avec sce eccressetescdseeawscecounes rere 15,300 30,776 29, 289 32,397 27,662 = i536 
13 Bish ofres hi andyinoZen',.w.. seco. sercnsesvavec tetera seven corasere as 13,750 21, 002 18,365 31, 346 papel daty | + 24.0 
19 Beet and: Veal eS ae recs sscccnveneccevevacn teoek ccc k  caeknsessieatohs 8, 880 21,749 13,379 20, 840 26,657 + 99.2 
al LUSIA CURE Gl sate cers recs ea ac eoteaancecoe aekovlen cece te ed ecvoghindeteconedeats 8, 064 15, 648 14,104 14, 512 12,761 = 1925 
22 Ba conkand: nama enters re care Stee eee rs eeeeeer cee 9,592 14, 584 20, 227 8, 080 Pa SPA! a hye 
24 PUP ISkINS + WNOKESSEC a sae corsets ec eseaccontene devs eteemccneecersstecaueat 13, 626 8,907 13,040 10,752 19,132 eG 
29 Cattle; dairy -andspure=bre dsc sc..tenivsactedstavvssoccsivaversceseetratoes 7, 887 7,416 7,997 9, 443 9,684 ae Pa I! 
32 CHECS EY Fac aN er Rate et seca ay eee rn eee oes oe he eases SAG IIB: 12, 384 3, hOL 13,450 Hala - 61.9 
30 Molluses*and CLustace ans) erceg costes: ysetecce pekcvacastesesterensacsaniee 7,592 DOL 8,650 7,069 8,683 + 0.4 
35 Hidesvandiskinss(exeepy furs\es 1.20. evcterce homecare aves suneoeeeesannes 7, 016 7,342 7,662 6,748 Wpoae - 4.4 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............c:cccccccessesseessessseeceeeeeeees 15, 507 9, 710 10, 772 18, 801 17, 648 + 63.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Papel..............ccccsccsseeccscseeeesseveveeseees 408, 186 467,132 485, 324 627, 621 643, 123 + 32.5 
INGWISDPINt' DAD CRI eres re rscvessceeceserssoeaceceeestttert ietordecasstu ered 200, 677 233, 205 235, 464 250, 283 248, 502 + 95.5 
3 Planks and boards 67,909 92, OL t 108, 239 182,608 150,605 + 39.1 
WOO: PUllpn. a tase terncetins fecensaae sone eit os cap asts seco neeee eee tee eae eae 87, 696 82,979 91,989 116, 566 163, 360 + 17.6 
18 PULP WOO. cuncrerene tamara arene edases sod vodsi oe NOIR uaa et eee 14, 697 16,620 13, 260 21,508 24, 534 + 85.0 
20 SHIN GI OS teil are Moncest aese ota evasspaicdiotrane: tarpareter aetna meee 6,907 9,896 12, 269 20,132 16,037 eset 
40 PIYWOOdS And? VENEEES. Scgecctee cr cse. cecscevunoncrc ne ee ee 4,758 2,945 5,724 6, 591 9,616 + 68.0 
Tron and its Products sets. erste tesivesses eter eead needa 154, 624 138, 240 126,275 124, 834 143,418 + 13.6 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 53,883 30, 244 47,448 31,064 54,715 op sas 5) 
15 Automobiles truck'sand: piartSie ioc sccvcsssscsesteses essere ree 17,754 21, 054 19, 313 20,915 21,637 + 12.0 
23 Machinery (non-farm) and parts. .-scecs..scsce tare ene ecaweee eee 16,972 14, 868 11,334 14, 310 18, 250 + 61.0 
27 Pigs, INZOts, DLOOMSuanGuPLMCtSn cesses eee eee eye 2,109 2,848 7,882 13, 449 4,807 - 39.0 
30 Berroa OY. Scere eres se sees ee Seite esr nn cee 12,794 6, 388 6,554 10,522 13,596 + 107.4 
37 INGEN ORG Fc Fac saasecucentoaeraead inate Mioee eee ree ee Oe Oe 2,616 11,501 3,015 10, 294 4,036 + 33.9 
39 Locomotives) and ‘partsee cscs cr sccsserccnerenestrsstiees meee tee 8, 324 19,788 8,476 3,984 1, 008 - 88.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 217, 243 209, 365 208, 949 248, 313 252, 966 + 21.1 
INICKG) icone t cctieie eee eee 48,918 43, 406 ny aly (al 53,129 59,410 + 13.9 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 41,579 49,453 SpA Mis: 50, 430 54, 888 + 4.0 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .0.0..... occ cecceseeeceeeensneee 40,847 43, 205 42,129 40,861 37, 198 = LT 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..............c.csccssecseeeseroneeoee> 29, 187 26,513 22, 780 35,930 Sep litia! + 48.2 
17 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 00... eeseeceeseseeseeescees 22, 004 19, 882 12, 390 Domi 20, 671 + 66.8 
28 Platinunpmetals anauscrap ees ee:8 eerste ee eee 10,693 Taos 71, 367 13,848 15,794 + 114.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and ET OCUCIS Wrreeereececencaresrearvevacaetrrneyers 29, 138 44,572 47, 866 55, 789 62,194 + 29.9 
10 Asbestos, tinmantfactured 22) este. 2...cascactie ee 9,273 27,661 29,031 33,721 40,091 + 38.1 7 
34 Abrasives, ‘artificial | crude. se ccc eee 6,790 4,676 6,597 8,170 10, 309 + 56.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...........ccccccccscssssssessssessesessteeens 38, 911 31, 787 50,1434| 50,3824; 60,4034 + 20.5 
16 Rertilizers, chemical nee nase ee eee 22,442 16, 943 21/536 17, 338 18,897 = 3 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...........c.ccccccccccssesssvesscusserseceeeseeaes 60, 028 57, 090 34, 883 25, 761 29, 686 - 14.9 
26 SHEDS SOLA. sy cases auceaiacoctssetise ees Soe ets ene ne ae PARP OWT! 15,982 15, 888 6, 245 6,038 - 62.0 
Total Domestic Exports To All Countries ...........ccccccccseceeseee 1,424,617 |1,568,344 |1, 430, 624 |1,687, 763 |1, 740,248 + 21.6 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ..................0000 1,140,002 |1,290, 649 |1, 215,264 |1, 424,472 |1, 454, 256 
Percent Cf Domestic Exports Itemized 80. 0 82.3 84.9 84.4 83.6 


1. Thehigh level of chemicals and allied products exports is due inpart to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricultural 
products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 
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TABLE V. Imports from all Countries by Main ene Leading Commodities by Half-Year Periods, 


Commodity APO oe 
Rank Group and Commodity 4 , 
in 1950 an. —June ’50 
Jan, — June | July — Dec. |Jan. — June | July — Dec. | Jan. —June to 
s an. — June ’51 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products..........0.000000:0cccccee 176,273 | 201,120 | 211,598 | 272,878 | 288,941 + 36.6 
9 SUE RITES Wee ee ee ee eS ON 29,673 35, 953 27, 809 48,600 30,064 a EBA 
16 Coffee, green IP) apy? 16, 663 17, 591. 24, 073 205 L222 + 42.8 
19 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.........0......cccccseseeesseeeees 9,520 &,142 ila Stays) 23, 007 43, 627 + 284.2 
22 Vegetable oils, (except essential oilS)...... eee 9, 504 11, 270 13, 440 alle, a beets) 26, 795 + 99.4 
24 EINES | DUIEW STAR 65,550 5 ke At rey ay ao ee ee Lis 9,944 15, 556 12, 747 12,165 = also 
26 CUTS SPIES ICG ile ore meee eerie Reng. cara Menar opts wicovene clans 12, 153 10, 114 13RGAs 16, 919 14, 431 + 5. 0 
28 WE BRUADLES yh IPOS Iie rar cian ts acto vsincsdonwaoshceratakePosaiswestevvebetee 13, 282 5,178 17, 274 5, 985 18, 802 + 53} 
30 AAIULE SS Pee ee ite ema a nee consi t ifn eis Hawk fdacaloee tice dud vince sYuadiedeng 11,540 11, 647 12, 946 9, 426 13, 669 oy yal 
33 SAAT AS se NES hewmen tet. atone wisn caer neekeantsin Suetalsvdtentns 7,006 10, 028 Sellers) 10, 248 9, 288 tt 1.0 
40 ASIC SUIA MNS OT cere te renter ccc Oana rence sian eear aumtincr Aaa ones ech Pore Hk 2, 689 SSS 3, 634 12, 606 Sadao! cI neidicso) 
Animals and Animal Products. ..........00.0.0...0..:cccceeees a 39, 281 34, 816 38,419 48,549 68, 621 + 78.6 
3D PUrESKAN SER UNULESSCU LY. o,.0 the aun naetesnion. iter ek earenie 10, 085 6, 210 9, 908 8, 854 12, 929 + 30.5 
Fibres, Textiles and! Products ...:..0:...0c:scsccsmevseesesssesessons 191, 987 141, 045 167, 255 197, 254 285, 997 + 71.0 
7 CS OUGOTSEN AW ge metemet eet gs aoe STA eae at oa pectic Panes aeidbib asi tacapiie keduicas 32,972 32, 704 35, 174 53, 287 59, 980 se (AU) 
14 Cotton piece goods................. ; 37, 060 15, 606 23, 147 22, 754 35, 907 + 55, 1 
2) BUX O IEDC COE OCG rarer eee ene cae secrete ec eaeevn cao papers: 25, 343 16, 404 16, 251 15, 468 22, 499 + 38.4 
23 WOOIENOTIS BLODS MWASLC uo cearn cera ceceetsace sa ttkas Meacivane vee 10,500 58.055); 11, 430 17, 070 28, 182 + 146.6 
25 BPN sia Wile ernest eters eens ere tre eee cas aah Stes saan cade sie ah aeuceaarn a ts 10, 813 8, 036 1621 15, 184 PAL Ni (3 Ge Als }s 5 183 
32 Apparel (eXCeDy Maus) Of AL) LOXTLICS. | .5.,, ca unesouvetecveve nce Pal 8,991 8,672 10, 995 12,477 + 43,9 
39 Pulaxs NEMD ANG JUGE DICCE: LOOGS ..csascc.seoestecsecesseacnecossessier 6, 770 6,074 8, 413 8, 383 10, 187 ae OCAky al 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape......................0..::::ecccsesetseeeee 41,436 44, 891 47,288 53,078 69, 345 + 46.6 
27 PanerbOand paper and Proguetsy G s..:..-ssceveeacatiavesanvan.ctenks 10,015 10, 054 10, 973 12, 460 17, 049 + $5.4 
34 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter................ 1,497 8,570 9,694 9, 747 12329 ap oP 
MrOnAanciUSHEROCMCUS eres iceieat res scke-s- tue coseasVanesSaewonsrsnenss=>> 487, 368 404,183 479,441 500, 788 687, 024 tb 430 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts............... = 115, 688 100, 594 110, 510 115, 731 163, 482 + 479 
3 Automobile parts (except engines) 60, 223 57,526 {oy isl 82, 673 111, 471 see 4((B 7? 
5 TUTACEORS HAG) DALUS MeN cere eede ieee <ccr sc sa ngedWee ten peeocases aacusiote ars 62, 297 56, 209 68, 022 40, 298 67, 826 = (0.3 
6 EVO MUN SMM or OOM ES es nese sete Mees Beene. cote apes pues a 63, 408 34, 685 39, 703 DSA ERG 78, 030 sme OG 
10 Passenger automobiles and buses 16, 922 22,048 37, 125 38, 204 47,412 and 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts .... 35, 367 23, 339 30, 435 22, 888 34, 995 tie 3630) 
13 Engines, internal combustion, and parts... 25, 281 20, 329 23, 767 23, 300 37, 336 Sea ti)/b5 
18 PAP CSO UVES ANG IG UNOS ee rieurn tess ce occ nus oeereseeeedeed wen nas cavatet 16,576 11, 569 17, 273 18; 121 20, 864 + 20.8 
38 LEXB) BILLG) REtaB aa BE A ters Gs8 Sn SRE ROSE ORES RR RES SORE PISS ee CES Ee 3, 948 8, 109 2, 838 13, 964 4, 916 tems ehe 
Nonm-Ferrous Metals and Products ....................00.. een te 86,410 88, 282 97,473 118, 054 148, 327 + Be 
8 MNSCLRIC AAD MAL AGUS AN. Os Dstraceuns teeeocer-setabeastr ste cent -usteeerass 34, 213 35, 589 40, 416 42, 169 60, 371 + 49,4 
31 Ellatininn pall adit and AtiguUmics,cccqccscseeeecceveresss<--2 sae 6, 040 4, 696 9, 961 11,379 9, 624 = 3.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 248,370 286, 959 258, 800 352, 942 313, 761 ~ 2052 
2 Crude petroleum for refining ...................0.. 85, 874 103, 4960 89, 872 110, 634 108, 853 soe EIS a 
4 52, 563 40,891 51, 990 66, 798 53, 024 eee 0) 
11 18, 585 27,013 23, 630 30, 635 21, 144 - 10.5 
15 7, 886 9,578 14, 832 30, 634 23, 614 + 159512 
17 15,749 29, 507 12, 755 27, 005 13, 163 +> Rise 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................0...00::ccseetee 63, 480 67,180 76, 284 81, 937 101, 719 tahoe 
29 Inorganic CHEMUCAIS Man cOcDeaten cts ciieke torte ites ans caeuetts 9,448 9, 086 10, 563 12, 473 13, 208 9205.0 
36° DrUesrandmmedicinearee: aati cee ccs 7, 850 6, 979 10, 253 8, 376 13, 093 + 27.7 
37 Syuthebicaplasticsssprimary fOLMS rancor seecrncre ceeunseeo nos Geer 7, 043 8, 490 9, C63 13, 072 + 54.0 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................:::0:ccccceecseeseeetesteeneeees 14, 773 83, 355 76, 494 95, 723 138, 652 + 81.3 
20 Tourist purchases 9,322 19,525 10, 827 22, 264 16, 176 + 49.4 
‘Total Imports From All Countries .....................:::c ees 1,409,377 | 1,351, 831 | 1,453, 051 1, 721,203 | 2,102,387 + 44.7 
976, 688 | 1,129,529 | 1,350, 011 


67.2 65.6 64.2 


Percent Of Imports Htemized ...................-:.:c:ssssenssesseseccerenereeeee 66.1 64.8 


Total Of Commodities Itemized ........................:c:ecseecsceteeeneees 931, 802 | 876, 442 
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TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to the United States by Main Groups and Leading Commodities by Half-Year Periods, 


1949-1951 
Percentage 
Comniodity ‘ ge Change 
Rank Group and Commodity a 50 
in 1950 2 a = es 2 ie) 
Jan.-June | July-Dec.| Jan.-June July-Dec. | Jan.-June Jan.-June "St 
{ $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products 66, 788 103, 850 15, 245 101, 692 110, 002 + 46.2 
13 Whisky Sone 14, 659 13, 506 19, 986 18,937 + 40.2 
18 Wheat, 2,592 14,405 11,499 16, 987 22,172 + 92.8 
21 Barley 3,241 aye) Ey SM 12, 280 5,744 = ASU 
24 Oats cesecc ac carcceeseseres suathsteatunesssensuerstuesdecosuarsuersesuatneseensncrasnseeg 4, 502 10,591 5,638 9,339 16,123 +186.0 
25 Fodders, n.O.p. 4,184 4a bs 5,399 he GHB 11,404 +111.2 
30 RY Cotten axtscrsatsesantestecsestesreveaess 4,484 10, 186 2,947 6,996 2,661 = ONT 
34 Clover seed : 7,593 3, 853 5,268 3,600 5, 437 + 3.2 
Animals and Animal Products. ............ccssssssescecseseetsenarseseceer aes 81, 740 118, 827 110, 807 142,526 140, 181 + 26.5 
Cattle, chiefly for beef............. 5) PANS) 30, 724 29,262 32,002 27,619 - 5.6 
Fish, fresh and froZem ...........ssscsscesssessreressresenenscerenavacenenees 13, 672 20, 853 18, 286 317233 22,688 + 24.1 
14 Beef and veal, freSh iii... eesssccccsessscseneeeecsesnccecrsnsrsneesnanseononses 7,652 20, 629 12,745 20, 199 26, 034 +104.3 
20 Fur skins, undressed 9,791 7,588 10,112 9,334 Bi, Beh! + 34.4 
22 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred oo... ee sseeseerereeceecenenenseeneearentee 7,548 7,188 7,799 9, 097 9,489 ouezpltaiatl 
23 MOLLUSCS ANd CLUStACEANS ..,.....ccccececcesesesereceeenenanccecerseseeranane 7, 455 5,022 8, 562 6,687 8,564 ae bw) 
33 Hides and skins (except fUrS)..........csccessesscereeesesesseeseeeaeers Ps PCE 2,901 3,556 5,676 5,875 +6062 
39 Pils hy CONC Cites crete anentcercsenceesersactes suarsesecnessemesscoarseonersse Weateecsasts 2,238 4,471 2,543 4, 333 2,631 + 3.5 
Fibres, Textiles amd Products. ...........:cccccsccsescsesersessereresseceseors 5, 945 5, 635 . 6, 310 12, 033 10, 260 + 62.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.............:ccssscssssrcersecreeerersrens 327, 672 382, 169 450,377 566, 019 535, 970 + 19.0 
1 NEWSDPIint PAPEl..........scrsceccsescncseccesscncsevarcnanseccescncnerarsnevscasees 181, 066 210, 239 226,817 236, 339 234,265 a log 
2 PlankS and DOALAS.........ccccsseocsccecccovercrevcscoevereresersssssnnrecscsrssere 40,070 60, 076 95,221 154, 378 98,067 + 3.0 
3 Wood) pulp csy.cesteetsereccerescsencesceevatcecesvecssaucuderer-pesvnseraresoncserenrr’s Wonoos 69,279 85,251 105, 754 134, 656 + 58.0 
12 PUD WOO ccccccccesceecececvcsecsascossercnessveroacecosen+ssucacersceenscnceesureransss 14, 408 16,185 13,228 20NTE5 23, 660 am G08) 
15 SIM LCS pesca. sare toate ntttorecs soecencverer=> 6, 602 9,612 11, 849 19,770 15, 495 + 30.8 
27 Plywoods and veneers 2,071 2,410 DR Ot, 6,435 8,414 + 52.5 
Fron and itS Product. ...........cccccssssseccecscssoecsscossecsconatecesseveesssenees 62, 043 46, 692 66, 544 69, 902 83, 729 + 25.8 
5 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 39,747 24,083 35, 758 27,981 44,771 + 25.2 
19 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................ccccscscssscserenesenoosee 1,385 Binders! 7,882 13, 421 4,793 - 39.2 
26 MP OR OL Coane ccc cereresucvesetstescctecwastwccer<tresaveccscacscaverconmeccevsswansrsivenes 1,951 8,508 Do) 9,357 3,856 + 29.7 
29 Ferro-alloys............. 6, 078 1,026 3,224 7,850 9,619 +198.4 
35 Tractors and parts 6, 085 960 4,870 Byte) 4,844 =) 8105.9 
38 Machinery (non-farm) and parts...........sssccssessseesecerenerererererees 2,857 2,941 3,238 4,112 5,518 + 70.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 98,375 98,517 124, 760 142, 283 137, 497 + 10.2 
4 INTC Ke) eee cert ceccrsnensacesusroussecastsesseareresnraccesencescsarewraersseaneagesanene 34,531 28, Ler 39,640 36,544 39, 002 ALIS) 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated..........ccccsseeeseeseeee 9,421 11,866 26, 563 DING? 25, 828 = ts} 
10 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ....... Md Ee ntecasacscucc steer 17,146 20,111 21,000 18,495 13, 877 - 33.9 
11 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 17, 808 Wr eay) 16, 663 225200 22,418 + 34.5 
16 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 10, 301 10,672 10,174 20, 522 13,015 + 27.9 
31 PlAvInUrnymebals ands Crap reeseterer eevee meter ssariccecersenreteas 3, 296 3,754 2,816 6, 835 8,523 +202.7 
32 Silver ore: anGnbullanensu see semeer cc restesaecectcssccccesaretenerersttcs 3,123 4,214 3,818 5,424 7,942 +108.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products, ae. 20,177 32,072 33, 445 40,538 44, 811 + 34.0 
9 Asbestos, Unimanutacture dirceccsc.cesecsosccctessstottecetsrccmecesteactear 7,638 20, 516 20, 067 24,118 28, 843 + 43.7 
28 ALaASiveSs= al tificlalsacrud @itee-ct tsrcsccccedssecetereccetecesscesessteeeess 5,085 3,224 4,935 6,309 8,688 + 76.0 
36 Coal and coke 4, 084 2, 966 5, 049 3,209 2roto - 54.1 
Chemicals and Allied Products.............cccscssssseseecsesereseescnees 18, 385 14, 974 28, 6664 29, 8334 34,3444 + 19.8 
17 PiSTUMlIZers CHC MCAS. cecsssseceserssetestcanvencetaeneatscuntesstscrnnacenttee™ 13, 388 10, 028 15,101 13,494 16,559 + 9.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities 10, 135 9, 864 8, 794 11, 215 13, 053 + 25.4 
on Settlersm clic ota ctec...o,:cassewucgredscissvesdasesetrenetersssevcacanconeees 3,672 4,134 3, 046 4,818 3,820 + 25.4 
40 Bile Chri all On ere sire. .scacccecorsee aces ce -decacenseeeeatonatescasanecaretetee 2,133 Qielilal 3,191 2,912 37630. +1309 
Total Domestic Exports To The United States ..................... 690, 860 812,399 904, 949 | 1,116, 039 | 1, 109, 846 + 22.6 

Total Of Commodities Itemized..................cccesesseeeseeseeeseseeerees 612, 973 723,057 812, 168 993, 016 981, 389 

Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ...................scceseeeeeeees 88.7 89. 0 89.7 89. 0 88. 4 

1. The high level of chemical and allied products exports is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricul- 


tural products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR, 1951 


TABLE VII. Imports from the United States by Main Groups and Leading Commodities by Half-Year Periods, 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1950 


18 
19 
20 
25 
34 
35 | 


24 


23 


1949-1951 


Group and Commodity 


1949 


$’0C0 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 68, 571 
CACM SSENULGS BIOS Demers cat test eos tetencsscctuc eth tsedtcetcccon oucteeee 11, 282 
WEECISDICS aIhO Slit. macs. secetaettretctes was sae tone ote oesBvwsncsteees 9, 887 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 7, 333 
Indian corn 2, 689 
Rubber manufactures 5, 145 
Soya beans 1, 990 

ANIMALS nicl) Ati aLWPLOUMCUS weceet-ceet sss -csseceeettrah cotetcacctacts acdsee 29, 021 
GUMS KTS RUNOTE SSOU meeetests etek ctrscepsceserncesostereesestocerassdceessesete 9, 450 

Fibres, Textiles and Products ................. dessashagsshcstitossestasecaata 79, 378 
GS OULON LAW, a haar vsates evessccosne sae 30, 274 
Cotton piece goods 22, 966 

Wood, Wood Products and Paper ............:.cccccccsscssceesesssesesseees 38, 250 
Paperboard, PAPEM ANG, PLO UCES!:ssc..ssscyecctenseecrzcvescacesseccveras 9, 483 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ............. Up Ble 
BOOKS OCUNGCG Mees, cee ove csceecteetteeceeet vacst sacncaseeese tothe cnt sutsobonte 5, 245 
WUMBer gad) CUNDESIS eecetevecsct et Meates reesnccee ces cteateaduases secoonsoseasten 4,109 

Iron and its Products ................:.00...-- 437, 994 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 108, 527 
Automobile parts (except engines) 59, 370 
Tractors and parts ............... 59, 8&7 
Rolling mil] products ; 56, 605 
Farm implements and machinery (excepttractors)and parts 34, 973 
Engines, interna] combustion, and parts .........c...eseeeeeeeeee 20,015 
RIMES UU CS cae ULiN GS Samaveenste-ctecsecerecarstereves setraressearaceestrte 15, 263 
IROMBONGS.. cancsecnotetirs seccndeceveticom tenses sescossssoteescetetocavncvevesecacsacvous 3; 402 
Cooking and heating apparatus and parts ooo... eeeseeeeeeee 4,985 
BD OO) Saeacace dicate cet etencs coset cease eee saserecgnaccoseoteetteeerisneducosduestross Do) les 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .0............cccesscccesessessceeesseeeee 61, 725 
FIICCUMICAlLADDATALU GS eI1s © oDameertssseettreeeek ccateaerestesieseesstenees tas 30, 733 
Brass, manufactured 5, 714 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products Pe thcsactaudteeans ston Seceioeceseiea 179, 832 
Coa MTU INOUSM Re ceccrcoccrt.stcverecatarcsaccd starches rascaeee bescksceicunave 52, 562 
ChUG es peUrOLeUMBLOnane DINING reese. sesccssccetesseteeassastsonesdsoeecoseere 36, 576 
Oa RAN UIN A Cll Glremenm teense cee sat ccenscecteieseuerscceccscesenesssstezs 17, 524 
Gasoline 15) (oRSN) 
Fuel oils 7, 434 
CEO) hr er ae Fa RA i ane ee ee Pe yy enll 
GIASS Cut DROS Se deor [ll OM lumieeenty est sctereeeice scat coves seccaneseress 4, 322 

Chemicals and Allied Products ..00.........:cccccccsscesceeseesseceeeeeerees 56, 627 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p. ........ 8, 813 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms 6, 566 
Drugs and medicines 6, 799 
PISMONES tea esses eee 5, 496 
Organic chemicals 5, 287 

Miscellaneous Commo ditie Sim. sccrsccseoccecres terete sere scotecestenczesncass 57, 382 
PPOUPISUSDULCHASCSI ser sccsccerstetetscetccsneenecoct-staeractsasearsexscaserers 9, 285 
Medical], optical and dental] goods, N.O.p. .....ceeesssssseceseeees 7, 201 
CHU CralOr ssa ndup AluSta, sea seeeersecerestsseerieteetssacencacsecarsceeees 3, 054 

Total Imports From The United States .0........cccccccecceesesceeeeeeeees 1, 008, 779 

Total Of Commodities Hemized ...0.............ssssssecssceesessesssseesees 723, 958 

PercentyOflnports: Wemi Zed #.-2...s.c+..c-0ccecesseecesestessseceo<tpsvesore [L 71. 8 


49 
Percentage 
ach teu Change 
Jan.—June ’50 
Jan. —June| July—Dec.| Jan. — zs = to 
4 y; ec an. — June} July —Dec. | Jan.—June Taw Sune ted 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 vo 
77, 801 84, 616 95, 456 112, 016 Sed 
8, 341 11, 934 9, 804 14, 028 ae | Uh) 
4,692 15 0S 5, 740 15, 529 ar 3 
10, 006 10, 226 9, 279 10, 960 come (so 
9,593 3, 634 12, 600 By (eas) ae By) 
5, 317 6, 019 6, 680 BF alaks Te pole 5D 
3, 472 4, 586 (hes 8, 861 + 9352 
24, 140 26, 843 30,397 46, 395 ar 745 fs 
5, 766 9,412 7, 448 10, 959 + 16.4 
54, 999 70, 232 81, 544 139, 624 98. 8 
19, 420 28, 791 39, 711 59, 819 + 10758 
11, 628 16, 223 14, 834 29, 132 se eee 
41, 733 43, 798 48, 531 63, 930 + 46.0 
9,552 10, 327 11, 687 AGaplatey + 5650 
8, 367 9,452 9,498 12, 064 a At kns) 
6, 930 6, 349 Celio 6, 265 - lees 
‘5, 104 4, 673 6, 336 8, 613 + 84.3 
356, 216 402, 080 408, 928 594, 939 + 48.0 
93, 045 100, 851 104, 133 149, 164 + 47,9 
56, 854 74, 190 79, 918 108, 203 + 45.8 
55, 144 oi rials) 38, 386 63, 674 te cane 
32, 392 34, 195 39, 735 57, 472 Te OGal 
23, 086 29, 930 22, 548 34, 457 Te 5a I! 
15, 622 20, 237 20, 426 28, 991 + 43.3 
10, 267 14, 945 14, 443 16, 882 or Wari) 
7, 297 2, 748 13}.223 4, 643 + 69.0 
6, 201 5, 395 8, 793 10, 339 ape eto) lae(s} 
4, 537 5, 028 5, 869 7, 964 Ft 8.4 
60, 094 66, 604 69, 082 105, 028 me a Ui 
32, 470 36, 305 35, 340 53, 599 at 4.6 
5, 383 6, 149 6, 841 8, 404 an has. I 
203, 801 183, 679 247, 180 204, 858 11.5 
40, 838 Saly eal 66, 793 53, 024 ae 
45, 997 39, 744 50, 362 34, 794 =) pe2aD 
24, 124 21, 938 27, 622 20, 088 - 68.4 
28, 500 ee earl 20, 670 10, 977 - orm 
7, 490 10, 235 18, 420 16, 275 tT 5950 
6, 729 4, 399 6, 628 7, 976 To Giles 
4,957 5, 208 5, 569 6, 676 tacoas 
58, 406 65, 974 68, 629 88, 665 + 34.4 
8, 054 9,011 10, 234 10, 830 ce AD 
6, 824 8, 186 8, 782 12, 487 a oeeo 
6, 109 9, 153 7,026 11, 808 t+) 29.0) 
5, 608 6, 424 tiesh! 8, 535 te eto 
5, 024 6, 120 4, 983 6, 539 ue Sh <3) 
65, 891 60, 720 76, 184 115, 563 + 90.3 
19, 412 10, 748 21, 970 16, 081 + 49.6 
7, 009 7, 649 7, 368 9, 440 te. 4 
37 402 5, 821 8, 805 21, 915 + 276. 5 
943, 081 | 1, 004,546] 1, 125, 930 1,471, 017 + 46.4 
670, 634 737, 000 810, 484 994, 416 
vp tae | | 73.4 712.0 67. 6 
Le 
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TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom by Main Groups and Leading Commodities by Half-year Periods, 
1949-1951 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1950 


26 
29 


1949 1950 1951 


Group and Commodity 


Percentage 
Change 
Jan.—June ’50 


to 
—June ’51 


ee a Jan. 


Animals and Animal Products 


Fibres, Textiles and Products 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper 


Iron and its Products 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 


NorMetallic Minerals and Products 


Miscellaneous Commodities 


Total Of Commodities Itemized 


Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized 


Wheat flour 


Tobacco, unmanufactured .............--cce 


Apples, fresh 
Oatmeal and rolled oats 


Bacon and hams 


CHEES Or Ae ere omnecneamannt eden ate 
Pict Cane die eesee str meres cue imnnn scenes 
Hts SKINS sUNGKESSO csenwsumyyeese scenes 
SiS 5 PROCESS Urrereneencet nafiecsdaerecexcacactes: 
Hides and skins, (except furs).............. 


Leather, unmanufactured......... 


Planks and boards 
Wood pulp 


NEWSDTINUED ADCL sarrcecetereecraneee se temearmewes ace 


Spoolwood 


PULP WOOC ener eer asec cveceniunk se erenar te a Genero 


Billets, blocks and bolts 


MOgs and square GimMDCens.cracecmerteeers cs 


Ferro-alloys 


Need leSete. cater met ctm css ere Pee 


Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 


TRON VOnCie.c.ce oe eee ae Senaearers Bee ee i Sec 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts 


Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 


Copper, primary and semi-fabricated..... 


Nickel 


Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated......... 
Platinum metals and scrap................... 


Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ......... 


Cadmium 


Asbestos, unmanufactured 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 


Settlers? ieffectsiie ncaieccecs: 
Donations and gifts 


1. Less than $500.00, 
2. The high level of chemicals and allied products exports is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricul- 

tural products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 
9 


fran 1 


OO0G7. 


Total Domestic Exports To The United Kingdom.................. 


$’000 


$’000 


171, 589 
138, 387 
25, 460 
5,504 


592 


T7, 994 
23,106 
16, 215 
10, 124 
8, 913 
7, 367 
9, 179 
1, 526 
634 


46, 903 
14, 399 
11, 454 
7, 082 
1, 239 
2,342 
177 
280 


598 


47, 839 
21, 384 
10, 505 

5, 813 

T; 139 
435 
368 
308 


10,519 
4, 684 
702 

2, 186 
2, 993 
416 
259 


69, 897 
25, 623 
16,056 
10, 421 
6,491 
4,598 
5, 279 
590 
414 


$’000 


$’000 


169, 391 126, 781 102, 014 
142, 345 94, 739 78, 912 
21, 274 22, 264 18, 699 
1, 842 6,079 2, 241 
2, 238 2,429 1, 252 
323 482 0 


28, 080 25, 267 
18, 960 5,440 
2,473 12,599 
ue 4, 646 
2, 648 1,351 
2, 399 0 


$71 
458 


478 


12, 993 
4, 932 
5, 221 

654 
345 

31 

313 
393 


5,369 
3, 059 
925 
646 
44 
124 
329 


52,549 
18, 241 
14, 740 
7, 894 
4,552 
4,550 
725 
L078 
307 


3,119 
676 
1,595 


3,109 

998 
840 
436 


4,947 
666 
765 


335, 604 


311, 828 


369, 351 
332,395 


4,452 
2, 090 
1, 367 


2,438 

969 
553 
304 


17, 314 
604 
846 


92.9 


90. 0 


235, 917 
230, 482 


4, 986 
2, 453 
1, 606 


aise 
1, 246 

456 
291 


1,529 
451 
493 


2 
97.7 


233, 993 


660 


27, 694 
15, 421 
7, 908 
1, 208 
1, 236 
736 
241 
119 


4,730 
2, 178 
647 
207 
663 
539 
208 


64, 852 
20, 983 
14, 535 
11, 103 
7, 985 
7,013 
1, 432 
669 
526 


4,540 
2, 308 
1, 856 


2, 8412 
1-145 
436 
278 


1,394 
678 
392 


28, 298 
97.6 


$’000 


97, 841 
55, 676 
29, 346 
9,355 

1, 287 

116 


8, 892 
627 


55,107 
37, 296 
115194: 
2, 922 
84 

662 
404 
325 


5, 934 
3, 522 
783 
274 
179 
363 
293 


74,519 
17, 992 
15, 556 
15, 390 
oF Lom 

7, 258 

5, 397 

2, 398 

742 


5,187 
2,575 
1,617 


253,523 
243,360 
96.0 


%o 
- 22.8 
- 41.2 
+ 31.8 
+ 53.9 
= 47.0 
oso 
- 68.3 
- 96.7 
= 65.4 
+3 
+ 94.3 
- 100.00 
= 9.4 
= 5920 
+ 32.4 
+ 324.1 
+ 71606. 2 
+ 114.4 
+ 346.8 
We pert 
ae IGE 
78 PAS 
oy AIS! 
+ 10.5 
ap sy al 
er pglieye: 
=) 57.6 
+ 306.8 
an WIPE YY 
= 10:9 
+ 41.8 
5 1.4 
+ 5.5 
+ 95.0 
ey LOLS 
+ 59.5 
+ 644.4 
+ 122.2 
+ 141.7 
“ 4.0 
+ 5.0 
+ Onn 
So SY-Dits) 
+ 0,2 
erode 
re had 
= i959 
= 6.0 
- Dowd 
+t 7.5 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom by ee enue and Leading Commodities by Half-Year Periods, 
49-195 


Commodity 
Rank Group and Commodity 
in 1950 


Jan. -June 


July - Dec, | Jan.-June | July - Dec. 


$7000 $’000 

13, 206 12, 661 9, 227 - 271 
12 4, 088 2, 543 3, 256 + 28.0 
20 395 837 1, 676 2,877 1, 226 - 26.8 
31 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ca 231 254 Thy GHG he PEE 226 - 81.4 
36 @ogoa.DULtverandneocOa, PASbCe. 2... -sscdevacuteace-cavasdsaseescctacces 556 7154 907 1,107 2 - 99.8 
iy SI OVETASCO Mer Meet ere secacAaacume ete sce civ ceni as casaet even de dewonstnnneeees 0 789 In SYA5) 662 275 e168) 
Animals and Animal Products. .....0......0.0.ccccsccccesessscseeesesseeees 2, 867 3,334 4,359 5,363 7,413 + 70.1 
18 Ieeathon, UunmanilaCbure dirk crcascade sncsosedsseeyaednewineeansessecseseneve 1, 395 abiserhawh 2, 248 2, 540 3, 379 ap We 3} 
Fibres, Textiles and Product ...............cssesssssesnssssesneessen 73, 529 45, 699 53,257 60, 656 81, 610 + 95352 
Woolen ece=s 00d Sumas tan mein si,. sav ekeetetccanetatansen 21, 929 14,984 14, 396 13, 924 18, 711 + 30.0 
Wool noils, tops and waste 9, 238 7,085 10, 119 15,824 25, 285 + 149.9 
t Apparel (except hats) of all textiles Dols 5,810 D010 ip see: 6,610 + 14.4 
11 SOLLONENLEC CREO OU Sener areata tess ae ceun. cei athicavercapkense oop Rsente 9,063 2,424 3,743 3, 873 3, 954 Ae eon 
16 Carpets and rugs, WOOl..............068.. Easiest 3,421 2,412 2,940 2,355 3,870 +) 31.6 
22. Cotton yarns, threads, cords 2,410 1, 583 2,077 1,981 3,994 ae GPAG8) 
23 WW OOMADG Wine penmereneea eee ce St ens: 2, sscccncluoeseere saath ansevdeSeonavee 03333 611 1,690 2, 257 3h Sp) meee aed! 
24 MOO VAR SmANCEW OND Gineitemineaer mec <reu00csciseafendevasaasoeneisaipiexe 2,818 1, 536 1,423 2,142 2, 606 + 83.1 
25 Cloth wcoatediandmpreSnated oc, icscssencscsvpesnsoversverarsravcense 1,924 1, 505 1,833 1, 298 1, 302 2980 
28 Isines, Condage and netting, NOVD. <...cecccsececosscercssscascanevense 1,565 884 1, 446 is BAT 2,097 + 45.0 
29 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, 1.0. D. v....ccccccceeecseseeees 1,005 1,087 1, 147 1,467 1, 001 5 IPA 
32 Synthetic fibresiayiarns;,, ANGIODS: o..ccesseseseesctessswasveracceesone 4,006 999 se by ff hy PO 1,874 + 59.2 
39 Flax, NEMDP ANG IULE PIECE LOOUS), ...o.scsssescessseontsavceavdsacsreosue 791 607 956 947 1, 197 + 25.2 
40 COUWORMANULACUUTES, Me Oe Devers cae sasacsercceesacarecunacsavacsveusecsuacs 7159 688 656 TL2 673 + 2.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Papel........c.cccccssssessecessrsseerseeeeseeees 1, 584 1,517 1, 693 1, 989 1, 970 + 16.4 
Iron and its Products SPER ABI OS OAR CEC CORBEP EER ACERS TCO OPED EROS rE RE ROE 38, 960 42,550 71, 335 77, 515 70, 457 - Hz 
1 Passenger automobiles, arid DUSES ......c:..sisssqererossctesveseeoeens 12, 7382 18,768 34, 589 S38, tT 23, 389 - 32.4 
5 Machinery, (non-farm) and Darts: .......cccscccccsccsescteccerececcecsceseees Grote 6, 409 8, 304 8,974 10,125 + 21.9 
6 VOU N Ee MUU PRODUCES Farr .ctescertert co canscssasasvounrteseseyacecexscyeceseeens 3,110 PASRUSHE 4, 228 9,730 9, 293 + 119.8 
10 AT ACCONS eNO Aah ween tere asco ba cs cons oath niGaas pa esaou ta eensedes Pee SESS 1,032 6, 266 1,871 4,113 - 34.4 
13 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .............ccccccseseeeees 4,766 4,635 3,471 2,839 3, 682  MtGel 
14 PIPES MCUDe SHANG MICLINES a. meets: cone eataceee seeks esse ste avtandeeesve 1,138 1,274 220 3,412 a siol + 45.0 
a7. AULOMODILES ALEVE DES NO Wh terre sores cc. o1.ccsceadeoss ots imesctecenceetees 1, 587 499 2,014 2,811 1,747 5 alah A 
21 Automobile parts (except Engines) ........cccccccccsseseetereees 827 658 1,493 2,740 3, 225 + 116.0 
26 Castings and forgings 1,011 1, 863 812 2, 254 1, 316 + 62.1 
30 Wiresand: wite rope severe rics. 4 hes ii crerisenaebeseresettes ssetecncsuese 182 2719 1,048 1,395 1,482 + 41.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..............c:cccccccessccesseesesseeees 11, 953 9,417 16, 264 22, 056 19, 987 + 22.9 
Platinum, palladium and iridium 5, 959 4,660 9,919 11, 342 9, 578 =) 354 
9 EVOCIniCAlApDATAcUs MOS Dp sec see tc ccreres mer eerter cos ssssnsecee ses SHAD 2Gis 3, 536 5,749 5, 936 + 67.9 
38 TUNPDLOCKSs PLS SrA NUNDANSe setters tery seer ccreters eset te cetovereees 68 90 307 1, 608 733 + 138.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...........0...:c:ccccceuceeeteeees 12, 632 14, 007 13, 268 16, 934 15, 326 + 15.5 
8 OULERVRANGECHITIA WALC meters en ace ta iaceressnestoner eteces eset ters 6,375 5, 329 5, 476 5,762 6, 836 + 24.8 
aS Glassy plate sheetsa nd! WiINGOWiee ic. ccck srcceeracsescereseocovetondes 2,478 2,994 Pa Oe 2,853 2,748 shh) SiO pia 
19 Com anthra Citemer seesee:c.ceete teeta ter ters os me eontees aces. ca. adeieene 1,060 2,890 1, 692 3,011 1, 056 SS Silas 
Chemicals and Allied Products..........0...:cccccccssessseseeeesenaeees 3, 822 4, 626 6, 182 7, 865 Woe eee 
27 Torganie’ ChemiCals) 1.0. pe) Lilessiescssscssscessceecscnescsseenssensenee 601 845 1,128 1,809 1,782 58.0 
34 PLS IUS ere ee ee cetera n river cere eteradie eas vativeanseapeses 305 695 778 1, 455 1, 134 + 45.8 
Miscellaneous Commodities 10, 266 9,879 8, 157 10, 360 11, 043 ab eote 
33 Toys and sporting goods ............... 671 1, 106 805 1,502 Le 1t2 TEP etal 
35 COPA BES Te OPM ccc n.at itn ceases cuca ananere heretic wot cey 793 818 936 1,082 1, 154 + 23.3 
Total Imports From The United Kingdom................:::::cceee 163, 215 144, 235 187,177 217, 036 224, 606 + 20.0 

Total Of Commodities Itemized .............cc:ccccccccceeeeseeeetenseeenas 125, 789 109, 680 150, 931 175, 293 179, 270 


D. 719.8 
Percent Of Imports Wemized .............ccccccccceceesen cece ee canseessnanees V7.1 76.0 80. 6 80.8 
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ports to Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) by Main Groups 


Year Periods, 1949-1951 


and Leading Commodities by Half- 
Percentage 
1950 1951 
Commodity ey [so] test Change | 
Rank Group and Commodity Jan. — June ’50 
in 1950 Jan. —June | July —Dec. | Jan.—June| July —Dec. | Jan. — June Yan. Byte 5Y 
nS a 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 %o 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .........--.:0:-::::::ee ces 45,446 52, 033 46,187 + 102.5 
1 WH OSG ee sone cde ca antec etee inn cesceuhoteteeece she ste sy evs smn PeNisrsry aeiae een s==e a's 17, 996 31,905 22, 193 hae 30.7 
2 Flaxseed (mot for SOWING)..........:ccccccceeseeeetteeere seer enerereaeeees 5,979 9, 120 1, 349 = 2 
Wy SETA BICC BSR occa ose ERE Ce Reng ho one ect Cenc dou -ooncearbasecn teh A Are PAS) 1, 939 7,420 Ae be 
19 Rubber tires And tubes ...........csseecccccesssseecerennnererecererseeeceerenens 1,025 536 1522) Ee Auiand: 
23 WITS Kyi oon en cen cvseeeeee sane ences aesslesenlcoune axaie sae sep sree tenes w ea eqeulecinrenpinsn ass yal} 295 381 ee SE) 
2 15 (OU eer eS TU Eee ce ene cRRE OEP em ocho Sor Sean Se cae 718 1, 384 Sy S8iq +i 
30 (OY hp meee aN ete = Nin ce yes a Biri nae ala tisc oreo sen Bhonoeneenacceeecoecnangtrtin 795 1, 605 DOO + 194.6 
31 Wheat flour 3, 530 760 6, 718 oe 
33 TANSCCULANG LIAXSECCUOL IE warner cent icc: ce cveesneaspas neuietr= <> oarcceretene 3,021 458 20 = ° 94.9 
34 Tobacco, UNManufactured 0.0... ccc cceseneeeecstenteeeeseserreee rene 15 18 126 - 48.1 
37 Oil cake and oil cake Meal..........c2c.c.ceescssceeeeeeeceeseerereveeaeens 559 0 65 + 53.9 
Animals and Animal Products ................::::::ccceceeccececeeeseerereeees 8,584 12, 935 7,153 Sits 7 ea k 
6 TERS ote CATER 6 | Soar veeaccs enema ionotos tne soseeooascs osondenteiseemaaaabuTocde ceeSIH00 489 2, 243 2, 560 = 26.3 
10 FISH GC AMMe Cee ernre teed tecanctcsscees ccsinsseeaecereereaear see s=neseucvanesiuene 848 2206 1,922 + 118.2 
alia Hides and skins (except furs) 3,569 4,012 16 - 97.4 
14 Fish, seal, and whale O11S ..............cccccecseeerseeectrn eee seeesnarees 768 7197 858 + 22.9 
16 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ............::cceeeeere 52a 2,083 46 oS ME el 
35 Meats cooked, and Meats N.O0.P..2........ccccccssesesscrnceesenesesseenene 138 279 216 - 34.3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products...............::::ccceeeseeere ener 2,477 612 1,195 + 93.7 
36 Synthetic fibre thread and yarn ..........cccccceeeeeeeees renee erens 74 88 as = 49157 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............::::ccccreseerscreeenees 7,108 2,498 9, 957 + 453.5 
ORs Witoyoxe Myo Uh) 4 Aa nec aeeresce ea coe ae aoe eeaenucon m qpetsooscunie Hopricoccoresae gee 5,352 1,092 6, 782 +54 ro 
22 PiaMksSPAnduDOard siete c:<.ceieceeer te aia sere ree eaten se renee ar 569 716 2,226 + 206.6 
39 NIGWISDEIMUED BD Cleave vcs cence sor tanetnces strives esbedearecncaeriseann | 631 490 242 ae PAY 3} 
Trot and its Products ..s.:-.ccs..ccie cee esate eth te eas=cte. eotereeret 9,450 6, 062 6, 086 + els o ; 
153 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 3, 466 749 1,877 ae JK) . 
17 Machinery (non-farm) and Pants ie... secreeeensenceseyeeseewen anna 1,420 2,180 Lisi ap Dae 
24 JBN CMU aks HonUU Ly oN ROXE WRES cece posoocosek icon ener osede: 5:4 oe eeccueatingedaao eect ile OA 1,180 iy alerts) + 67.6 
26 AB EY OWTo) deters WaCGl JOYNKSE pe eect cenccarcise cer uc Snenancnine Rsci0/ core ocenoaaapease ic SABC 1,070 178 321 So Sys 
28 ANLOMODIUES | SLUCKSsANG! PALUS enn s--cscc center sees<o cet ome. wemteers nn 710 874 748 teh oi 
38 INC OC St sic eee tes terse ccc RO Uae ee aa RG soos s cn ede Do os eases Sees pias 190 110 242 = 2.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ....................:::c:cccceeeeereeees 20, 868 25, 942 18,175 - 2.4 
5 INCI OL Se creer sree eee ee ices oe ane. Sapte acl test cc ERR aeaisee-leci secre emeanmac 4, 146 4,606 4,955 ote 9.0 
4 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated...............:.:ccsserreees 5, 287 5, 486 5, 285 ua DAs 
7 Zine, primary and Semi-fabrieated......csiessnsssssssssupcteemeee 1, 760 2,381 1,465 y- 3h 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................:: eee 4,653 7,054 3, 461 < fils 4 
9 Meadmprimary-and SCmi-fabrrcace diy vacvewvercnsacessnsseseeeesancs 1, 941 Geils} 661 Gyles} 
13 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 162 390 1,615 + one 
29 Micctricalbapparavus i. O.Daweatsm rc murccentcs:snessiteaseerer. 581 370 280 OS 
40 VDEWOLIETS! (SWE CDINES) .asceanercces eae ccenisebace reccecesra-tecacee cr annual 109 2 0 = LOO RO 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............0.......::::eeccee sees 1,514 3,453 5, 89 + 28.6 
5 Asbectose Unmanutactured imei mc cents erent 633 2, 898 4,824 + 26.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...................cccccecccserseeteeeees 4,302 3, 763 10, 7012 + 32.3 
18 Synthetic plastics, primary fOnrmMs) cms eee 577 599 1,919 + 83.5 
20 DUES aNd MEGIOINES! se. ceee ere cy ctr occ ceceracteteesaneadenercseccmenes 563 1, 235 638 = “3954 
32 Wernvilizenss Che micalicn ate mentee seer Mecetce rates nnceen ceeeeer mre 1,502 482 0 =) 10020 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............::cccccccccdeeseeessesceseceseanavees 14, 863 6,397 1,102 1,272 - 16.4 
Pad DVOMALLONS 1G MON OTLCSH occ dee crate te seae<odoe eect decscnns cc tenant tier Orn 693 526 632 ee 
Total Domestic Exports To Europe................0.0cccccceeeseeereeeees 114, 313 113, 695 74,182 116, 246 106, 572 ae EB yt 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ...................cc ce eeeeeeeee 80,558 97, 296 62,929 102, 772 90, 894 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized..............00.....::ees 70.5 85. 6 &.8 88.4 85.3 


1. Over 1,000%. 


2. The high level of chemicals and allied products exports is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricul- 
tural products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 
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TABLE XI. Imports from Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) by Main Groups 
and Leading Commodities by Half-Year Periods, 1949-1951 


canes 1949 Hesentage 
Hs Group and Commodity Jan. -June ’50 
in J 2 : _ 3 f to 
Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan. -June Jan.-June ’51 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable ProductS ............ccccccccsccceeeees 4, 883 6, 330 5, 147 8, 050 6, 980 + 35.6 
6 Hnuits ecannedcand ipreServede.. 29.5, ..<ccdhvatece esaecssvescsvesefetiwac 696 914 1, 168 1, 650 1, 309 oa pret 
17 USHA tt Re J ie RA Ye hoe ee 641 1, 004 616 1, 258 893 + 45.0 
22 FLORIS UrANGIHUNS Ch YaS LOC Kenmrereen see scccesase sabeetiossbbecnnenssroceneeeess 278 983 356 1, 072 442 + 24.2 
26 NL Seeee dirs emt earceSeceiac des eeiaeitys ccc ani seine ace nt esaics sieves sonemeammmenees 434 758 526 159 596 ap listers! 
33 TESTE OU Ai canker ne Aebiti PRBURERCOR OS ce ioc Soc DOLE REACT EAE ee 299 485 292 525 375 + 28.4 
Animals and Animal Products ..........0..0ccc.ccceecseseesete renee 3, 128 2, 122 2, 164 3, 640 3, 602 + 66.5 
18 ( SUSVET CSIC eee RR 2 RCC RERERRE a PhC re eRe EAS 485 696 718 1,008 1,059 + 47.5 
37 Fish, canned 246 950 285 430 411 + 44.2 
39 UNS mOnessed ang mun PrOoGUCts e. oc... eeersscsessacsceenatet 410 202 223 449 326 + 46.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...................cccccccsessescereeesensecceeees 13, 977 7,434 10, 608 12, 112 21, 689 + 104.5 
5 WOLLONEpL ECE PE OOS ren mete citetone cairn csusaanetten easaticanatersde state tad 4,679 1,040 2,019 1, 604 3,811 + 88.8 
ui W OOIB DIE CO re OO Sa rere eosnstrtentn sete rsee tt ais can cncone usm ocean tiithodheedees 2,704 1,051 1,534 1, 247 3; Lol + 105.4 
11 Synunetic fibres wa yarnssand COPS i .ccwsesmeeceuneecccoasovaseressoanenn 944 229 846 1, 389 4,705 + 456.1 
13 Car persnandenuss mw 0 Ole sewers sccdeshabeteriwtrvescceewesvorevoreas Boul 643 1,017 Ly 3b LOLS + 48.8 
14 WACELANANEM OL OLGET Va met naa mene nea: coakae neater riet bands ucnaseterwees 792 864 1,042 1, 056 pPAch9) 2 PAL oe! 
16 WOOM Varn Srandewarp Stacey t cencsveueenes orseonsedansieneedonnescas 979 588 761 120 2, 036 + 167.5 
21 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles... 556 763 591 923 906 + 53.3 
25 Blaxe hemp: and jute  PleCe, SOOUS. ..crcca coerce ccceracarecceessvarereccsess 34 ol 653 634 900 + 37.8 
28 INAS ANd NALLCle Ma verlals, WaOe Dai, .caccctceeeececodsaseeswenevasesnce 425 432 473 445 431 - 8.9 
34 Silk piece goods 367 271 330 483 457 + 38.5 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape® .............cccccccceeeeeereeeerenetees 1, 335 1, 385 1, 412 1, 982 2,586 + 83.1 
23 CORK WOOG! aN Gh pNOGUCUS esr acecetde seers conve denver eevee suveutactilgesernes ces 653 536 507 851 1,029 + 103.0 
OT BOOKS DIU Buren ean intt ees Ones cs sandauadontrendamccnssuivmateerinesse 516 524 595 597 564 - an 
WOMAN ICS PEOGUCES hee ccee retest orate cone catecceeene ev tna ts Seidl eeeee eens 8, 928 3, 769 5, 755 12, 675 20, 316 + 253.0 
2 Rolling mill products 3,691 156 1, 281 4, 416 10, 852 + 747.2 
3 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 873 1, 096 1, 326 2, 509 4,079 + 207.6 
Scrap iron and steel 1,544 314 610 1,873 33 - 94.6 
29 BE OOLS err at eee ee et erates aa seCeunen tates dees SpeaVeTeuseauedaaesias 296 286 332 550 570 + 71.7 
30 Balls, ball bearings and roller bearings ...........ccccecesee 485 321 358 522 984 + 174.9 
36 239 246 380 364 439 + 15.5 
40 59 367 421 193 47 - 88.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................ccccececcseeeeeeeeeerens 3, 041 5, 771 5, 337 7, 070 6, 079 + 713.9 
1 Clocks watches and parts 7Seetr.cteccraccdoeeteeteet cae cvtssescecerensee 1,870 3,693 3,645 3, 487 2,517 - 29.3 
10 ERINEDLOCK'S Dl SnaHd DANS etree cncscccecrosescetdetecatesaserees cssererirere 295 1,171 887 1, 448 1,491 + 68.1 
24 HICCUICAl APPANALUS, Me Os Dems sscsscotsscc-seeseetmentssssencntensers artes 329 354 401 903 551 + 37.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 3, 439 4, 194 3, 724 5, 628 5, 848 + 57.0 
4 Diamonds, \UNSCtece..c.c.coie seers aces cnes cover 5h 1, 582 1, 576 1,801 1,922 2, 352 + 30.6 
i 
8 Glass, plate, sheet and window 819 1, 104 990 iat) 1,658 + 767.15 
Chemicals and Allied Product ................0ccc:cccseeecseseceteseeeesenene 1, 807 3) 2 2, 835 4, 349 4,001 + 41.1 
15 ROMP ZOrSe cer ceeiee acees sii ccck cc ecto n ey sue vated cae Neen eAS a senna as ccm one 666 1, 063 871 1, 050 423 - 51.4 
19 DY EIN ee and bAanwAN CoM AteT 1a LSiye ck eases re esse eeeedts caters ovetsceonroncene 416 409 642 1,019 1, 443 + ae 
20 Greanic chemicals nro: papreee esc eet errr: 278 1, 105 570 1,081 290 = : 
Miscellaneous Commodities 4, 166 4, 883 4, 607 6, 028 8, 239 ne 
WP, Settlers effectsimasecn...s.sesen 1, 301 1, 469 1,002 1,185 3, 405 + 23 “a 
+ 39. 
31 Jewellery and precious stones 203 297 394 457 ie bee 
32 Musical sins truimepitsinn wre: csre tee setert sta coronrncree seuss 436 432 378 470 a J < : 
35 Toys and sporting goods 324 368 197 555 i i. : 
38 CSONUAIMETS pile OND see cte.cecace MMe ccse notes scdce etree sr catecesecostereeee 203 281 Paty? 484 522 : 
Total Imports From Europe ................:.cccccsceeeeseseeesessseeeeeeeenenneens 44, 703 39, 660 41, 589 61, 534 19, 342 + 90.8 
59, 134 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ...................0:ccceeceseee tees centre eeeees 32, 452 28, 647 31, 255 44, 914 
H 74.5 
Percent Of Imports Itemized ..................:::::eececseese eres etteenteeeeeee 72.6 72.2 15.2 73.0] 


ee 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries (Except United Kingdom and Newfoundland) and Ireland 
py Main Groups and Leading Commodities by Half-Year Periods, 1949-1951. 


Commodity et 8 
Rank Group and Commodity 
in 1950 Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July- Dec. | Jan.-June 
$7000 $7000 | $7000 $7000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................::::cceeseeeeeteee 47, 959 31, 759 32,620 30, 585 
2 32, 308 15, 983 15, 176 18, 580 26, 827 
3 Snaso 10, 200 13, 258 8, 270 9,917 
21 TODS CCO), UNMAMULACLULC dim vars <svssesccssnsnencaenesesonesoancecsreernaay 520 618 7174 697 1, 782 
27 BIO UGELS cis cocccacduccateracscu cats cover lepeunccrevurccesacershenenecacswacssenevacurencee 533 457 444 427 569 
30 Linseed and flaxseed oil We Hales ees 520 aie 243 
40 WIDIS HVA const occceserescecceccvavees-creaanemctaeccravseessienorarccassesbunanwastenmnprers 385 a2 324 Ps 443 
Animals and Animal Products 10, 704 8, 859 5,106 5,451 6,341 
10 WIS CULOGscacetates wacncesctsecotuclaneesivensacenen dee semeaatnscessseearsecnenttens 1,837 PACD) 1, 758 1,931 1,917 
14 Milk, powdered, Condensed, eVvaporated.......sccerssersrereesrerees 3,027 DENT Leas ly PAs! Peat 
22 BAT SH CANNEC cores ceccactsaces asttasentsstcz sever seesskascrstescceccsceetessustenertce P2255: 1,092 392 849 978 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ....................cccccceesesenesesereeeeenere 4, 052 2,226 2,198 2,920 3,107 
8 Cott Omed Aric Se tencicssvessasvecscctecet aatavesevacssmactet trovenccoceuss seh etereee 2,162 1, 242 1G OP 2,492 2,074 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 22,191 21, 937 12,425 16, 920 18, 861 
4 Pais AN aD OARGSactcsranccestesustaccsstetvan7ev artes crattvossanccsosssedenners 8,610 7,642 bP OoN 8, 973 9, 130 
6 IWEWSDMiNb DAD EMianscesecssccccctvsvnnecdsvercecvecavsentaseachensterscavasseceeatirans 7,978 9,823 3,475 4,636 2, 508 
24 Pulpboardrand pAperoOard wccccsse-c-erave-sestaeteaneiccasss sescovesstecanere 877 743 Boe 790 1,028 
26 RAUIWAY) ULE Siaocere ree reccraconsstrarcaeecs croseeorteuvereactensvenecerstecccttastacs 464 16 1, 036 27 276 
35 WIADDINE PAD Clete crestecscosssevacovaratsteryoescessanen sraasseascccurs.csncancrene 814 579 258 427 375 
37 WiOOG DUD irnssestatetenscctednsnescscsangecthersvecsccedsdaser-uansascecbescosssseatnene 0 493 248 394 yA 
Irom and 1tS. Products... s.csccert csceetes ee eae 46, 704 57, 635 33, 083 26,383 25,183 
1 AULOMODIUVES MUUCKS ANC PALCSec.sscssacetcctensstasiranssscsasacecarenene 12, 390 18, 471 15, 741 18, 170 17, 839 
5 TPOCOMOUIV ES ANGIWALUS ares scsnacenanesavecusepircszasecisveselececseusssvaeee 8, 209 19, 700 8, 307 3,036 853 
iit Machinery (non-tarta) and parts:.ccscccavssesererensetesassossxsrecesseets 3,472 2, 299 1, 608 2, 068 1,998 
12 Railway cars, coaches and parts 9,279 11, 201 2, 847 1 2 
17 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 2, 754 1, 410 811 957 irom 
19 Rolhing md) PrOMUCES is a. snccescnecccecedcsssonenesseseee emer ooeusose sumone 3,683 DAS) 1,129 515 530 
28 Pipes, tubes and fittings............. 1,149 1,012 658 176 153 
31 NIGCGLESia.5.sccceraeperresiasss Nes teecscetrcennsvoascucsueeeereetencs vavatencsenteervenee 249 2371 332 383 228 
36 Engines, internal combustion, and parts...........cccccsesssereeees 372 196 406 256 431 
38 DOOM S se scsshencrs scare ansccnsvevsiss testes ee sacodavavaabtapeeetoeeceucueionsereetente 294 281 391 232 301 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ..................cccccccccceseeceeeeeesees 8, 272 6, 085 5,304 7,567 1, 884 
7 Aluminum, primary and Semi-fabricated ........c.cccscccccseseseeee 2, 584 oy eMlal 2,318 37 O12 3, 130 
9 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............:ccccesesececeseeeeere 2,148 ae Wr )5) 1, 453 2,413 1, 864 
16 Blecthicalsappanalsven. Os ceereswstces ce seeccacesesteteecosvereerectertre 1, 586 irons 905 932 1,391 
34 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated| ......c<tsocsecescccscccsseoetters 331 246 16 676 323 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................ccccccccccccseeseeeeee 1,470 2,179 1, 672 2,496 1, 781 
18 Asbestos, UBMANWIA ClUrG OMecctseis-s--4-gec-sttceeotess oes 168 832 673 1, 050 789 
29 Abrasive products ........000se6 370 355 245 490 201 
33 PoOrGelainvimSularonsas, co ceassnsdedesceetessccsseet snevenccerensane ee oe eee 285 213 327 375 275 
Chemicals and Allied Products. ...............c0.ccccccceccceseeceeeeceeeerees 4,553 BBaey- 3, 998 2, 645 3,699 
15 OKCWaZers: CHEM) Cal crs cate cients sore saeca cs oa Cae oeses ose cereus en 1,871 1,435 1,903 320 155 
20 Synthetic plastics primary) TOnmS\..-ccte ee eeestoeeseeaeee 529 930 698 862 945 
32 DTUSS ANd MeCICIN SSF paves: mereteves tases sess ccdeevcees ane cucavcesteeteasnsie 444 292 304 411 513 
Miscellaneous CommoditieS......0.0.......cccccccccceceesescceceseceeceeeesecess 12, 696 8, 226 4,587 2,542 4, 052 
13 Cartnidges:; Sunvandenit eee -, c.ccsacet eee ceess vs. ccsces eee 6,059 5, 360 2,625 38 631 
23 PORSEDCNCIUS ANG pPAllS:..cscmereessse ct ssesaeeseete ics: o-eccastevtoateins 490 491 505 651 974 
25 PACK ABCS |. sam sem ccstnccntesses ates 559 671 464 642 194 
39 Settlers’ effects 298 380 220 403 345 
Total Domestic Exports To Commonwealth Countries.......... 158, 600 142, 238 100, 992 97,508 113,292 
Total Of Commodities Itemized. ..........0....0ccccccccceeseeesseeseeeseeees 130, 782 125, 664 91,345 88, 214 95, 980 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ..........0....cccccceceeeees 82.5 88.3 90.5 90.5 84.7 

— | 
1. Over 1,000%. 
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TABLE XIII. Imports from Commonwealth Countries (Except the U 
by Main Groups and Leading Commodities by lia 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1950 


10 
27 


12 
19 
32 
40 


38 


ion | Pegi 
Group and Commodity Jan.-June ’50 
Jan.-June |July-Dec. | Jan.-June | July- Dec. | Jan.-June pare ty By 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 | % 
Agricultural and Bes crerie Products .. 59, 242 62, 803 67,469 100, 756 97,456 + 44.4 
Sugar, raw 25, 968 33, 429 27, 395 48, 186 29, 686 8.4 
Tea, black 10,873 9, 440 15, 292 12, 439 11, 878 = PDE, 8} 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ripeila hat yet 8, 240 17, 938 36, 193 Tse, 
Chena Deans pNOULOASLE Ee ees see cc vicssesscesloscaasaissenssteesases 6,632 2,700 oo 3, 740 1,410 - G22 
MULES ele Ce ce chstsedrierevessasoasas css 159 3,524 G3 4,306 342 = 40.3 
Fruits, canned and preserved 1,828 1,628 1,881 2, 154 ipalsnl = 38.8 
Coffee, green 2D) 229 1, 204 2,042 2,956 ADL y5, 
SDI COS eaiare. » cearttbtecietareteasstestets 589 469 1,815 1.302 1, 186 - 34.7 
Molasses and syrups 847 1,574 398 Queso 1, 036 7p ilSy% 
DEG esterase ee ere ios tees omrenteea atin kzceavenvae eet chevtuseuterscecatemeie ss 2,000 &69 2, 368 453 Ph ONS = 3.9 
Vegetable oils (except essential OS) .........cc.ccesscceeseeeees 26 Leal 619 2,092 5, 292 te 549) 
EPULLM ACO STANCESVRUDS ka aeert atest esssocseds teat duusaadsarstavester ass 143 471 TOL3 655 309 = 69.5 
ERULTEL Mearemer ee x gene Ree yes co Sanit Be caterrotescuauedinacatestaeen fuaianedstaaeilens sett oea’s 720 878 627 768 763 ct: PAV 
SUS AT een od emery scence nate nevenpsaicocsuntaistectenresv sss daowasvoalenn dave dee’ 66 Bie 101 688 931 T O28 
Naturals gums sreSins: and! WalSAaM\,. ssc sessrcveestostsvesarsssaes renters 552 198 309 415 607 ot 96.4 
WETS Saar een eee seme Reale as ceaayarartan ics ascavaine vehrehciSutsovaseasaslctrenit 346 361 308 344 297 = 306 
WEE CLA DLES LCC) pai eermes Mette Ne minaret eMac cts. <aevvenceras tates 411 100 286 103 161 z 43.7 
SEALING Vater renee te ntyine cc tere tec cra cieecan cones Stoo paneer Sdceamdesusasuene di 172 243 163 215 241 + 47.9 
Animals and Animal) Prodt Cts este ce aes sserenwatectasesvonsaeoneaeapens 1, 813 1,738 2,613 4,141 5, 765 + 120.6 
SOSA CCRC AMINES mpeenen caveat econ papissaeore di'esseeshageah eebaeksnnsyaterainente a3 656 774 1, 466 1,085 710 = 51.6 
CIES 5 ccemtorc Re oC IE a A ee Ee cece ee RR 0 4 0 tare 248 +2 
HIG CSHAaNUL SKINS OX GE DUIS unc -natevinsniecerincnecrecvantve ase icewseacte 653 462 557 593 341 = 38.8 
MULES MUMS, UNITES SOC necrresecceu Mcchaes se ssssasteSeeagontestesnnaavess eeecone 110 156 90 645 125 + 38. 9 
Fibressp DeXxtiles: and PrOGUcts rss sices.- wccrsccsetcernsieanseiaeassh nivaioess 17, 943 14, 961 18, 538 20, 204 30, 323 5 63.6 
WOOT aware twee, Mere, trons a cnaant ee antes ctikeiviaseseroaneaiesnanscbepasns G,133 a alaly 8, 946 10, 558 17, 081 + 90. 9 
FaxemhempuandiguterpleGerSOOd Siva, .cgeea ctw senate sevens: 5 58 5, 204 6, 202 6, 363 6, 370 te 2.7 
WOOO SEMCO DS MEW VSCOM ern serene nhees eeadeseccmacoucteswatens sek snmesitzes 515 445 642 638 937 a; 46.0 
Carpets and rugs, wool ............... 25 567 553 559 468 m TS er: 
Flax, hemp and jute, raw 530 219 733 358 1, 010 + 37.8 
Manila, sisalistleranditampilco fibres: 1 gici.c.orscsvsnessscoanenrs 383 7186 590 474 844 43.1 
Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.o.p. ..... 154 95 139 339 47 rs 66.2 
PCr Diese ZOKds eka taawds han Sonic oanu gens 0 0 74 279 2, 805 +2 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape:................:::::ceeceeeeseceeeeeereeseanene 214 132 167 296 220 aul ey 
WAU DORE AN ORUIM Elmer statar cetera tac, suis ores teaneecceea= sates anos = 142 81 80 219 147 fe 83.8 
WrOmtand hits Produc tsi. avcocerceretcseetie see cerenccachannssesscashvacasarncecers 396 223 53 135 124 + 134.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ................:c0cccscccseseeeeers eee 7, 403 9, 278 4, 691 13, 191 ih vw 1 64.4 
BB URAL EVO CaM ee tnate a iccrsh cst ca ent evens rec eee dts sins csevenie> eptoane inmate’ = 2,328 6,633 Uy AAC 6, 097 2,791 te IASG 
Tin blocks, pigs and bars 4,010 1,633 1, 802 3, 246 3, 340 a 85.3 
MAN SANESCTO KIC Creme emai herent nid cacteapct deer ccinisiiensseieeacsys tel 501 1, 302 2,782 869 - Sone 
PP NKOMIC OLCL eae enna Coe enters miaaprnr everson srerateossesausukoee: teani'ses PAF 478 ey 939 388 an) PAUSE a 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...............::6scceeeeeeeeeeteees 3, 391 4, 391 2, 634 4, 845 4, 731 a 79.6 
PCtEOLeLIMICODS RHO ELAN CRS ma cerentee, scares erccnsrcesectey ovassedstenssnraos 1,184 ali eftaea) 1, 206 Py PAs 990 = 17.9 
Crider peioleumnst Ofare hii eeese toes scicciundede tess ysscucrcsiuetsnrant=> L007 Troed 524 1, 387 2, 621 + 400.2 
PNT ARSC S eee enema MEER eran caer Onis east cwenoyen naalrnesrenesissres as ri 88 238 439 488 + 105.0 
Mica and manufactures, n.o.p 18 105 156 81 192 ste econ 
Chenicals: and cAllieG Products o eccjone eee ecto cteun te veoeesnecvaea > 353 425 392 346 365 : 6. 9 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............cccccceenenessenreeteeeeseeeeeeeeenes 656 501 511 575 494 y 3.3 
SELIMONS MOLTO CUS Cee taiimeseveccts caetne ait are swease duce rane vy arsunencivaer dent rae 197 178 1625 208 224 ur ye RE 
Total Imports From Commonwealth Countries .............0.0005 91401 94,451 97, 070 144, 489 147, 188 + 51.6 
Total Gi OOMMOGIISS ALCIAL ZEA «i secocecusasstvere sen sesscoenazeabeuvsners 87, 952 91,014 93, 657 141, 071 139, 749 
[Percent OF Imports Htersized oo... ssnnnnnnnnnnnnnn i 96.2 96.4 96.5 
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1. Less than $500.00 
2. Over 1,0007. 
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TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities 
by Half-Year Periods, 1949-1951 


Percentage 
Commodity : Change at 
Rank Group and Commodity Jan,— June ’50 
in 1950 Jan. — June | July—Dec. | Jan. —June | July —Dec. Pe ee... 
$’000 $’0600 %o 
Agricuitural and Vegetable Products ............:: rs 12,728 17, 329 14, 833 29,224 19,155 + 29.1 
2 WikceitmilOln +, heceteteveee cee seey seemenate cer sree ; 4, 944 7, 453 Fe Aylin 9,065 8, 530 + SL959 
3 WOT St tec. 2 cee soe atta tein eslost ercnconcttere sewer tauarscwaae So 4, 675 2,443 11,691 2,305 = 8596 
ll Rubber tires and tubes 999 1,031 923 2,040 2,608 + 182.6 
12 WEEE, oh ROR etlor F Bnrl e Shicd scan bSogaaeee Seecbcec anions 784 819 Op 1,887 1,496 + eae 
13 Whisky .... Byiidt 609 1, 246 1,579 1 2a7 =) ero 
20 Potatoes, certified for S€Cd 0... ce ere teeters : 428 1,143 193 910 316 + "63.4 
21 Linseed and flaxseed oil 309 456 453 649 327 = Balao 
28 Oatmeal and rolled oats 273 938 444 271 139 = 168.7 
Animals and Animal Products ...........0...:0c:cc eee reeeeees 4,608 5,466 6, 542 6, 606 5, 994 - 8.4 
6 Bish Cre deer erere eet teae cere ereactieorearateriy ataterlan sn nenet armen RTD, dee Belsz 3,005 2,692 3,039 are dital 
15 Milk, powdered, condensed, CVIADOLAtCG pate ee... arecnnceceemmanet 501 wire 871 Io2o 1, 389. a SS 
19 Leather, unmanufactured 457 505 781 487 395 = 54904 
23 Meats © CANNGG nimi sc cces eee coer cr arerms reremiarren wren nnse nena 803 412 714 240 227 - 68.2 
31 VANES aI,, Cet thobeleX0 Ee soeo.csosennenapnonccnnnccosspcnonca eos 297 209 ao 434 240 ae fe, A 
36 Eggs in the shell (for f00d) ...........:.ccceseeeecsetseereeeeeseeeteteees 42 93 306 273 204 = seb) 
Fibres, Textiles amd Products «.........-::cc::ccsseeetetteeceees 704 448 943 1,125 1,369 + 45.2 
38 Galhon pice eOOds ne en ce eh eee 29 15 146 414 568 + 289.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ‘ 8, 014 6, 743 4,809 9,194 9, 765 + 103.1 
4 ING WSDRING DADEM ere erence ates ee ceed sets cc sree eine seronace sence cetera 6, 224 5, 670 Sy Witt 6,630 5, 008 + 47.2 
18 Vitove re! SONbUN GY ac sycishancr c@hoanee nBeerctebeaca eben cag daccnosmalrnteodoe uanacripoes Sache 421 222 470 875 2, 998 + 452.8 
Tron and itS Products. ..........::.ccccccececcsesenerescseeesenenncenerevesneesesees 13, 984 10, 049 9,477 14,597 16, 814 + TN 
>) Machinery (non-farm) and Parts ...........ccceesseseeeeneeerereeereneee 6, 160 Bertie 3, 935 5, 508 7,930 FORT ' 
fi Farm implements and machinery‘except tractors) and parts .. 1,651 1, 149 1,961 3, 601 3, 863 Oa O 
16 Automobiles, trucks and parts oo... ccc ieee ceereereeeees 462 1, 030 952 1, 184 105 + “16. 1 
24 SONG yea aneDUUL Foy COCUDYCL IEE cho cored oceacietecce cheep acructie ss GucenonoxnS cusdoutce 376 535 265 530 715 + 180. 4 
26 Pipes, tubes and fithimgs, 0c... sesstecestenneesttensernscsstes cae Pepe sn Ut 387 436 Sell 465 On| 
27 TNOCOMOULV. ES Tell DAN US irre ee cece er eecttctscieoenran cswalntinnee sees anon 58 8 9 712 14 + S000 
29 “ODF EENG RO] ee fa aTo On OSM St Ak et eee ae e Reni aa camaces S-ueeerenareecncrnassnaceecas 175 110 210 470 470 aad Bas) 
30 INS CCL rece ne events sa cerent care ea yee ces eisc Wen eRe gecemeatsan a 427 Sula 208 411 462 + S256 
32 LTO NUMONSE aatpsckent once nobsaeeciyn Pi RnceebecuRt Sarnon ocadertanaad Wosaenasccninsctcos PASS) 300 243 412 418 toe 2e0) 
39 ATO TUG aLliV. Suter ee Che eh oetewes as cm-benleceene tesaaunai sane ae cecal 118 56 307 215 102 = OG 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................:0.:0eeeeeeeeeeees 6, 814 7, 862 6, 642 8,198 13, 037 96.3 
Mlectricaliappanatus lls OW acre sacn cee nees esau esmeeeasee nines 2, 634 2,903 21389 2,797 4, 543 sige) Fal RA Tey 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .....0...... ccs 1, 636 2, 340 i, REY 1, 842 4,199 as ailp(ets ol 
14 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures.................:::008 661 987 1,595 1,181 7196 Sao Onl 
iP Copper wire and copper manufactures...............:::cceteees 676 644 569 1,164 853 4 EOS) 
40 Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated .................010.-c.sesesnscees 455 Ot 90 Son 1,016 gk 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products AS vas 7187 2,047 2,560 2, 769 3,318 + 29.6 
10 ASHESTOS UNMANULACUUTE Ge mets sssvsecccameeceen eeetsmnne a eeeeeas 130 256 1,561 alpsardesiz 2, 044 + 30.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products .............0.0.ccccccceceteteees 2,631 2,436 ase Ayia) 4,013 + 81.2 
22 DRUeShand MeCUCIMNES i -..co sew ee cee sscccceedeea et swaetes caeretee oteneyy ‘ 387 Shae 499 560 562 + 12.6 
33 Synthetle plasticssorimanvalOnmsS esse eee meee ceee eames 367 208 8&6 543 789 + 817.4 
34 Mertuligers;, CHEmIG alee cane entireties secectos-coeeterser ek seseccctoeeeneienen 534 608 350 248 189 =) 4630 
35 GaledumMEc OMPOMMAS rac aaae capac artis <cerase toe cee eee: «cheats dees anaes 442 285 Pays) 324 359 + 38.6 
ail Sodavand:s OdiuUmime OMPOUNGS vowie cicernasaedeasaneessetencesesecanesene : 411 296 292 277 637 + 118.2 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............00...ccccccccceeeneseceeceeeeeeseeeeens 12, 803 10,170 12, 802 ipnereie 6, 285 - 50.9 
1 SHUR S CGY Went ns rss cscs ene cleus oss es DER Rio nor em 11, 600 8,413 11,710 6, 236 4,561 = Ola 
25 PNMSe TMOCLOMEDUCUUTE scree -cee oes see scene ete nasty parewe ree tanmeneee ayy 248 366 389 443 + 21.0 
otal Lomestic Exports To Latin America .....................00... 63, 073 62,550 60, 824 82, 603 79, 750 te eilail 
Otal Of Commodities: Itemized s:...2c.cs.crctercesctesev-<- sos seen 54, 876 55, 052 53,770 72, 787 67, 697 
ercent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .............0.0...0...::60006 : 87.0 | 88. 0 88.4 88.1 84.9 


‘1. Over 1,000%. 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities 
by Half-Year Periods, 1949-1951 


Percentage 
Commodity 1949 1950 1951 Shenke: 
Rank Group and Commodity Jan.- June ’50 


in 1950 Jan.-June | July-Dec. | Jan.- June 


$000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 


Deccrus sees eaniiaicatseeeee 31,124 33, 934 33,418 43,524 50, 218 + 50.3 
2 (COWIES, GREG tosctoncd-pugneencaraosoecndedkr on bocac Ee boars ceo EERE RG 12,033 15,695 15, 044 21,570 21,617 ip skal 
4 SEAT AG MMIC S Ml cmuatee cer vecrrausncTausastcessssrcrentra: cour’ scent cesstcexeessess ce 6, 996 10,022 Sh, alts 10, 242 9, 282 ze eA) 
8 Vegetable oils (except essential 11S ).......ccessccscscverecesavees 1,305 350 7186 3,329 8,392 +967.7 
9 AN UAC Sweetie cosecee crc setetetenns cccese seovencat cs Santana cass Sess dats cvesas avaatiegeotacee 478 132 2, 167 il; Wey 2,554 + 17.9 
hz WHCORED CANS NO LATOASTE Us .ceusccasasscacesereserssdeeccsevatctcdersccscnanaue 474 Sol 1,065 1, 154 1,605 + 50.7 
14. Mee Palle chain CST eacastecccteuaveneeereasnenes varrecuveee wus eaueeauesecaeavaree 349 1,791 als 3, 069 + 71.4 
16 COCOaLDUGLEr ANCHE O COAL DASTC wepenewacesetedevestecctesses tatctoececteters 851 522 ER alee! 304 — 41.8 
17 CUERUGHENUNES MENG SIryesses cess eraieseeesss esses Veivustevavassseesvscestea scorer 525 PLOW 423 190 Fert 
19 HEPUIUS BCAMMNE CLAN spPTESOLVie Gl ces; wecawes encstsaeteaps dvesseeveverenersv ees 578 39 1,119 265 S57 (9) 5) 
20 AU Sierresesescoatenevatere desiree ccesvienerart eabavevss vais desiestertetesvavWorvivaueaseens 0 0 1,129 2 e E 
22 NLL aTrsdicd Wisvwwse year acer cacceces ssa vadonaetaestisecovewsusveasesreupaniwcuieess Gacaanaie 3, 703 2,524 414 414 377 Boy 1) 
23 PRODACCOMUNMANUPACTUREG) h.re-xccestcccetvarastyeevesceeseses vesscecentnace 548 483 332 422 379 + 14.2 
PAS EADNEAD DLCSip LE OGI Pasccna-cascunvusCecpseseverenavat ccdvae aowussrseessoosssnactcocses 1,086 140 53 46 594 Ae 835 
26 Piso. uate at, ee en clean ee iene ae 0 0 0 522 1,019 + 4 
29 MOTaSSCSVANG? SYTUDS s.cressesssecesctesevevevcodusnelavceecetssceassousesesecerese 39 719 36 250 1 es She 2 
34 POLULFULCSS ANG SY.TUPS6 ccesescessecensasaossascsssss secs sesves ocsseascenes goes 3 216 0 238 104 +L 
Animals and Animal Products ..................0.00..0.0ccccccccceeeeeeeeeeeess 1,631 2,290 2,159 4,473 4,540 +110.3 
10 MIGBES; CANMO Gi .vcecsvetet castdes.sancescenreSencues asus osevavidacetensaseaeccessiacese 876 1,570 661 2, 249 2,145 + 224.5 
iL HIMES HANG ’SKING s OX COP LUMPS. .cetsttrccescccaceresccdeevacesccsevscsSecesats 289 Shane 1,038 1,413 1,607 + 54.8 
a FUUPES KIN SUNUPE SSC. N, cpcsvasedeces vesrerstevsvececsesvesdiesevavasavssdnsszases 125 65 162 282 226 + 39.5 
33 IEPA TE OKLA CUS Ret ccctere Mrovetct ster sieves coaves svenuvnccvecereTeveteobithchasectsetins 186 132 81 183 222 +174.1 
39 CN CCS Crepe ceeee ces sae c see ses oes seen aden sanded ev sven sare Pasaa es UaetebendU ve uesrenses 60 72 59 81 40 = Sy 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .................ccccccsccccsesceeseeesesenenees 5,695 15, 905 10, 669 19,175 9,555 — 10.4 
3 GOLEGN N a Wisemee ce carcasptr cc tite ss shazesstseasshcsvacscuvarebesdstkseatsvovseStustess 2,566 13, 209 6, 098 IBY STIS) 173 = Ors) 
6 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .... 1,904 1, 751 DAME 3, 130 5,937 +102.8 
15 WOO] eta Whar. dea devcestrastrcevevags es ctsesavssaush so onsssaceguseMaves'ssasscacenensbay 527 67 461 Ab, Pah 830 + 80.0 
18 Synthetic, fibres wy arnSean Gi LOpSyscmuniers-sesbereaeneat>ivencscsevecoests 0 139 511 679 TSH + 48.1 
28 Wool noils, tops, waste .............. 151 ily 191 232 Li mOrd + 505.8 
39 REXEL CWS CCS LIAO" Dauleres erect coeesens seccreede ce cecsensecitrerteceesesidie 25 50 189 92 iil == 4659./3 
shal Cloth, coated and impregnated 0 5 81 199 415 + 412.3 
35) GOCLOMMNIMECT S teccscet-cemecnceeeteresses-seenceencsiersesiivesseees F 66 125 Waly 75 Ri2 =) Bile) 
Wood; Wood Products and Paper... .......-..0000:0---c:2s0sssonsstbececeseeve 25 23 64 105 420 + 556.3 
40 PULTE ke ein Cle Ulin 0 Cleensanvanaserserseersessserartesrsteesnoaesenansesesvonceneenanwas 18 11 57 80 375 + 597.9 
NrOTRATIG ICS IREOUUCLS  eeettees ote entre. cece cc ease sot ates cxaesee oes 651 832 98 652 207 4111.2 
24 Iron ore 122 811 89 641 179 + 101.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ..............c:cccccssseeseresseeeseeeees 1, 804 2, 903 3, 966 4,969 7, 834 TOGO 
5 INON=fELOUSHOFES llc OuDaleecss ctecesenseensveveces scssoeees sovevasarcnenaquseseus 1, 409 2, 805 3,765 4, 488 5, 988 + 0950 
32 Silvemeunmanutachune disrcactessccucesseeteecteerssacece vas bo reeseoestonsten 289 0 2 263 803 oa 
38 Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated .o.-cccsceccsrscseeececeerorscevsees 0 0 148 0 0 — 100.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................0c:ccceseeseeee 43, 803 48, 236 37, 853 48, 790 58, 783 55.3 
il Crude petroleum for refining 43, 742 47, 498 37, 824 42, 550 53,972 ah iT 
7 Rie nolls cement tere tac 0 1 0 6, 064 3, 957 x 
Chemicals and Allied Products................:cccccccccssseseseeeeeeseeeees 704 460 626 595 704 + 12.5 
21 Dyeing and tanning materials” 462 399 534 432 605 13.3 
36 DES BVO) TASOUO AER cece sono nocccaeneense eremnorcns Insane zocor creo 178 32 61 124 65 6.6 
SCellaneouS COMMOAICIES .............cccccccceceesssesceenceereeeceoeesvaes 1, 015 988 1,200 1,210 1,535 27.9 
13 Waxnviegetablevandeminenal ol Ocpvecessecccarestsesecveonenedsosnscovese 788 810 1,010 920 BLS) 33. 2 
37 SEUIEMS  ClLC CUS eeterstresccetetacsttieccieensrecnes eee oescasercccessatcceses=sis 69 68 74 102 19 1.4 
Total Imports From Latin America...............c:c:ccccceseeeeeseeeeees 86,450 105,572 90, 054 123,494 133, 797 + 48.6 
Total Of Commodities Itemized............2..00.cccceecs sees eeeeeees 84,590 | 103,589 89,195 | 122,175 | 130, 755 
Percent Of Imports HemiZe .......................cccseesesesccceeesesceseenes 97.8 98. z| 99.0 | 98. al 97.7 oe 
(1) Over 1,000% 1950, 


(2) All ormostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho e 
$532, $432; 


1951, $605. 


xtract from Latin America inthese periods were (in thousands): 1949, $462, $399; 


C. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME 


TABLE XVI. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 
Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 


Calendar Year 1950 1951 
Group and Selected Commodity - 
1949 1950 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 2Q 
1 | 
7 
Total DomestevEXpoOrts) sacccocicssemnwes esssosourwecs vase toneoseieie aeaeecatner teas sean 103.1 108.5 104. 4 106.4 111. 2 112.5 118.1 122.5 | 
Agricultural and Animal Products ..............cccceccccssecsseecerseensteceessneenacees 102. 9 106.5 105. 2 106. 8 110.5 107.0 113.4 118.1 
102.8 109.1 106.5 108. 2 1222.2 101. 2 92.8 105.4 
9251 103.0 101.6 107.1 119.0 102-2 117.4 114.4 
WHERE occ tomenetan ss huaew aus Meatehaene a teneray cheamiteeh counes cua tun esenranees si iteeeeee te 115.6 Aig 116.2 a Pg T1352 106.5 103. 0 104.5 
Whieal TOUR Aarares ccs snare mttitet mine ane ceat rr unaseattraear atin tei cd eet areas 99.6 92.0 97.4 92. 3 90.9 838.0 89.7 93.6 
WihLSIY ota areceme anc trectas se etter comment tira ines Ger at meet teed Ger eae Ra nae eae achante 108. 8 121.5 124.5 122.6 123.2 els! We} 119.9 
Cathic dainyeandsslauenventese. sn concn coco arete tee tie aac cote reat LOWS W203 107.6 129.0 128.9 126. 4 166. 1 184. 2 
Neh Bhd fish produces: weer cei aceu ace er eunicnee acco nve oe 92..5 98.9 95.62] 100.22) 108-02} 98.02) 105.02) 101,62 
Fur Skins) supgres'Se daa artre ccs scserrtaheeicc 2 Stee eee res oat tee Ride 91.7 84.0 87.0 88. 43. 9230>ealeiaias 112.4 
Hildesvanduskime ny Cauullenescssrmevstsctasstont camera rctsmnesanetens 104.0 90.8 89.7 83.6 90. 2 103.7 124.9 129.3 
Bectandsveal wines lies.uce. acre raccsa creda centrist ence each 102.7 136.8 120.8 139. 3 142.9 140. 4 166.9 188.0 
Bacon and Nan sy ees weeh Aen ect, diate Peet te cee 105.4 105.5 LONS32)) 107, 07 es448 = eel Ss8 AOS elaoa 149.1 
GE GS CRs ere, Ae, MR ee akc ve Ries Oe RE scl 102.1 88.8 12892 86.1621) 85.121 9 pssassa| neon | Iino 
MES MINEt Mees Ne ll Mens asca martes cet cs.ve8 Sentence wath one eC MNS rscen cease 104.0 90.8 74.5 84.7 95.4 110.5 99.4 123.2 
Eibres#aiid Texel Os eane x eceeice ss fais os Saerenis ccs Pe ee 103.4 112.8 106.0 106.7 112.8 125.9 143.5 149.1 
Wood Products andi an eta rca t, 5 .:isac prea eee 97.9 105.0 98.9 101.6 106. 6 110.4 114.6 119.9 
Planks and boards 93.6 103.6 90.8 95.7 LOT. 114.8 115.9 119.0 
Shingles, red cedar 81.9 117.0 87.0 96.7 133.5 130.6 118.4 120.5 
PIV O OU cecmacereecrattek ever ANEMONE aes vosact sce cuenta Res cesec eee eee eae 93.6 PLOWS 98.5 104. 4 sialshsal 125.4 133.9 13255 
Pulp WOO diese eee easier Nera ce ova canst eres ceeccas meee ma eee ese 103.1 104.9 97.3 100.0 109.9 LOWS 102.5 114. 3 
WOOd UID tr eee et cr ce- const entries. os cor eee Bats dos 3t cM ors cose By 91.1 93.0 87.6 88.8 92.4 101.3 118.0 133. 4 
IN GMS DEIN GSD AD Clewenans. ah cas metatumrtes ar dee ictessPe en cay scs eon eer ere focsetad 104. 1 Talal 109.5 Airs 111.7 iB leis 112.5 113.1 
Iron and Steel and Products 111.4 113.1 11292 e112 aS Ot3, 32, 113, $2) ee, O 124.5 
Iron ore TADS 120.8 a) T3333) Witla 108.5 146.1 129.9 
Ferro alloys 106.5 100.8 110. 2 106.8 98. 5 99.0 105. 4 113.8 
Farm implements and machinery 111.0 115.8 IIMS) al 115.3 T1652 116.6 128.8 GH 
Machinery (non-farm) 106.9 113.6 112.8 113.4 115.0 TUS. 2 118. 1 een 
Automobiles and trucks 117.8 116.8 117.0 116.2 116.2 117.9 122.9 122.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ............cccccccccccscsesssvescsscescscsecsecsstarens 105. 8 115.1 102.7 106. 9 119.6 126.4 130. 0 132.5 
Copper, primary sand semi-fa bricated ...2,.:2eeres:eeaececscsesesseev tues sectss tse ee 99.9 105. 4 92.9 99.0 11255 P5606 117.8 122.4 
head; primaty and semi-fabricated sea eens... nee eee, 102.4 89.3 80.8 9m 80.4 104.4 106.7 109.8 
NICK Crete chengneeon osc hee RR aeons ieee 129.7 154.5 141.8 142.6 169.3 168.6 172.0 175.6 
Plabinumimetal s crow asec nena Pe ceo ete MN oe hee 104.5 91.9 88.0 84.2 86.8 108.4 109.4 111.0 
silvenioreyandynllt onlamece: crete eeeenee re meen: ere une 100.0 107.4 107.3 106.8 106.7 107.62] 120.5 123.0 
Zinc; primary andysemi-tabricated,...ssenteeeat ee 103.6 114.1 93.6 96.5 124.5 139.4 141.6 144.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............ccccccccccscscsesesecescsseusccseseecene 112.4 120.4 120.0 120. 2 120.3 121.1 128. 3 131.3 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 116.0 L257 125 ee0 125.7 125.2 Wet) 138.7 144. 4 
CO its sccc eee nee cs eee A eRe ee TL ok 104. 2 103.7 104.1 103:°5 103.5 103.5 104.8 106.6 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 108.4 T79 TFs 117.6 119.4 116.7 116.4 112.8 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 105.3 104.1 103. 6 103. 5 104.5 106.0 113. 2 115.8 
ECCX CHL 2 Chater we een tanh eer nr ener eno eee ee 108. 1 ba iP} 111.4 iat 110.6 110.7 115. 2 116.4 
Paints, MieMentsrand! Varnishe sma, ee wt.) Seen 100.7 102.7 97.6 98.6 105.0 109.5 114.0 117.2 
sodavandsodiumicompoundss,.strsy...ceee eet nee 99.3 101.3 109.7 112.5 100.9 82.0 103.0 97.7 
Miscellane ous 75 soe eae sv ee eee rc ee ee ES 103.7 112.0 106.5 109. 1 114.7 117.9 123.8 132.1 
uibberibootsmshocsrand tinesin: gene eee 101.5 TATA 111.9 119.0 133.9 146.0 156. 4 175.6 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .o...ccccccccccccssecsccseceseceeseeese. 104. 2 107.1 104.1 105.3 108.6 110.2 114.0 119.6 


Weighted average. 
Inadequate quantity to price. 


H CODD 


Annual values are annual indexes. Quarterly values are unweighted averages of monthly indexes except as noted. 
The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 32. 
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TABLE XVII. Physical Volume‘ of Domestic Exports by Groups 2 and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 


Interim Indexes, 1948=100 


Calendar Year 
Group and Selected Commodity 
1949 1950 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 2Q 
SL 
SEOCAIS DOMESTICS EXDONUS co ciee eres sehen corn ardaerrats- devas cies dteesiieelelasasone 94.4 93.5 80.8 95.6 92.4 103. 8 89.1 98.8 
Agricultural and Animal Products. .........0.0.0.0..cccccccccccccccccsesesveesvevseens 100.9 88.9 79.5 87.0 82.2 104.7 80. 2 91.2 
91.9 79.7 14.6 92.9 54.7 154.7 be Ps SAE 8) 
89.1 71.4 82.2 3oa0 31.9 138.0 81.3 200.6 
154.9 120.0 84.9 141.3 112.2 141.9 96. 4 139.0 
78.4 B15: 80.1 90.1 69.1 86.9 110.5 122.0 
WN Lies Mi Maraseatears east ae aA costa cts ccuns Aste Juvty an citehs aucesaccsecacetbdcvexssedsiviatodectas 115.5 127.2 90.0 11553 126.8 176.6 161.9 139.0 
Cattle, dairy and slaughter 80.3 76.0 88.1 6255 62.6 70.7 66.2 57.6 
HHS BAD GUIS SDLOGUCES Ss s.-c.0chs tee tetecsess ode: schats caxsnchevouseossosuvatencteeebeces 119.2 134.1 116.9 113.4 142.4 163.3 126.5 115.8 
TPS EM ove MOTe SSC Aiawy, scsemayn Usa cecssonsusseas Wetontcdewadodadusencaesboatededsoacs 145.9 124. 8 147.0 115.6 97.4 141.5 156.9 68.6 
EUS SEAM SHEDS ACALCLOU.c7 tee. y sievarcsenceoten ove sdectnacvaescosissusss suates 106.3 105.5 136.7 UTS 3) 109.3 62.4 71.9 45.4 
BCC EMAN Cay CA sal OSU eters ct cesaseseraceveress nde cansousedyee tod ous cost gence sie tenoataeataes 81.5 68. 3 Bis 4) 57.0 90.2 70.8 Slur i AT 
PCO TAT Gy cok cee ances escare seen cvaveeessise ebsites oscssaceieattesctar oe iteoneidiceeaes 32.8 38. 4 SAT lan 8.4 o2e0 6.1 i ff 
132.2 158. 4 9.7 104.5 386.5 iI 1 14.4 16.2 
61.5 16.3 20.02 7.4 Wats 3 Peal 28.4 2.8 
53.6 57.5 38.6 50.2 83.2 56.7 48.0 57.8 
Wood yProducts: And: Papers icisccs.e2o:.cssocssassos se seesavasaeke veseavestavssesanstervcensget 93.8 111.1 94.5 108.4 119.3 123.3 111.5 118.5 
Planks and boards 87.4 142. 2 96.9 137.1 182. 1 151.4 EAS al Tswle 6) 
Shingles, red cedar 91.5 123.9 Jont 134.0 141.2 iPS Wi 25 eni Nish 
RUA WOO vecctvensesncc snes see ccsesisectscsiaceees (sich ares dass seas tucacaneoevetvnsvucbadeoescvsccset 44.4 51.9 46.2 56.0 52.4 53. 9 70.0 66.6 
HANELT) WO OG ercmctacte cs nasa ence evacenare er soPRC Acc cen eea ones se Gsackesesesstesyaatesicdabvarveskers 69.7 (ex al 78.0 44.7 86.7 95.7 108.0 93.5 
MUOOCMDUN Discs secn. acs5 odes Geass qactetesaraaratsssccccecasesics venswesbs pvdcossseosocs’oacedecenavs 88.6 106.0 94.6 102.7 105.8 121.1 114.6 126.0 
Newsprint paper.......... Weeeetacnwanacreses ivecacatdecitata sere seer actenty «ev ncstasee nto scsns 108.7 tae 105.7 itty 3} 110.8 PES) Malet ER, 118.8 
Iron and Steel and Products 82.6 66. 6 52.5 86.7 63.2 64.1 57.2 76.3 
TV OM) OLC veone-aen<cseas-ectesee 238.90 207.9 3 252.0 324. 4 335.5 31.3 233.8 
Ferro alloys 74.8 70. 4 41.6 60.6 94.2 Soa 65.12 64.5 
Harmvimplements sANG ina CHI OLY sec. ccccceee ach: sesuerasocseavgee-acacove/Geccessctears 1713.0 102. 8 112.8 132.7 80.0 86.1 118.0 13107 
IMA CHENCT Ya (NON-LALM)) zeresye sche verter acts tea coke cres be oacslssaieaseysbescssectoadeea-biees 73.4 Boel 40.7 58.1 54. 4 69.4 69.3 80.1 
UL OMOD RIES ZAM GUUS K Sie desccaeesth. woes coe cakeseegewee sec roeeestsoeaceestcceeacdoeetiem 59.8 | 62.9 Dad) 68.0 60.8 69.0 44.3 83.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ..............00..ccccccccccccecceseeeeeeeceeeeveeess 101.8 100.4 88.5 111.1 94.5 108. 2 96.7 98. 2 
Copper, Primaryeand SemMi-fabricated. <...scccsscesssacecsvececcceasevcseGdovease Hae 104.7 POF 123.72 99.4 O13 75.0 89.5 
Headiprimarveand, SMminfabriGated sevccccws<cerescscicess5+ancsdsesceaseaercoseasorsso 118.0 1230 67.9 22 123.0 189.1 109.2 109.9 
INU CIC NERS, sad care teste Seats auats <2 lena Mares sc er cuacabas Get cae teavecstalaocbbasancihsataesidens’ 96.5 92.4 100.9 98.9 82.4 88.0 95.0 90.3 
ESTea UL AUUT TH CLA LGiee senate nace ce cases tec asan te ares cone coc css csc cactbes teacsasscessae ass 102.8 VO Heo 94.9 109.1 199.8 146. 3 191.0 150.8 
DSULVerAOnes ald DULNON cecera caer ceetacactsceecnstcecceascncsseascecenaroteneicsbanaaasioevs 117.2 135.8 96.6 12858 153.9 166. 2 230. 2 £795:7 
ZIMES DELIM ALY) ANG SIME ADIL CALC Ue. sac teceres eee faces ce ccceaeer cokes ocasevssers 28 52 P22 a 98.6 130.9 sige} P2201 101.1 12323 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. ..............0.....ccccccccccccsseeseceeseesesees 69.1 90. 7 78.7 89.1 90.1 104.7 94.8 106.8 
Asbestos, unmanufactured vhicioal D2 106.3 118.2 114.9 144. 2 132.4 142.5 
COA aresensatecssttstees ascrts snhesevasiaeses 29.5 PAR. 5) 40.6 25.1 19.1 20.5 10.6 Pas} 
Abrasives, artificial, crude 79.1 93.6 78.1 89.5 97.9 109. 1 123.9 132.5 
Mhemicals andi Berti Zetec fo ce scat cpp. eee stn te ete 84.4 120.6 118.0 124.6 109.6 130.0 120.2 144.0 
me ULI ZOT ae eee coce to cas aaNet hen wiccsastiecalds sc @hdcates~ eM coe N REE 100. 2 96.1 lal, &} 101.2 80.1 9252 80.7 99. 2 
Paints, pigments and varnishes ... 57.4 62.9 80.7 41.0 56.7 72.6 G08 msuin 
POCA ANG: S OGIUM, COMPOUNGS A certesackeaceccasdhetaressccnadastessiearacedicondeanteers 86.8 Pr201 87.5 91.3 116.9 154.1 185.1 211.6 
RERSeCO HBC OU Ss eo coee areca. co NR ron ce dete ence eae acai Raia ee 101.1 46.6 44.5 49.2 44.6 47.8 52.4 | 62.2 
Rubbers boots, ShOeS ahd. tires. .s.s.:...ssccecscecvesevevcrees Bee ce stancctbasensi asters 76.7 28.9 Pie trskes 30.4 Aw al aha 7 32.9 3250 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .. 69.4 48.6 40.0 48.2 50.9 BaNe wie bets 


Ae a nae i i indexes. 

1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes of Table XV1 into appropriate value ind : 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification, See Ch. V, p. 32 
3. Not available. 
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TABLE XVIII. Prices! of Imports by Groups2 and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 


Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 


$$$ ee en 
: Calendar Year | 1950 1951 
Group and Selected Commodity T | 7 | 
1949 1950 | 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 2Q 
| aad Wisco, 
otal) Importsis ce eer eee ne ae cst aie enor ene ego eesrens 103.2 |110.7 108.1 | 109.4 |111.2 | 115.0 | 122.9 | 129.4 
Agricultural and Animal Products ............:0ccc i eter errr ee eerie erirer ene 99.2 109.1 106.3 107. 6 108. 5 120.7 121.0 123.5 
Bananas s MOSH wrasrcrtcsanmtercattasencraaneecttea er mtcecsurear ver el seatinevanase crea aacvnntaars 118.9.  |128)6 {1127.3 | 126.4 128.5) || 13050 M2530 123.9 
Glitras drudtsptreshs, . aces vcsmee eesti ce cutrue scorns ber neten tenet sere ca caantecteerem cine velit sm 143.0 Weiss) VTS) ola ieee Ero 2a Oe 147.5 
Fruits, dried 105.1 125.1 > M080 111.7 |-#05.7 136.1 144.1 146.4 
INES ces scBreg pea ra aecseries RNP MC I oe eee nara ee ae 105.6 78.4 VANES Ase I Mrs GRAN EN INE rare, il 35.0 
Vegetables, fresh 94.1 Wien. 86.4 74.2 feral | 86.5 140.2 98.1 
Indian corn ... 715.6 90. 2 97.7 92.9 91. 2 88.2 97.9 105.6 
SUar, LAW aa ate cd coosetoetaeethes taneae cereale an treneameetes OVA coven inateeen vascerceeeter eames 104.9 |119.4 |109.4 | 112.4 112. 4 134 eo LATay 131.0 
Gocoaubeans, Ob ROASEEG), cy. cecerettesedarsnesge ce teasers cee counra seers tocenyenceraeete satel 66.0 71.4 3-5 69. 2 71.0 100.5 109. 2 103. 1 
Coffee, green 107.4 188. 4 168. 2 181.1 192.6 20525 204. 5 207. 2 
TOs DLAC Kemi cvscetnercreteees ata a eek oem eee ecco ene Ree * 1401.4 | 105-6 -)113. 92) 110.42 | 93,92] 107925) 102 O24 iri g = 
WILLS KV dscs seh ts cxdscs Pe Rtuec lcs sac chr ea ns Oe cee eer re eg sgh en rt 100.3 | 99-4 99. 02 | 100.62 | 100.42) 98.92.) 97.924) “o4v32 
Vegetable oils, inedible 96.9 84.7 71.4 19.4 91.4 94.5 105.8 124.5 
Burs Skins pndneS SOG ox. ctccrsyarcstessateiecamncotes oserertogeiosemer sn cevistoseaeadetertnerns Neots 74.6 is & 67.7 T1625 719.8 80.8 93.8 89.5 
Hides and skins (except furs) 93.3 100.7 89.4 93.8 97.5 115.9 147.4 156.7 
Bibres (an Guhex tiles a8 cores gecc tere ccs as gduueeoke noe eres tie viet de tee aaede aeai sees enema 100.3 | 109.3 99.3 |103.0 |110.8 | 123.8 | 143.3 | 168.2 
(OL) Atta} ay, Tee rhc nen ae aoe Re cRac SoD u CRORE ORC eGc Bert oren cs MeceRCORenCONEERSOOSCRRLOAE Conoco Oct 97.0 eyes) L019) WMOGN4 WAI23a3 SL SSi sO ela Senn, 
Cottomifalorke ss .cccctaeca en cues eatrve et havea seve acuasoes eteuenetees iamey ees 81.8 83.5 87.6 87.9 83. 2 91.8 95.0 Sad 
Jute fabrics, unbleached GSn3 94.0 95.8 97.8 93.4 89.8 114.2 136.9 
WO OMe IA Wah ee racicrenanessseaertre mere st al qemsdine sme dee denna gas anmweaa cial engsig a case cen trartevaingeayysiss seth 104.4 136.6 111.8 122.8 14351 e256 252.4 Sloe 
WORSEC GIGOD Sire came scederceac tee tcic tire voecinnate.réstocetaass smapeare Perstes actenraaiaoe talte exteb ce Menten ene Oh 108. 2 128. 4 | 98.3 14.62; 130. 1 168.7 197.0 234.6 
WorstedsyaindlSereeisie cy sameyetatuisecss aus ote tonsa Moeoree aeckiae vatenen teen seen cue ea Saas 109. 4 94.9 94.90 91.2 93.5 100.8 111.0 119.6 
Syntheticsiibressandeyarn Sines. cccctessuchccaes ae cere mea tetenadarota cae rece auaines coe eteac 94.1 89.1 93.7 88.9 86.5 92.0 100.8 123.4 
Sisalimistlevand tampicothonei.. cantcukte ce settee ies rab eveeseomedennaeneseanins ati 109.5 95. 7 95. 1 100. 2 97.1 92.4 105.4 149.6 
Wood! Products) andiBap erties na saecocee. Seah cerca eatisetb ee cee eo etiedarensas cater eenp ase 106.6 |111.6 {110.6 112.1 |112.5 | 109.4 112.8 117.0 
Unbleached isulphite wood: pulp rer-ticciepsc cess cteitoncaratenesseesey.carencuvesones sessed 95.4 85.6 | 84.5 83.9 82.1 Shigal 106. 3 115.4 
Paperboard: papereand: OrOdUCUSH os muaccecartsurectentteaserss eaten sane es asaetnesnect corieaten 106.1 112.0 113.3 Wil} Tiss 108. 0 110.2 a RSyek) 
Newspaperspandapentodical Siac wuccwi sticeliocsnsasnspetectescek siaisttores ssocn amt atm en as 107.0 110.7 | 107. 2 itil.) 112.3 112.3 114.4 Linke, 
Iron; and Steel gand Prodite ts kz .coect care she co ete ons oe ede cues ce ete aaa baer cae 108.5 | 116.1 115.2 |116.0 | 117.3 114.5 |119.3 | 124.0 
TPO MOF CR. tae tecetanacn ees see tae ap ae tas, Soe ot ee cea st dance eaten uotnateneeeee coker oem 132.7 (149.8 185.4) |G) 315154 9) N5050N SZ lobes 
RollingsmillepnoductSpume..t.ectseeres ee ene teee te me eats tae ae eee 106.2 {118.9 |117.43| 114.43 | 121.42 | 116. 43 | 126.32 | 137.82 
Riarm, implements and! mach imenvirec.nsaeessesrccatesaie ceeacets cae avec endactemivaecncesienerees 109. 8 116.6 116.7 116.8 117. 1 lation Yi 120. 2 124.9 
Machin er ya (mon-farmyiicrceccsee etyecect ch. Sense etc avet me Meme ont teens ci pe ene grees Dor eee 10628) (MAG e 1228s Ss SOR ITS h oe sete tele cen 
AutomopilesvanditruckS eencmscssrissarcvartessccuccetscndsurwa sea duaewaramee ar ereames oiainesa ver 107.8 PES28 Leal 114.7 114.6 110. 2 nla 115.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..............00:ccccccccccceceeeseerreeeeeeeestrsneeesseceeeesenees 105.6 |110.5 {110.3 |111.7 [111.9 |112.9 | 126.0 128.0 
BYASS: PFOGUCUS accreted ec nthssnta ee cmerciacateaer eerste sane Waskiseecatheeneos noose meremete spiecteters 97.8 107.5 98.6 99.2 121.4 115.7 125. 1 126.9 
Tin blocks Maple SPandybarsm Adesisedis svercnrevecesuvdacatroasertucesarasesetsrea em eveteeete 9A.7 97.0 88.2 86.9 91.5 112. 6 168. 4 1€8.9 
Electrical household equipment (except MACAINETY) oo... cece enter eeene 104.2 12263 15.7%) L2883 128. 2 ~| 116.6 123.8 124.1 
Non-Metallic)/Minerals ‘and! Products iic.circsce---scecceecc ee ctenetesottiercsniataeveentetsenserces 101.7 |104.4 |106.0 |106.0 |104.1 | 102.4 | 107.8 | 109.5 
Bricks :and@tilesg.sent cc. eae caten ie ene cer ee eee cnac scat neieraseranee tess ranaees 106.5 115. 1 114. 3 114.9 116.3 Tes! 120.5 123.4 
China ‘tableware, Mae heres tect rae pecs eth otek soa cate on eee meen areeetie te sataanasa 109.3 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 
Coal PANCHVACile rey, sec aoe eousu eh cotta ces eane aac csetnie wh acl Sener etoncoueneene rcs aok ise 107.2 116.9 115.0 IO Wies} 118.3 115.6 120.9 123.7 
Coal; bituminous: cy ctetchscidesc otter ays suattuaseammemeratave caverreenrasestrencseensmmmamertes os coteets 103. 2 104.7 105.3 108.0 104. 3 101.7 101.7 99.7 
Plate, ssheet.andiwitidowl glass yt.n mg cece center cecg teenie cteerrnenrtemtniasents 107. 2 120. 2 114. 2 119.8 124. 2 122.5 LSTw2 139. 1 
@rudepetroleumstonirefinin peew-ceevernctrescettene aceon etent eee mote iwsacdt es 100.6 100.2 |104.8 101.6 99.5 97.7 108. 3 110.6 
Gasoline See) ae Tee peck ee Rae oh ONE eo ASUS ree 93.3 |106.8 |103.42| 103. 13 | 104.92 | 106.42] 104.1 | 106.2 
Slip humps aes desk anes crt hnay taaees ase eniay Soce cavtac ee RiGee shia Miauetnos hates 119.2 126.9 121.6 124.5 127.9 129. 5 132.4 148.7 
Cheniicals anid! Fertilizers 08 ate eka NE eee OC eee aes a 99.3 102.8 |103.7 |102.4 /|101.1 | 104.6 |116.7 | 121.1 
NERS) ate DIVASY 0 ne pein cay 4A RRE RE AEE CRs cE CL Sonny See Pa ROPES RESCRY eeEC coo acetate 102. 4 108.1 123.9 PAS 101.1 101. 1 131.1 114.9 
Paints and paint materials ......... 97.7 95.3 96.1 95. 1 94.9 95.1 102.1 109.8 
Compounds of tetraethyl lead 105.7 |108-0 |116.0 | 107.0 {109.0 |105-0° | 112-1 / 11365 
Sadiumicompounds ae ctecsestereasccssssseaeeetecank se cathe nonan eater aetere ws tnceeate memaea eta es 106. 2 114.6 114.4 114.3 115.4 114.2 119.4 122.-7 
Miscellaneoust sc... 2: Fie peo ae eect een an eee cea ee ean cara 97.9 |121.5 |104.4 |109.6 |123.0 | 147.3 | 167.5 |179.8 
uD DeriAnay AES: Producti. trety.carscsucaiseccstraeeeeand duerentercoe se sktns cu ecareomameee tse ran oe 85.8 158.5 95.0 113. 8 164. 8 254. Pe pP3lory 343. 4 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 98.6 103.3 103.6 103.5 103.5 102.5 107. 1 111.9 


1. Annual values are annual indexes. Quarterly values are unweighted averages of monthly indexes except as noted. 


2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 32. 


3. Weighted average. 
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TABLE XIX. Physical Volume! of Imports by Groups’ and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 


Interim Indexes, 1948=100 


Calendar Year 
Group and Selected Commodity 

1949 | 1950 
POR) OMS aR, CARs 4 OR 2 Be 2 101.5 | 108.8 
Agricultural and Animal Products 105.6 | 118.9 
Bananas, fresh ..... Cae es STN aR es ROO Roc 3i cack sisvls sigh MON he 83.3 88.3 
Citrus fruits, fresh 83.0 81.9 
LEUNG SMC Cl eet a eMac cect er CEN Slee gars lie Moe reuar aoe noiss obey dh ove cedecaseanedtckvels 91.1 99.5 
NIICLE Seppe ee een REM: RN src eee SPRUE R Ec sca cenev lee seewesincsdonct a caetvacste Rese wterales ere 85.8 81.6 
WG@ETETOISIIES SRORS Oe Sees) caBRSane GAS es sector oe crea ARSE a SEIN ORE Py en oe ee 193.4 275.5 
ETE NC ONT Rete a eet eee cerca eases sere vpiisoin douse cacssaSeonthaeasthesonteusessesstevs 102. 6 113; 6 
LOOM | LOS nG 
10452° | 10155 
113.6 94.5 
PISE9 415259 
BESO | age 
52. 9 (652! 
97.9 | 102.0 
SUS a eLSOn7 
BUI Pres sands ORULLOS re oye cot tid tee ease ee teases che teas sna deatoae hs ccevtens casa stptatumuabinens 94.7 95.2 
KCOGRO NEL Wumrerar tester eer aera mente cs. deetereeee re are ore phase oene vavestsavesssmtenchanceth aves P2090 eso. 5 
GOLUONEL AD RCS ee eens ee ere EN BR Pic, ceca: ins Sata cosaseconsvones Moasweatis 97.6 78. 4 
ULM a DET CSemUTD ME ACD C Cit emeee cyt ec cand ccectsenpeaee Pen vo cecceon sce cn aoakvecwwehisactsiast ; MOL 90.7 
GON ge UNV Renee ree emtrn a a ee Weer fet Rete ne Merce Mh Cal oui dana sachin eons ScoeSt inn Gewuek tw ahen sonny {ERS 81.8 
WMT EST PGMA O DE? pen Seite pee ER gt Se 5 AN Re ne ANS RR eS eS 70.0 91.5 
WWOTSLOUSEANGES CTC Smee eee nmr cheers 2. Baste eed REO ost cotiscmssde dene rnose Memenipen cea race 99. 2 83.5 
SyVNHtHetic MbpKestanduyarnsi ion sear. scess.cteceaas esa. 104.7 68.1 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre 52.3 78.0 
WOOGKETOGUCES PANG PAPO cc. ret erases ee ee hcl cose sea cnivcaatts sabe bangs endagoteabensesvars 109.7 | 121.8 
WMDIEAChe Gesul DHItEmWOOGEDULDineme timer raasces ts teeceat tas cat ora teruaanimecnesensranesoneenes 94.0 101.8 
ADCO and sepaper ANGMDrOGU Cbs rene meres tena esosctnnseeccscc settee nec ask Seaess see ateaee coc 109.9 121.5 
ING WSDADECISEANGUDCELOGICAIG sme casters rackdesdes caste ooaa sae seee ts wcenesineba ss deeh sevice 103.5 116.5 
Fronvand: Steel amd Products) .2. 526 cc os. on as onesie tds eee ak a anatstensharsvsvaiietessecteoseses 104.6 | 107.5 
VERO} OHAES caconaasBaccn ocok ce GER EROBESE RCS ERE Otc EID son MERE PO SCE CUED Rene On CERRO CER ae cn eee teen aan 58. 6 712.4 
FOUN Sen TOGL GUS src ate te eer eae cn sais cccce tae ee Soke or een pa schon ectath oni 110.1 93.9 
Farm implements BHAIMACH IN SMVar sc sew ese cqeeeeaes ademas ees ouna waar rar snaleseeecatets vs 115.3 99e. 
MaAebin enye (MOM Darin) mneneosc ete test cee nc tc nwedes oa Ss oSN ate Ee ac bese s Pane cde ete anescadenae neti 93.3 Onrad 
ANEOMODULCSCATGHUPUCKS: scech sire eee stette cc tea, sae cc see <u G ae cbse asecesenes sans sendeomastcinnsiers 114.4 | 159.2 
INOT-B CH OUS Metals and SeTOCUCUS gcc. nce tenet soe acne cee esas tec ss edeh asebactepdacvmncccreneasencass 107.7 | 127.1 
BR ASSEDLOGUCUSE trac nae ne an meni m Nee tan err UNA RAIN sos ch sucicdenneraeageaseorawesene 134.7 141.8 
BUTTE DLOCKS sEDIES ANd! DALS races cceteacsess- ners cance a wie aa iek coverienieessereenentectesiaes 102.9 134.9 
Electrical household equipment (except machinery)...........:cccccecerrerenees 110. 4 1700, 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...................cc0cccccseccceeeeeeeeeeceenseeeeseneeeseneeees 86. 6 96. 6 
Bre KSTANdOUle Spare ta vernon penmetoncn an nts as aires Mitienedeseieasccts aerrentenn sare rshetisessnet's 99.8 | 102.2 
CODA A GAS War erie ere eee Ne eae IN AP Ree cna suictasien dene tes eSenas un escnes seine 97.9 102.5 
Coa ManGhr acl torent tc seen te ti yer ce tae rere cree voc cd ew sar R sw iakarenems facetsaes Wy 715.6 82.4 
CClofeae LVL UP TET VOTES) tt Se teccnSec ano nS lene Serna u an ibnat cocci: SECO REE ER Eee en concep ca SoOSRere 70.9 88. 8 
Plate ms nheetrandswindOw ie lasian sect ntact ccna ceeessusetacs slectvers Seensiene tertene 84.7 83. 1 
Crude petroleum for refining 98.0 | 104.2 
CAS OLITIO mre ae tart eR eo tree ee ose een eae Tesead cussion renee ies emcwer eas un ayaa 82.5 60. 8 
STEN) OU does escane. Sapsnee see concedmanedn acer aR ceNB TE Pian Orr eR RPE See ec BES Cena (hal 110. 2 
@hemicals and) Fertilizer c:c5-ch- tees cee ce- aoa casec th cnacctte scenes «te woavarncnce sates -ameslenses's <a 111.7 | 129.6 
erbilizerugee ts. tee Som ee Ne 120.4 | 129.1 
Paints and paint materials 99.4 | 133.9 
Moampounds of tetracthyl) lead see ys ..csateres cece cere dey-oe--- -ne-eekconvens coseeadeipaeer=or= Me? 159.1 
SGICUEI COMO ORNS venue ers: nee eee austen. eer nee emia deg eceeey ovctia ees sede eeSaeesneneter« 7 =e 83.0 83. 8 
PES COHN TNC ONS ie ae oes ss shee eae oie ecic tc RE ses cpacaw ant anch tecneete ehnerdes 131.6 | 125.6 
PUD OET ANGHESUPFOGUCES: .... .c.ce carers trrte yaoee devkeoa Beaute sw sorts oft nec sdpgesevanvsesamct ores vene 107.0 97.2 
PA ee kena PRO ee  eeeoe c c err 148.4 | 183.5 


Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 


94.5 
1.2 
70.5 
108. 2 
83. 6 
134.7 


114. 8% 
137.6 
89.7 
126.4 


66.3 
78. 6 
90.5 
57.8 
62.0 
78.4 
77.0 
16. 2 
27.1 


111.4 
81.1 
113.3 
86. 9 
64.8 


112.6 
116. 02 


141.9 
Ie 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes of table XVIII into appropriate value indexes. C 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See . 


3. Index adjusted to annual level. 


D. MONTHLY SERIES 


TABLE XX. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other i 
Year and Month aes pee eet core ens Europe ree Others? 
Ireland 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 

1948 .....ecccsccssscsceceseccensscsseccnsosssssceeusnnss 3, 075, 438 1, 500, 987 686, 914 285, 386 316, 832 123, 749 106, 515 
1949 ooo. .ecscseccescessercencersncracosereeeecncences 2, 992, 961 1, 503, 459 704, 956 310, 067 228, 008 125, 623 120, 848 
L950 occcececcessesosconenavsnsnsentassecesorecesreseres 3, 118, 387 2, 020, 988 469, 910 198, 501 190, 428 143, 427 95, 133 
1948—JaNUary .....csrcscererercrrorrecerseneeees 235, 384 104, 998 64, 948 Mes ET 26, 497 7, 879 7, 958 
FEDrUary ......ecccssreccesesesresssereers 208, 269 94, 816 ", 81; 660 15, 711 25, 915 9, 528 8, 129 
March ......sccccsessasacsoenonseaceeeveensens 228, 369 112, 519 59, 182 17, 520 19, 952 8, 753 7, 438 

212, 337 109, 219 44, 353 21, 303 17, 875 8, 891 6, 775 

282, 283 TEL 85, 058 25, 561 30, 695 13, 226 7, 864 

233, 476 109, 785 54, 169 25, 610 23, 022 10, 921 4, 967 

250, 864 118, 930 56, 340 21, 952 33, 417 11, 152 4, 020 

AUSUSE .....cscenccnsreresorsensecccccseseoees 224, 143 113, 953 52, 519 22, 516 17, 490 6, 790 6, 561 

Se OUCMD EN i rescsueeressxee-sess serenanators 283, 024 162, 004 47, 928 19, 794 27, 645 10, 946 7, 501 
OCtODED .........ccsenrsreneseeaceseroneneees 306, 964 148, 911 65, 573 26, 265 38, 037 11, 214 12, 516 
INOVGMND CL parscnectesctecereerctannesesc-: 293, 905 163, 307 56, 670 30, 215 17, 682 8, 055 13, 160 
WECOMP GMM ee ancencnesetetancen-steoeascs 316, 419 147, 832 48,515 40, 064 38, 604 16, 394 19, 331 
1949—JAaNUALY .......cccecerreceeresssrcnaceseeners 237, 030 116, 023 55, 813 27, 893 16, 567 7, 953 9, 462 
FIO DUAL: .....scccssevasenassresercensvorene 204, 994 106, 709 44, 124 17, 527 17, 330 8, 710 8, 190 
MBICH oc. ctccesensacesenesaunensonsrsuaeaes: 216, 787 122, 418 39, 498 22, 670 9, 206 9, 759 9, 730 

AUD ev aveasssuncsenerarstpse-tone->saenss=ens 237, 792 110, 654 63, 049 2 LA 18, 949 10, 151 7, 875 

MAY .. cssscnnctnscsnseasensseaccarsnsecececerers 272, 948 121, 199 72, 403 32, 896 24, 982 11, 852 9, 616 

JUNE «0... .ssaesenenssneessecossencenecesereres 255, 066 113, 856 60, 718 30, 412 27, 280 14, 627 8, 173 

SUS iereaeataccentuteonneatsnqsseaadeeverstceary= 241, 309 104, 391 70, 555 30, 086 22, 152 7, 225 6, 900 

251, 659 115, 353 62, 882 24, 816 17, 819 13, 346 17, 443 

September 228, 441 113, 701 56, 948 20, 752 17, 847 8, 707 10, 486 
CLOG i Rrccrsaceteerecctecstrteserseedenene 269, 108 148, 056 72, 276 17, 479 11, 901 9, 645 9, 751 
INOS E. & codo neacrgeonoana tented: 292, 278 171, 333 56, 807 22, 311 19, 654 9, 221 12, 952 
IDENT tacres ro ecrocrnenscaccenre 285, 550 159, 766 49, 884 . 26, 794 24, 624 14, 405 10, 077 

ES OO— JANUARY Tae acaccescesupaneecssecuccseersnaens 221, 180 130, 859 48, 608 13, 728 10, 361 6, 867 10, 757 
February 199, 462 128, 838 30, 374 14, 276 13, 434 6, 642 5, 898 

Wea Ger eeeeeseaerenecers eeetcenreesaecets 228, 221 154, 311 30, 120 13, 621 11, 052 7, 705 11, 412 

INS AIN op rercoeny x senor gS ELOCOECE 205, 503 137, 792 25, 795 15, 494 6, 059 11, 938 8, 425 

MBLY! Vcsexecvecqeeune=otenacatecvenssavenesasos> 287, 036 175, 406 48, 549 24, 092 18, 856 13, 722 6, 411 

SUI tevasceartderaasmesenesr(osecenccurspnsas 288, 222 nts Liew 52, 472 19, 781 14, 422 13, 951 10, 854 

CUMIN Gresercren rene ope acer croneacoc 253, 704 168, 196 35, 169 17, 974 13, 869 10, 611 7, 885 

AMI SUSU. scvessseuenensinesecnsnesetcesasesns = 257, 080 167, 148 42, 544 11, 665 15, 563 13, 841 6, 319 

SE DUE MDC ae raastsapnascrnssiseensanccaeaces 279, 121 192, 789 30, 439 14, 519 17, 629 16, 442 7, 303 
October 315, 245 204, 436 47, 107 18, 544 23, 167 14, 969 6, 422 
INGOT DOR sae ccerscecester-tesconrqetesasee 292, 700 191, 960 38, 580 16, 765 23, 804 13, 776 7, 815 
IDXONNE) Cooker eo accrrenceecenteere 289, 912 191, 510 39, 555 18, 041 22, 214 12, 964 5, 628 

LOS IL—JAMUATY co. cvsccnncecsnenessansnsncceassnsese 285, 135 186, 948 40, 054 17, 247 15, 181 14, 042 11, 663 
VEIN GTA cnreret conecarcecpnctaesecr ec 233, 910 152, 428 33, 585 14, 804 12, 768 10, 665 9, 660 

290, 161 190, 210 39, 655 22, 088 15, 396 11, 986 10, 826 

295, 182 183, 184 41, 721 22, 354 16, 783 14, 320 16, 820 

323, 358 208, 678 47, 241 20, 704 15, 489 17, 530 13, 716 

312, 503 188, 399 51, 267 16, 095 30, 956 11, 207 14, 579 


ile Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 
2. Palestine included throughout. 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas, by Months 


Other 
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" ; 1 : 
Year and Month Coaines wares ene lon ann ht Europe Kererend Others * 
Ireland 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
PE Ae iach Ursin ceed 2, 636, 945 1, 805, 763 299, 502 193, 472 71, 382 221, 260 34, 475 
OG Ole mer re LATIN ce conics tices caus scdeteeesuce' 2, 761, 207 1,951, 860 307, 450 185, 861 84, 363 192,022 38, 733 
“Ne ES pon 3, 174, 253 2, 130, 476 404, 213 241, 559 103, 123 213, 548 81, 334 
OA Be SAMMI ALY heacne st Recs ce feeeseay valewebeoeees 206, 077 149, 976 21, 589 11, 480 3, 845 15, 496 2,040 
BIO DMUANY eae eeeersc sects cece estee es 182, 167 136, 847 Wii Tod 2,918 14, 130 2,093 
PERE GR oe eR Ades ieth coe 197,051 138, 299 21, 601 10, 635 4,051 19, 137 3, 056 
Pe Ne ee 7 i en oe 226, 690 159, 461 24, 641 14, 664 4, 277 20, 077 3, 348 
Ma yarte fetes calcd icescesekse 225, 093 144, 966 27, 424 22,548 7,199 18, 549 4, 104 
CAN LCL. Sons Fate ea eerie eee 232, 997 154, 918 26, 003 21, 837 5, 768 19, 683 3, 819 
OEE W rae ies noncock PPADS eA 225, 099 149, 499 29,377 16, 196 5,310 21, 316 2, 100 
PAUP Sb reeetere hi ieeceesnertiet ace ees 206, 490 136, 061 24, 685 17, 378 4,661 20, 373 1, 736 
SEDLOMD ERE cas cccscc ccc nssrerrete 221, 678 Loo On 24, 100 16, 653 5, 290 18, 506 3, 378 
October vac.s..4es: 243, 438 160, 211 | 29, 207 21, 432 7,509 20, 528 3, 332 
November 238, 172 163, 423 28,319 18, 047 71, 782 16, 578 2, 202 
IDE COMD Chee teere cers. = cceceser- tenors 231, 993 159, 395 24, 633 15, 080 na i 16, 887 2, 433 
ROR Sc sacccessteeeees 223, 786 164, 801 25,405 10, 580 6, 650 14, 184 ey 
SEG REE EE ee 205, 976 148, 816 22,918 11, 886 5,914 13, 689 2, 563 
Rae cvesoia rotten 235, 946 168, 952 28, 343 15, 264 7,541 13, 983 1, 550 
Pee ec eer ante rei sates cnet Eocene EEE 242, 698 177, 293 30, 120 14200 7, 503 11, 682 1, 843 
Pere nea rec eeatc caeveas Voecee eet 250, 461 172, 069 29, 468 20, 185 8, 062 16, 915 3, 762 
250, 509 176, 848 26, 961 19, 238 9,032 15, 998 2, 432 
230, 889 160, 254 29, 376 15, 193 6, 261 16y ce 3,038 
212, 092 143, 553 26, 179 16, 779 6, 193 15, 288 4, 100 
221, 569 157, 993 21, 943 15, 246 6, 342 16, 727 Sips 
234, 267 167, 575 19, 450 19, 288 6, 758 TE MPAs) 3,470 
239, 609 162, 727 26,532 18, 595 8, 339 18, 752 4, 664 
213, 405 150, 978 20,755 9,350 5, 767 20, 307 6, 248 
ee Sins ee ee cee 211, 938 154, 473 26, 138 10, 728 5, 056 12, 358 3, 185 
peepee kone iniueineaseton sven et= 200, 170 143, 148 20,371 11, 262 5, 672 10, 571 4, 146 
ee eee Perroc st Ramee cer ee 237, 366 160, 893 32, 726 14, 297 7, 250 18, 238 3, 962 
Ree Be noc RO ne ea 230, 918 162, 190 29, 538 13, 105 6, 860 14, 908 4,317 
eet Swe cassia Seer 290, 195 195, 522 36, 296 24, 245 8, 636 18, 776 6, 720 
HF HE aay feo Crate Ene cree 282, 463 188, 320 37, 108 23, 434 8, 115 15, 203 10, 283 
eis 259, 481 170, 648 ar Tf ily 22,022 8, 344 18,078 7, 672 
August 267, 276 Mignone 34, 257 21, 606 8, 456 2i, 925 8, 480 
September. sete. eee 279, 671 177, 353 36, 213 23 (ale! 9, 140 25, 369 7, 883 
OCLODER seen vo somo 320, 572 208, 332 41, 671 27, 564 11, 210 21, 939 9, 856 
hoe I ee 327, 909 214, 769 40, 153 29, 986 15, 105 20, 271 7, 625 
Nos cain Ieee eee 266, 293 182, 276 32, 025 19,598 9,278 15,911 7, 205 
32790 233, 315 33, 923 22, 107 9, 391 22,030 6, 424 
274, 167 199, 035 27, 806 14, 830 9,596 17, 027 5, 873 
342, 500 245, 709 30, 412 25,040 11, 120 22, 447 1,772 
393, 039 278, 315 48, 937 22, 452 14, 465 22, 154 6, 716 
405, 069 273,171 43,599 32, 059 18, 629 27,115 10, 496 
360, 421 iecrnreghenens 30, 700 16, 141 | 23, 024 9, 155 


1. Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 


2. Palestine included throughout. 
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TABLE XXII. Prices! and Physical Volume? of Domestic Exports and Imports 
Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 


PRICE INDEXES 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
i” < ii i 
SRE sh AM I, te eRe ME ts a me «eee, = Hiliere 86.7 Nts 106.7 104.5 116.4 
eet le me = 78.1 88. 1 99. 2 106.4 103. 8 118.2 
= 78.1 88.5 98.4 104. 9 104. 9 119.8 
— 78.9 90.6 99.1 104.5 106. 1 121.5 
= 79.9 On? 97.8 103.9 105.3 12253 
= 80.3 93.6 97. 8 103.6 107.7 12387 
i, 33 80.7 92.6 98.6 101.9 109.7 - 
- ie 80. 2 93.6 99.9 101.2 111.-6 = 
September ...... 76.1 80. 2 93.9 102. 6 100. 0 112.9 — 
October wo 76.7 81.9 94.1 104.8 102.9 112.0 _ 
November........ 76. 8 84.5 94.8 105. 0 103.4 112.7 - 
December 76.6 85. 9 95. 0 104. 9 1037 112.8 = 
ATMUALING OK ne er ace eee _ 79.9 91.6 100. 0 103.1 108.5 = 
PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 
TRAIL: Vee oie iaies Aare aves Par ee Sree Pease eee. = 95.6 93.9 94.4 86.7 82.6 95.6 
Se aks = 76.6 79.5 82.0 75.2 TOa0 Tle 
- 89.1 92.1 90.5 80.6 84. 8 94.5 
= 88. 2 $2.2 83.7 88. 8 foa6 94.8 
- 96.2 114.6 112.6 102.5 106.4 103. 2 
_ 80.9 Maley 7 92.4 96.0 104. 8 98.5 
146.5 91.2 99.7 99.3 92.4 90. 2 - 
153. 1 118.1 92. 2 87.6 97.0 90. 4 - 
September ... IGE. i 8255 90. 8 107.6 89.1 96.5 - 
October ...... 115.9 97.3 103.9 114.3 102.0 109. 8 - 
November Bil ® Oe 104. 2 109.2 110.3 101.3 - 
December TORS 96.3 109.4 tiles 107.4 100.3 . oT 
Annual Index - 94.1 98.5 100. 0 94.4 93.5 - 
IMPORTS PRICE INDEXES 
oJ NUAD Yeahs eecee denne steed ener crocs sacrdenetscsniresesr--Vsnedeniae dees _ 14.2 81.0 OT aL 103.3 107.3 120.4 
HO ONU ARV ise cenceenpecermesians vasducensanerente - 74.7 Ge) 98. 0 103. 9 107.9 12301 
WET hice Cher cerestas oocoheeecbe cena oc here = Gi 83.9 98.0 104.1 109.0 125.3 
ADTilnerny aetna ae — 1B 86.6 99.1 104.6 109. 8 128.6 
Navies: - Te. 88.5 99.8 10227 109. 0 129.6 
OLN cpere secon — (leds 88.5 99.9 102.0 109. 3 130.0 
Silvie eee ene ee er (655 Giles @ 87.9 98. 8 101.6 169.6 — 
AURIS the ee eee eee 74. 6 THe 87.6 99.5 100.9 Wali, i — 
September 74.0 76.5 89.3 100. 2 101.4 Tle }s (e - 
OCU ODEN iitrcnsn. paiaheecna erp rer eence ia. 72.6 76.5 90.1 HOt. 101.9 114. 2 - 
November 73.9 Tile 92. 8 102.6 104.4 113. 9 - 
December 74.6 80. 3 95.2 102. 8 107. 2 117.0 - 
Annual Index ses: eerste ae ee | - 76.5 88. 0 100. 0 103.2 110.7 - 
PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 
_ wi a. + : a 
- 85.8 97.4 96. 6 98.5 89.9 123.8 
= Wil, D 98.1 84.6 90.3 84.4 101.5 
_ 85.3 1i3e3 91.5 103. 2 99. 2 124.5 
— 95.9 118.6 104. 0 105.6 95.8 139.2 
_ 96.0 123.6 102.6 TTS al 1213 142.1 
- 92.6 118.9 106. 1 111.9 ales el 126. 0 
Heke 83. 2 95.2 itis G! 103.7 104.1 107. 8 = 
3 pee eee 76.7 95.7 106.3 94.5 95.4 109.5 - 
eptember (Ss) 92.8 105.9 100. 6 99.4 aL ey - 
LOI OE crecacsset Cee ear niisenn cee 82.8 ilatoye'y? 12825 108. 9 104.7 127.8 - 
November 81.1 115.8 11203 105.7 104.5 136. 9 - 
December 713.6 103. 0 92.8 LOZ V7. 90.6 103.7 = 
Annual Index — 95.4 110. 9 100. 0 101.5 108. 8 — 


1. Unit values and specified wholesale and retail prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945-June, 1950 (1948 = 100)”’ 


D.B.S. October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8), and Ch. V, D. 32. 
2. Volume indexes produced by dividing price indexes into value indexes. 
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TABLE XXIII. New Gold Production Available for Export 
(Net Exports of Non-Monetary Gold) 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Month 13s | 1946 1951 
DDIDIDBHSY 0. one Scsictsito nappa angie nese rasa apbOIag aye seeSeCuBSE Serer aaesn case Sone are eee Ne BES RRECE 1.0 a .6 9.7 15. a it. 
UC LRUNA Vereen, catesura Soe acess. 29 2)clics snsneta savor teowesearsniveideavirseedeinltaeverssayeesaneuises 4 1 a) 9.6 tlee7 1st 
Rata Ol ener ener Ree Ren gna rere ee rsa cate me Met amenvcee nase veh capeauinansNisaiadneincsNucbaxenrss =6 0 ath 2 il 3, 5) 8.4 
FeSO tl a ae ee eR earenes ian sess easiness Held udu pawtnlsesee cu vores. Wueatatabvaned eexs .4 22 nD 9.8 file) 1602 
BAN eee ee coda CeCe et seaire ae Rieger cathe vas ve vacvace asda wn ceaeneesnsesoatiys gi tea deen .8 0 .8 12.4 11568 13.0 
SUER NC ern aati fe Nee dh 25 = eaugerentg ce vga Se oitea eoUsrtece cawionaan vovesonsaapeeaSwewaicdespa Bf o ff 36 9.8 15.0 13.8 
DUCT Aree Pe SN reper So ooeaae ce oemnst ania nut shenedicsty Semtdedael tah vesbncventsndveitavaceaot .2 a 8 4 14.8 = 
BAU US Uaemeememtr ee Aeteats ees error eas usarntay wana uetaiee cance tetas frown aesan ead routeSaneteab nitesons wl .5 pal 13. 8 13.8 = 
DY CUO Lee meree reer ere Cetra ct miner e eaissua tea cce janis Geers ceaeiR cut nebeise ouaatborishaleaeloesings .9 .8 a9 ee) 10.8 ee 
BBN BOO Naren ate ae eests: otras Spats tits Snes es Ssleceatsh nad dah guealPGs Maulusedvaspneteded sense geusciseses .6 .9 .6 13. 2 16.4 = 
‘NiDy GLOGS tea, nsesSsessedhs San eSeonaear ie eee anec ace a aetna tenet ane Rye hPa een ene ee en oe a0) Sil 15.4 123 - 
BCC CT Clement mer rere eral te cutis oe oaanees Tyne iaatecuctiuiecnagss svaids nent eaeienen deena mo Gat! .8 12.5 11.3 — 
Bu) 
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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada’s foreign trade continued to expand 
during the first half of 1952, the volume of both 
exports and imports reaching record levels. The 
sharpest gain was shown by exports, which ex: 
ceeded their corresponding 1951 value by 20%, and 
their corresponding 1951 volume by 17.3%. Imports 
were 7.2% below the value recorded in the first half 
of 1951. This value decrease was due solely to the 
sharp decline in import prices since mid-1951; the 
volume of imports was actually about 2% greater 
than in the earlier period. However imports from the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries 
showed a pronounced decline. 


The basic influences governing foreign trade in 
the first half of 1952 showed little change from 
those prevailing in the last half of 1951. Exports 
benefited from the continued high level of business 
activity in the United States, and also from some 
effects of defence spending by the United States in 


Canada. The poor 1951 harvest in many overseas 
countries kept demand for Canadian grains at a high 
level, and demand for Canadian materials also re- 
mained high. Imports were again influenced primarily 
by the continued expansion of investment in Canada 


and by high levels of production and of consumers’ 
income, 


The prices of many commodities important in 
international trade began to decline early in 1951. 
In the second half of that year these declines be- 
came general, and the downtrend continued in the 
first six months of 1952. Canada’s import price 
index has declined steadily since June, 1951, and 
in June, 1952, was 15.7% below its level a year 
earlier. Export prices reached their peak in No- 
vember, 1951, and in June, 1952, were 4.2% below 
the peak. In part these lower foreign trade prices 
were due to the increased value of the Canadian 
dollar in the exchange markets of the world; in June, 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade, by Quarters 


Value of Trade: 
Os ERS ORGS ode coca <nececfececcecanearcereoen 
Domestic Exports ! ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Rae iexportsiniwel.viads.o2hS..cs 
NTN POM ES aeeeee ae coeeeees tee oeaes a coevesceaaeeses saaes 
Potala lradeusises cae see ee es NOSs Oo 


- 124.2 ' - 215.5 


Price Indexes ”: 
IDOMESTICE MKD ORGS geo occosece secccseesceercs accesses T2260) 
129.1 


94.6 


117.5 


122.4 
96.0 


Volume Indexes”: 


DOMESTICUMIX DOLLS. wee -cncoxstees Setceoce oe ccones 89.5 99.2 

HIIDORG Geeecese coscsecctstcercescecssereccccanscceeteeecens AU fe Ik 136. 1 
Constant Dollar Values‘: 

BNO le GX POPS eicchc.seceo-tessuecce-ceesteectt carte 696.3 W222 

MEIDOLUS tere serene cetttee re cecestecersartc crete casere Uae 897.1 

POCA LY AC Cl cccessicecscereceees <2 beret 1,468.3 | 1,669.2 


Percentage Change 


1Q 1951] 2Q 1951 
to to 
1Q 1952 | 2Q 1952 


$’000,000 % 
1,055.6 | 1,145.2 | 1,000.0 | 1,114.7 + 18.2 
1,044.3 }1,129.9 | 987.2 | 1,102.4 + 18.4 
11.3 15.3 12.8 12.3 + 2.5 
1,039.6 | 942.9] 916.1 | 1,034.2 10.7 
2,095.2 | 2,088.0 | 1,916.1 | 2, 149.0 ir Wee oes 
+16.0 1 +2023! +839! +80.5 mM 
1948 = 100 
124.8 | 125.5 edt ees 
127.7] 122.1 hee 
97.7! 102.9 Aula IGe4 
1948 = 100 
108.8 | 117.1 + 19.2 
123.3 116.8 ; $9.5" 
$000,000 of 1948 
910.9 920.4 + 19.2 
169.7 930. 7 WK oy fi 
1,680.6 1,851.1 + 10.9 


i j j i der the Defence 
1. Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries un site 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1951, 1Q, $57.4 million, 3Q, $42.2 million, 4Q, $9.4 million; 1952, 


1Q, $26.0 million, 2Q, $9.0 million. 
Direct quarterly computation. rae: 
Export price index divided by import price index. 


mercial military imports from the latter. 


Sums of months in quarter. These do not add to annual values without adjustments. 
The constant dollar value gain is greater than the volume index gain 


due to the exclusion of certain non-com- 
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1951, the Canadian dollar purchased about U.S. 
$0.935, its lowest value since the fixed exchange 
rate policy was abandoned in October, 1950, while 
by June, 1952, its value had increased to U.S. 
$1.021, a gain of 9.2%. More than half of the decline 
in import prices over the year was therefore due to 
the appreciation of the Canadian dollar, and this 
factor could more than account for the total decline 
in export prices since November. 


In addition to the effects of the appreciation of 
the Canadian dollar, however, a real downtrend in 
many export and import prices was clearly in evi- 
dence in the first half of 1952. This trend was es- 
pecially plain in import prices. The precautionary 
and inventory buying which characterized the year 
after the outbreak of the Korean war had largely 
ceased, due in part to satisfaction of excess demand 
and in part to price resistance on the part of buyers. 
The weakened exchange reserves of some overseas 
countries also forced restriction of their expend- 
itures. Together these developments lessened the 
pressure exerted on prices in the previous year, and 
in some lines, notably textiles and rubber, brought 
about declines as marked as the advances in the 
earlier year. Canada’s export prices had risen less 
in 1951 than most import prices, and were therefore 
in less need of readjustment. 


The more moderate expansion in the volume of 
imports than of exports brought about a more normal 
relationship between these magnitudes than pre- 
vailed in 1951. After the outbreak of the Korean war 
Canada’s imports expanded rapidly to meet the new 
level of demand. Because Canada’s demand for most 
commodities is a relatively small fraction of total 
world demand, and because Canada’s financial 
position was strong, the expansion of imports was 
not severely restricted by foreign productive ca- 
pacity, by exchange problems, or even by price. On 
the other hand the expansion of exports of most 
commodities at that time was severely limited by 
Canadian productive capacity, since foreign demand 
accounts for a large proportion of Canadian output 
and since Canadian demand for Canadian goods was 
also increasing. Over the last two years Canadian 
productive capacity has been greatly expanded in 
many lines, and as foreign demand has been gener- 
ally well maintained exports have grown steadily. 
During the first half of 1951 the volume of imports 
was 24% above the level of the 1950 half-year, while 
exports had gained only 7%, but during the first half 
of 1952 exports were 26% above the level of the 
1950 period, and the gain in imports was little 
greater at 27%. 


The closer relation between the levels of export 
and import volume, together with much more favour- | 
able terms of trade, led to the reappearance of an 
active balance on merchandise trade in the last half 
of 1951 and the first half of 1952. In the first half 
of 1952 this balance totalled $164.4 million, in 
contrast to a passive balance of $339.8 million in 
the corresponding months of 1951. New gold pro- 
duction available for export was less than in the 
earlier period, but the improvement in Canada’s 
current payments position with other countries from 
trade and gold together approximated $500 million 
in the half-year. This surplus was more than suf- 
ficient to cover the deficit on other current account 
items. Foreign investment in Canada continued at 
a high level, but there were also capital outflows 
chiefly of a short-term. character increasing private 
Canadian holdings of foreign exchange and liqui- 
dating some short-term obligations abroad. There 
was consequently only a moderate increase in 
Canada’s official reserves of gold and United States 
dollars. 


The results of trade in the first half of 1952 were 
generally favourable, but some developments were 
not entirely so. Canada’s passive trade balance 
with the United States was almost as great as in 
1951. Virtually the whole of the change in the over- 
all trade balance was due to greater exports to and 
smaller imports from overseas countries, especially 
those of the Commonwealth. The reduction in the 
bilateral imbalance of trade achieved since 1949 
was thus almost completely lost. The sterling area 
countries were again involved in balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. The period of high prices fol- 
lowing the Korean war had inflationary effects on 
many sterling area economies, and the subsequent 
decline in their export prices reduced their foreign 
receipts at a time when their imports were still 
increasing. An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Canada destroyed the possibility of exports 
(chiefly to the United States) valued at over $100 
million per annum, and this blow was only partially 
offset by the negotiation with the governments of 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand of an involved 
arrangement whereby Canadian beef would replace 
New Zealand beef in the United Kingdom market 
while New Zealand beef moved to the United States. 
The United States reaffirmed its quotas on cheese 
imports, and the number of applications for relief on 
file with the United States Tariff Commission in- 
creased materially. There was also a decided slack- 
ening of world demand for fibres and textiles gen- 
erally, and this in turn had repercussions on demand 
for Canadian wood pulp and some other commodities. 


Direction of Trade 


During the last half of 1951 and the first half of 
1952 the direction of Canada’s exports shifted to a 
pattern more closely resembling that of 1949 than 
of the intervening period. The chief feature of this 
change was a sharp decrease in the share of the 
United States in exports, and a marked increase in 


the shares going to the United Kingdom and to 
Europe. 


Several factors contributed to this change. Poor 
grain crops in some other principal exporting coun- 
tries and in western Europe led to increased Cana- 
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TABLE 2, Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
=a a 
shoes Bu ks Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June |July—Dec. | Jan.—June 
% ae Be) igs Gaal % %: eee BI 

Total Exports: 

RE TELSUSCOLLO SY (detec ociusccccesoreecssdooseessedsasess 48.7 52.0 63. 3 66, 3 63.9 54, 8 53.5 

MATTER C SE NPOOIN 1 .c.cctcccscscacvesvedes<cusahescens 23. 5 2300 16, 4 3,6 14, 4 1723 18, 7 

Other Commonwealth and Ireland.......... NG aa 9.0 ao 5.8 Gad 6.8 7.6 

PNR ps nssrgncernenesctecshedencnsdicesncaacsseyaessoease- 8.0 7.2 5. 2 6.8 621 10.9 8.6 

DS ARIE AMOR CR 5.5.0:cdsnsdoashuosdodssuancenvoanvadiae sss 4.4 4.0 4,4 4,9 4.5 HE) {le il 

OLN CRS Se rcctecsccsnrsscevsdesecosseansoeeaeteacssscaccbeleess 3h 4,3 Sel 2. 4 4.6 4,3 4.5 
Imports: 

ITIEUCCESUAL CSirte-vcsstescrocesecstetcscecetsctecssccecues 71.6 69. 8 69. 1 65. 4 70.0 Gia 74, 8 

WI MIGEAIKAIN COM tec cstccerccceceetsaresoecs<seceese< GAG: 10507 12.9 12.6 10.7 959 8.3 

Other Commonwealth and Ireland .......... 6.5 0 6.7 8.4 AO 8.1 4,7 

MG ULQD CO mectect cacces sscevesee cessuecesescvscesacessseseseness Sez 2.9 2.9 3.6 3.8 4.9 3.6 

TS ACIARA MONICA es cccct scnsaesnsstttveseacccnee cock cctee Gal 18 6.2 Ue Gh 7.0 7.0 

OCI OTS Brrr netc cee nce aveaccavecson ecesosvsie chen ihe 1G 1.8 2. 2 2.8 Pe 2 2.4 1.6 
Total Trade: 

ROR UMG MS ALOS Mis oee css seseveocesesawssccee civ eaveseasws 60. 0 60. 2 66, 2 65. 9 67, 2 60.9 63, 7 

OMIGECMKAN So dOmMestersssteersttsterssoteeseteteerccre- NGS Lie 6 14.6 Ii 74 12.4 13.8 13.7 

Other Commonwealth and Ireland.......... 8.8 8.1 6.9 Nal 6. 8 Tee 6. 2 

WIL OD Cicocssscesccccsectessscncccversseciedencchoscseveserese 5. 6 Dae 4.0 ah 4,8 Sa 6,2 

TE ALINBAM Cli Ca teecccs.sscencssessecacbstecssesscaesaae ese 5.3 Bh tf 5S 6.0 5.5 6. 4 1h 3 

OLN ENS eae ea ese ccc ceseeesice eas ee eadeteess colo eie foo edaes 2.4 See 3.0 206 Bias 3.4 Bh ht 


1, Newfoundland’s share (January-March only): Total Exports, 0.6%; Imports, 0.04%; Total Trade, 0.3%. 


dian exports of grains to the United Kingdom and 
Europe. Inability to obtain sufficient soft currency 


lumber and wood pulp induced increased United 


Kingdom purchases of these commodities in Canada. 
Rearmament and industrial needs caused the United 
Kingdom and Europe to increase their purchases of 
Canadian metals and minerals. And the foot-and- 
mouth disease outbreak in Canada led the United 
States government to prohibit the import of Canadian 


_ livestock and most meats. United States demand for 


some wood products, especially wood pulp, lumber 
and shingles also softened in this period. 


There was less change in the import pattern, 
although the share of the United States increased 
sharply above the levels prevailing in recent periods 
and there was an increase in imports on defence 


account. Iron and steel imports from the United 
States, especially of industrial materials and in- 
-vestment equipment, continued to expand, and in- 


creased imports of aircraft and tourist purchases 
swelled the miscellaneous commodities total. De- 
creased demand for fibres and textiles contributed 
to the lower share of the United Kingdom in imports, 


and imports of automobiles from this source remained 


well below their peak levels although they began to 


recover. Imports from other Commonwealth countries 
were especially hard hit by price declines, as well 
as by a lull in buying following 1951’s heavy im- 
ports. While the average price of all imports was 9% 
lower in the first half of 1952 than in the first half 
of 1951, the average price of imports from other 
Commonwealth countries was about 27% lower. 


The change in trade direction affecting exports 
and imports was thus quite different. The difference 
in the change in the dollar value of this trade was 
equally pronounced. The following statement shows 
the percentage change from the first half of 1951 to 
the first half of 1952 in the value of total exports 
and imports by principal markets and trading areas: 


Percentage Change In 


Trade With Total Exports Imports 
United States. ............ + 0.5 E £049 
United Kingdom........ THON - 28.1 
Other Commonwealth 

and Ireland............ + 39.9 - 37.4 
Burope te. Anna +70, 2 -11.2 
Latin America .......... + 86.0 $323 
Othersis.t..2) See + 19.0 -31.3 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, 1951 


Exports f.o.b. 


Imports c.i.f. 


Total Trade 


Country 1950 | 1951 Country 1950 | 1951 Country 1951 

U.S. $000,000 U.S. $’000,000 U.S. $'000,000 
World Total '........ 56,553 | 76,100 | World Total? ...... 59,367 | 81,486 | World Total’ ...... 115, 920 | 157, 586 
1. United States . 10, 281 | 15,038 | 1. United States.... | 10,074 | 12,444 1. United States....| 20,355 27, 482 
2. United Kingdom]} 6,317] 17,580 | 2. United Kingdom 7,300 | 10, 954 2. United Kingdom 13,617 | 18,534 
Sor BANC: ts.s06 0 oes: 3 OVO |, Fe lGle ll oop WRalCC cesses: 3, UGG) |i O23) | oe, ANC Cur cete-ccccseee 6, 145 8,684 
GC AMAA tyarcecue see: SpOO Tele ey OSGi -aMad hapecsecesceses 3, 200 & 194, |) 4.Canada. ssc (oy ACY 8, 232 
5. Germany, W. ...... 1,981 | 3,461 | 5. Germany, W....... 2,704 | 3,495 | 5. Germany W......... 4,685 6, 956 

6. Belgium and Lux- 6. Netherlands ......; 2,063 | 2,567 | 6. Belgium and Lux- 

CMD O UPB ysnecees-- 1,653 2,647 7. Belgium and Lux- embourg ........ 3, 596 5, LIS 
TewAUStaliame ce 1,481 | 2,199 embourg .......... 1,943 | 2,528 7. Netherlands ...... 3,477 4,545 
8. Federation of Ma- Ss Italy Jee see. 1,483 | 2,166 | 8. Australia .......... 3,038 4, 109 

VAY A oes eeesessseee DSR TnOGE ig india: |. x 1,279 | 22028" o. tealys 2,691 | 3,810 
Be Netherlands as Ne ee eg Brace =e 1,098 | 2,011 | 10, Brazil ............-. 2,444 | 3,768 

LO. SWEdeM wane occcsenae- Lie PA AUC a iG Pt so 974. 1, 995..)11s indigise oe eee 2,542 | 3,568 

TY. Bra Zl. -vacrteonsen T, 346 | 1,757 |10 australia ......... 4,55% | 1,910 12° dweden aauuaue 2,285 | 3,556 

a Be 408 i EeGS2 (13. Sweden sek 1,182 | 1,777 | 13. Federation of Ma- 

DSseIn did... tose cee 1, 263 1,540 14. Federation of Ma- Av aaresa 2,200 3, 538 

14. Venezuela ......... 1,248 | 1,455 od ASE soe er S22 Via apa eae 1,794 | 3,350 
15. Union of South 

15. Jape ate nes. 820 | 1,355 Africa ots. 946 | 1,444 |15. Argentina .......... 2,030 2,550 


1. World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of Eastern Europe not reporting trade currently. 
Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics, November, 1952. 


These changes left Canada’s balance of trade with 
the United States almost unchanged, but sharply 
increased the active balance on trade with almost 
all other countries. The bilateral imbalance of 
Canada’s trade with these countries and trading 
areas except Latin America was more pronounced 
than in the first half of any year since the general 
readjustment of exchange rates in 1949. While the 


overall export balance with Latin America was small 
it contrasts with customary import balances with 
this area, and the export balances with many indi- 
vidual countries in this area increased very sharply. 
Another notable change was the reappearance of an 
active balance with Commonwealth countries other 
than the United Kingdom; since the first half of 1950 
an import balance has featured this trade. 


Canada’s Rank in World Trade 


Canada maintained a leading position amorg the 
trading nations of the world in 1951. In dollar value 
her exports and imports were surpassed only by 
those of the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France. Until 1951 Canada’s exports ? ad total trade 
were also greater than those of France, and statis- 
tics for the first half of 1952 indicated that Canada’s 
exports might again surpass those of France, al- 
though France seemed likely to maintain her lead 
aS an importer. These comparisons are based on 
trade statistics published by the International 
Monetary Fund, adjusted for international differences 
in valuation methods, and expressed in United 
States dollars. 


Remarkable as was the growth of Canada’s total 
trade in 1951, it was proportionally smaller than the 
increase in the world total, and less than that of all 
the countries listed in the third section of Table 3 
except the Netherlands and Argentina. In large part 


the more moderate increase in price of Canada’s 
exports than of the goods of most other countries 
was responsible for this lesser expansion, and 
relatively effective inflation and credit controls in 
Canada also seem to have played some part. Japan 
and some of the western European countries show 
sharper gains also because only recently has their 
production recovered from wartime damage and post- 
war shortages and restrictions. In the pre-war period 
Canada normally ranked fifth or sixth in world trade, 
Germany and Japan frequently recording more trade 
than Canada. The post-war partition of Germany and 
the still limited participation of Japan in world 
trade, together with Canada’s increased export and 
import potential, have permitted Canada to hold a 
higher place in post-war trade. 


In total trade per capita Canada retained third 
place in 1951, although in exports per capita she 
slipped from fourth to fifth place. Malaya’s exports 
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TABLE 4. Leading Countries! in Per Capita Trade, 1951 


Exports Per Capita (f.o.b.) Imports Per Capita (c.i.f.) Total Trade Per Capita 
Country 1950 1951 Country 1950 1951 
U.S. $ U.S. $ U.S. $ 

PHONE eKONE.....cc.ces 291 387 1 Hong Kong -......3< 295 425 1, Hong Kong .......-.. 585 813 

2. New Zealand ...... 267 356 2. New Zealand ...... 238 306 | 2. New Zealand ...... 504 662 

3. Federation of Ma- S45 GER ONG EEN fate oe ei eae PAS Z99F es aCanadaree ee 455 588 
td Tie apa 210 311 | 4, switzerland ........ 223 287 | 4, Belgium and Lux- 

4. pistiie Lux- os 995 | 5+ Belgium and Lux- embourg .......... 402 576 
se ttesesenes CMD OUnS eee 217 282 | 5, Federation of Ma- 

DE OAMAGAN cc cccesene cones 224 288 6. NOPWAY ccccscecosseeoe. 208 266 layer 362 554 

6. Venezuela............ 253 287 Vaiwadenessa 168 251 | 5. Switzerland ........ 416 515 

WM cMPAWStT Qi toete. ceases 181 261 9 iNethorianda...... 204 250 | 7: Swedent:c..c.2 326 503 

SaOWeGONI es. cite. ese 157 252 9. Federation of Ma- Sav AUStT ali Qgeassesees 371 487 

9, Switzerland.......... 192 228 EN A Wane sh eee 152 244 | 9, Norway ................ 327 454 

AO eEOl IN AIG Gee ertceese on. 98 24) 10 SeD enimankee crs sece-- 200 235 | 10. Netherlands ........ 344 443 

TSSDeCNMALK  ...-.-2-0<0-+- 156 NOY Wibi, AWE WHE, ee 190 220) allo DENMATK mes 395 430 

12. Netherlands ........ 140 UO Sea QAISTAC eee ce 228 226 | 12. Venezuela .......... 376 429 
13. Trinidad and To- 13. United Kingdom.. 144 216 | 13. Trinidad and To- 

Lo: WX eine ee eeeeeeae 166 193 {1 siroland fe 148 194 Dagon ers. .ce 324 385 

1 a eeINOEW AY oc eces=cseees-t << 119 188 15. Trinidad and To- 14 errinl and eaereseve 194 381 

15. United Kingdom .. 125 150 WA ONe ser s.-2e 158 193 | 15. United Kingdom.. 269 366 


1. Trading countries as listed by I.M.F., except that Netherlands Antilles, Canary Jslands, and countries with nei- 
ther exports nor imports equal to U.S. $100 million in 1951 were excluded. 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, November, 1952, and United Nations, 
Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. III, No. 3-4, and Vol. IV, No.4. 


/ 


were particularly influenced by higher rubber and tin reasons indicated in the preceding paragraph. But 
prices in 1951, but the increase in Belgium’s exports Canada’s citizens still derive a larger income from 
was more greatly influenced by volume gains, al- foreign trade than those of most countries of the 
though the price factor was again very significant. world, and trade is still more important to the econ- 
The increase in Canada’s per capita trade was less omy of Canada than to most other economies. 


than that of most of the other countries listed for the 


CHAPTER I 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The greater part of Canada’s trade is and has 
always been directed to the markets of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Since World War II 
the share of the United States in Canada’s trade has 
increased, and that of the United Kingdom has 
diminished, but either share is much greater than 
that of any third country. In the first half of 1952 
only eight countries other than the United States and 
the United Kingdom accounted for as much as 1% of 
Canada’s total exports, and only one country other 
than the United States and the United Kingdom for 
more than 1% of imports. Brazil, the third ranking 
export market in the half-year, took only 2.4% of 
Canada’s exports, and Venezuela, the third ranking 
import source, provided only 3.1% of Canada’s 
imports. 


The two countries to which Canada’s trade is 
chiefly directed are the world’s greatest trading 
nations. While trade with Canada is important to 
them, it forms a much smaller proportion of their 
total trade than of our own. In the year 1951 the 
United States accounted for 58.9% of total Canadian 
exports, but this was equivalent to only 20.7% of 


that country’s imports. Our imports from the United 
States accounted for 68.9% of Canada’s total im- 
ports, but absorbed only 17.2% of that country’s 
exports. A Similar relation holds between our share 
of the United Kingdom’s trade and that country’s 
share of Canada’s trade. 


The opposite relation holds between Canada’s 
share in the trade of most other countries, and those 
countries’ shares in Canada’s trade. For example, 
sales to Belgium and Luxembourg accounted for 
2.4% of Canada’s exports in 1951 but for 3.2% of 
Belgian imports. And purchases from Belgium and 
Luxembourg accounted for 1.0% of Canada’s imports 
but for 1.4% of Belgium’s exports. Only in trade 
with France is there close correspondence between 
the relative shares of each country in the other’s 
trade. But the share of Canada in the trade of most 
countries other than the United States and the United 
Kingdom is, like their share in our trade, relatively 
small. Thus, although Canada is one of the world’s 
leading trading countries, trade with Canada gener- 
ally does not account for a leading share of the 
trade of our trading partners. 


TABLE 5. Canada’s Share in Trade of Partner Countries 


Exports 


Country and Period 


Wind @OUStAtE Seesrescecctosteenss 1950 | 10,274.7 | 1,996.6 19, 
1951 | 15,020.4 |2, 588.2 1 
United Kingdom .............. 1950 | 6,314.1 S00. 5 5. 
1951 | 7,578.3 | 392.3 5. 
WONG ZUG] Binet seicessccdrtotecees 1950 b at, sk 
1951 aS 1 L 
Belgiumand Luxembourg 1950 1,651.4 Des 1, 
19510) 2.65023 35.8 Ie 
WiADAN Rie ees 1950 820. 1 14.6 1, 
1951 1,354.5 14,8 lie 
IN Gl ace. 5. teem tie eee et 1950 ee liialey RUM Pe 
1951 | 1,594.2 36,2 ae 
EURANCe sees eretcctee 1950 | 3,079.2 13.6 0. 
1951 | 4,225.0 22.0 0. 
Union of South Africa 1950 686, 0 Bin te. 0. 
1951 939.5 4,9 0. 
LW Bie een a ee 1950 1,199.4 6.3 0. 
1951] 1,629.2 945 OF 
ATISUIA II Gpesesee teesrnseccene ees 1950 | 1,675.9 24.7 1 
1951 1, 936.4 35. 4 i 


1, Not available. 
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Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations, Direction of International Trade, Statistical Papers, Series T, 
Vol. III, Nos. 2, 2, and Trade of Canada, 1951, Vol. 1. 
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Trade with the United States 


There was little expansion in Canada’s trade 
with the United States in the first half of 1952. 
Total exports to that market increased only $5.2 
million to reach $1,132.1 million, and imports were 
valued at $1,457.8 million, just $13.3 million below 
their 1951 level. Such change as occurred in the 
volume of trade was in the reverse direction to 
these value movements. The volume of exports 
declined slightly, their gain in value being due 
entirely to a higher average export price level, and 
the volume of imports seems to have expanded some- 
what, their lower value being caused by lower 
average import prices. 


The active determinants of trade with the United 
States showed little change from 1951. High busi- 
ness activity and growing defence spending in both 
countries, together with continued heavy investment 
in Canada were the chief forces sustaining the trade 
level. In both countries relaxation of some anti- 
inflationary controls lessened one indirect obstacle 
to trade, but some weakness in the fibres and tex- 
tiles market and other economic ‘‘soft spots’’ offset 


any tendency for trade to expand. The outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Canada resulted in the 
border’s being closed to the movement of most live- 
stock and meats, a factor which had a more adverse 
effect on Canada’s exports than on imports, and was 
largely responsible for the decline in export volume. 


Although the level of trade with the United 
States showed little change the share of that country 
in Canada’s exports and imports shifted sharply. 
Exports to overseas markets increased greatly in 
the half-year, and as a result the share of Canada’s 
exports sent to the United States declined from 
63.9% in the first half of 1951 to 53.5% in the 1952 
period. Imports from overseas countries fell, due 
especially to lower prices for many commodities and 
to buying lulls in some lines. As imports from the 
United States did not decline that country’s share 
in imports grew to 74.8%, as opposed to 70.0% in 
the first half of 1951. The United States has not 
accounted for so high a proportion of Canada’s 
imports since the first half of 1947, nor so low a 
proportion of exports since the first half of 1949. 


TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Quarters 
a a A ATT TER A RY a AINE | RP PE REE 


| 1951 11952 Percentage Change 
iF T 1% i 
1Q °51 | 2Q’51 
1Q 2Q 3Q 4@ 1Q 2Q to to 
LOVSOe LOL 52 
| $7000 ,000 % % 
RasnCStiowIs x DOF kee we srcovesteaseveetestooaieee 52926) 4580.3 581.5 606.3| 541.8 57105 je e8 mele 
TeX HOLE Si atet eesa dost Sodas soon seats Seeks 9.0 8.1 8.8 10.4 9.8 9.0 | 
il ety Ren Boas OCR Oe SE 678.1 793.0 675.8 666.0| 694.0 763.8 eS eae 
Pe ANeLTAG © rect faces cst eres eect 1,21656 11038124 11,266.11, 282-8 | 1.245070) 1344-2 + 2.4 Bay 
BLAU Ce aA NCE) secccorsscatoscccecsrevsscrerecersoess | S NES lo OV ao gs lo Assis OG AsG) |) oe Sai! — - 


Domestic Exports to the United States! 


The value of domestic exports to the United 
States in the first half of 1952 exceeded the com- 
parative 1951 value in each of the nine main groups 
except animals and animal products and wood and 
wood products. Howeyer the declines in these two 
groups almost offset increases in the other seven, 
and resulted in an only slightly higher value for the 
1952 period. The proportion of total domestic ex- 
ports in five groups taken by the United States 
declined sharply. Only in the miscellaneous com- 
modities group did the share of the United States in 
exports show a considerable gain, resulting from 
military purchases of aircraft in Canada. 


The decline in the volume of exports of wood 
products to the United States was greater than their 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VI. 


decline in value, since the level of export prices in 
this group averaged higher than in the first half of 
1950. Newsprint paper exports showed a value gain 
of 8.8%, but a volume increase of only 1.9%. Pulp- 
wood exports gained 11.7% in value but fell 4.8% in 
volume. The greatest decline was in exports of 
wood pulp, which fell 8.9% in value and 12.5% in 
volume due chiefly to a lessened demand from 
makers of wrapping paper and synthetic fibres. 
Lumber exports dropped 12.7% in value but only 3% 
in quantity. Lower prices following a decline in 
housing starts in the United States in 1951 main- 
tained the volume of these sales, although they 
remained well below the 1950 level. Exports of 
shingles and of plywoods also declined in both 
value and volume. In the first half of 1952 the United 
States took only 76% of Canada’s domestic exports 
of wood products, as opposed to 83% in the 1951 
period. 
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The decline in exports of animals and animal 
products to the United States was due chiefly to the 
ban on imports of livestock and meats from Canada 
imposed by the United States government after the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan. 
Exports of beef and of cattle to the United States 
totalled $63.1 million in the first half of 1951, and 
only $4.9 million in the first half of 1952. Relatively 
high Canadian prices had checked this trade in 
December and January even before the ban was im- 
posed, but it seems unlikely that this situation 
could long have endured. Exports of furs and of 
hides and skins to the United States were also well 
below the previous year’s level—lower prices 
greatly influenced these declines. Of the leading 
commodities in this group only fish exports in- 
creased in value, and these seem to have increased 
in volume as well. The imposition of quotas on 
cheese imports by the United States government 
caused a very sharp drop in Canada’s exports of 
cheese to the United States to only 20% of the 
quantity exported in the first half of 1951. Canada 
actually imported more cheese from the United States 
in the first half of 1952 than we exported to that 
country. 


The value and volume of trade in the non-ferrous 
metals group gained considerably in the first half 
of 1952, although the proportion of these exports 
taken by the United States declined to 47% from 54% 
in the first half of 1951. Exports of most base 
metals to the United States increased, facilitated by 
higher Canadian production of each of the principal 
metals except copper. Nickel exports rose 33.5% in 
value and 23.5% in quantity, zinc exports 21.6% in 
value and 11.4% in quantity, lead exports 36.5% in 
value and 34.2% in quantity, and copper exports 
8.3% in value though only 0.9% in quantity. Exports 


of fabricated copper showed a much sharper gain. 
Of the principal non-ferrous metals only aluminum 
exports were lower. The United Kingdom has con- 
tracted for a great part of Canada’s exportable 
aluminum, and that sent to the United States was 
partly metal released for this purpose by the United 
Kingdom government in return for United States 
steel. Exports of non-metallic minerals to the United 
States were also greater than in the first half of 
1951, although the principal items in this group 
recorded lower values. 


Manufactured goods form the major part of 
Canada’s exports of iron and steel products to the 
United States. Farm machinery is the chief of these, 
and exports of farm machinery (except tractors) to 
the United States gained 17.4% in value in the first 
half of 1952. While their volume gain was less it 
was still substantial. Exports of non-farm machinery 
showed an even sharper gain, but those of tractors 
declined slightly. Changes were more mixed in the 
producers’ materials in this group—exports of ferro- 
alloys declined 7.6% in value and much more sharply 
in volume, and iron ore exports reached only 55% of 
the value recorded in the first half of 1951. Exports 
of pig iron were sharply above the 1951 level. There 
was a marked change in the composition of trade in 
the miscellaneous commodities group due to military 
purchases of Canadian aircraft by the United States. 
Aircraft exports accounted for over half of the group 
total in the six months, reaching a value of $20.9 
million. In the full year 1951, aircraft sales to the 
United States totalled only $5.8 million. In the 
agricultural products group the chief gains were in 
sales of wheat and oats, much of which were feed 
grades, and in other fodders, chiefly grain by- 
products. 


Imports from the United States! 


The value of imports from the United States in 
the first half of 1952 was lower than the comparable 
1951 value in each of the main groups except iron 
and its products and miscellaneous commodities. In 
both of these groups defence imports made the chief 
contribution to the value gain—aircraft engines in 
the iron products group and aircraft and parts in the 
miscellaneous commodities group. In spite of the 
lower value of imports in the other groups, in most 
the share of the United States in total imports in- 
creased. Lower import prices for United States 
goods, influenced especially by the higher value of 
the Canadian dollar, were responsible for the slight 
decline in the value of imports from the United 
States; their total volume seems to have been above 
that of the 1951 half-year. 


Although defence purchases of aircraft engines 
accounted for most of the increase in value of im- 
ports of iron and steel products. a majority of the 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 


other important commodities in this group registered 
gains in the first half of 1952. Heavy investment in 
Canadian development continued to require greater 
imports of machinery and steel, and Canada’s pros- 
perous farmers spent more on tractors and other 
farm machinery than in 1951. Gains in the volume 
of these imports were generally as great or some- 
what greater than the increase in their value. Some 
commodities showed declines, especially where the 
restrictions imposed on consumer credit in Canada 
in the spring of 1951 were most stringent. Imports 
of automobiles and of automobile parts were lower 
in value than in the first half of 1951, in spite of 
slightly higher average prices, and imports of cook- 
ing and heating equipment declined. The latter 
decline may also have been influenced by a smaller 
volume of residential building in Canada. The mis- 
cellaneous commodities group was influenced by 
forces similar to those. acting on the iron and steel 
group. Defence purchases of aircraft were a major 
factor in the value increase. Imports of refrigerator 
parts contracted while those of completed refrig- 
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erators increased above the high level of early 1951. 
The attraction of United States goods for Canadian 
tourists was enhanced by the depreciation of the 
United States dollar, and resulted in a sharply higher 
volume of tourists’ imports under the $100.00 cus- 
toms exemption clause. 


Imports in the non-metallic minerals group were 
particularly affected by the growth of crude oil 
production in Canada. Canadian crude oil is in- 
creasingly supplying that part of the Canadian 
market formerly dependent on United States crude, 
and these imports have decreased since 1950. There 
was some increase in imports of refinery products 
from the United States, but these were at the ex- 
pense of alternative sources of refined products, 
especially the Netherlands Antilles. The refining 
industry in Canada is supplying an increasing 
proportion of the Canadian market. The more wide- 
spread use of oil in Canada has also affected im- 
ports of coal and coke. Imports of bituminous coal 
and of coke from the United States were lower in 
value and volume than in the first half of 1951, and 
imports of anthracite coal declined in value. 


Imports of fresh vegetables from the United 
States increased sharply in quantity and value in 
the first half of 1952, but most of the other leading 
commodities in the agricultural and vegetable prod- 
ucts group declined in value. Some declines, such 


as those in citrus fruits and vegetable oils, were 
due to price alone, others, as in the case of soya 
beans, were largely influenced by a smaller volume 
of imports. The chief items in the fibres and textiles 
group were likewise affected by price declines, and 
raw cotton, the most important of these, was also 
influenced by lower Mexican prices which diverted 
some Canadian demand to that market. Generally, 
demand in Canada for fibres and textiles was very 
much weaker in the first half of 1952 than in the 
1951 period. In spite of these factors the share of 
the United States in Canada’s imports of fibres and 
textiles and agricultural and vegetable products 
inereased, from 49% to 55% of the total in the former 
case, from 39% to 46% in the latter. Sharper price 
declines affecting commodities imported from other 
countries were chiefly responsible for these relative 
gains. 


In the other main groups there was a Similar 
tendency for imports of individual commodities to 
decline in value and, usually by a lesser amount, in 
quantity. Some increases occurred—in the chemicals 
and products group imports of industrial chemicals 
rose while those of chemical products declined, and 
in the wood products group imports of printed matter 
rose while those of lumber and paper declined. 
Generally, the level of imports from the United 
States was better maintained than that of imports 
from other countries. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Trends evident in the last half of 1951 continued 
to dominate Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom 
in the first half of 1952, although there were some 
changes towards the end of the period. The increase 
in the value and volume of exports which became 
marked in the second half of 1951 continued in the 
first half of 1952, and in the second quarter these 
exports were greater in value than at any time since 
the end of the war. The value and volume of imports 
from the United Kingdom continued to decline, 
however, and were lower than those recorded in the 
first half of any year since 1948. As a result the 
United Kingdom’s import balance grew from only 


6.2% of total trade between the two countries in the 
first half of 1951 to 42.1% of total trade in the 1952 
period. 


The share of the United Kingdom in Canada’s 
trade showed similar changes. In the first half of 
1951 that country took 14.4% of our exports, in the 
1952 period 18.7%. In imports the share of the United 
Kingdom declined from 10.7% in the first half of 
1951 to only 8.3% in the first half of 1952, the 
lowest proportion recorded since the first half of 
1947. 


TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Quarters 


1951 


Percentage Change 


1Q 4 2Q 3Q 4Q 


DVOMCSUIC EC X POLS) co.cecscoscrersescerseeveseconeness 113.3 140.2 
BIC EU X TIONG Srasterescossessssosesressveccecesossonavecssens 0.3 0.4 
WORAIEIEU Sisal cossencecorversveveveserceasesereosearsencsvesere 92.1 132.5 
MGM AIUDEA CC treissesradecencessscoscccssosssseroosrocerese 205. 7 I 


+ 21.4 |+ 8.1 


$000,000 
192.8 185.1 154.6 239.3 OT 
0.7 2.9 10 1.2 
110.9 85.5 68. 2 93. 2 - 29.7 
304. 4 273.5 223.9 333.7 + 22.2 
$2.6 | + 102.5°) + -29.6>) + 112.2 = 
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The United Kingdom’s balance of payments 
problems continued in 1952. Due to a heavy trade 
deficit with both the dollar area and the other 
European Payments Union countries, her reserves 
were sharply reduced, especially in the early part 
of the year. At the meeting of Commonwealth finance 
ministers in January it was agreed that each sterling 
area country should take measures to balance trade 
with the rest of the world by the second half of 
1952. So long as Canada’s imports from the United 
Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries remain 


Domestic Exports 


Exports to the United Kingdom in the first half 
of 1952 were still chiefly foodstuffs and industrial 
materials. The former category accounted for 33.9% 
of the items enumerated in Table VIII (plus beef), 
the latter for 59.5%. These percentages were little 
changed from those for the first half of 1951. In 
spite of the marked growth in the value of Canadian 
exports to the United Kingdom the variety of these 
exports has not broadened significantly; exchange 
shortages have forced the United Kingdom to con- 
centrate her demand on essentials. 


Wheat is the chief foodstuff exported to the 
United Kingdom. Exports of wheat in grain and as 
flour accounted for 91% of the enumerated foodstuff 
exports in the first half of 1952, 97.7% in the 1951 
period. The total of wheat exports was much greater 
in the 1952 half-year than in the 1951 half-year, but 
was somewhat less in value than in the first half of 
1950, as a lower average grade of wheat exported 
depressed the average price received. Flour formed 
a lower proportion of the total in the 1952 period 
than in previous years. The only other important 
foodstuff exported to the United Kingdom in quantity 
was beef. Following the closing of the United States 
border to Canadian beef, negotiations with the gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
secured an agreement whereby Canadian beef would 
move to the United Kingdom in the place of New 
Zealand beef previously contracted for, and the New 
Zealand product would be sold in the United States 
instead. New Zealand is to receive sterling for her 
beef from the United Kingdom; the dollar exchange 
earned from the sale of New Zealand beef in the 
United States will largely go to pay for Canada’s 
exports to the United Kingdom. This arrangement 
has helped to mitigate the economic effects of the 
foot-and-mouth disease outbreak in Saskatchewan, 
and has resulted in the first substantial shipments 
of Canadian beef to the United Kingdom since 1948. 


Besides wheat and beef, there were significant 
shipments of barley and apples to the United 
Kingdom in the first half of 1952. Exports of canned 
fish reached about the same value as in the first 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VIII. 


low the prospects for continued high exports to 
these countries are not bright. Increased defence 
activity following the deterioration in the inter- 
national political situation since 1950, together 
with temporary factors affecting competing suppliers 
to the United Kingdom, are chiefly responsible for 
the recent increase in Canadian exports to that 
country. Only when a basic solution to the sterling 
area’s trading problems is discovered will the level 
of these exports be free from the prospect of sudden 
change. 


to the United Kingdom ! 


half of 1951. However exports of cheese, formerly 
important, were almost negligible. 


Metals are the chief of the industrial materials 
exported to the United Kingdom. Here changes from 
1951 were mixed. The United Kingdom has con- 
tracted for 250,000 tons of aluminum from Canada in 
1952, of which part will be exchanged with the 
United States for steel. Deliveries of aluminum to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 129,000 tons in the 
first half of 1952, more than twice as much as was 
exported there in the first half of 1951. Exports of 
zinc were 2% times as great in value as in 1951, 
and almost twice as great in quantity. Exports of 
nickel increased 8% in value and declined 7% in 
quantity, those of copper declined 1.5% in value and 
8% in quantity, and those of lead 2.5% in value and 
15% in quantity. Exports of platinum and most other 
metals increased, as did those of the chief non- 
metallic minerals. 


Exports of wood products continued to grow in 
the first half of 1952. Insufficient soft currency 
supplies of lumber forced the United Kingdom to 
increase purchases from Canadian suppliers in 1951, 
and in the first half of 1952 these exports were 46% 
greater in value and 28% greater in quantity than in 
the 1951 period. Towards the end of the half-year 
there was an easing of supplies and prices in other 
areas, notably Scandinavia. The same _ situation 
prevailed in the wood pulp market—a tight supply 
situation and some price discrepancies aided 
Canada’s exports of wood pulp to the United Kingdom 
to more than double in value and volume in the first 
half of 1952, but by mid-year alternative supplies 
were more readily available and the price discrep- 
ancies were less. Other items showing sharp in- 
creases included pulpwood, plywood, piling (pit 
props) and pulpboard. Newsprint paper, the only 
important commodity in these exports not an in- 
dustrial material, also gained sharply. As in the 
wood products group, industrial materials accounted 
for most of the increase in exports of iron and steel 
products, ferro-alloys and rolling mill products 
showing the greatest gains. 


Aside from newsprint, the only important non- 
foodstuff, non-industrial material in exports to the 
United Kingdom was tobacco. Exports of tobacco to 
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this market were almost twice as great in the 1952 
half-year as in the 1951 period. In spite of the 
United Kingdom’s concentration on essential pur- 
chases, her share in exports in seven of the nine 
main groups increased. The increases were most 
noticable in the wood products group, where the 


change was from 8.6% in the first half of 1951 to 
14.1% in the first half of 1952, and the animal 
products group, where the gain was from 5.1% to 
11.7% of the total. Only in the miscellaneous com- 
modities group was a decline in the United Kingdom’s 
share of Canada’s export trade at all pronounced. 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


Imports from the United Kingdom in the first half 
of 1952 were lower in value and in volume than in 
the first half of either of the two preceding years. 
The decline was most marked in the fibres and 
textiles and iron and steel products groups. The 
share of the United Kingdom as a Supplier of these 
commodities to Canada also declined; in the first 
half of 1951 that country supplied 28.5% of Canada’s 
imports of fibres and textiles, in the 1952 period 
only 22.7%. For iron the corresponding percentages 
were 10.3% and 7.6%. 


Trade in fibres and textiles was affected by a 
world-wide fall in demand from the abnormal level 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 


CHART I 


prevailing after the outbreak of the Korean war, and 
by consequent sharp price declines. All the principal 
fibres and textiles listed in Table IX show value 
declines, and the volume of imports of each was 
also lower than in the first half of 1951. Volume 
declines were less pronounced than value declines 
due to generally lower prices. At mid-year there 
was little sign of immediate recovery in the level 
of these imports. 


Lower imports of passenger automobiles were 
chiefly responsible for the fall in the value of iron 
and steel imports from the United Kingdom. In 1949 
and 1950 there was a sharp growth in purchases of 
British cars by Canadians, and imports gained 
greatly. In the last half of 1950 the usual seasonal 
decline in sales occurred, but imports remained high 


IMPORTS AND SALES OF BRITISH PASSENGER 
RUTOMOBIEES 
OF 1949— 1952 


NUMBER 


VERICLES 


25,000 


(KOUART ERS Ve wTON@AIES») 


IMPORTS 
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in anticipation of repeated high sales in 1951, and 
stocks of unsold British cars increased by over 
10,000 in the period. The imposition of credit re- 
strictions on automobile sales as an anti-inflationary 
measure caused a sharp drop in sales of British cars 
after April, 1951, and as imports for the second 
quarter were already set there was a further increase 
of over 4,000 unsold British passenger automobiles 
in dealers’ hands during the half-year. After the 
second quarter of 1951 imports dropped to an even 
lower level than sales, and there were also sizable 
re-exports of British cars in an effort to reduce the 
heavy stocks on hand. In the last half of 1951 and 
the first half of 1952 sales exceeded imports by 
almost 12,000 vehicles, and re-exports of passenger 
automobiles in this period totalled 3,800 vehicles, 
mostly British makes. These measures almost 
completely wiped out the excess supply of unsold 
vehicles, and with the removal of credit restrictions 
on automobile sales in May and the reduction in the 
excise tax in April, sales and imports began to 
recover from their slump. Imports and sales of 
British trucks show similar movements. 


Most other imports from the United Kingdom in 
the iron and steel category show increases. There 
were sizable gains in the value and volume of im- 
ports of machinery, engines, castings and forgings, 
and pipes and tubes. Imports of rolling mill products 
declined, however, due in part to a tight supply 
situation in the United Kingdom resulting from that 
country’s defence effort. The United Kingdom’s 
share in Canada’s imports of rolling mill: products 
fell to 8.0% from 11.9% in the first half of 1951. 


Other imports were generally lower. The chief 
exceptions were aircraft and electrical apparatus, 
which were affected by Canada’s investment and 
defence programmes. Imports of British anthracite 
were above the level of the first half of 1951 though 
still below that of the 1950 period. There was also 
an increase in non-commercial imports, chiefly of 
military goods and settlers’ effects. The widespread 
decline in most imports from the United Kingdom 
marks a sharp setback in that country’s efforts to 
achieve a satisfactory trade balance. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries! 


Trade with WENEZUELA expanded sharply in 
the first half of 1952, exports showing especially 
marked gains. Wheat flour remained Canada’s leading 
single export to Venezuela, increasing in value from 
$2.9 million in the first half of 1951 to $3.8 million 
in the 1952 period. The other principal foodstuff 
exported to that market was processed milk, which 
rose from $0.9 million to $1.5 million. The sharpest 
gain was in exports of motor vehicles, which climbed 
from $0.2 million in the first half of 1951 to $3.0 
million in the 1952 period. When domestic credit 
controls restricted the Canadian market for auto- 
mobiles in the second quarter of 1951, Canadian 
producers were forced to dispose of a greater pro- 
portion of their output abroad. Other leading exports 
showing substantial gains were rubber tires, non- 
farm machinery, aluminum manufactures and copper 
wire. The chief decline was in exports of farm 
machinery which fell from $0.5 million to only 
$19,000. Total exports to Venezuela rose from $12.0 
million in the first half of 1951 to $19.4 million in 
the 1952 period. 


Crude petroleum, valued at $55.9 million, formed 
93% of Canada’s imports from Venezuela in the first 
half of 1952. Venezuelan oil accounted for 57% of 
Canada’s crude oil imports in the period. Fuel oils, 
valued at $3.6 million, made up another substantial 
part of these imports. Canada also imported some 
coffee and tropical fibres from Venezuela in the 
period. Imports from Venezuela increased from $58.5 
million to $60.1 million, but due to the greater in- 
crease in exports the passive balance on this trade 
declined to $40.7 million. This balance is still 
greater than in any post-war year except 1951. 


1. Only those countries accounting for 1% or more of 


ona or imports in the first half of 1952 are discussed 
ere. 


Total exports to BRAZIL increased from $14.2 
million in the first half of 1951 to $50.2 million in 
the 1952 period, and that country climbed to fourth 
place among Canada’s leading trading partners. 
Chiefly responsible for this gain were exports of 
automobiles and trucks, which reached a value of 
$22.5 million in the first half of 1952 as opposed to 
only $0.7 million in the 1951 period. Brazil was an 
especially heavy taker of Canadian automobiles 
during the period that the domestic market was 
restricted. Exports of electrical apparatus rose from 
$2.4 million to $5.9 million, chiefly due to the 
investment activities of a Canadian company oper- 
ating in Brazil. Canadian wheat to the value of 
$2.3 million was exported to Brazilas the Argentine’s 
poor 1951 crop prevented Brazil’s obtaining supplies 
from her usual source. Other items showing marked 
gains included rubber tires, rolling mill products and 
primary and semi-fabricated copper. As in the case 
of Venezuela, exports of farm implements declined. 


Imports from Brazil declined from $20.1 million 
in the first half of 1951 to $19.0 million in the 1952 
period, but in volume there may have been some 
increase, rather than a decrease. Coffee is Canada’s 
principal import from Brazil; it showed little change 
in value at $10.4 million but the quantity of these 
imports increased 4.4%. Imports of tropical fibres 
increased by 19% to reach $3.0 million, and there 
were gains in imports of cocoa butter, iron ore and 
some other minerals. The chief declines were in 
imports of rice, from $1.0 million to $0.6 million, 
and cocoa beans, from $1.4 million to $0.3 million. 
The net result of these changes in exports and 
imports was an active balance of $31.2 million on 
trade with Brazil, instead of the passive balances 
which have featured this trade in the first half of the 
two preceding years. 
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TABLE 8. Trade of Canada with Nine Leading Countries, By Quarters 
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Trade with BELGIUM and LUXEMBOURG was 
greater in the first half of 1952 than in the 1951 
period, although imports from that area joined the 
general decline in the second quarter. Total exports 
were well above the previous year’s level, increasing 
from $33.6 million to $40.9 million. Grains formed 
about half of total exports to Belgium in the half- 
year; sales of barley increased to $9.5 million from 
$6.2 million in the 1951 half-year, but those of 
wheat declined from $12.9 million to $10.7 million, 
of oats from $1.3 million to $1.0 million, and of rye 
from $2.2 million to only $37,000. The principal 
increases were in exports of flaxseed which grew 
from $1.3 million to $3.3 million due in part to a 


heavier Canadian crop, of automobiles and trucks 
which rose from only $4,000 to $6.1 million, of zinc 
which grew from $0.4 million to $1.3 million, and 
of wood pulp and asbestos. 


Rolling mill products accounted for over half of 
total imports from Belgium in the first half of 1952, 
increasing from $7.2 million to $11.9 million. Most 
of the other principal imports were lower in value: 
imports of carpets fell from $1.4 million to $0.7 
million, of tin from $1.4 million to $0.6 million, of 
plate and sheet glass from $1.2 million to $0.8 
million, and of diamonds from $1.5 million to $0.9 
million. Total imports increased from $17.3 million 
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to $18.0 million, but the greater growth of exports 
raised the active balance from $16.3 million to $22.9 
million, 39% of total trade between the two countries. 


JAPAN increased her purchases of Canadian 
goods in the first half of 1952 to $41.3 million from 
$35.7 million. Re-exports to Japan receded from 
1951’s abnormal $2.7 million to $62,000. Wheat was 
the principal export commodity, reaching $24.1 
million in value as opposed to $17.4 million in the 
first half of 1951. Exports of barley grew from $0.7 
million to $6.8 million, and those of iron ore reached 
$1.6 million. Shipments of iron ore to Japan re- 
commenced in the second half of 1951 for the first 
time since before the war. There were also several 
commodity declines, the chief reducing flaxseed 
from $3.4 million to nil, and wood pulp from $7.6 
million to $3.0 million. 


Imports from Japan declined from $6.2 million to 
$5.6 million. The only notable increase in these 
imports raised the rolling mill products total from 
$0.4 million to $2.1 million. Declines were wide- 
spread and varied, affecting most of the range of 
goods imported from Japan, notably fish, furs, tex- 
tiles, clothing, ferro-alloys and toys. Japan’s pas- 
Sive balance on trade with Canada climbed from 
$32.2 million to $35.8 million. 


Trade with INDIA yielded an active balance in 
the first half of 1952, for the first time since India 
devalued her rupee in 1949. Exports increased from 
$22.4 million in the first half of 1951 to $30.9 
million in the 1952 period, and imports fell from 
$23.7 million to $13.9 million. Chiefly responsible 
for the increase in exports was wheat; due to India’s 
Severe food shortage this year they rose from $14.5 
million to $21.5 million. Exports of zinc increased 
from $0.3 million to $1.5 million, and of newsprint 
from $0.7 million to $0.9 million. There were also 
Substantial sales of woodpulp and ammunition to 
India in the period, both of which reached almost 
$0.6 million. On the other hand exports of copper 
declined from $1.5 million to $1.1 million, of alumi- 
num from $0.8 million to $0.3 million, of machinery 
from $0.7 million to $45,000, and of locomotives 
from $0.6 million to $0.2 million. India’s purchases 
in Canada, like those of the United Kingdom, tend 
Lo be concentrated on essential goods. 


The chief decline in imports from India was in 
vegetable oils, purchases of which fell from $3.6 
million to only $58,000. A poor peanut crop reduced 
the supply of oilseeds available for crushing, and 
the shortage of other foodstuffs in India also cut 
into exportable supplies. Other noteworthy declines 
were in imports of tea which fell from $6.0 million 
to $4.2 million, of jute fabrics from $6.4 million to 
$4.8 million, and of cotton fabrics from $2.8 million 
to $0.1 million. Lower prices affected these de- 
clines, but lower quantities due to reduced Canadian 
demand made the chief contribution. 


FRANCE and some of her North African depend- 
encies had a poor wheat crop in 1951, and Canada 


exported wheat to the value of $8.7 million to France 
in the first half of 1952. No Canadian wheat went to 
France in the first half of 1951. Other significant 
increases were in exports of wood pulp, from $2.0 
million to $4.6 million, copper, from $0.8 million to 
$4.5 million, zinc, from $0.3 million to $2.3 million, 
and asbestos, from $1.8 million to $2.8 million. 
These principal exports to France are all important 
foodstuffs and industrial materials. The chief com- 
modity decline in these exports affected farm ma- 
chinery, sales of which fell from $1.4 million to 
$0.2 million. Total exports to France climbed from 
$13.4 million to $31.0 million. 


Imports from France, as from most countries, 
declined slightly in the first half of 1952, reaching 
only $9.4 million. It is doubtful whether there was 
any decline in their total volume, however. The only 
large increase was in purchases of French rolling 
mill products, which rose from $1.5 million to $2.1 
million. The chief decline was in lace and em- 
broidery imports, which dropped from $1.1 million to 
$0.7 million. There were smaller declines in many 
other items, especially in the textiles field. Canada’s 
export balance on this trade increased -from $3.1 
million in the 1951 half-year to $21.6 million in the 
1952 period. 


The UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA has been one 
of Canada’s best customers throughout the post-war 
period, and in the first half of 1952 exports to that 
market totalled $30.8 million, their highest value 
Since the exchange crisis of 1949. The chief export 
was wheat, at $7.6 million some 19% higher than in 
the 1951 period. Other important exports included 
automobiles, trucks and parts, which together to- 
talled $7.4 million against $5.3 million in 1951, 
newsprint paper at $2.2 million, three times the 1951 
half-year value, farm implements, up from $0.8 
million to $1.3 million, rolling mill products and 
cotton fabrics. The only major export to fail to reach 
the 1951 level was lumber; exports of planks and 
boards totalled only $1.5 million, 46% below the 
value of the preceding year. 


Canada is not one of the Union’s best customers, 
Since many of her leading products duplicate our 
own. Industrial diamonds were Canada’s chief import 
from the Union in the first half of 1952: at $0.9 
million they were almost double the value of the 
preceding year. The only other sharp increase in 
these imports resulted from shipments of manganese 
oxide to Canada, which totalled $0.1 million. Imports 
of raw wool from the Union were only $0.2 million, 
as opposed to $1.1 million in the 1951 period, and 
imports of South African fruits, wines and brandy 
also lessened. Total imports from the Union declined 
from $3.0 million to $1.9 million, and the Union’s 
passive balance on this trade climbed to $28.9 
million, no less than 88% of total trade between the 
two countries. 


Increased exports to ITALY, as to France, were 
largely due to the fact that that country had a sub- 
normal wheat crop in 1951. Wheat exports to Italy 
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totalled $13.5 million in the first half of 1952, as 
opposed to only $3.5 million in the same months of 
1951. Exports of wheat flour fell from $5.7 million 
to $3.2 million in the same period. Elsewhere the 
largest increase was in exports of wood pulp, which 
rose from $1.3 million to $2.8 million. Other in- 
creases occurred in exports of rolling mill products, 
aluminum and brass, while sales of cured and canned 
fish showed particularly sharp declines. Total 
exports to Italy reached $26.1 million in the half- 
year, as opposed to $15.5 million in the 1951 period. 


Canada’s imports from Italy declined from $7.3 
million to $5.5 million, and the export balance on 
this trade rose from $8.2 million to $20.6 million. 
The sharpest import decline was in purchases of 
wool fabrics, which fell from $1.7 million to $0.4 
million. Other decreases occurred in imports of wool 
yarns, broom corn:and musical instruments, but these 
were largely offset by greater purchases of Italian 
cheese, machinery and synthetic fibres and yarns. 


Trade with AUSTRALIA was especially different 
in the first half of 1952 than in the corresponding 
period of 1951. Then, with exports totalling $19.5 
million and imports at $18.6 million, this trade was 
in close balance. In the 1952 period exports in- 
creased to $25.0 million, while imports dropped to 
$6.0 million, and the active balance of trade ex- 
panded to $19.0 million. Australia was particularly 
hard hit by the sharp fall in wool prices which began 
in the first half of 1951, and the volume of Canada’s 
wool imports from that country also declined in the 
1952 period. These factors reduced the value of 
wool imports from Australia from $10.2 million in 


the first half of 1951 to $3.2 million in the first six 
months of 1952. Imports of wool tops also dropped 
sharply,and Canada imported no sugar from Australia 
in the first half of 1952 as opposed to $4.1 million 
worth in the 1951 period. 


Exports to Australia expanded in 1952 but were 
more concentrated on essentials than in the 1951 
period. Exports of automotive products were $0.5 
million less than in the 1951 period, totalling $7.7 
million. The largest increases were in exports of 
locomotives and copper, both of which were nil in 
the 1951 half-year, and which reached $1.1 million 
and $1.3 million respectively. Other large gains 
were in wood pulp, from $0.5 million to $1.7 million, 
and newsprint paper, from $0.5 million to $1.0 
million. Lumber, tobacco and asbestos were other 
commodities showing sharp gains. In the year ending 
June 30, 1952, Australia’s international currency 
reserves declined very sharply, and new import 
restrictions, announced in March, were designed to 
take effect and halt this drain by mid-year. 


* * x * 


AS was emphasized at the opening of this 
chapter, Canada’s imports from and exports to most 
countries other than the United States and the United 
Kingdom form a very small part both of the trade of 
the partner countries and of Canada. Sharp variations 
in this trade can occur with relatively small overall 
effects on the economies of either country. There 
is therefore considerable room for expanding trade 
with these countries, in so far as quotas and other 
discriminatory trade restrictions do not block such 
transactions. 


CHAPTER III 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Exports to the countries of Europe, of the 
Commonwealth, and of Latin America increased in 
the first half of 1952. In value, in volume, and as a 
proportion of total exports they were higher than in 
the first half of either of the two preceding years. 
Exports to the countries of the Commonwealth 
(except the United Kingdom) and Ireland totalled 
$159.6 million, their highest first half-year value 
Since 1947, and their highest first half-year volume 
at least since 1949. Exports to Europe were valued 
at $182.4 million, higher than the value recorded in 
the first six months of any previous post-war year, 
although their volume was less than in the 1947 
period, which was affected by reconstruction de- 
mand, and possibly lower than in 1948. Exports to 
Latin America, valued at $149.0 million, were 
greater in value and volume than those recorded in 
the first half of any previous peacetime year. 


Changes in imports were more mixed. Imports 
from Latin America, at $136.8 million, set a new 
value record for the January-June period, and seem 
also to have been well above the volume record 
established in 1951. Those from Europe declined 
moderately to $70.4 million, but were greater in 
value and volume than in the first half of any post- 
war year except 1951. Imports from the Common- 
wealth totalled only $92.1 million, the lowest first 
Six months value recorded since 1949, and were 
probably less in volume than in that year and possi- 
bly some earlier years. Of these areas only Latin 
America accounted for a greater share of Canada’s 
imports than in the first half of 1951, and that of the 
Commonwealth countries fell especiaily steeply. 


The balance of trade with each of these areas 
was more active than in the first half of 1951, and 
the bilateral imbalance of trade with Europe and 
with the Commonwealth became more pronounced. 
The export balance with Europe reached 44% of total 
trade with the area, as opposed to only 15% in the 
first half of 1951, and the results of trade with the 
Commonwealth swung from an import balance equal 
to 13% of total trade in the 1951 period to an active 
balance equal to 27% of the total in the first six 
months of 1952. The balance with Latin America as 
a whole changed from passive at 25% of total trade 
to active at 4% of the total, but if trade with 
Venezuela is excluded from this comparison the 
Swing was from an import balance equal to 5% of 
total trade to an export balance equal to 26%, al- 
most as sharp a contrast as in the case of the 
Commonwealth. 


Contrasting factors affecting exports and imports 
were responsible for these changes. Exports were 
influenced by a good Canadian grain crop which 
coincided with poor crops in several other exporting 
and consuming countries, by the strategic importance 
of many export commodities in an uneasy world, and 
by export prices which were often below those of 
important competitors. Reduced Canadian demand 
for some Canadian goods, notably automobiles, also 
increased exportable supplies of a commodity in 
good demand abroad. Imports were influenced by 
some slackening of demand especially in the tex- 
tiles field, and by some price resistance on the part 
of Canadian buyers. Efforts to reduce large inven- 
tories of some materials bought at high prices after 
the outbreak of the Korean war also discouraged 
further imports. 


Trade with European Countries ! 


All but a small part of Canada’s trade with 
Europe in the first half of 1952 was conducted with 
those countries to the west of the iron curtain. Of 
total domestic exports of $181.5 million, these 
countries absorbed 99.8%. Of total imports of $70.4 
million, these countries provided 96.1%. Domestic 
exports to countries outside the Soviet sphere in- 
creased 70% in value in the first half of 1952, and 
imports from these countries declined only 11%, but 
both domestic exports to and imports from the iron 
curtain countries fell by 30%. Trade with Soviet- 
controlled countries is now negligible. 


As in 1951, exports to Europe in the first half 
of 1952 were chiefly foodstuffs and industrial ma- 
terials. Wheat was the chief export to this market, 
accounting for 31% of the half-year’s exports. Italy, 


Sake Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. For 
illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables II, 
TeX and. xi. 


Belgium and France were the countries taking the 
largest shipments, and Italy, France, the Netherlands 
and Western Germany the countries showing the most 
greatly increased purchases. Each of these countries 
except Western Germany had a smaller wheat harvest 
in 1951 than in 1950. Shipments of barley to Belgium 
and Western Germany, and of flaxseed to Belgium 
also showed substantial increases, but there were 
declines in sales of flour to Italy (still our chief 
flour market in Europe), of rye to Belgium and 
Western Germany, and of oats. Sharp declines fea- 
tured Canada’s principal exports in the animal 
products group, those in shipments of cured fish to 
Portugal and Italy and of canned fish to Italy being 
especially noteworthy. The range of Canada’s agri- 
cultural and animal products exports to Europe was 
diminished rather than extended in the first half of 
1952, although agricultural products accounted for 
more than half of the increase in these exports. 
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TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland), by Quarters 
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Non-ferrous metals showed the largest increases 
among exports of industrial materials to Europe in 
the first half of 1952. Exports of zinc more than 
tripled in value and increased 2.4 times in quantity, 
sales to Belgium and France showing the greatest 
gains. Exports of copper increased 2.3 times in 
value and by 68% in quantity, with large sales to 
France, Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland, and in- 
creased shipments for refining in Norway; those of 
nickel expanded 89% in value and 62% in quantity, 
chiefly going to Norway for refining; those of alumi- 
num gained 40% in value and 27% in quantity, with 
Sweden the chief purchaser; and sales of lead grew 
by 28% in value and 19% in quantity, Belgium taking 
the bulk of these shipments. Exports of asbestos 
to Europe increased 44% in value, and their tonnage 
gain was even more substantial, but a large part of 
these shipments was in the lower grades which 
France bought especially heavily. Canada’s exports 
of wood pulp to Europe gained 92% in value and 66% 
in quantity; sales in France, Western Germany and 
Italy were aided by prices lower than those asked 
by Swedish producers. Exports of pulpwood in- 
creased by 4 times in value and 2.7 times in quantity 
with France and Western Germany the largest pur- 
chasers, and these two countries and Yugoslavia 
accounted for the bulk of the increase in the value 
and volume of newsprint sales as well. The only 
important item in these three groups to show a 
substantial drop was planks and boards, due to 
lower sales of Douglas Fir lumber to Belgium, 
Greece and the Netherlands. 


Manufactured goods form the bulk of Canada’s 
exports of iron and steel products to Europe. In 
this group the largest increases were due to greater 
sales of motor vehicles to Belgium during the period 
of credit restrictions in Canada. Exports of farm 
implements, of tractors, and of non-farm machinery 
to various European countries declined. There was 
an increase in exports of rolling mill products to 
Europe, however, chiefly in sales of iron and steel 
bars to Sweden and of plates, sheets and strip to 
Italy. Changes elsewhere included lower exports 
of plastics, and greater shipments of drugs and 


medicines and of non-commercial items (chiefly 
private relief shipments to Greece). 


The fibres and textiles group accounted for the 
greater part of the decline in Canada’s imports from 
Europe in the first half of 1952. These imports 
reached only 40% of the value recorded in the first 
six months of 1951, and their loss in volume, while 
less, was also substantial. Imports of each of the 
leading commodities in the group declined with the 
exception of flax, hemp and jute fabrics, and the 
decline affected trade with each important partner 
country except Sweden. The decline in these im- 
ports was due chiefly to a recession in Canadian 
demand, and when demand revives these imports 
may again increase. 


Imports of iron and steel products from Europe, 
on the other hand, continued to increase. Rolling 
mill products imports gained 44% in value, and 
Europe accounted for 18% of Canada’s total imports 
of rolling mill products as compared with 14% in 
the 1951 period. Belgium supplied 76% of the rolling 
mill products imported from Europe, and was second 
only to the United States as a supplier of these 
goods to Canada. Other important imports were 
machinery from Germany, Switzerland, Sweden and 
some other countries, and bearings and tools, chiefly 
from Sweden. Imports of pipes and tubes and hard- 
ware were lower than in the first six months of the 
preceding year. Declines in other groups affected 
clocks and watches, chiefly from Switzerland, glass, 
and dyes. Among the larger increases were those in 
electrical apparatus, chiefly from Switzerland, and 
non-commercial items (largely settlers’ effects). 


Agricultural and animal products imports from 
Europe are also important. There was little change 
in the total value of these imports, and their volume 
probably increased. Except for hides and skins and 
furs most imports in these groups are national 
specialty items not directly competitive with Cana- 
dian goods. The chief import in these categories in 
the half-year was cheese, purchases from Switzerland 
and Italy showing especially marked gains. 
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Trade with Commonwealth Countries and Ireland! 


The sharpestincreases in exports to the Common- 
wealth in the first six months of 1952 occurred in 
the non-ferrous metals and wood products groups. 
Exports of iron and steel products were also well 
above the level of the first half of 1951, though 
little greater than in the 1950 period. In absolute 
value, however, the largest gain was in exports of 
agricultural and vegetable products, which con- 
tinued to hold first place in this trade. Exports of 
wheat and wheat flour together were greater than in 
the first half of any recent year. Shipments to India, 
partly financed under the Colombo plan, accounted 
for 59% of exports of wheat in grain to the Common- 
wealth, and those to the Union of South Africa and 
Malta also rose sharply. The principal markets for 
the wheat flour exported were the British West 
Indies, Ceylon and Hong Kong. Exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco to Australia and the British West 
Indies also increased, as did those of some smaller 
items. There was little change in the animal prod- 
ucts total, higher exports of cured fish to the British 
West Indies and of canned fish to a variety of 
markets offset a decline in sales of processed milk 
to Malaya. 


Exports of each of the leading wood products 
were greater in value than in the first half of 1951, 
and most also increased in quantity. Sales of planks 
and boards increased 18% in value but due to 
changes in quality and price the number of board 
feet exported declined by 6%. Australia and Southern 
Rhodesia accounted for most of the increase in the 
value of lumber exports. Shipments of wood pulp 
totalled 4.8 times the value and 2.9 times the quan- 
tity recorded in the first half of 1951, Australia and 
India taking the bulk of these shipments, and exports 
of newsprint rose by 3.7 times in value and almost 
doubled in quantity, due chiefly to larger sales to 
Australia, the Union of South Africa and New 
Zealand. There were also increased exports of many 
paper products for which the Commonwealth provides 
an important market. Another group marked by almost 


_ 1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative sta- 
tistics see Part II, especially Tables GE OO, SUE, BVA! R08, 


uniform increases was iron and steel products. 
Motor vehicles and parts remained important in these 
exports, Australia, the Union of South Africa, Malaya 
and Pakistan all being important buyers. But pas- 
senger car exports declined, the increase in motor 
vehicles being concentrated on sales of trucks and 
automobile parts. The same four markets accounted 
for the greater part of non-farm machinery sales, and 
Australia took most of the locomotives exported to 
the Commonwealth while the Union of South Africa 
was the largest buyer of farm machinery and rolling 
mill products. 


Exports of copper to the Commonwealth increased 
by 83% in value and 60% in volume, those of zinc 
were 6.8 times the previous year’s value and 6.5 
times its volume, but shipments of aluminum de- 
clined 16% in value and 25% in volume. Australia 
was the chief market for copper, India for zinc, and 
these same countries accounted for the decrease in 
aluminum exports. Exports of asbestos, chiefly to 
AuStralia, gained sharply in value and volume, as 
did sales of ammunition to India and Pakistan. The 
Commonwealth also increased its purchases of 
Canadian textiles, chiefly through larger shipments 
of cotton fabrics to the Union of South Africa. 


The decrease in the average price of imports 
from the Commonwealth since the first half of 1951 
has been almost as marked as the increase in price 
of those imports after the outbreak of the Korean 
war. In illustration of this change, the following 
statement shows for twelve of Canada’s chief im- 
ports from the Commonwealth (including the ten 
chief commodities imported in each of 1951 and the 
first half of 1952) the value of imports in the first 
half of 1951, the 1952 half-year quantity valued at 
average prices of the 1951 period, and finally the 
recorded 1952 half-year value. Changes from column 
1 to column 2 of the statement indicate equivalent 
percentage volume changes, changes from column 2 
to column 3 equivalent percentage price changes. 
The twelve commodities included in the statement 
cover 84.2% of total imports from the Commonwealth 
in the first half of 1951, 75.4% of the 1952 six 
months total. 


TABLE 10, Trade of Canada with Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom) 
and Ireland, by Quarters 
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Of these twelve commodities the only one to be 
imported at higher prices in the first half of 1952 
than in the 1951 period was butter. The weighted 
average price decline was 27.3%. Six of the com- 
modities exhibited relatively moderate decreases in 
price due wholly or in large part to the appreciation 
of the Canadian dollar. The largest declines were 
in the price of wool, 57%, of rubber, 38%, and of tin, 
27%. Lower prices accounted for almost half of the 
drop in the value of imports of these twelve com- 
modities. Volume changes were more varied, with 
five of the commodities showing volume gains, 
seven declines. Imports of wool, which fell most 
sharply in price, actually increased in quantity, 
while the sharpest quantity decline, 94%, was in 
vegetable oils where prices averaged only 6% below 
their 1951 level. Rubber lost heavily in both price 
and volume, with declines of 38% and 41% respec- 
tively. The weighted average decrease in the quan- 
tity of these imports was 22.9%. 


Although the total quantity of wool imported 
increased in the first half of 1952, the source of 
this wool was very different than in the 1951 period. 
Australia provided the bulk of Canada’s wool imports 


in the earlier year, but most of the 1952 imports 
came from New Zealand and purchases from other 
countries fell sharply. India remained almost the 
sole source of imports of jute fabrics, but Canadian 
demand was less urgent than in 1951. Among other 
textiles there was a particularly pronounced decline 
in imports of cotton fabrics from India, but purchases 
of tropical fibres from British East Africa rose. 
Imports of metals from the Commonwealth were 
greater than in the 1951 period, especially those of 
tin from Malaya, bauxite from British Guiana and 
Trinidad, and manganese oxide from the Gold Coast, 
but lower prices for all three kept the value gain 
well below the increase in volume. Imports of 
petroleum from the Commonwealth fell off. 


Agricultural and vegetable products form the 
greater part of Canada’s imports from the Common- 
wealth. Imports of sugar decreased sharply in both 
price and volume; the British West Indies and 
Australia lost trade from this decline. Rubber was 
another commodity which dropped sharply in price 
when emergency military purchasing subsided, and 
the volume of these imports also receded, reducing 
Shipments to Canada from Malaya and Ceylon. 
Demand for tea from India lessened, though pur- 
chases from Ceylon increased in volume, and a poor 
peanut crop in India together with that country’s 
shortage of foodstuffs wiped out the imports of 
peanut oil from the Commonwealth which made up 
the bulk of the vegetable oils total in 1951. Imports 
of coffee and of cocoa beans increased; the Gold 
Coast was the principal supplier of both with large 
Shipments of cocoa beans also received from 
Nigeria. Imports of the principal animal products 
from the Commonwealth increased, those of butter, 
cheese and sausage casings coming chiefly from 
New Zealand. Most of the other items in this group 
and in the agricultural and vegetable products group 
declined, however. Of Canada’s major import sources 
in the Commonwealth only New Zealand, British 
Guiana, the Gold Coast and Hong Kong were able 
to sell more goods to Canada in the first half of 
1952 than in the same period of 1951. 


Trade with Latin America! 


The increase of Canada’s trade with Latin 
America in the first half of 1952 was shared by most 
of the countries in the area. Exports to fifteen of 
the twenty republics were higher than in the first 
half of the preceding year, and the only sharp de- 
cline was in exports to Honduras, due to the non- 
recurrence of sales of ships to that country in the 
first half of 1952. Imports from eleven of the twenty 
republics increased. Sharp decreases occurred in 
imports from two countries, Argentina and Uruguay, 
due to lower Canadian demand for their wool, to 
better meat supplies in Canada and, in the case of 
Argentina, to that country’s very poor harvest in 
1951 which reduced exportable supplies of oilseeds. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables II, III, XIV and XV. 


Each of the main groups except textiles and 
chemical products shared in the increase of exports 
to Latin America. The sharpest increase was in iron 
and steel products which, as in the last half of 1951, 
held first place in these exports. Chiefly responsible 
were heavy sales of motor vehicles to Latin America 
during the period that Canadian demand was limited 
by credit restrictions. These accounted for 63% of 
the ,group total, and 67% of these motor vehicles 
went to Brazil. Mexico and Venezuela were also 
heavy buyers. Other important increases were in 
sales of machinery, especially to Mexico, Venezuela 
and Peru, and of tractors to Argentina. Exports of 
other farm machinery declined somewhat, although 
Argentina and Mexico in particular increased their 
purchases. 
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TABLE 11, Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Quarters 
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Greater sales of electrical apparatus and metals 
raised the non-ferrous group total. Brazil imported 
much Canadian electrical equipment and materials 
due to investment in the public utilities field there, 
and there were heavy sales of copper wire to 
Venezuela and Cuba. Brazil purchased primary 
copper in Canada, and there were substantial exports 
of aluminum manufactures to Venezuela and some 
other countries. Mexico and Brazil reduced their 
purchases of primary aluminum, however, and sales 
of lead to Argentina and Brazil also decreased. 
Several countries purchased Canadian asbestos, and 
the non-metallic minerals total reflects this rise. 
Sales of ships were somewhat lower than in the 
first half of 1951, and were entirely to Panama. 


Agricultural and animal products were also im- 
portant in these exports. Due to the failure of 
Argentina’s crops in 1951 several of her customers 
turned to Canada for supplies, and there were heavy 
exports of wheat grain to Peru, Brazil, Bolivia and 
Cuba. Exports of flour also increased, Cuba and 
Venezuela remaining the chief markets. Other im- 
portant exports included malt, chiefly to Cuba, and 
rubber tires, chiefly to Venezuela, Brazil and the 
Dominican Republic. There was a sharp decrease in 
exports of whisky to Mexico due in part to the higher 
duty which followed the expiration of a trade treaty 
between that -country and the United States. The 
chief exports in the animal products category were 
cured fish, for which the principal markets were 
Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Republic, and pro- 
cessed milk, which went chiefly to Venezuela, 
Bolivia and Cuba. 


Petroleum from Wenezuela remained Canada’s 
chief import from Latin America in the first half of 
1952, and imports of fuel oils from that country were 
also substantial. Several non-ferrous metals and 
other minerals are also obtained from Latin America, 
though in relatively small quantities and at irregular 
intervals. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Peru 
are among Canada’s principal suppliers of minerals 
in this area. Quebracho extract, which accounts for 
most of Canada’s dyeing and tanning materials 
imports from Latin America, came chiefly from 
Argentina and Paraguay in the half-vear. Other im- 


portant industrial imports, both chiefly from Brazil, 
are vegetable wax and quartz crystals. 


Agriculture in its broader sense accounts for 
most of Canada’s other imports from Latin America— 
manufactured goods are not yet important here. The 
chief agricultural import is coffee, which comes to 
Canada chiefly from Brazil and Colombia, although 
smaller amounts are imported from several other 
Latin American countries. Bananas are another im- 
portant import; in the first half of 1952 they came 
chiefly from Costa Rica, Honduras and Panama. 
Imports of sugar from Latin America were greater 
in the first half of 1952 than in the preceding two 
years together as a result of an agreement negoti- 
ated at Torquay in 1951. Cuba supplied most of this 
Sugar, with some also coming from the Dominican 
Republic. There was a sharp drop in imports of 
vegetable oils from Latin America due to inadequate 
supplies of oilseeds in the Argentine. There was 
also some decline in imports of fresh vegetables 
from Mexico, the United States securing a greater 
share in this trade, and of cocoa beans from Brazil, 
a greater share of these imports coming from the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. Favourable Mexican prices 
led Canada to draw a larger proportion of her cotton 
Supplies from that country’s farms, however, and 
imports of tropical fibres from Brazil and Haiti in- 
creased as well as those from regions outside Latin 
America. 


In large measure the economies of Canada and 
of many Latin American countries are complemen- 
tary. As these countries have generally been less 
severely afflicted with balance of payments problems 
than many other overseas countries, their markets 
have therefore been especially attractive in the 
post-war world. Exports to the republics in the first 
half of 1952 were 3.5 times as great in value as in 
the corresponding period of 1946, and as Canada’s 
demand for their goods has grown imports from that 
area increased by 2.2 times in the same period. 
Canada’s share in the trade of Latin America re- 
mains small, however, in spite of the fact that 
further expansion would strain neither the highly 
competitive markets nor the productive facilities of 
either party. 


CHAPTER IV 


PRICE TRENDS AND COMMODITY NOTES 


Price Trends Since the War! 


Except for a short period in 1949 the trend of 
export and import prices was steadily upwards from 
the close of World War II until the first half of 1951. 
In 1951 this trend was halted and, in the case of 
import prices, reversed. Canada’s export prices 
continued to increase throughout most of 1951, but 
in the first half of 1952 they showed signs of sharing 
the decline. Chart II shows the month by month 
movements in Canada’s export and import price 
indexes, the resulting changes in the terms of trade 
ratio, and changes in the values of the United States 
dollar in Canada. 


Canada’s export and import price indexes show 
movements in terms of Canadian dollars. The prices 
of most goods exported and imported by Canada are 
not set in the Canadian market, however, but in 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables XVI, XVIII, XXII and XXIII. 
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world markets in which the bulk of transactions are 
conducted by non-Canadians. Canada accounts for 
only about 5% of world trade, and her share in the 
consumption of most of the important commodities 
entering international trade is even smaller. The 
value of the Canadian dollar in relation to other 
important currencies is therefore important in deter- 
mining changes in the level of export and import 
prices expressed in Canadian dollars. For this 
purpose, the most important currency is the United 
States dollar since that currency is fully convertible, 
generally acceptable, and since the United States is 
by a wide margin the world’s most important trading 
nation. The contract prices of many Canadian ex- 
ports are actually expressed in United States dol- 
lars. The line on the chart giving the value of the 
United States dollar in Canada can be taken as 
roughly representing the relation between the cur- 
rency in which Canada’s indexes are expressed and 
those in'terms of which world prices are Set. 
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The immediate post-war period was a time of 
strong emergency demands, and of shortages of most 
important commodities. Production in Europe and 
Asia had been disrupted during the war, which 
reduced supplies of many goods, and the need for 
restoration of wartime destruction was urgent, which 
inflated demand for most commodities. There was 
thus a sharp upward pressure on prices throughout 
the reconstruction period which was accentuated by 
the existence of unsatisfied demand in North and 
South America built up during wartime shortages 
and backed by high incomes and savings. The 
abolition of wartime price controls in the United 
States in 1946 and their more gradual abandonment 
in Canada accentuated the pressure on prices. From 
January, 1946, to January, 1949, export prices in- 
creased 38% and import prices 39%. These increases 
would have been even sharper except for the change 
in the exchange rate with the United States dollar 
in July, 1946, which had the effect of reducing the 
increase in export and import prices by about 10% 
in the last half of 1946. 


For most of this period Canada enjoyed relatively 
favourable terms of trade since foreign demand for 
Canadian goods was somewhat more urgent than 
Canada’s demand for imports. The increase in export 
prices slackened after the middle of 1947, however, 
and still rising import prices made the terms of 
trade somewhat less favourable than before. The 
terms of trade ratio is calculated by expressing an 
export price index as a percentage of an import 
price index; it expresses the import-purchasing 
power of a unit of Canadian exports. A ratio of 105 
indicates that a given quantity of exports can pur- 
chase 5% more imports than it could in the base 
period of the indexes, one of 95 that it can purchase 
0% less imports. In this period Canada’s terms of 
trade were most favourable just after the post-war 
return of the Canadian dollar to parity with the 
United States dollar; from then until 1948 the ratio 
declined. 


The rate of increase in export and import prices 
Slackened after mid-1948, and in 1949 prices ex- 
perienced some decline. The chief cause of this 
recession was a lowered level of business activity 
in the United States in the period. Lower business 
activity in the United States caused a pronounced 
drop in that country’s imports, and average prices 
of Canadian exports declined after January, those of 
imports after April as this drop in demand became 
felt in the markets of the world. The decline in 
United States imports also aggravated the severe 
dollar shortage from which most countries were 
suffering, and in September, 1949, there was a 
general readjustment of exchange rates in which the 
Canadian dollar was depreciated by about 9% rel- 
ative to the United States dollar and the value of 
Sterling was reduced about 30% by that same 
standard, 


These changes in exchange rates were largely 
responsible for the increases in export and import 
prices in the next few months. Since the value of the 


Canadian dollar was lower, world prices in Canadian 
dollar terms were higher. The adjustment in export 
prices was relatively rapid but, due to certain time 
lags which are discussed below, that in import 
prices continued into the first quarter of 1950. The 
increase in import prices resulting from these ex- 
change rate changes was greater than that in export 
prices. This was due chiefly to the greater share 
in imports than in exports of commodities whose 
prices were determined in currencies with respect 
to which the Canadian dollar had depreciated. The 
greater increase of import prices than of export 
prices caused some deterioration of the terms of 
trade. In the first half of 1950 the business recovery 
in the United States led to some further increase in 
trade prices, but this was not pronounced. 


The outbreak of the Korean war was followed by 
renewed increases in export and import prices, 
especially in the prices of many important strategic 
raw materials produced chiefly in south-east Asia 
and in Australasia. The export price index reflected 
this new development almost immediately, the import 
price index not until August. The rise in both series 
was mitigated in the fourth quarter by the apprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar following the abandon- 
ment of the fixed exchange rate policy in October, 
but the rise in prices soon absorbed the effects of 
this change. Import prices rose very steeply in the 
last part of 1950 and the early months of 1951; 
export prices followed the upward trend at a slower 
rate. A pronounced deterioration in the terms of 
trade resulted which contributed heavily to the 
import balance on commodity trade in the first half 
of 1951. 


Canada’s import price index reached its peak in 
June, and declined steadily in Subsequent months. 
The export price index continued to rise to a peak 
in November. The value of the Canadian dollar on 
the exchange markets reached a low point in June 
and appreciated thereafter. This movement accentu- 
ated the decline in import prices in the last half of 
1951 and the first half of 1952 and was largely 
responsible for the decline of export prices from 
their November peak. Contrasting movements in 
export and import prices from June to November, 
1951, and the more rapid decline of import than 
export prices thereafter, resulted in a steady im- 
provement in the terms of trade which contributed to 
the large export balance on commodity trade a- 
chieved in the first half of 1952. 


Canada’s import price index is designed prima- 
rily for the deflation of trade statistics values, that 
is for the separation of the price and volume com- 
ponents of changes in these values. It is composed 
chiefly of unit value prices calculated from the 
trade statistics themselves, together with some 
quoted price series lagged so that their timing in 
the import price index bears the same relation to the 
original timing as do unit value prices to corre- 


sponding wholesale prices. The values recorded in 
the trade statistics have two special characteristics: 


first, they represent values at the point whence the 
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goods were shipped to Canada; second, they re- 
present values at the time when the goods were 
contracted for or shipped. These values are rec- 
orded, however, at the time when goods enter 
Canada, which may be several months after the time 
when the contract was made or even after the goods 
were shipped. Changes in the unit value of Canada’s 
imports thus lag behind movements in spot prices 
by amounts which vary in the cases of individual 
commodities and which depend on the nature of the 
trade and the distance of the source of supply from 
Canada. These special timing relationships affecting 
the import price index must be kept in mind in 
studying its movements. 


A few examples will illustrate the existence of 
these lags. The spot prices of wool and rubber had 
been increasing gradually throughout the first half 
of 1950 under the influence of higher business 
activity in the United States and improved inter- 
national trade conditions. After the outbreak of the 
Korean war there was a sharp acceleration in the 
rate of increase of these prices which became clear 
in August, and the spot price of tin began to rise 
sharply in July. The corresponding unit value series 
for greasy wool began to rise sharply in July, but 
that for scoured wool did not reflect this change 
until October, and those for rubber and tin did not 
increase until September. Spot prices of wool reached 
their peak in March, 1952, those of rubber and tin 


Recent Price 


Export and import prices registered several sharp 
changes during the first half of 1952 from those 
prevailing in 1951. Import prices averaged 9% below 
those prevailing in the first half of 1951, and the 
export price index was below the peak registered in 
November of that year. On a 1948 base, the change 
in the terms of trade ratio was from 95.3 in the first 
half of 1951 to 107.5 in the 1952 period. The down- 
trend in import prices was general, and prices of 
several export commodities also declined sharply. 
While the appreciation of the Canadian dollar con- 
tributed to these declines, import prices in partic- 
ular showed a marked downward movement apart 
from this change. 


In the second quarter of 1952, 32 of the 46 
commodity price series listed in Table XVIII were 
below the level of the second quarter of 1951, and 
three others had declined below subsequent peaks. 
Six of the series showed an increase, that in fresh 
vegetables being due to special circumstances 
affecting supply, and five showed no appreciable 
change. While eleven of the thirty-five declines were 
less than could be accounted for by the change in 
the exchange rate, and three showed little more 
change than the exchange rate, nevertheless the 
downward tendency was clear and pronounced. The 
decline was most marked in the agricultural and 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables XVI, and XVIII. 


in February, but the unit value series for greasy 
wool did not reach a peak until June, for scoured 
wool not until July, while for rubber and tin the 
peaks were June and May respectively. There was 
some recovery in the spot prices of rubber and tin 
about August, but the corresponding recovery in the 
unit value series did not begin until November. On 
the basis of these turning points changes in the 
spot price of wool would appear to lead changes in 
the unit value series by from two to four months, 
and the leads in rubber and tin were about one to 
four months and two to three months respectively. 
For most commodities imported from the United 
States the lag does not exceed one or two months, 
and over the whole range of imports the lag of unit 
values behind spot prices would probably average 
about two months. 


Similar timing factors do not affect the export 
price index to any appreciable extent. In comparing 
the turning points of export and import price indexes, 
therefore, the lag of the import series should be 
kept in mind. This lag affects particularly changes 
in the terms of trade ratio. And in evaluating the 
effects of exchange rate changes on the two series 
it should be remembered that an effect reflected 
almost immediately by the export price series will 
be spread over several months in the case of import 
prices. 


Changes : 


animal products, fibres and textiles and miscel- 
laneous commodities groups; declines in the iron 
and steel products, non-metallic minerals and chem- 
icals and fertilizer groups were predominantly the 
result of exchange rate changes. 


Among the most pronounced declines were those 
in wool, jute, cotton fabrics, and sisal, istle and 
tampico fibres, in tin, rubber, vegetable oils, furs, 
hides and sugar. The prices of all fibres and tex- 
tiles were below their peaks, and the same was true 
of most items in the agricultural and animal products 
group. The decline in the average prices of imports 
continued throughout the second quarter of 1952, but 
moderated towards the end of the period. 


Changes in export prices were less uniform, and 
peaks of the individual series more scattered. 
Eleven of the 42 series listed showed some decline 
from a previous peak greater than could be accounted 
for by changes in the exchange rate; these were 
rubber products, lead and zine, wood pulp and 
shingles, cattle, furs, hides, leather, beef and eggs. 
These leading commodity declines were confined to 
four of the main groups of the export price index, 
and concentrated especially in the agricultural and 
animal products group. In addition the decline in 
export prices of fibres and textiles was sharp and 
general, but these exports are small. Declines were 
more widespread in the second quarter than in the 
first. Few export prices still exhibited an upward 
movement sufficient to overcome the effects of the 
higher value of the Canadian dollar. 
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Commodity Notes 


Changes affecting several leading commodities 
in trade in the past year are worthy of special note. 
Increases in exports of wheat, newsprint, wood pulp, 
non-ferrous metals, aircraft and motor vehicles have 
had special influence on the size and direction of 
Canada’s exports. Imports of wool, rubber and 
vegetable oils have shown especially pronounced 
declines in the past year, and there has been a 
sharp increase in imports of aircraft, aircraft parts, 
and aircraft engines under Canada’s defence pro- 
gramme. 


As has been noted in the preceding chapters, the 
failure of the 1951 wheat crop in Argentina, com- 


CHART It 


CANADA’S POSITION IN WORLD 
WOOD PULP TRADE 


CALENDAR YEARS 


bined with subnormal crops in Australia, the United 
States (by post-war standards), and many important 
wheat importing countries greatly increased demand 
for Canadian wheat in the first half of 1952. 
Canada’s 1951 crop was well above average, and 
although part of the western harvest was delayed 
until spring, supplies of milling grades of wheat 
were. adequate to meet demand. Wheat grain ac- 
counted for 10.9% of Canada’s exports in the first 
half of 1950, and 8.5% in the 1951 period when 
supplies of milling grades were inadequate. In the 
first half of 1952 this proportion was 12.6%. Since 
the principal markets for wheat are in overseas 
countries, the greater importance of wheat in exports 
was an important factor in the in- 
creased share of overseas markets 
in Canadian trade in the first half- 
year. 


Newsprint exports have been 
expanding steadily throughout the 
post-war period. Demand for news- 
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print has been continuous and 
strong, and there has been a 
Steady increase in Canadian pro- 
duction. In recent periods some 
improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments position of many overseas 
countries has permitted them to 
increase their purchases of this 
important commodity from Canada. 
In the first half of 1950 the United 
States took 96.3% by value of 
Canada’s exports of newsprint, in 
the first half of 1951, 94.3%. In 
the 1952 period, however, this 
proportion declined to 89.8%. Like 
the growth of wheat exports this 
factor influenced the greater share 
of Canada’s exports taken by over- 
seas countries. 


PROPORTION OF SWED 
PRODUCTION EXPORT 


Wood pulp is another important 
export which has grown greatly in 
recent periods. This expansion 
was particularly marked in 1951, 
but the high 1951 level was well 
maintained in the first half of 
1952. In this period the value of 
wood pulp exports was 4.6% above 
that of the first half of 1951, al- 
though their quantity was some 3% 
less, but from the first half of 
1950 the increase in value was 
85.7%, in quantity 22%. In 1951 
Canada displaced Sweden as the 
world’s leading exporter of wood 
pulp (in terms. of quantity shipped), 
and statistics for the first half of 
1952 indicate that Canada’s ex- 
ports may again exceed those of 
Sweden in the year. Although the 
United States remains the chief 
market for Canadian wood pulp, 
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lower Canadian prices for this commodity than those 
quoted by Swedish producers throughout 1951 and 
much of the first half of 1952 facilitated an expan- 
sion of overseas sales. In the first half of 1950 only 
7.3% by value of Canada’s wood pulp exports went 
overseas, but in the first six months of 1951 and 
1952 respectively this proportion rose to 17.6% and 
283 2%: 


Wood pulp is to Canada less exclusively an 
export product than are wheat and newsprint. In 
1951, production of wood pulp in Canada reached 
almost 9.1 million tons, while exports of this com- 
modity in the form of pulp absorbed only about 2.2 
million tons, or 24.4% of the total. The correspond- 
ing percentage for wheat grain in the crop year 
1951-52 was 55.7%, for newsprint in the calendar 
year 1951, 93.5%. The greater part of Canada’s 
wood pulp production is used by the Canadian paper 
industry. Ultimately much of the wood pulp further 
manufactured in Canada is exported; foreign sales 
are more important to the pulp and paper industry 
considered as one than to the wheat growing and 
flour milling industry considered as one. But they 
are vital to the prosperity of both. 


Sweden exports a much higher proportion of her 
wood pulp than does Canada, although she is also 
an important newsprint exporter. In 1951, 56.5% of 
Sweden’s wood pulp production was exported, the 
lowest proportion in the post-war period. Sweden 
accounted for 9.8% of total world pulp production in 
the year, Canada for 24.5%. In 1951 Canada’s pro- 
portion of world production was thus the same as 
her proportion of world exports. Both Canada and 
Sweden dispose of a larger proportion of their pulp 
production as exports than is the case with total 
world production outside the Soviet sphere -of in- 
fluence. Another contrast with wheat and newsprint 
is in the consumption sphere; Canada consumed in 
1951 18.8% of the non-Soviet world’s total consump- 
tion of wood pulp. For newsprint the corresponding 
percentage was only 3.5%, for wheat (grain and flour) 
in the crop year 1951-52, about 2.7%. 


External markets are important to Canada’s non- 
ferrous metal mining industry, and the growth in 
these exports has also been an important influence 
both on the high level of total exports in the past 
two years and on the increase of exports to overseas 
countries. Exports of copper in primary and semi- 
fabricated forms accounted for 63.6% of Canada’s 
production of the red metal in the first half of 1952, 
and more was exported in the forms of brass and of 
copper manufactures. Corresponding percentages for 
the other principal non-ferrous metals mined in 
Canada were, lead, 86.6%, zinc, 99.0%, and nickel 
103.0% (made possible by a reduction of stocks in 
Canada). Most of Canada’s aluminum production 
also enters external trade. Although prices of all 
five metals averaged higher in the first half of 1952 
than in the first half of 1951, the volume of exports 
of all was well above that of the earlier period. 
Even to dollar-short nations these metals are neces- 
sary; overseas markets took 37.4% by value of these 


exports in the first half of 1950, 44.6% in the 1951 
period, and 52.4% of the 1952 six-months total. 


The increase in Canada’s exports of motor ve- 
hicles in the first half of 1952 was sharper than was 
registered by any other leading commodity. Most of 
this gain was in sales to Latin America, rather than 
to the Commonwealth countries which are the tra- 
ditional export outlet for Canadian producers. Since 
motor vehicle exports move almost exclusively to 
overseas countries, their gain was thus another 
factor tending to reduce the share of the United 
States in Canada’s export trade. The increase of 
these exports was greatly influenced by the fact that 
from April, 1951, through April, 1952, the Canadian 
market for automobiles was restricted by credit 
controls and high excise taxes imposed as part of 
the domestic anti-inflation programme. Unable to 
dispose of as many vehicles at home, Canadian 
producers were forced to increase sales abroad, but 
when excise taxes and credit restrictions were 
modified sales moved towards their former pattern. 
The following statement illustrates this change: 


ana New Motor Motor Vehicles 
Quarter Vehicle Sales Exported 
in Canada number value 
7000 vehicles ’000 vehicles $000,000 
1950. -tescesss 1Q 92.3 Gas 5.8 
2Q 2a & 9.3 7.4 
3Q 115.9 8.3 6.9 
4Q 97.9 10. 4 Geet 
1951 ee 1Q 126.9 4.6 4.4 
2Q NS. @ Ute ff 10.6 
3Q Seo 16.3 iter 
4Q 64.5 PA) Bills 
1952 ee 1Q 18.3 SG 44.0 
2Q 135. 4 14.8 19.6 


During the period that domestic sales were reduced, 
imports of motor vehicles fell sharply, which contrib- 
uted especially to the decline in imports from the 
United Kingdom in this period. 


Another manufactured export which showed a 
sharp increase in this period was aircraft and parts. 
In the first half of 1952 these sales reached $22.2 
million, as opposed to only $7.5 million in the whole 
year 1951. The greater part of these exports went to 
the United States, and was purchased under that 
country’s defence programme. Defence imports of 
aircraft also showed a very sharp gain, accounting 
for most of the $50.7 million spent on foreign aircraft 
and parts in the first half of 1952, and these were 
drawn especially from the United States. There were 
also heavy imports of aircraft engines in the period; 
they accounted for $40.8 million of the $71.8 million 
total of imports of internal combustion engines. 
Again these goods were obtained chiefly from the 
United States, as were many other increasing de- 
fence imports. 


Price declines had especially pronounced effects 
on imports of some commodities. The average price 
of Canada’s imports of raw wool in the first half of 
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1952 was only 45% of that prevailing in the first 
half of 1951, of wool tops only 54%, of crude rubber 
only about 60%. The most severe price declines 
affected raw materials and processed materials, 
especially those drawn chiefly from the Common- 
wealth. Declines in prices of manufactured goods, 
where these occurred, were due chiefly to the ap- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar. Since the United 
States accounts for a much smaller share of imports 
of those goods which featured severe price declines 
than of other goods, these price movements tended 
to increase her share in Canada’s imports. 


Volume changes reinforced these price move- 
ments. During 1951 many Canadian firms were in- 
creasing inventories of imported materials to sustain 
higher production levels, and there was also some 
degree of buying in anticipation of continued price 
increases. These factors raised imports of such 
materials in that year to very high peaks. There was 
10 further increase in the volume of inventories in 
the first half of 1952, and the volume of imports of 
many industrial materials therefore fell back to the 
level required by current use alone. In addition the 
volume of imports of fibres and textiles was further 
reduced by a slump in demand. Furthermore crop 
failures in the Argentine and a short peanut crop in 
India reduced overseas supplies of important oil- 


seeds and vegetable oils. The United States has a 
relatively small share in Canada’s imports of those 
materials most affected by the fluctuation in inven- 
tory demand, and supplies of oilseeds in the United 
States were adequate in the period. Both these 
factors therefore tended to increase the share of 
that country in Canada’s trade by subjecting imports 
from overseas countries to sharper cuts. 


More generally, the bulk of the reduction in 
Canada’s imports in the first half of 1952 was felt 
in the raw materials field, and here declines in 
price accentuated the effect of quantity reductions. 
The United States is less prominent as a supplier 
of these goods than are overseas countries, there- 
fore overseas countries were subjected to a more 
severe cut in sales to Canada than was the United 
States. Canada’s demand for most important manu- 
factures increased rather than decreased in the first 
half of 1952, and the same was true of demand for 
primary iron and steel. The United States is the 
predominant supplier of these goods to Canada and 
therefore benefited most from these gains. A final 
factor tending to increase imports from the United 
States was the increased outflow of tourists fol- 
lowing the appreciation of the Canadian dollar— most 
of the tourist purchases which enter import statistics 
are brought in from the United States. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Current statistics of Canada’s foreign trade are 
compiled by the External Trade Section of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and published in three 
series. Three monthly bulletins, Domestic Exports, 
Imports for Consumption, and Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Trade, contain summary data on trade by 
main groups and sub-groups and by countries and 
trading areas. Two monthly reports, Exports of 
Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce, and Imports 
Entered for Consumption contain detailed statistics 
of trade for the month and the elapsed period of the 
year presented in commodity-by-country form. Two 
quarterly reports, Articles Exported to Each Country, 
and Articles Imported from Each Country, contain 
complete detail of trade for the elapsed period of 
the current year and the preceding year, but present 
it in country-by-commodity form. 


The annual report of Canada’s trade statistics 
is prepared by the External Trade Section and 
published under the title Trade of Canada (three 
volumes) for the calendar year. Volumes II and III 
give complete revised commodity-by-country detail 
of the year’s exports and imports, with comparative 
figures for previous years. Volume I contains a 
comprehensive range of Summary and analytical 
tables. The place which merchandise trade occupies 
in Canada’s international accounts is analyzed in 
the special report The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, 1926 to 1948 and in annual 
reports titled The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments prepared by the International Payments 
Section of the Bureau. Textual comment on and 
analysis of the trade statistics appears in the 
Review of Foreign Trade, the Canada Year Book, 
and the Canada handbook. 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics— Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived from 
information recorded when goods move through cus- 
toms ports across the frontiers of the country. These 
movements are recorded in terms of value and, where 
possible, of quantity. The statistics do not neces- 
sarily reflect the financial transactions behind the 
movement of goods, the method and time of payment 
being affected by many other factors. The source of 
the data on values and quantities is the documents 
received by the Customs Division of the Department 
of National Revenue, and for the correct interpre- 
tation of the statistics the following definitions and 
explanations of terms as used in Canadian trade 
statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as subsequently checked (and sometimes 
revised) by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘“*Exports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 


(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported forconsumption’’ which are 
exported from Canada in the same condition 


as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 
guage, imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 
clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
only those released for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then they 
enter neither the import statistics nor the 
re-export statistics. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
are received, providing that this is not less 
than the cost of production at the time of 
shipment plus a fair profit. These values 
therefore exclude all costs of transporting the 
goods to Canada,as well as any export duties 
or import duties which must be paid on them; 
they represent only the cost of the goods 
alone, f.o.b. original point of shipment to 
Canada. While the customs values assigned 
to imports occasionally differ from those on 
which actual payment for the goods is made, 
nevertheless in most cases the customs value 
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corresponds to the invoice value. In cases 
where goods are invoiced in a currency other 
than Canadian dollars, that currency is con- 
verted to Canadian dollars at exchange rates 
authorized by law and orders-in-council. 


(5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
are credited to the country to which they are 
consigned, whether or not that country pos- 
sesses a seaboard. The country of consign- 
ment is that country to which goods exported 
from Canada are, at the time of export, in- 
tended to pass without interruption of transit 
save in the course of trans-shipment from one 
means of conveyance to another. 


Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are the 
countries from which the goods have come 
without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such 
cases the second country would be the coun- 
try of consignment to which the goods would 
be credited. 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 


trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been processed at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period. Actual com- 
modity movements lead by a few days (but 
rarely more) the processing of the customs 
forms. However as the overall effect of this 
procedure on different months and years is 
approximately constant, the statistics gener- 
ally give an adequate picture of goods move- 
ments in given calendar periods. 


(7) Changes in Coverage of Statistics. At the 
time when Newfoundland was united with 
Canada the United States controlled, under 
leases negotiated with the United Kingdom 
during the war, certain military bases in the 
province. Goods imported into Canada by the 
United States government for use at these 
bases were given special treatment by Cana- 
dian customs authorities and at first did not 
enter Canadian import statistics. In April, 
1951, a special item established in the 
Canadian tariff provided for the duty-free 
entry into Canada of goods for the use of any 
N.A.T.O. government. This removed the need 
for special treatment of imports for the use 
of United States forces stationed at their 
Newfoundland bases, and these goods have 
since been included in import statistical item 
9196. The effect of this change on the total 
value of imports has been small; in the last 
eight months of 1951 these imports were 
valued at only approximately $1.6 million, 
and in the first six months of 1952 at only 
approximately $1.4 million. 


Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics 


Trade statistics provide a record of the movement 
of commodities across the borders of a country. This 
apparently simple statement conceals several prob- 
lems. Among the most important are, (1) What trans- 
actions should be recorded in trade statistics, and 
(2) Where, for statistical purposes, is the frontier of 
the country. The following discussion of these 
points may facilitate the interpretation of Canadian 
trade statistics. 


Trade Content 


Many of the various uses of trade statistics 
ideally require somewhat different records than 
others. For the administration of customs tariffs or 
trade controls as complete information as can be 
obtained on the physical movement of goods is desir- 
able, and complete information is also useful for 
commodity flow studies and market research. For 
such analytical purposes as balance of payments 
accounting, however, records segregating commercial 
transactions from other transactions are desirable, 
and to fit readily into accounts of national produc- 
tion and expenditure trade statistics should dis- 


tinguish between those transactions to which the 
national government is a party, and purely private 
transactions. While these purposes are not mutually 
exclusive nevertheless if all the useful distinctions 
were made the compilation and publication of trade 
statistics would become many times more expensive 
than at present. Most countries therefore compile 
and publish one main record only, usually one 
dealing with almost all commodity movements. 


Canada’s trade statistics record almost all 
movements of commodities across hér borders. For 
some purposes, therefore, the trade totals published 
need adjustment before use. Many unilateral trans- 
actions are recorded in Canadian statistics, move- 
ments of such commodities as gift parcels, settlers’ 
effects or articles for foreign diplomats in Canada. 
These are not normal commercial transactions and 
have only very indirect effects on the balance of 
payments. Such items are therefore deducted from 
the trade totals in compiling the balance of pay- 
ments. Not all such transactions can clearly be 
distinguished, however. Canadian trade statistics 
also include commodities brought into the country 
by tourists returning from abroad, a class of trans- 
action often best considered apart from commercial 
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merchandise trade (especially since the coverage of 
exports of tourist purchases is much less complete). 


On the other hand, some transactions are not 
included in merchandise trade statistics. Gold is to 
Canada an export commodity essentially no different 
than newsprint or wheat, but in common with most 
other countries Canada excludes gold from her trade 
statistics. Current coin is also excluded. Canada 
does not record as imports ships purchased by 
Canadians from foreigners for use in foreign trade, 
nor even the value of ships imported for use in 
inland or coastal trade if they are of British con- 
struction and British registry at the time of pur- 
chase. Bunker stores sold to foreign ships or air- 
craft in Canada are excluded from exports, and those 
sold to Canadian craft abroad from imports. Canada 
has not recorded as exports recent Canadian-fi- 
nanced shipments of military equipment to other 
N.A.T.O. countries, but other official contributions 
to foreign countries or international agencies con- 
tinue to be recorded. Shipments of goods to Canadian 
military forces abroad are also now excluded from 
export statistics, and Canadian-owned military 
equipment returned to Canada from imports. And no 
attempt is made in Canadian trade statistics to 
distinguish between government and private trade. 


CHART Iv 


Statistical Systems 


Trade can conveniently be recorded at two 
points. One is the national frontier, the point at 
which goods enter into or pass beyond the control 
of the national government. The other is the ‘‘cus- 
toms frontier’’, the point at which imports leave 
customs supervision or exports enter it. Records of 
the same trade compiled in these two ways will 
differ in both magnitude and timing. 


Chart III illustrates the nature of this problem. 
While all the goods which (legally) cross the nation- 
al boundary must pass under the surveillance of 
customs officials, not all the goods which leave the 
country have ever been free to circulate within the 
domestic economy. The chart distinguishes the 
following possibilities: 


(1) Goods may cross the national boundary and 
immediately (or within a few days) be 
cleared through customs for domestic use. 


(2) Goods may cross the national boundary but 
be stored in a customs warehouse under 
customs supervision. 
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(3) Goods may cross the national boundary and 
pass into a bonded processing establish- 
ment, free port, or other area where they can 
be processed, manufactured or traded under 
customs supervision. 


(4) Goods may cross the national boundary en 
route to a destination in some foreign 
country and remain under customs super- 
vision as long as they are within the 
national boundary. 


(5) Goods may be taken from a customs ware- 
house and cleared for domestic use. 


(6) Goods may be taken from a bonded proces- 
sing establishment and cleared for domestic 
use. 


(7) Goods may leave the domestic economy and 
enter a free port or bonded processing 
establishment under customs supervision. 
(This type of transaction is not common, 
and would account for only very minor 
commodity movements). 


(8) Goods may leave the domestic economy and 
immediately (or within a few days) also 
cross the national boundary. 


(9) Goods may be taken from a customs ware- 
house and cross the national boundary 
without ever having been free to enter the 
domestic economy. 


(10) Goods may be taken from a bonded proces- 
sing establishment and cross the national 
boundary (without having been free to enter 
the domestic economy in most cases). 


(11) Goods which have entered the country for 
transit cross the national boundary again 
without ever having been free to enter the 
domestic economy. 


If all trade were recorded at the national bound- 
ary imports would include the flows marked (1), (2), 
(3) and (4), and exports the flows marked (8), (9), 
(10) and (11). Records compiled at the national 
boundary are what the United Nations Statistical 
Office calls ‘‘General Trade’’ type statistics. If all 
trade were recorded at the customs boundary imports 
would include the flows marked (1), (5) and (6), and 
exports the flows marked (7) and (8). Records com- 
piled at the customs boundary are what the United 
Nations Statistical Office calls ‘‘Special Trade’’ 
type statistics. Although in practice neither ‘‘Gen- 
eral Trade’’ nor ‘‘Special Trade’’ records conform 
Strictly to this theoretical picture, nevertheless for 
any given country’s trade the totals obtained from 
‘“‘General Trade’’ records will over time always 
exceed those obtained from ‘‘Special Trade’’ records. 


In practice General Trade records usually con- 
form more closely to theoretical requirements than 
do Special Trade records. In-transit trade is normally 


excluded from General Trade records because of its 
negligible effect on the domestic economy, and the 
United Nations defines ‘‘General Trade’’ to exclude 
direct transit trade and transshipments. Records on 
this basis are easy to compile and useful especially 
to nations with a significant entrepot trade, since 
exports of domestic produce and re-exports are 
readily segregated. 


The Special Trade theory has more pitfalls, and 
more exceptions are generally made to it. One pos- 
sibility is of inflation of the trade totals through 
goods passing from the domestic economy to bonded 
processing establishments (arrow 7) then returning 
to the domestic economy (arrow 6). Although this 
type of commodity movement is unusual, neverthe- 
less to avoid this possibility only that part of (6) 
which is composed of goods originally imported is 
normally recorded. Similarly, rather than recording 
(7), that part of (10) which represents goods origi- 
nating in the domestic economy is normally reported. 
For example, if a shipment of bottles were sent from 
the domestic economy to a bonded processing estab- 
lishment (arrow 7) no export would normally be 
recorded. If the bottles were there filled with im- 
ported liquor, then when the bottled liquor was 
imported (arrow 6) the value of the liquor but not of 
the bottles would appear in imports. If, instead, the 
bottled liquor was exported (arrow 10) the value of 
the bottles but not of the liquor would appear in 
exports. Where any substantial manufacturing oper- 
ation is carried on in bond it is economically the 
same to the country as if it were carried on within 
the domestic economy. Many countries therefore 
record (8) + (10) as Special Trade exports and 
(1) + (8) + (5) as imports. The one difference always 
found between General Trade and Special Trade 
records is that the former include imports into and 
exports from warehouse, the latter do not. 


Canadian Practice 


Canada’s trade statistics correspond to modified 
Special Trade records. The imports recorded are 
those represented by arrows (1) + (5) + (6) (foreign 
content of 6 only). Both entrepot trade and bonded 
processing establishments are unimportant in Cana- 
dian trade; except in timing there is little difference 
between flows (2) and (5), and both (3) and (6) are 
very small. In 1951 the recorded value of Canada’s 
imports was $4,085 million; had our import statistics 
been recorded on a General Trade basis their value 
would have been about $4,110 million, a difference 
of only 0.6%. The effect on timing in the records is 
Slightly more important, since imports into ware- 
house are especially concentrated in the months 
when the St. Lawrence system is navigable (coal is 
very important in these imports). In the December- 
April period imports ex-warehoused normally exceed 
imports in-warehoused, the reverse is true for the 
May-November period. In the first six months of 1952 
Canada’s General Trade imports would have been 
about $1,946 million, 0.2% less than the recorded 
value of $1,950 million. 
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Exports recorded in Canadian statistics are those 
represented by arrows (8) + (10) (Canadian content 
of 10 only). Because of the unimportance of entrepot 
trade to Canada there is little difference between 
the published export totals and those which would 
be recorded under the General Trade system. In the 
first six months of 1952 the published value of 
Canada’s exports was $2,115 million; the corre- 
sponding General Trade total would have been about 
$2,118 million, a difference of only some 0.2%. 


Another aspect of the boundary question is that 
of extraterritoriality. A country may choose to regard 
shipments of goods to its troops or diplomats over- 
seas as domestic trade rather than foreign trade, 


Since such goods are consumed by its citizens and 
paid for by domestic taxation. This view is now 
taken with regard to Canadian exports, and all such 
shipments are excluded. Logically, the parallel 
treatment of imports would be to exclude shipments 
to foreign diplomats stationed in Canada and to 
foreign military forces stationed in Canada, as well 
as Canadian-owned military equipment returned to 
Canada from abroad. At present Canada includes the 
first two of these categories in imports (in statisti- 
cal items 9193 and 9196) and has excluded the latter 
only since 1950. The question of extraterritoriality 
has many other aspects, but in practice these have 
little effect on Canadian trade totals. They do render 
difficult the interpretation of any country’s trade 
statistics in terms of general principles. 


Notes Included in Preceding Issues 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume (Calendar Year 1951, P. 41). 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1951, P. 42). 
Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1951, P. 43). 

Sources of Discrepancy with Trade Statistics of Other Countries (Calendar Year 1951, P. 44). 
Valuation F.O.B. and C.I.F. (Calendar Year 1951, P. 45). 

The Index of Concentration (Calendar Year 1951, P. 45). 

Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949, P. 54). 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTIGN OF TRADE 


<a 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1948-1952 


Other 


5 ‘ il * 
Year and All United United Commonwealth 2 Latin 1 
Suerte Soames Benes Pinedou Newfoundland and Europe nmeriea Others 
Ireland 
T 
Domestic Exports 

f $7000 $7000 =| ~—S—«S°000 $7000 $7000 $000 g000 | $000 
1O4Be le ees A 3,075, 438 1,500, 987 686,914 55,055 235, 386 316, 832 123,749 106, 515 
OAC pans 0. ee 2,992,961 1,503, 459 704, 958 9, 229 300, 838 228, 008 125, 623 120, 849 
LOS Mesa eee: 3, 118, 387 2,020, 988 469,910 = 198, 501 190, 428 143, 427 95, 133 
ING aHilt hak oes ete oe 3,914, 460 2, 297, 675 631, 461 ~ 261,857 345,977 208, 024 169, 457 
ICY ined aa es 1Q 672, 022 312, 333 175, 790 9, 448 52,402 72, 364 26, 159 23,525 
2Q 728,096 333, 716 183, 580 14,092 72,474 71,593 33,038 19, 605 
3Q 758,032 394, 887 156, 788 16,572 64, 261 78,552 28, 889 18,084 
4Q 917, 288 460,051 170, 758 14,943 96, 249 94, 323 35, 664 45, 300 
1040 ene ae 1Q 658,311 345, 150 139, 435 9, 229 68, 179 43, 103 26,442 De US 
2 765, 806 345, 709 196, 170 = 90,421 71, 210 36,631 25,665 
3Q 721, 408 333, 444 190, 385 = 75,654 57,818 29, 279 34, 831 
4Q 846, 936 479, 155 178, 967 = 66, 584 55,879 Bi) iil 33, 080 
Ob Omen ee 1Q 648, 853 414, 008 109, 101 - 41,625 34, 846 Dil, DUS 28, 070 
2Q 781,761 490,941 126, 816 = 59, 367 39, 336 39,610 25, 690 
3Q 789, 903 528, 133 108, 152 = 44, 158 47,061 40, 894 21, 508 
4Q 897, 857 587, 906 125,841 == 53, 350 69,185 41,709 19, 865 
19 Silence eee ee 1Q 809, 208 529, 586 113, 294 = 54, 140 43, 345 36,692 32, 148 
2Q 931,042 580, 250 140, 229 = 59,153 63, 227 43,057 45, 116 
3Q 1,044, 316 581, 495 192, 346 = 63, 774 113,902 52, 254 35, 045 
4Q 1,129, 897 606, 333 185,092 = 79, 800 125, 503 76,021 57, 148 
Barada lk 987, 202 541, 847 154, 635 a 84, 454 80,074 78,491 47, 700 
2Q L_ 1, 102, 420 L 571, 460 239, 340 = 73,455 101, 396 69, 336 46,933 

Total Exports 

$7000 ~~ | «$000 $7000 $7000 =| ~—S—« $000 i? $7000 =| ~~ $’000 $7000 
3, 110,029 1,522, 185 688, $97 56,428 287, 110 318, 192 125, 119 112, 299 
¢ 3,022, 453 1,524, 024 709, 261 9,554 302, 042 229, 599 126, 368 121, 603 
O50 eee eee 3, 157,073 2, 050, 480 472, 536 = 199,982 191, 833 146, 619 95, 642 
3,963, 384 2,333,912 635, 721 = 264, 300 347, 362 208,947 173, 142 
IGA Beet ee a ae 1Q 680, 280 317, 260 176,072 9,698 52,766 72,825 26, 504 22,994 
2Q 738, 585 339, 054 183, 968 14,472 72,797 71,931 33, 383 22,994 
3Q 766,034 400, 800 157, 322 16,913 64, 555 78,790 299913 18, 442 
4Q 925, 130 465, 070 171, 334 15, 344 96,992 94,647 36,033 45,710 
WSS) be cospececepcecosare 1Q 665, 155 349, 797 139, 860 9,554 68,415 43,403 26, 621 27, 505 
2Q 7173, 274 350, 708 197,512 = 90, 726 71,678 35, 855 25, 785 
3Q 128,572 338, 382 191, 788 = 75,969 58,079 29, 407 34, 947 
4Q 855, 452 485, 136 180, 102 = 66,932 56, 439 33,475 33, 367 
O50 vere ce 1Q 657, 005 420, 446 109, 892 = 41,890 35,174 21, 396 28, 208 
2Q 791, 101 496, 541 127, 258 | = 59, 606 39, 738 42, 140 25, 818 
3Q 800, 105 536, 698 108, 695 - 44, 608 47, 347 41,115 21, 642 
4Q 908, 861 596,774 126,691 = 53,878 69,575 41, 968 19,975 
iS Ei bere eee ee 1Q 819,618 538, 549 113,591 = 54, 387 43,594 36, 838 32, 659 
2 943,012 588, 343 140, 589 = 59,750 $3,542 43, 281 47, 508 
3Q 1,055,576 590, 260 193, 526 = 69, 345 114, 233 52,535 35, 677 
4Q 1, 145, 179 616, 760 188,015 ~ 80,818 125, 993 76, 293 57, 299 
1952 one eeeeeesessecen 1Q 1,000,021 551,664 155, 675 _ 85,602 80,491 78,696 47, 893 
2Q 1,114, 738 580, 436 240,545 = 74,021 101, 906 70,310 47, 521 


as Only those countries in the Commonwealth 
with ‘‘Others’’ in 1948, although this country was in 


in 1952 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. Therefore Palestine is included 
the Commonwealth for most of that year, 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1948-1952 — Concluded 


Other 
Year and All United United Commonwealth ti 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom | Newfoundland and Europe ners Others * 
Ireland 
Imports 

$7000 $7000 $°000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
SV) Se eae eae ee 2,636,945 1,805,763 299, 502 11,091 193, 472 Te O82 221, 260 34, 475 
IQEC Ree ee HG, AOI 1,951, 860 307, 450 918 185,361 84, 363 192,022 38,733 
HOS Omeeecd ea Aats esse 3, 174, 253 2,130,476 404, 213 = 241,559 103, 123 213, 548 81, 334 
(OS 4, 084, 856 2,812,927 420,985 = 306, 889 ite, UD 273, 692 93, 251 
ISOS Se Sees 1Q 585, 295 425, 122 61,062 1,872 20,635 10,815 48,763 8,025 
2Q 684,781 459, 346 78,068 1, 495 59,050 17, 244 58, 309 11, 259 
3Q 653, 267 438, 266 78,162 3,941 50, 227 15,261 60,195 7,215 
4Q 713,603 483, 029 82, 210 3,783 54,560 283, 053 53,993 7,985 
ROA QR, 620.0 ae 1Q 665, 708 482,570 76, 666 913 STS 20,105 41,856 5,863 
2Q 743, 668 525, 210 86,540 = 53, 680 24,598 44,595 8,037 
3Q 664, 550 451,801 77, 498 = 47, 219 18,796 48,786 10, 451 
4Q 687, 281 481, 280 65,737 = 47, 232 20, 854 56,785 14, 382 
TOS OBeerioeiecceh Pala) 649, 474 458,514 84, 235 = 36, 287 17,977 41,187 11, 293 
2Q 803,577 546,032 102, 942 = 60, 783 23,611 Smoot Dit, Se 
3Q 806, 429 520, 553 103, 187 = 67, 341 25,941 65, 372 24,034 
4Q 914,774 605, 377 113, 849 = 77, 148 35, 593 58,122 24, 685 
iC Si hee eee eee 1Q 943, 858 678, 058 92, 141 = 61,978 30, 108 $1,504 20,068 
2Q 1, 158, 529 793,049 132, 465 = 85, 210 49, 218 72, 309 26, 278 
3Q 1,039,614 675, 803 110,909 ~ 106, 703 50, 513 68,630 27,057 
4Q 942, 855 665,017 85, 469 = 52, 998 ATMOS 71, 249 19,848 
ODO eo ee 1Q 916,119 693,991 68, 248 = 41,953 32, 599 65, 161 14, 167 
2Q 1,034, 230 763, 305 93,172 = 50, 121 are 806 | 71,669 17, 654 

Trade Balance 

$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
+473, 083 - 283,578 +389, 195 +45, 336 + 93,638 +246, 810 -96, 142 +717, 824 
+261, 246 - 427, 836 +401, 811 + 8,636 +116, 181 +145, 236 -65, 653 +82, 870 
- 17, 180 - 80,016 + 68,323 = 41,577 + 88,710 -66, 930 +14, 308 
- 121, 472 -479,015 +214, 736 = 42,589 +170, 250 -64, 746 +79, 891 
194 Saeers eee 1Q + 94,985 - 107, 862 +115,010 & WOE 3, WB 62,010 -22, 258 +17, 128 
2Q + 53,804 - 120, 291 +105, 900 +12,978 13, 747 54,687 - 24,941 +11, 725 
3Q +112, 767 - 37,466 + 79, 160 ee 2) 14, 328 63, 529 -30, 983 TS Pe 
4Q +211, 528 - 17,959 + 89,124 +11, 561 42,432 66, 584 - 17, 960 +37, 745 
OAC) alee eae re 1Q - 553 on, ye + 63, 194 + 8,636 30,685 23, 298 =i e235 +21, 641 
2Q + 29,606 -175,501 +110, 962 37, 046 47,080 S Up rete +17, 748 
3Q + 64,022 - 123, 419 +114, 290 28, 750 39, 283 - 19, 379 +24, 496 
4Q +168, 172 + 3,856 +113, 365 19, 700 35,575 - 23, 309 +18,985 
NOS Ope treo nwtviee 1Q te SB 38, 068 + 25,657 5,603 17, 196 = One +16,915 
2Q 12,475 49, 491 24,316 il, ee 16,127 - 6,747 + 4,496 
3Q 6, 324 16, 145 5,508 DP). TES 21, 406 - 24, 257 - 2,392 
4Q 5,913 8,603 12, 842 23, 269 33,981 -16, 154 Seer 10 
HO Sule t Goss 1Q -124, 240 - 139, 509 + 21, 449 7,590 13, 486 - 24, 666 +12, 590 
2Q - 215,517 - 204, 706 tS, Led: 25, 460 14, 324 - 29,029 +21, 230 
3Q + 15,962 - 85,543 se GY Gilt 37, 358 63,720 - 16,095 + 8,620 
4Q +202, 323 EE 49NooT +102, 546 27, 820 78,720 + 5,044 +37, 451 
‘ee 1Q + 83,902 - 142, 328 + 87,428 + 43,649 47, 892 +13, 535 +33, 726 
2Q + 80,508 - 183, 370 +147, 373 + 23,900 64, 100 - 1,360 +29, 885 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1952 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this 


with ‘‘Others’’ in 1948, although this country was in the Commonwealth for most of that year. 


table. Therefore Palestine is included 
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TABLE II. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
Country jie al 
Jan.— June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June aie Jan, — June 
$’000 | $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North America: 
Newfoundland 9, 2294 = os = = <= = 
United States 690, &60 812, 599 904, 949 1,116,038 1, 109, 846 1, 187, 829 Lebo ood 
VAS Ras sce cctene ee RP nee Pe sit eno eee 501 507 436 523 446 1,818 554 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 585 623 498 963 534 652 633 
ETO NGELTIC ays cure eee ye pc eeeiins iaredan neler esap antennae set 9 li PES} etal 78 128 96 
Gommonw ealth Gountries a ere se cee cewcnecncccrtverers ese 9, 229 = - _ <= a = 
PROTVOUS TOO UM Caen sec cores eeameasae sereeesttees cere sereneeene 691, 955 813, 746 905, 907 i albiliyes 4a) 1,110, 905 1,190, 425 1,114, 590 
Total, North Ameria .-2cs<csecsnetesassoe--egeee ae eseeetecaee 701,184 813, 746 905,907 | 1,117,235 | 1,110, 905 1,190,425 | 1,114,590 
Central America and Antilles: 
s EEN Ld TDUTOF7 Meee se Sor RE RR SA eR AE eS CIES OPA 1,544 1, 455 1,536 1, 798 1, 895 1, 486 
British Honduras 346 PAPA 204 287 240 332 borg) 
RNA OTE SS e bee create aeaecs sven nests eettesns svete csacesvoneneroereetees 1, 240 1,028 1013 924 1,081 1,055 1,218 
PRAM COS Bic. xc eee ee cea esa arcs accor cites ges. cbs Ra nomenere ne 2,745 2, 268 1, 698 1, 276 2, 140 2,444 2,048 
PUTO DY dao cc tonne eons eae susweruhi sce tun neoevoes savin exe otras eee neato 4,420 4,613 3,734 335 ka! 4, 486 aia 6,036 
Leeward and Windward Islands:..........:-22f..-.-sesss-nereoree 2,473 2,042 1,630 Ooo: 1, 999 PA PRY PPA tat 
Crussgrlinhg Ra letzte 5 0) 0} 2K( 8). Boge hee eran rereearetsecs ra cesseo-enst bho 6,812 5; ols 3,810 3,666 4,562 5, 388 SE tS)! 
PANETT CAT VLU CIM AMCIS: occa eeeeeretss este ueccessras oxeewencr nunc 65 61 69 87 105 76 87 
ROS Heid Cares Sategess Conaren cone eede Uresmceribe serve suesece 869 990 1,078 1,234 988 Lise 1,360 
6,525 7, 866 7, 881 10, 124 9,356 11,068 13, 630 
Dominican Républic 973 rea i292 1, 662 1, 849 PPO 2, 604 
E] Salvador 423 504 620 847 945 1,057 1,421 
French West Indies 25 45 nif 32 19 vai 26 
Guatemala 663 1,034 We alias 1, 228 1,223 1,142 1, 090 
Haiti 842 760 1,138 ls ewes) Healt 1, 467 2,114 
Honduras 369 309 22m 386 3, 168 407 513 
MCMC OS pas crs cocrc ees ov encsceawaclesnle nanan sean veestuimerwnscacaseanaeavane 7,379 8,032 7,064 10, 560 LOO 13 .832453 20, 624 
Netherlamds tAnUUILES: < cerceseenserrermemnccn essen vet ananeeess 1,048 955 3, 094 1,067 1,000 834 955 
RKO (GUAT ee Rta eae a 8 ete o arnt ohnsAUS aadene Reco SeerEC 350 288 414 342 533 564 690 
TIA ee us Ge cea novdea oe eet ccee ees aun pee he ide daide eee eee op Dem ee ST 10,054 BP DNS: 3, 881 5 aos 3, 245 PBA KS) 5, 370 
IS) DESEO) SHUG Ohana angsa cane ceeCBArAR naateeoRanaesaauss) Gtascantea Saee 2,058 3, 904 4, 282 3, 361 3,889 4, 231 3,605 
Commonwealth Countries 20,110 17, 260 13,545 13,032 16, 305 19,073 19,072 
PROM LE DU OUMUNNCS ee eneeweeceracstee ees eereees eaysesetesedeaee 31, 643 29,547 32, 524 37, 443 38, 999 45, 303 54, 137 
Total, Central America and Antilles .................... oy ey Gs} 46, 807 46, 069 50,475 55, 304 64,376 73, 209 
South America: 
Bri tishiG Wiens siete teach ons. cee ee ee ee ee 3, 306 2, 370 D132 1,920 2, 292 3,016 2, 843 
Padidand islands 82. <a. scnasta aac ee 6 1 2 1 2 2 2 
PAU BC MIGUTIA dues sets accesses aces canee ester socuuc ncaa evess eranee re Gear 1, 632 1, 270 8,614 4,746 2, 654 6,229 3,819 
ISK) Ni Ke heres eh aoe Cuneo aimee, MORON Riera Whar Te Ce, 671 1237 264 2,003 1, 656 1, 828 3, 966 
9, 121 8, 138 4,724 11,082 14, 082 39,602 49,934 
yale) 1,914 994 5,870 PA Bi oie 11, 384 4,098 
4,474 3h lashes 6, 259 8, 547 6, 852 5,459 6, 217 
925 802 464 968 1,418 1,.295 1,097 
122 7 4 1 2 2 2 
55 78 29 81 56 ta 60 
Sok 3,319 1,517 Zhe, PPR 2, 403 2, Gol 8, 260 
386 574 505 358 55S 381 634 
Uruguay 1, 315 967 607 Neti AES 4,595 2, 166 
Venezuela 10, 982 16, 707 12, 585 12,872 12,002 14, 980 19, 297 
Sole, 5, 683 De le, 1,921 Pe PAP) 3,018 2, 843 
ELOTCLEM GC OUNUMES a. wb, vances eee ott oi 35, 135 38,549 36, 564 50, 066 46,319 88,516 99, 549 
otal SouthsAmerica, screen deer ae eo ce 38,447 44, 232 38, 696 51, 987 48, 611 91,534 102,392 


1. January to March only. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE II. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 
Country 
Jan,— June July ~Dec. | Jan, —June [ sus — vee, Jan, —June eons Jan. — June 
$000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 87000 
North-Western Europe: 
United Kingdom............ 335, 604 369, 352 235, 917 233, 993 253, 523 377, 938 393, 976 
ean re Serna i Me Soto 2, 883 823 1,472 897 1,007 1, 159 2,726 
Bel wim and Wux em) OUTE ssc. sefes seeks cscscsesete ts 20, 283 36, 242 20, 233 46,118 33,443 61, 014 40,809 
VSI RTE cate e-card eR 2 en 572 498 425 1, 254 4, 333 3,851 
FE TCUC CRMC MM Mn Cea ete Ree ctr 2 22, 816 13, 188 9,745 8, 658 13, 390 33,148 30, 879 
ACHING AW ES UCI wes ararastencccausssevaaseccscciceuesecacedebeaestestes 17,493 5,958 3, 411 5, 462 8, 560 28, 468 17, 642 
Mie BIN Clery eatin wt ecto eae tine Raaken cqianine tates cuando seas eencvave caves ck 692 Bin 395 452 319 381 544 
TORSUESING As cine See Aenea 3, 986 5,066 §, 7,099 8, 033 12, 888 10, 492 
INSU ETSY NGG Sooke Rh ome cr el eee ceca cate oy ene eRe 6,916 6, 843 5, 085 3,532 4,598 21,593 12, 623 
INIANIEIRYS ogee case Saeo) badeecison seus socaconer socaascomreasaecngeia Bo IBea ICES 8, 843 12,893 eel 11, 767 11, 706 20, 492 20,013 
Sy elle eee ee eet ae ee ee ont, 2,525 2, 991 1, 860 2, 390 1, 706 10, 419 6, 751 
FS AUR HE OY Ne ote nor ence ieee NR cere ee eee 13, 736 18, 545 8,320 LSE a5 8,714 16, 631 10, 655 
Commonwealth Countries ........cccecescceecssseeseceeeseeesees 335, 604 369, 351 235, 917 233, 993 253,029 377, 938 393,976 
POOR NEG OUD CS oiece cae saeceen fee one «= eee weep ercsee cus Opes alt OS ie 64, 398 104, 914 92,730 210,525 157, 186 
Total, North-Western Europe...............-...0::.08: 438,315 472,523 300, 315 338, 907 346, 253 588,463 551,162 
Southern Europe: 
OTE IO BO Teme ee Mace dc ee rs saphena acaaboees 267 69 96 233 312 336 249 
I If eR RD Bir Rat, et a ie cee MN Sok) Dirt See ey 2,054 1, 851 1, 881 2,799 144 2,006 1,594 
FET CO ar eae at ations colon best ac op dee getivia a bpayaudaanstuebiawe tees aue de 1,063 1,502 941 892 1 9or 752 1,588 
TRANNY ck cage eee geen oe enn ee Oe ere 5,891 6, 676 4, 847 10, 629 15,448 33,315 25, 914 
TE GA TDREGN 2 5 che antesetee eee ORC Seeoe ROCA CE EE EEE ee APEE AOAC EEE 5,500 2,905 o,080 2, 606 2, 243 2,422 1,702 
PZ ORESMANICE NaC CIR caeonde nexus aeadetaeacivesenadeeltanee oneessnascs 41 60 100 110 110 149 132 
(SYOVENH thes <peciea- ce pocsee een Rance eee ee Ses Zane Ber aoe Ne cree Pen re 156 ao 3, 609 2, 033 474 268 2, 309 
Somimonwealeh COUNMUC Sees csr ccc. sees ceseeeeeee os ace PAGAN) LRA 1,978 3,031 455 2,343 1,842 
LOLeT ENC OUMUNG Gor, oct tee ce ere keane eee eeessads tee 12,650 11, 425 12533 16,269 20, 226 36,906 31,645 
Mota SOUMErN EUPO PE 25. cccieieccee nce ns esceocenesececeeses 14,970 13,346 14,511 19, 300 20, 681 39,249 33,487 
Eastern Europe: 
PATA Serato d Sav ace es wo: ors cone an sett atcca re fesctetcbes 0 0 0 2 x 1 = 
FEU AT cl nee ee ee acct es, PIN oct in Ryo ae e 50 229 146 69 7 1 e 
Czechoslovakia 1,939 1,091 876 1,303 290 202 178 
FS LOMA sees eM See he oe eR Bas Aiters as 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 eR ON F200 Ne G5 rae a pet esc aR SRA cee REE eee ace een 365 242 386 214 610 2,019 WA fay 
Germany MIsaStehlne eter ee etre re Oe ee a 2 2 2 2 2 0 
ANDELS LL Vier motos ecco s see anos ass seeecen i seawac ch cccacinsc Mopeeacceasececewt 66 a 62 24 24 6 58 
LUNG Ca sense ae es 2a RCL Cee Calis phiecswidddevedestten tacaaansvelsat 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Msi Gi Wann eee eee fe, ee Oo et ecco se csihacs sa 0 ae mB 1 0 0 0 
TIO VATIG Ws ee ee eee tik eT, cs Gees awe 254 1, 691 1, 202 230 83 11 8 
IEG OOEVIVER TL es eee oes gre Seer ecaseacarsh.oenlae reese: oa 267 86 36 3 8 43 
RR CUGUEM (RUSS 12 eee get ie Beene mee cele eee 31 62 sal 65 7 a & 
BY O SNA Wat emcee cc cslona cer ceteearerete ace ou cat coivuadeteweaeisenvs tees 161 3 598 220 625 2,114 Tas 0 
MOtal, AS TOMNuE ULOP Oxeceseciew teins so-we- nse Siyanss <deceesss 2,938 4,164 3,473 2,162 1, 449 4, 861 3, 132 
Middle Fast: 
33 24 af 24 17 8 SLA) 
24 113} yi 18 23 11 91 
Peal 821 503 | 372 712 702 1,085 
3, 865 897 PSPS) 877 173 1,693 2,140 
30 12 27 27 60 138 36 
1, 330 10, 657 585 408 582 418 409 
341 131 46 24 242 820 238 
5,300 7,409 7,370 4,756 5, 697 6,119 6,969 
0 92 0 184 4B 3 6 
152 59 43 3 715 996 1 
11 0 372 2 191 1, 838 443 
Peale 
2, 828 450 526 936 2, 149 4, 887 319 
2,904 ialoalye 1, 534 2, 210 1, 766 1,196 PG) 
Cammonwealth Countries): .se-...1.e8 eects 57 37 64 41 40 19 210 
PONE U SAS OUNLTL OS Sen cccc scicsece cate soso evnsenncedeussaceresestore 19,081 31, 745 13, 845 9,799 12, 246 18, 812 16, 591 
Total, Middle Kast 19, 138 31, 78 13, 909 9, 840 12, 286 18, 831 16, 801 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Western. 
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TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


1. Less than $500.00. 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
Country i wi 
Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan, —June 
$’000 $’U00 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Other Asia: 
EIEN AI) cece necator Racer Sate OP eae or res iio Sonate Oa 1h, BAS 834 3,852 501 1, 636 1, 834 4,117 
NAGA yooh oe eee ec croc e- Sateen eee res, woe seseue ee enters 41, 637 30, 914 14, 629 16, 891 PUPA, PASY? 13,475 30, 566 
JOM GTSH EN 9 ar geee tee acne Beeenis ae car oes Aeorcerne ree rco ACE neecK ea cSeG 9, 630 8,467 6, 363 2,318 2, 876 1,610 8, 302 
Hledera thompOL Malaya anc rcccs-e cnc neetess-ccsessstcraserceaeerence 3, 168 2, 269 AnOON 1, 440 4,420 6,376 5, 166 
1B (Oy A og Glo) 4 Feaee op een seep ae re ace erence Denes ee POs okO OE 4,139 5,960 3,764 4, 240 4,220 Ole ene 
@thersBritisin Mast lnddlesuee..sesesrss teeter eee. 1 1 24 8 al a 4 
Afghanistan 2 2 49 3 16 81 91 
MPRA TIVEA so cena acne ook ot Se czmce veo uee a eee co vee deter omer gases ars 49 5 6 24 a 242 547 
GUT INLeipe caer ee ee sees oe OI eee aes er oun aha g te aeansetecle aes ae 8,021 5, 786 i, Bulg 540 90 277 LP 
French Fast Indies 140 7 24 45 130 93 156 
ATG GCS 1a «esse kee -vs hese ugeenee sea che vee scune ven cuanereus yee Mepseateeees 2,935 1,705 1, 868 1,184 2,641 2, 586 5, 204 
2,079 Sn lou. 11,475 9,058 35, 729 37, 247 41, 334 
19 214 1, 103 40 94 119 157 
SMebAb yep adhakekoueree ees eau rere geeeers ener eee eae ea 5,972 8,011 6, 209 4,620 8, 107 eel tipster! 
PIOTCULUES CASIO ric. rears coe sateen nee eee Reet 53) 9 54 49 30 77 i70 
CSE WOO Abbot bene ee ae Re RRR co Cee EEC RE Dec acre co COL FEN CLGEY 364 388 735 465 852 1,526 810 
GommonwealthyC omnis: cecscccecer-e eee sarees eae 59,901 48,444 Seon 25, 400 35,414 31, 108 Sooss 
FRONTS TRG OUNUTC Siren seer tent eee eee eae 19,735 19,941 23,041 16, 028 47,728 49,736 56, 346 
Otali Omer ASA: scence eee oe eee eee 79, 636 68,385 54,328 41,428 83, 142 80, 844 109, 879 
Other Africa: 
BTiS eras LaAtr Cal wry neren snare sce eee ere eames 993 737 335 514 529 915 558 
Northern Rhodesia 305 248 120 275 109 172 325 
Southern Rhodesia 12570 1,095 484 718 948 eA 1, 787 
ADTONNO fas OCU WAT Cairn nennnnn onan ee eae 40, 667 37, 046 22, 863 19, 698 23, 182 29,554 30, 659 
Oidaiepe iehalaks i Slogny WGOCG, cancrcacesnscceaseasneeeoeneoera coe 5 10 3 2 1 26 1 
AS EUTTA DY Baits ee ccc eer a e  neea aE  re a D 6 10 2 14 12 5 
GOV C OAS Ue wees at cena cece ce ese eens et ae 759 730 286 295 494 486 169 
IND: OTIS, .2. celiac heveasre rea eee meee scan stacvetisteranamitedtss tans 908 160 105 142 236 560 365 
SSL Myre Ter © OL recreates eee ee een ene a ee eres i ene 159 144 131 88 113 87 107 
Other British West Africa .....s.ccscscsssssssesesesessseeeeeeen 0 = L 0 0 1 0 
Belgica na@ ONG Oi ceserc. see eoeeer cece eae eens eat 1, 266 1, 193 TPA 1, 750 17383 h 2,487 4,066 
| even (Ye) obey Wa ee Rl nae peer pee ee cece LRECiar cmap onc ee AOE ReR OES EECASS 1, 904 339 Tey ore 753 i PARe 5,475 2, 650 
MG UDOT eis saan tees eR scp eee ON ae ee TO en eee 75 44 50 59 1, 239 134 147 
MAGG CaS CAT er ccrncsc savscsen-ceatave suerte seo etre ote tae aceon 54 (3 15 42 21 81 51 
MOTO C COR tate cx ctasstececte pero Reece censor A eat ae 595 673 930 770 837 2,544 3,329 
PORLUBUCS Cm AINUC diem ocar eter ecencry aes ee eee eee 1, 790 1, 814 1,095 1,607 1,630 i esha 1, 028 
Canary ISIaMds irececceteoce ce secre tocar eee 29 20 66 LG 8 99 5 
SD 2NU SIAM Cee sence emcee ter eons) eee eR 10 85 55 tl 66 a 33 
CSommonwealthiGountn leSmmemeesceeee sees eee 45, 369 40,174 24, 336 Pain TES 25,626 33,033 33, 976 
BLORehen® C OUNUIC Suerceee deren stress eee eee eee BON 4,343 4,167 5, 156 6,906 12,025 11, 309 
Total YOther Atri cases tecccces or seceec te eae ee 51,090 44,517 28,503 26, 891 32,532 45,558 45, 285 
Oceania: 
US UPL eae cs corte oe ce een ran nee AS eee ty ee 16, 639 18, 724 16,431 19,015 19,423 29, 656 24,882 
NeW Zealand esc cecassetereeeceteeteconees crete hess aati aeces 6,529 7, 960 4, 839 6, 144 5,389 16, 368 10,911 
EM erate acta cons echen shares enety eee eee a 362 236 155 719 237 565 76 
OCH emu S N© Cea mines serene ee ee ene eee 15 46 3 12 1 5 70 
ForeviChy OG ea nia tan 5 ereneen reece Ha eee er eer ey 126 169 §19 218 318 308 260 
Ve ls 129 8 dere ce area pease Ree AEE Poa Or eae Eee ee ee Sees 3,371 4,940 2, 848 3, 982 3,354 3,064 3, 380 
UDLted! States: Oceaniay cece cceers tr sso eee 104 78 116 89 87 104 105 
Commonwealthi€ ountiies.e. ----7- tee 23, 545 26, 966 21,428 25, 250 25,127 46,593 35, 940 
HOreleni@ountrics, <<a eet; eas en eae 3,601 ‘5, 186 3,484 4,287 3,158 3,477 3,744 
Motaly Oceania weet een cea. ee 27,146 32,152 24, 912 29,537 28, 885 50, 070 39, 684 
Total, Commonwealth Countries...............000.000000c0000 499, 44% 506,523 330, 687 324,402 358, 783 513, 624 541, 393 
Total, United States and Dependencies....................... 696, 958 822, 089 912,701 | 1,124,079] 1,117,727 | 1,197,121] 1,121, 087 
Total, All Countries 1,424,617 | 1,568,344 | 1,430,624 | 1,687,763 | 1,740,248] 2,174,212] 2,089, 622 
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TABLE Ill. Direction of Trade — Imports 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Country ai 
Jan. — June |} July — Dec.| Jan. — June | July — Dec. [san. — June | July — Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
North America: 
918h = = = <5 Pe. 
1, 008, 779 943, 081 1, 004, 546 D2 5 9SOM el Ll LOT doa ZO 
344 874 550 426 502 981 
Sta eDren ATG eM GUC ON Socccacatsccosavccveseoovtessrcacoucccccsssexe 7 5 7 10 uf 18 
Greenland 0 0 0 0 0 0 
GomMOnWeAlLHsCOUNUICS: 5...scncsscsetosseroesvevavevacsveve 918 — = as = = 
FLOTELEM COUNUICS ....cesetcssczcssseassonssereascereneovevesoncusns 1, 009, 130 943, 960 1,005, 103 1, 126, 367 1, 471, 617 1, 342, 819 
Motal SNOrthyAMeriC a vs.c-.c<cscc. sncasoecssechseqesse0 casedoseove 1, 010, 048 943,960 | 1,005,103 | 1,126,367 | 1,471,617 | 1,342,819 
Central America and Antilles: 
SOLU UGA ce ccrnse cove scat ex sacessvscodsvncsteaedsce sudccaccveuceeCosesssevesasse’ 76 68 26 61 44 38 
PSPLEUS NUON GUNAS acse.ssseccchcevesaeccsteeesusesaseseravcevevsiseversuces 201 94 29 416 403 55 
SAN AMESS aoe maces eecavecsvevsasceseer cesesscig cute cavens svotaccavacecsee cesses 497 321 259 273 162 184 
BARD ACO Gammetesegs tatcas csetscccstsecesnasezescccacusapise ates scecesieseeczss 2, 342 4, 738 3,914 6, 143 7, 195 6, 234 
AeA TIN OU CA Me cece ee see sue c cee seev even aveee ax via sasevaoueta se Succueneasacuete TEMES 8, 844 6, 676 12, 404 1, 769 10, 272 
Leeward and Windward Islands ..........cessscccssserseeseeees 139 158 171 224 425 Sal 
Bini dadandad ODA gO: ..sccscatscmcntererenccoccccecsbescecerereeesec 8,072 6, 503 7,270 7,935 7, 508 7,574 
American Virgin Islands 3 uli 8 4 164 2) 
(WOSTAMRICA, aevtcin-cidcuccsevsstee costars wccaccedssenseccdecesessestessaees 1, 287 832 1, 400 1,978 4,032 4, 753 
CU Beret ce occ ec ev crac can ce cecacisuovauvensesveneacesvedscavsecsesevszs 3, 450 Sy ldz 1, 944 2, 190 oA NY 5, 556 
PNOMIUNTCAMBRECDUDI TL Cyreccescsessscesercrancccses cucctcceessocecaiscsesee 3, 241 581 656 524 686 440 
HAM Saliven dl Olaieccsetny ccsevessevscecsenescseestceesssedeu sca<yinseysssesesesc 699 305 341 507 875 308 
2 96 2 0 z 0 
2, 253 3, 490 2,472 3, 309 2,913 1,705 
480 546 857 912 tion 1.283 
2; 853 4, 133 2,654 2,967 2125 1,902 
7, 880 17, 614 13, 576 19, 398 10, 956 7,057 
523 3, 190 4, 884 12, 452 By ee) 5, 287 
53 126 200 139 350 246 
Ie RYT cL MN po ane COMIC hen sasysesase aber dennenvnbecs 1, 238 1, 334 3, 174 2,304 1, 414 2,078 
FANLETLOMRC Ole srssenerivcwcsevecsstcarecsccctrsavsevosessers cavasvessscsescses 362 161 11 819 488 788 
Commonweal thy COUNtrI eS! cces.cesccesssscasecatscceceenceesses 19,060 20725 18, 346 27, 456 23, 486 24, 888 
FIONCVENNG OUNCES a. ccsrtvetesssoctversvoctsvesstcescecceceretesseses 24, 350 35, 581 SHA, OAM 47, 504 34, 039 31, 405 
Total, Central America and Antilles.................... 43,410 56,306 50, 623 74, 960 57,525 56, 293 
South America: 
British Guiana i, 252 15, 103 is eal 14, 618 7,482 17, 543 
Falkland Islands 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Argentina .... 2, 049 Lado. 2,946 7,967 10, 566 3, 389 
ES OUT VS eercnceceneste stron co cseccaeeiivestectonevsccvsedyasscysuccesuaccescuve 37 QO L2 1, 197 1, 245 1,082 766 
9,203 11, 960 11, 405 16, 773 20, 134 20, 493 
381 217 229 1, 124 1, 346 807 
4,940 7, 648 Do 8,031 6, 198 6, 865 
417 720 577 896 1,010 1,428 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
129 245 186 164 243 100 
1, 470 995 2,086 1, 875 3, 599 1,989 
205 111 0 228 363 778 
REY Io UAV Mere tae Ce T AS coeo ccs acnvacacecnsceSuoneeacsassussnecicvsseceseeses 281 788 682 2,088 Seok 451 
Venezuela 44, 109 47, 588 38, 161 49, 103 58, 455 78, 263 
COMMON WeALE COUNTIES occ .ccccccscecccscssevecssccascvsessess 7, 252 15, 103 hy volley 14, 618 7, 482 17, 543 
TORCUS HEC OUNULCS tear ccarecaacssacsasssceptonecesseencecsanecosses 63, 231 73,559 62, 780 89, 494 106, 297 115, 328 
Total, South America ......scssccsssssssssssssssssessesecsessssee 70,483 88, 662 69, 897 104, 112 113, 795 132, 871 


1, January to March only. 
2. Less than $500.00. 


45 


1, 457, 798 
1, 125 

25 

0 


1, 458, 948 
1, 458, 948 


424 
60, 130 


8, 687 
99,009 


107, 696 
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Country 


North-Western Europe: 
United Kingdom .......-...-...-.- 
NUS UD Bick covsertacatceses<esnersssevenerce 
Belgium and Luxembourg ... 


DIG TIMAT IK ev ecss cqene=¥-cesncpeaceneencwess 
BIANCO cecectsveceus ces ger-earaacsovernene 
Germany, Western................. 


Iceland 
Ireland 


Cominonwealth Countries 


Foreign Countries ........... 
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Total, North-Western Europe ................000...c0000+ 


Southern Europe: 


CTT AUG Alvarracivereeernestee cee Pho 


FORGUP tere se resect -cevectecrtccrecse 


Azores and Madeira 


Eastern Europe: 


PAS DID Bite coset cee ce ee 


Arabia 


Jan.— June 


Commonwealth Countries 
Foreign Countries 
Total, Middle East 


1, Included with Germany, Western, 


2. Less than $500.00. 


$’000 


163, 215 
132 

11, 513 
1, 373 
6, 509 
3, 758 
16 

39 
3,659 
421 

1, 818 
4,431 
163, 215 


33, 669 
196, 884 


July — Dec. 


$’000 


144, 235 
250 
7,509 
920 

6, 800 
3,376 
36 

32 
3,029 
791 
1,656 
6,471 


144, 235 
30, 469 
174, 704 


2,143 


371 
10,155 
10, 526 


Jan.— June 
$’000 


187, 177 
318 
9, 222 
417 
5, 323 
4,172 
11 

60 

2, 863 
533 
1, 896 
6, 810 


187,177 
31, 625 
218, 802 


17 
11,779 
157 

12 


29 
481 


17 
12, 861 
12, 878 


1950 


$’000 


217, 036 
646 
13,573 
989 

9, 346 
6, 854 
222 

88 
6,033 
872 

3, 249 
7,654 


217, 036 
49,524 
266,560 


33 
799 


49 
19, 172 
19, 221 


$’000 


224,606 
2,437 
17, 323 

930 
10, 379 
12, 643 

3 

388 
6, 292 

889 

3,994 
7, 202 


224, 606 
62,479 
287, 085 


22 

28 

11, 923 
462 

26 


July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July —Dec. 


$’000 


196, 379 
754 
21, 172 
2, 800 
13, 595 
18, 293 
23 

397 
7,718 
2, 088 
7, 814 
9, 196 


196, 379 
84,452 
280, 831 


10, 646 
854 


30 
24, 225 
24,255 


Jan.— June 
$’000 


161, 420 
803 
18,020 
876 

9, 398 
9,652 
14 

308 
6,588 
1, 663 
4,539 
7, 387 


161, 420 
59, 249 
220, 669 


4,971 
60. 
1, 669 


49 
12, 842 
12, 891 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 
Country 
Jan, —June | July — Dec. Jan.—June |} July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Other Asia 
Sa oie oy ee 6, 274 5,361 8,032 9,572 11,326 5,070 6,651 
LEO eRe TARR aa ei de Ao aoe ae en 13,692 12,541 20, 440 16, 822 23, 732 16,485 13, 939 
769 424 927 7179 1,466 767 ill 
Federation of Malaya 10,545 5, 642 9,450 19,402 34, 974 23, 000 15,454 
TEKGVTEP TERZO) N.S Aa Ss oR ei oe ee 961 2,028 1,002 1,201 1,473 1,528 1,637 
WiLHETAENIbISh MAS tN LCS ce tes escres-ctoctectustertecensonce 21 0 15 32 1,916 2,707 he alas) 
PAT SIVA TOUS LAM Me ereect vaecsus-eomesctactresoghees.svencessteeeectasteseanceses 0 3 16 93 32 19 19 
RS USI eae aceds hose sues sep-chenessncconss set ncte sate cowenecsceachreesacparsecocsest 32 0 0 0 2 2 0 
OTL eee Mette Mes naan OM Nec rape Suscensnnsootbchenatisacsanas 1,668 1,679 Bee) 1,974 iooe 567 1,083 
Ree MEAS LN CSee secre sett ctce vite, scccevtl so testis 0 0 0 0 0 a 0 
Indonesia 819 635 239 489 512 540 458 
BEDS eee eee eee nee eae n seiatacoaetas anon cak ve cousaeevnoatcsodeenveacsess 1, 831 3, 720 4,988 7,099 6, 170 6,407 5, 558 
Sst cd Slee a a al ise ile NR 0 1 17 18 0 = 4 
SAVERS TAILCS ee teecncss tee teaceractscerccoateneseceorscerccccerosecsecessnceens 1, 320 2, 883 Open 3, 193 5, 961 2,993 2,458 
PROLUUS UC SOMATA exteccsrcoserscass cxereatsesecsdicesscsesevcessscevsesctes 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ROMER Ieper eee eeence set cop eiet ance nokt GbeRsonsens -orere sens olesaweabeuscsuoressosce 43 29 940 241 1, 281 657 411 
Commonwealth COUN CS .cc<- a. seace acct ucssceeecesseeneseses 32, 263 25,997 39, 865 47, 808 74, 888 49,561 38, 908 
Foreign Countries 5, 714 8,949 12, 757 13, 106 15322 11, 183 9,991 
ROCA STOUNET PASI cs exe cece sche steses Checs co sconeececeeteeccsanstocavs 37, 977 34, 946 52, 622 60, 914 90, 210 60, 744 48, 899 
Other Africa: 
PST IUIS We MAST PAILI CA ctesace scetetavtsee se asiecesstecesonceserecweoes 1, 684 4,410 5, 920 9,147 Derik op ow 5, 090 
INGFE ROTM nh OG Sia eee. cacecesees cect scores -xscatesesusscsdcstuceswes 26 33 32 19 iS 4 10 
SOUUNENMNURNODOSIAW. ctecccceec-tsseceesttnicsces. concede sceasesveshesiee 192 606 103 298 386 1 ELO 805 
WMLOMIOL SOUL MAMPI CAM. seccr-cecsaccessoncecssssccsscecsecvecevecssces 2,402 1,460 2, 282 2,682 3,044 2,328 1, 907 
oe Brivis hisOuul vAIT ICA ccc cccectesvecsasnececcenevtvesceustesse 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
CENTTD Epa coe ee eee ee 0 0 0 0 0 L 0 
GONAECOMS Leen eect iccetaecroneenccnee cacesess decsersteestoaseacetss 4,317 2,392 3, 346 5653 1, 738 5, 374 3, 809 
IN DU) gt eee See rene 2,400 193 884 602 298 600 767 
Sierra Leone 0 10 15 279 34 15 6 
OphersorivishawestwAthicapectie creer messes scares ecoe 0 0 a 0 0 0 0 
HOI UENIC ONE Olenrerseccettccssenestartt coast accssscstexeteosssasveceses 393 310 426 1,005 1,878 1,174 410 
HEROIC HAL Pi. a mstca-scec-svesscooserocadec toute renats ule Scaseueivenensnse 12 5 101 442 145 253 37 
EHD OTT GiB aecee ae sen este caus o oaceece cs evsaesboxsseeacsadevmpcustancocasesesases 7 0 0 0 0 183 29 
Macao qaC Almere. ere ee mrate con. k Ea ere air am 8 1 8 0 22 7 bb 
MON OG CO mececcee teas ceacetaccceecscnercnastreamtcsset nay tear ceeteresttcessesei= 17 65 153 551 460 611 508 
Portuguese Africa .... 6 206 109 0 10 188 254 
Canary Islands ............00 ee ee RS os. 9 2 4 2 6 10 11 
SPATE SAS ALTAC Stes ertcy ccncencuueastact prsctessuscue soeeteccounebaresous 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
CommonwealthiG Ountries! | oiccccccec<seuca-sascnqecwerveceer-ee 11,022 9,102 12, 584 18,677 11, 218 14,583 12, 392 
FOrEI SN COUNTIES ............cc-csevesrenrorerensnencnseesernserere 512 588 800 2,051 2,523 2,424 1, 250 
Total , Other Amica | ...ccc.c¢ccrcoscsces cocsterseaeesstentgetesceocn 11,534 9, 690 13,384 20, 728 13, 741 17, 007 13, 642 
Oceania: 
12,000 15,429 9,595 23, 208 18, 587 27, 641 6,020 
5,599 Sepia 4,622 15 PES 8,556 2A, ODL 10, 388 
3,629 4,368 4, 861 5,333 Pils: 3,478 2,010 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3 414 438 38 Wy 348 0 
168 193 197 298 542 872 1, 220 
0 85 0 115 0 0 210 
Commonwealth CountTieS: <..,...cescssssrsecccs-vecseocceseeree 21,220 23, 109 19,078 SD udD) 29,658 52,670 18, 418 
BOPOIS NC OUNLIOS: be cove sevessteretecets o-scsatecstersvovercerecones 170 692 635 450 554 1, 220 1, 430 
POCA) OC CARID 9. sccceccerrescssesocscreveccsorctsceonececusessestees 21,397 19, 713 36, 225 30, 212 53, 890 19, 848 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ..................::0:seeeeeee 225, 505 28A, 187 361,438 371, 407 355, 682 253,185 
Total, United States and Dependencies 1, 009, 656 1,005,413] 1,127,592] 1,472,804) 1,344,461) 1, 460, 816 
IPERS AEL MCOMUMITIOS,. .2ccccotrescccsarrecesesese-ceocncesecessesavecbinaces 1,409,377 1,453,051] 1,721,202) 2,102,387) 1,982,469) 1, 950, 349 


1. Less than $500.00. 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


1952 Percentage 
Commodity : Change 
Rank in Group and Commodity Jan. —June *51 
1951 Jan. —June } July — Dec. | Jan. — June | July —Dec.| Jan.— June an eee 159 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 Jo 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...........-::-::sscesesserereeseee 298, 807 338,091] 355, 937 538, 273 489,916 | + 37.6 
2 WUE Bit gre ce cca ws cant see ne serecereaccsvavecapenccscsisavs- canoe svecstentaeetNecacssepererarce= 156, 582 169,032 148,631 292,412 263, 244 + TT. 1 
7 Wine rule hlOulti eas caegy tecteccesteecaesocreecscunsceuvevancecsarcunteceteyqeersreseasecsataeeet 90, 252 43, 587 66,742 47,112 57, 381 - 14.0 
13 ISA BLOW x cesneracetecnesevese ites cssesessdecsetnsapurcssncececUoituaPassnwiuce aevaranavanes 7,791 15,651 13, 847 44,975 30,576 + 120.8 
14 WEG cs ov. scurasesscececave caches cseseseaee setae suth acs ouch sterceneresese corte euscee te 17, 078 24,604 23, 698 30, 341 22, 989 =eeSa0 
15 BGS eras cet oterer eters area Seats ean nade sata cewedcdaeeseaue ante acer sancerceneavebetneenerd 6, 480 10,091 18, 330 35, 569 25,472 SONG) 
28 WOddersh NO. Demmcesereerere sees 5,982 8, 052 11, 863 13, 456 13,679 5.3 
30 Rubber tineseandueswWass sescvcesecer-ecovesces. ceseoteecreste ssclevccnsseneceupacets 4,739 5, 270 8, 984 12,916 11,971 + 33.2 
38 MObaACGO,, UNMANULacture dis -s-cacerecs sc cesssece ave oeseee-cesereneceesnsenees 4 eee 3,420 PU 263 5, 150 19, 322 + 71.6 
Animals and Animal Products. ............:::::cessccesccceceseceeeeesersesseeees 167, 603 198,172| 174, 874 173, 159 111,498 - 36.2 
16 User (nes hea Gy kro WON tase. sac secuesccccvocexseotessecsueeetececttes weetnssecre 18, 365 31,346 22,777 30, 586 23, 579 a B68) 
17 Beehi and: Veal eieSh, ccs. cke--ctsancesssvccascsencnscaccensuossesncsensoeszercesnors 13, 379 20,840 26,657 24, 308 9,101 Sie G0s19 
19 Gattlesschiebl ye fort peek. ci.ctcseeeseens seas. arncctac ees asenescuasass cxtonsereese 29, 289 32,397 27,662 16, 652 1, 538 - 94.4 
25 Buri sksime umn eSiS@ Gis cecessceseesvsvscerecceccinccuecxease st raacsvavausrsteoucveres 13, 040 10,752 19; 132 9, 184 14, 269 a PAH! 
26 GUS HRC Ube Cp cssneressosenereest concern roeeaces 14, 104 14,512 eon: 14, 827 11, 754 =e) 
32 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 7,997 9,443 9,684 9, 067 2,643 = 72.7 
40 MOUS @S¥andiGrustaCea si .cyecererercetseceqcrcreeeecreestee-enccceeze-teceees 8, 650 7,069 8,683 6,545 9,692 ae kgs: 
Fibres, Textiles and Produ Ccts...............:.:scccccssocscocscasccssevessssescors 10, 772 18, 801 17, 648 19, 210 17, 623 - 0.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..................cccccsseeesesecceeececeeneners 485, 324 627, 621 643, 123 755, 953 694, 210 + 4.9 
1 INGWSDRINt DAD CLR =: see) nce eat, Open ce Rn ee Re 235,464 250,282 | 248,502 287, 870 283, 825 + 14.2 
3 WiG OGD Ulli esac teen ec ect es cece once co teaeos psoas cost cpocasenssmeeren cca neon 91, 989 116,567] 163,360 201, 773 170, 853 ne CUS) 
4 Plankswand! boards. .cscce- co: ..ccerares oot ase ceatonevec eee enc ssoeeeraente 108, 239 182,608} 150,605 161, 593 153,020 + 1.6 
he) Pulpwood is : 13, 260 21,508 24, 534 43, 569 29,398 tL On8 
27 Sn toh Of sarah ie cee rare val pees ee ne saaysoasaivocac uel gok danea Aa aeeet nee 12, 269 207132 16,037 11,446 10, 537 = BG Rs 
34 PliyiwO odSsANGiVeOne ers. .o0. stata en wesc eee ee eee eee 5,724 6,591 9,616 8, 430 9,794 ce dhe) 
Mronvand its Productsit cere ceetese os oteestesiee as le ees 126, 275 124,834] 143,418 198, 881 228, 326 + 59.2 
8 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors)andparts 47,448 31, 064 54,715 42,158 61,975 + 1333 
20 Machinerva(non-tanm wandu Datta scccessscscesescetscaee cess se eee 11,334 14, 310 18, 250 22,021 23,691 1 2958 
21 AUIEOMMOD ULES) SPAS CIE Cle seeercee rete: eee carne nee erect oe 8, 246 11,119 11, 339 BM allay 30,094 + 165.4 
23 PICT OF OV. St seeracten resets tose tent reets cre erect ves eee wet eon eee 6, 554 10, 521 13, 596 alr Rays 16,545 + 21.7 
29 AULOMOD UGS; NOL Ib keer oe teeter corse cere seats ete tree dae cee 4,996 37831 3,670 21, 203 33,516 + 813.2 
33 TE OT HOLG Ree cae ee eee ee eee ec eer nee et 3,015 10, 295 4,036 14, 540 4, 663 + 15.5 
39 Automobile parts (except engines) ..........:csceccccecceseeeeeeceeeerees 6,071 5,965 6,622 9,141 9,616 + 45.2 
NorFerrous Metals and Products ...0...............c2c2e2ceceeeeeevececererere 208, 949 248, 313| 252, 966 316, 904 357, 785 + 41.4 
INC KG Lae eee dee erat wcccete es eect Reina ce eos ste ge ge es 52. UT 53, 129 59,410 (eeu 78, 435 + 32.0 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......0...ecccccsseescenecoeee 52, 776 50, 430 54, 888 65, 965 69, 887 + 2 leo 
9 Aine, primary and Semi-fabricated .....c.sc..0ccss+-s-sdaeece-ccec sce -c- 22, 780 35, 930 Biaiy ie(al 49, 898 57, 158 + 69.3 
10 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...............-...csssesscsceeeees- 42,129 40, 861 37,198 44,493 47,585 an AES) 
18 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated! <.....-....ccccses.seccesccsee-----.-0 12, 390 25,715 20,671 24,619 24,442 +e 18.22 
24 IEMUEEH AG oMbE Ney TOKEYEB NS Gai ele SKC EY Osa ortrrecere pret ooe cteeacesticeceececomeoecee 71,367 13, 848 15,794 14,565 15,652 - 0.9 
35 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. . 4,686 6, 403 8, 219 9, 510 16, 798 + 104.4 
37 ukverqonera nd DU lL Onimess<suceqceesecesseeeees a. see 3, 881 5, 540 8,044 8,436 9,227 + 14.7 
NomMetallic Minerals and Products ...........cccccceccceccecceeeceocceseeese 47, 866 55, 789 62, 194 69, 335 711, 970 + 15.7 
11 Asbestos, unmanufactured 29,031 Soma! 40,091 40, 242 42,227 te nuaeed 
ay Abrasives, artificial, crude 6,597 8,170 10, 309 11,063 9,825 = 4.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products .............ccccscsscssssssssssesessseesesenee: 50, 143 50,382] 60,403 71, 287 64, 603 + 7.0 
22 Fertilizers, chemical 21, 536 17, 338 18,897 16, 837 21,427 13s 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..............cccccccsececcsceseecececesesececcececceee 34, 883 25, 761 29, 686 31, 209 53, 6902 + 80.9 
36 Now-commercialitema.::..2..,Abaai ce ROR es LE. 5,788 8, 583 7,816 9,562 8,521 + 9.0 
Total Domestic Exports To All Countries ..........:::c:s0ccce-eccec00-+ 1,430, 624 | 1, 687, 763/1, 740, 248 | 2,174, 212 | 2,089, 622 + 20.1 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .........0......cccccceccceccesesesesecceccesesees 1,176,599 | 1,390,527|1,468, 705 |1, 836, 221 | 1,755,921 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .....2.......c0c0.ccseceseeseeeeees-e. 82.2 82. 4 84.4 84.5 84. 0 


1. In the first half of 1952 exports of aircraft and parts (except engines) reached $22.2 million,as compared with only $7.5 million in all of 1951. 
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TABLE V. Imports from All Countries 


Percentage 
Commodit, 1950 1951 1952 Change 
Rank in Group and Commodity Jan. —June ’51 
1951 : to 
Jan, —June} July — Dec. Jan. — June Jan. —June ’52 
1G 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 %e 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ....................---.---2.-.010 211,598 272, 878 288, 941 253, 700 235, 755 - 18.4 
10 SUS AT mUNE eC LUC Ue mtr ner eM cdeentrctycn es. sere rtccurttsssctovceutes ms ouays 27, 910 49, 298 31,011 46, 089 23, 247 =2ou0 
12 Rubber, crude and Semi-fabricated ................0:ccosesescsscnsseaceeee 115.355 23,006 43, 627 21,346 17, 285 - 60.4 
18 EORTC Ope SECON teeta re See OG, So see eneeee ss ets ocoousesteebesaeos 17,591 24,073 25, 122° 23,316 25,609 + 1.9 
25 Vegetable oils (except essential Oils) oo... eeecesecoeeeee 13,440 17, 175 26, 795 8, 230 10, 286 = 61.16 
30 GUCKUSPINUILS PERC SI Ree ee sige Geete a ccncrcses aetna ste cascene ees tasees 13,613 10, 919 14,431 12, 268 13,575 - 5.9 
31 Vecetabless treshwrn ta earner) ru ate Meer eee! 17, 274 5,985 18, 802 7,493 28, 086 + 49.4 
36na INULUS tegen eee ae ne enone a ete cseeeNcrotponstucsseateabsteves oentereiossecs 12, 946 9,427 13, 609 9,171 10, 919 - 19.8 
Animals and Animal Products.................2-.2::::cccsseecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 38, 419 48, 549 68, 621 56, 941 44,497 5 Bib) 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 167, 255 197, 254 285, 997 197, 523 175, 543 - 38.6 
8 Covtonk LAW sce 35, 174 53, 287 59, 980 34, 335 36, 431 - 39.3 
15 Cotton fabrics 23, 147 22, 754 35, 907 19,077 25,770 - 28.2 
16 WOO IBEW) tocar aeeeecae eee rece ec cate vases cusacpeten atuak tae vasebenoatecteneites 11, 621 15, 184 Pati IEG} 27, 188 9,423 - 65.3 
23 WOOHSNOMSTANGEGODS: ercsssesseeettereacs cect ceacsuctetets cab ccesesssusevetreinceres 11,182 16,996 27, 408 12, 087 4,603 - 83.2 
24 WOOILADELC Sire teercerse 8 te caeect voc ccusire Sere steres ceca saaesforesi eros seseecetee 16, 251 15, 468 22,499 16, 068 15, 273 = ayyral 
33 IAppanela(excepbenals)) Of aUlMCeXtLLE Sie neicr.sneescrccce-eorerressece 8,672 10,995 12,477 12,523 10, 645 a eh 
40 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres wo... ce ceeeceeeeeeee 5, 621 4,215 9,432 12, 224 13, 405 + 42.1 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet .....................2:::2:ecceeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 47, 288 53,078 69, 345 67, 702 62, 817 - 9.4 
26 Paperboard) paper and PhOGUCUS pacss:ceccscoseeesesecececcuseree seat 10, 973 12,461 17,049 17, 782 14, 330 - 15.9 
32 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter.................. 9,694 9,747 12,329 12, 804 13, 664 + 10.8 
34 MORSMUUMDeT ANG UM DELY Feeatecotea: .s uccesssestecectsetscceess isteestassore 6,509 7,906 12,891 10, 319 10,551 - 18.2 
Sronvandbits’ Products coi. csec<-co-ccoseesnseue occ ceawenos ovecesonzawvecevsupaaceve= 479,441 500, 788 687, 024 645, 227 731, 564 + 6.5 
1 Machinerya(mov=fanin and PALUSin mercssvestscasetsccereve-eescresteres eee 110,511 115, 738 163, 482 165, 259 180, 357 teelOs3 
3 Automobitletparts (except EN@INeS))ccccsss-<sssesecsertescocevecsresereece Onion: 82,674 111,471 83, 706 101, 208 - 9.2 
4 EVolling smile prod UCts meee ete tere sc seve: saetenec cater « evel eceevactseiebss 39, 703 53, 936 78,030 95,097 87, 496 + 1250 
5 PLE ACLONS RANGUDAIUCS Deccce:costecaetes cevovoecscecessaptersannsdewsesivonestreseunoers 68,022 40,298 67, 826 57, 736 73, 184 + 7F.9 
9 Engines, internal conbustion, and parts ............... cesete testes 2316011 23,301 37,336 42,978 71,816 + 92.4 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 30,435 22, 887 34,995 34, 534 41,557 + 18.8 
14 AUGOMODINES BDASS Nels weeds tety-ccccovscessatecersctteseseessesscnscersiver- Sirls B45) 38, 205 47,412 9, 220 23,505 - 50.4 
21 pes, tubestand, fittings mete ctracescse-cescatcasecsaracstoescctsomeeeee doses 17; 273 18,121 20, 864 22,319 22,790 a 
37 TROMROLC A eee BOT eM eee ran es tial ecscuachd Cevande tess eats oosaigaseatevessees 2, 838 13, 964 4,916 17,755 6,127 + 24.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ......................- endures tesediecesscts 97,473 118, 054 148,327 142,521 134, 936 - 9<£0 
6 Ne chricalapp aragusr My Ospeimecrc tee cere ssteerecccesece ce vsteckenren wees 40,416 42, 169 60, 371 59,370 62,027 + 2.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............-..::---::--1---0110-- 258, 800 352, 941 313, 761 370, 774 285, 071 = Rb 
2 Petroleum, crude and partly refined 91,097 112, 899 109, 845 123, 303 98,217 =) 1056 
Coal, bituminous 51, 990 66, 798 53, 024 62,251 46,437 - 12.4 
13 PUCIMOU Smee trarae miei etnorctrd weice ic eeavestectecsoraadecrostesqcecetiedeatcesensae 15,041 30, 868 23,931 34,458 24, 864 Bb @) 
uly Coal, anthracite ..... 23, 630 30,635 21, 144 30, 094 21,330 a Wet) 
27 GAS OL ING wert anes eonceretecucecectas semenscaensescesee te cskecsssniccscsususilscsesetectats 12, 766 27,017 13, 192 20, 252 12,537 - 5.0 
Chemicals and Allied Products ................22....2.-----:----:0-eeeeeeeeees 716, 284 81, 937 101, 719 90, 093 91, 069 - 10.5 
20 Principal chemicals (except acidS) N.O.D. ......e.eeeseeeseeeeeees 17, 853 19,308 20, 729 235 2bK 24,020 a lee) 
35 DRULSEANGHMeGUCIRC Siete cease eecccceecccrssencsenvoxnsones-s--sacchdecensace 10,418 8, 483 13, 332 9,649 13,076 = 1.9 
38 SyMUWWevICIplAStICS:, PEUNALVsIOLMS ..ocscsssseescaserecenrecersssesscstenvens 8,490 9,063 13, 072 9,340 9,925 - 24.1 
Miscellaneous Commodities ....................-...cceceseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 16, 494 95, 724 138, 652 157, 986 189, 098 + 36.4 
19 AMOUTIS tA PURCNAS Cites: eaten ceetcresedcvesersetetsdiaseecaneest cers cctceceacavee as 10, 827 22, 263 16, 176 30, 895 23, 348 + 44.3 
22 Aircraft and parts (except ENgineS) ou... eeeeeeceseeeeceeeeee ee 5, 545 5,397 14, 490 26, 948 50, 750 + 250. 2 
28 INOT=COMMEFCTAIMCCINS  -aesstesecctecs-sc-s-cssetescvescsesssecssscusraceesesast 7, 245 8,330 12, 231 20, 313 21,921 + 76.0 
29 Refrigerators and parts 6, 133 9, 220 22, 562 8, 058 18, 296 - 18.9 
39 Parcels of small value 4,026 Dseao 11,565 10, 460 14, 851 + 28.4 
Total Imports From All Countries ...................---.-.-.-------.--- 1, 453, 051 | 1, 721,203 | 2,102,387 | 1, 982,469 | 1, 950,349 - 2 

Total Of Commodities Itemized .............--...::-:::se1eeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 963, 857 | 1,115, 800 | 1,382,538] 1,299, 885 | 1,332, 341 


Percent Of Imports Itemized .....................-...2-e2-2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 66.3 64.8 65. 8 65. 6 68.3 
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TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to the United States 
Percentage 
. fe 1950 1951 1952 Change 
ommodity : Jan.—June’51 
Rank in Group and Commodity an. to 
1951 Jan,—June | July — Dec. | Jan.—June | July — Dec. | Jan.— June Jan.—June ’52 
ar $’000 $’ 000 $000 $000 $000 % 
13, 245 101, 692 110, 002 153, 441 119, 507 +? S846 
6 j1, 499 16, 987 PE ME 42, 844 31,634 + Ae 
12 5,638 9,339 6, Les 28, 256 Zon to TEATS 
14 13, 506 19, 986 18, 937 25, 240 18, 527 = 222 
19 5, 399 7,528 11, 404 12,995 13087 OTE, 
24 Geely 12, 280 5, 744 sh) 3, 764 ~ 34,5 
39 5, 268 3,600 5,437 2, 484 3,098 =" 343210 
Animals and Animal Products ........ccscscsessecsseseesssesesseassesnseses 110,807 | 142,526] 140,181 | 125,347 74,331 - 47:6 
9 Fish, fresh and frozen 18, 286 Bho 22,688 30, 374 23, 409 + 357 
10 Beet and Veal, Mesh) cic. cceseceecasrereseveces 12,745 20, 199 26,034 23, 736 945 - 96.4 
13 Cattle, chiefly for beef 29, 262 Rie, hap 27,619 16,583 1,514 - 94.5 
22 EMMIS NS UMUTESS Cd) u-u:ctecs cervarcesescanmeceeeeseeace ates ecueteemnesisnsntees LOS M2 9, 334 13,591 6, 827 10, 700 ee Ab) 
23 Cattle; dairy tang pure= bred ye soicc.cicceweccsvenesccencece--anedencearsssceene 7,799 9,097 9,489 8, 859 2, 449 =, 4a 
29 Molluscsanderistac canismees cus s.ccscseasteeesearesencaes econo eeae 8,562 6,687 8, 564 6, 049 9, 581 + 11.9 
33 WLdes ANGI SKINS (OXCEDUL UNS) Meeeccssccsvecevecevercesees-cee-ucereensseere= 3,00 5,676 5, 875 5,945 2,306 = (6027 
Fibres, Textiles and Product ...........:cccscssssccseecssssecnseesseeeesenees 6, 310 12, 033 10, 260 9, 328 10, 944 qf 6.7 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ......cccssecsssssecssscesssesseesreceeeseses 450,377 566, 019 535,970 578, 611 524, 383 - 2.2 
1 Newsprint paper 226, 817 236, 339 234, 265 262, 587 254,870 + 8.8 
2 WooOdsptli pie. sere.eas. 85,251 105, 755 134, 656 142,105 122,611 - 8.9 
3 PlankswanGsthoardsSys-...2s.-cvoesssropcaaccuassverscsvactccmescsancsceeeemecresest 95,221 154,378 98, 067 98,714 85, 590 = 2a 
7 PUD WOOU NS: Betis ccercecs sac co bec Be cea tes Pas cc wanacs at tb etesd ones aan oee eer cae Hey exe} 20, 735 23, 660 35,671 26, 421 + eT 
18 SHUT UES ee ee nae they Ne eB ak cir eR CE en 11, 849 19,770 15, 495 10, 736 10, 272 = ooo 
28 PTV WOOGS ANGIVENCETS: Ga rcccccsscctrcs chocscecetecersese es socostereers meer 5,0 6,435 8, 414 6, 280 7,983 - Sal 
35 Pulp boardtandmmaperboande cts ses -cnecstccesnscerese tac eeeenere eect 2,499 3,859 4, 732 3, 902 3,584 - 24.3 
Mroncanid 16s Products! ccics. acintetesptecsssscsvassenyeuesccieeosccaasneerdeesmecmenre 66, 544 69, 901 83, 729 85, 459 96,379 Hass 3 
5 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 35,758 27, 981 44,771 SiO 52,077 17.4 
21 Permro=slovs tenes ko chet eee ee ces eae ene Rees dk ee oe 3,224 7,849 9,619 12, 941 8, 889 - 7.6 
30 Pies, ingotsmblooms ang. Wale tsix...c...cceeeaccticeccuctscersetceeseeees 7, 882 BC OM 4,793 9,474 8,675 + 81.0 
31 TPOMG ONC) -aceeereecesesedeeaes save sae Seah ones aes us sien ova pals ch Uncwutecuusnoseseeanacomanas 2ote 9,357 3, 856 9, 265 271120 - 45.0 
32 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 3, 238 4,112 5,518 6,927 7,476 ae Bia 
37 APS GtOTS AndGnarts tec. ee tee te: Rec oc Leerr es eS. sce eae 4,870 Ss laS 4,844 3, 00k 4,700 - 3.0 
40 CaASTIN SS anGiOreln es soe eos cere ee ec aes eee one eee 1,245 2,148 2,256 3,968 BHolS + 49.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 124, 760 142, 283 137, 497 140, 512 167, 435 + 72108 
4 ING 6 teeele eee Some sane re ooh es gassed he «Pt ee Se ee 39,640 36,544 39,002 53, 414 52,053 tees oaD) 
11 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated) <.......rss.ccsccsctcsasesseneesssectsee 16,663 22200 22, 418 122,020 27, 266 clog 
15 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............ccccscesscececeeeees 26, 563 22,613 25, 828 14, 069 19, 877 =) E2on0 
ky Copper, primary andisemi-falbriicated) <2.:2.c2:-ss.ccssscece-meeteeeess 21,000 18, 495 Sou 16,197 15, 022 1 8.3 
20 Iuead, primary and Semi-fabricated ......2....-c-c-:-cssccccecceeseeee--e- 10,174 20,522 13,015 10, 986 alee (aga + 936.5 
26 Sulvercone cid) sbliois, cee sesceck eteesen ces ace aeons ee 3,818 5, 424 7,942 Toe 9,197 or bla}ate) 
27 PU Leaniritvmpmetall Sean das ciel ease seca see ee eee me 2,816 6,835 8, 523 6, 407 6, 185 - 27.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............c.scesssssesssssssascecnees 33, 445 40,538 44, 811 45, 115 48, 918 + 9,2 
8 AS De StOSssnin anit we Ine eee teas) Seen eee ee ee oe 20,067 24, 118 28, 843 25,240 27, 057 - 6.2 
25 ADLASIVE Sema iltuChale pnt ee seen enn ey een 4,935 6,309 + 8,688 8, 380 ear - 16.3 
Chentcals and) Allied Products xccscccsscicsccevstsecocesssoenavsacnexcerteesvess 28, 666 29, 833 34, 344 32, 909 37, 293 ne 8.6 
16 le aes CHEMDICEL. , 2 Reena 7st WO ine 2 ee eee ee aK oh 13, 494 16,559 14, 242 18,889 ape ale Bal 
36 Principal chemicals (except ACidS) 1.0.P...cccceccccceccessececesecee 2,048 3, 345 4,496 3,987 3,837 =e oe, 
Miscellaneous Commodities 8, 794 11,215 13, 053 17, 106 34, 0964 + 161.2 
34 INOD=COMMICKCLAE DCMS see eaten ee 3 ke. 4, 937 3,905 6, 197 4,785 +) 82280 
38 Ble ctrlicalen ergy ees. s cece coe crerece eee ec ee 3,191 27901 3,635 4,303 5, 183 as LAG) 
Total Domestic Exports To The United States .............scse0 + | 904,949 | 1, 116,039 | 1, 109, 846 | 1, 187,829 | 1, 113, 307 073 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ...........::cssssseecsssesnesssseeseseeeees 807, 498 988, 949 985, 351 | 1, 052, 130 958, 295 
Percent Of Domestic Exports eee 89. 2 | 88. 6 88.8 88.6 86. 1 c 
- —— ee 
1. In the first half of 1952 ex 


million in all of 1951. 


ports d aircraft and parts (except engines) to the United States reached $20.9 million, as compared with only $5.8 
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TABLE VII. Imports from the United States 


Commodity 1950 1951 1952 edn 
Rank in Group and Commodity Jan.—June ’51 
nae rae June | July—Dec.| Jan.—June | July — Dec. | Jan.— June ee 59 
$000 $7000 $’000 $’000 % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.............cc:c:cccccsssccsessesssceesees 95,456 112, 016 96, 345 109, 429 = 2a3 

22: OHUOMELUUUS TC SMee te cc en tere eee eh ee 9,804 14, 028 11, 276 13, 350 - 4.8 
24 MOG ClADIES wInCSHi ta An keweee Oe ee Ee ett i5e ays} 5, 740 15, 529 7, 148 24, 573 + 58. 2 
34 SONY Gi USPS OSL oa. gorcy one RPE PG rR) 4, 586 nooo 8, 861 7, 576 4,085 ae 835.9) 
34 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) oo......eeecececeeecececeeeeeee 10, 226 9, 280 10, 960 5,031 8, 798 6195.7 
38 WV CLOSIE HAY CORON sa s3 a cect acs ere coe -cic o e 3, 634 12, 600 Daice 9, 423 3, 508 = aduy 
Animals and Animal Products. ............cssccscesssccssecssecescesscsreescesseses 26, 843 30,397 46, 395 27,151 26,989 - 41.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............ccccccsssssccssssscceescssesceceees 70, 232 81, 544 139, 624 81,342 96,972 - 30.5 

ai CLL OTSA RA Wok tater scit sacs sexe eee omecaeees eee 28, 791 Seip fala 59, 819 33, 261 Beal - 46.6 
14 | Cotton fabrics 16, 223 14, 833 yam: 14, 287 22, 365 Ph ets 
36 Rags and waste, textile 3, 909 5, 143 11, 091 4, 597 “4,013 - 63.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ............sccscccessccsecssseseseeecesesecsees 43, 798 48,531 63, 930 61, 700 52, 208 = 1853 

17 Paperboard, paper ANG PLOGUCtS o0.c. sess sc ce oe een caoncsoscseevensceces 10, 327 11, 687 165011 16, 647 13, 400 - 16.8 
23 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter 0... 9, 452 9, 499 12, 064 12, 562 13, 347 + 10.6 
25 IbOSS Ulm Der ANG UM DER ee. csetes <-2-sv0xe-cacecccsvounaccosocpereetvesouss 6, 266 7, 465 12, 141 9,793 10, 069 = Wel 
EPONA GPRES MP TO OU, CES © sc cceseaeeccars secur vee ssneneeveUnesunsaavensosseossuvaveossers 402, 080 408, 928 594, 939 551, 905 644, 868 + 8.4 

1 Machinery. (none farm) KANG AUS nicks csracce-tasoasesczscccesuesssawmevoasa 100, 851 104, 133 149, 164 147, 814 158, 588 + 6.3 
2) Automobile parts (except engines) ..0..........eccececeeceeeceseeeeeeeees 74, 190 79,918 108, 203 81, 138 99, 450 5 uN 
33 UO MUN Sar a RO GMUICUS mentee eeeeecrcys clo ea taeee ee ease cee eee 34, 195 39, 195 57, 472 62, 837 62, 817 ar QE! 
4 BEE EL CUONSHAN GUD AUS sere cea. ave rca co 6e ont ce tony one ea exes eoecn 61, 713 38, 386 63, 674 55, 909 70, 235 + 10.3 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ..0000......ccceceeeeee 20, 237 20, 426 28, 991 43, 084 67, 218 ae EWG) 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) andparts 29, 930 22, 547 34, 457 33,951 41, 004 + 19.0 
18 Pps tub ess ANdmilGliM Soi f concerns sate eee recep tree aneteesN ens 14,945 14, 444 16, 882 14, 588 17, 470 qe Beets) 
20 AULOMO DALES MD ASS ONE Cle wecuey ecco nose Ay oe Genk aceeec atone stems 2, 104 4, 234 24, 489 5, 588 16, 681 Penick) 
27 DRONIMO I Ceeremaan penne en nee cH rte Ne fee ce I Ra iat, 2, 748 US B28} 4, 643 16, 686 5, 473 + 17.9 
30 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts ooo... 5, 395 8, 794 10, 339 7,952 6, 657 = oon 
39 BUGLONSY teh Rocee aemerysce crac cote Re eC a eo eS 5, 028 5, 869 7, 964 6, 936 8, 368 + 5.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ............:ccccscssssesceeeseceesseceesseees 66, 604 69, 082 105,028 87, 799 88, 070 - 16.1 

6 BLS CtrmiCal AP ATALWS) Ns OeD sy sac occ-as secs cos sonscsne-aaraesvascocnscshseeiesses 36, 305 35, 340 53, 599 49, 962 53, 976 + 0.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............:::cccscesecececececeeeeeene 183, 679 247, 180 204, 858 230, 998 188, 300 = Sak 

5 Coal ADUbUIMINO US heen eee er eater eae et ont ee ily wal 66, 794 53, 024 62, 249 46, 437 - 12.4 
10 Petroleum, crude and partly refimed ....2.2.......:cccsece-sescccave sone 40,969 52, 628 35, 785 25, 920 30, 137 =. leet) 
11 Coalmranthracites= an..2. ee ae art ROE Oe ee eRe eee 21, 938 27, 623 20, 088 Paty LS 19, 834 = os 
13 FEU Lal OSS eer paver ese eceeaies be oh eee CEO Ciera see, cancers tens canceerens 10, 445 18, 654 16, 591 23, 163 17, 730 + 6.9 
19 GAS OVEN Cie ees ere ee one tr See ON tee OF Mr oa aS oye see 12, 168 20, 683 11, 006 19, 313 11, 189 lon 
32 GS OKC ree ate ee See eee CE ER erc eee esti wadslasse Soak Ne es 4, 399 6, 628 7,976 8,925 6, 912 - 13.3 
40 Ts alo eRe 0G | Ua OSES cannon en RS Nios ROCCE CECE EERE OCR RO CENT 4, 373 5, 605 7, 148 Te 125) 6, 964 - 2.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..0.........ccccccessesesesseceseeceeneeeeeeees 65, 974 68, 629 88, 665 76,396 81, 578 - 80 

16 Principalschemicals (eExcept:acuds)) Ni Osps. s.ce0c.----ccseeese--n-te-c- 152 15, 870 17, 983 19, 781 21, 972 Je PA PA 
26 Synthetic plastics, primary fOTMS ...........ccccccssssececesceeseeeseeeeeees 8, 186 8, 782 12, 487 8, 861 9, 572 - 23.3 
29 ITU SranidemeCGkeinesr nw sere on Me Mere peccencsee eee 9, 317 7, 133 12, 045 8, 127 11, 597 = BR 
om OT OTC TUS ie tet are enrairrt te eentee seen Seesaw eco Mee, Sega ace. a vans eee ees 6, 424 Yes Pl 8; 535 6, 832 6, 640 a A 
MiScellaneous Commodi tieS ..............:sscceseceesssseesereeceuseeseneeeeeees 60, 720 76, 184 115, 563 128, 185 163, 384 + 41.4 

12 Tourist WOU GIAS CS: caters 25 -ceae eens ca coeur be Cae e Ae sear Sees Rene 10, 748 21, 970 16, 081 30, 701 Pay, Uae + 44.7 
15 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .....:.22ccc2..:c.s.c.c<serceeee-enee Ro 4, 497 4, 629 13, 163 24, 971 48, 587 + 269. 1 
21 Retrisenratonsrandapartsy . 1. accessscscceccesemeseceecasiatssesesaeteeaes ace 5, 821 8, 805 PAVE 5) te oa 18, 074 & alta) 
28 Parcels of small value ................... Ca ee ee eee 3, 996 5, 298 1232 10, 068 14, 549 29505 
on Medical, optical and dental goods, N.0.D..........0...eeesceeeeeeeeee 7, 649 1, 368 9, 440 8, 478 8, 908 ~ bE 
33 Mon-cbsmmierct all (tert osst.ciopaco.avesscsenisannendsecescnnensssensnaseubsesriess 4, 644 4, 691 6, 545 10, 104 12, 245 + 87.1 
Total Imports From The United States .............c:ccseseeesereeseneeeees 1, 004, 546] 1,125,930] 1,471,107] 1,341,820] 1, 457, 798 - 0.9 

Total Of Commodities Itemized ...............:cssccccsscecesreeeeseceseereeere 730, 983 810,815] 1,032,378 968, 384} 1,072,039 
Percent Of Imports Itemized ................:ccssscccsessceesssscessecereeeessreees 712.8 72.0 70. 2 Wee 73.5 


~~ 
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TABLE VIII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


1950 1951 1952 Percentage 


Commodity ; Change 
Rank in Group and Commodity Jan,—June ’51 
1951 Jan.—June'| July — Dec. | Jan.— June iy pec. [san.—sune [sang 159 
Pc ae #000 | $000 $”000 $’000 $000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 126, 781 102, 014 97, 841 133, 744 138, 887 + 42,0 
Wheat 94, 739 78,912 55, 676 103, 503 96, 128 ae U(ode'y/ 
4 Wheat flour 22, 264 18, 699 29, 346 13, 659 19, 711 7. ova fs 
10 Tobacco, unmanufactured 6, 079 2, 241 9,355 4,136 17, 098 + 82.8 
14 BARLEY ses scacesucenecendancessaastscceee tere ceetececsss cee ORR NER eee 0 0 0 8,053 1,481 fe 
29 Apples: afte shiAeerccccersn: ssse treet eeteesesecuseecertaererene 2,429 Psy) ihe PASM 613 1,581 a | OA IS 
30 Rubber footwear and parts 148 245 787 1,071 57 = 9255 
28, 080 25,266 8, 892 20, 968 13, 006 + 46,3 
13 2,473 12, 600 362 8, 356 47 = viel) 
16 2, 648 ih Bian 5, 133 Zl Bil 3) =, ital 
17 2 4,646 328 6,214 378 + Sloe2 
a 971 138 880 412 103 = oouS 
34 458 400 728 526 569 = =o 
38 108 230 671 347 315 = Oo el 
478 661 633 632 606 = 4.3 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ................cccccsssecececececerecececeeece 12, 993 27, 694 55,107 86, 074 97, 796 + 77,5 
2 Planksvand (DOandsr rac. cscecetr ices eae ee ee 4,932 15,421 37, 296 41, 668 54, 470 + 46.0 
5 WOO spill crcenecter veces ssydass cnces cease ce soeccssiceucotetecten ae ae eee 5, 221 7,908 11, 194 2G ont 24, 595 ae JURY 
15 Newsprint paper .... 654 1, 208 2,922 4, 566 6, 439 + 120.4 
22 PIUN WOO GM A ascnscseceteas ocicacscoReterncetsscsccceteuereie mee 31 737 662 2, 568 1, 763 + 166.3 
23 Plywoods and veneers 13 21 854 Tero 1, 603 ap fehl 1 
24 POsts spolesrande pling | srereteeeescsce cee ne ley! 268 120 2, 446 2,801 + 1 
25 Pulpboard and paperboard 204 0 247 2, 160 2,024 + 719.4 
36 MATCHES DIGS i reccasteve sescsssectas cart cates sonsteceeee eee eee ee 277 32 245 937 686 + 180.0 
40 SDOOLWOO GRRE ce cectcseecosvastsencchcece tents cass c sree ea eee 345 1, 236 84 847 82 = 2.4 
Ironjandvits Products .cc:i5 soso eee eee 5,369 4,731 5, 934 13, 980 14, 642 + 146,7 
12 HermOrallOyiS caer ews rs evinces oaote tects ao ee 3,059 2, 178 3,522 by, 25) 7,035 + 99,7 
wit I OMG OL Chescasescseectorvcrexs:stisetts eiaecetors ott seca ee ee 44 663 179 3,617 840 ap BIS: 
26 42 40 226 2,105 3,011 + 2d 
31 925 647 783 716 577 = 2653 
39 Machinery (non-farm) and’ parts ...........c-eceececeoceeeooececcecesesecee eee 329 208 293 694 176 = 3959 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...........c.:ccssecccsccsssesssececececeee 52,549 64, 852 74,519 107, 116 114,550 ap AB} 
3 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .....ccccccccccsssocecocceceoce 18, 241 20, 983 17,993 39, 233 38, 716 + 5 e2 
6 INGO KCL ore ans scaureteestreestas terri heater tees ee ee 7, 894 11, 103 15, 390 16, 934 16, 618 + 8.0 
ff Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated ....cccccccccccssescocceoseceeceeee 14, 740 14, 535 15, 556 13, 027 15, 324 = 1,5 
8 4,552 7,985 9,161 18,670 23, 267 + 154.0 
9 4,551 7,013 7, 258 8,061 9, 390 + 29.4 
11 25 1,432 5,397 6, 849 5, 264 = 2.9 
20 1, 079 669 2, 398 1,651 2620 + OND 
27 307 525 742 1, 228 1, 346 + 81.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .........ccccccscssssscssssesecereoeeses 4, 986 4,541 5,187 7, 886 7,280 + 40.4 
18 ASD estos uinmantita chin edie: es ane enn 2,453 2, 308 2,000 3, 797 3, 439 + 3306 
19 PADKASIVeS mantiticlal achud aha tt =e eae 1, 606 1, 855 1,617 2,672 PAPAL + 56,3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..........cccccccccssscescsssoceceseseceececess 3,152 2, 841 4,186 6, 184 5, 636 + 34,6 
28 Synthetic plastics, primary fOrMS ......c.ccccscsssssecccsssseccececeeceeee. 1, 246 1, 116 7141 ih alee 477 2 BELO 
35 PNCN OSS es crererereassesectrt seas te ca en ee oe 456 435 725 458 SPH > 54.9 
37 Principal chemicals (except acids) n. 0. Pe ceceseceseeceeceeees 302 281 528 653 837 + §85°5 
Miscellaneous Commodities .0..........c..ccccssssssssssssesesssesecsresscoeeeees 1,529 1,394 1,225 1,334 1,575 + 28.6 
32 Non-commercialéitemseasssaeesate ee nee oe ee 944 1,070 629 708 495 =) ila 
Total Domestic Exports To The United Kingdom .................. 235,917 233, 993 253, 523 377, 938 393, 976 + 53.4 
Total Of Commodities Itemized oo... cccceccssecsssscsecceccseeceesseose. 207, 704 222,591 243, 889 360, 125 367, 447 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ........cccccecscecccssececcoseeoe.. 88, 0 95,1 96, 2 %, 3 93, 3 


1. Over 1000%.- 


2. Exports of fresh beef to the United Kingdom were valued at $7,911,320 i i i 4 
a eee the Cae g $7, ; in the first half of 1952. In the preceding two years they totalled $204. 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom 


‘ Change 
Group and Commodity 


Jan. — June 159 
1 $000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...................0.c:cecceccceceseneeeee 12,661 + 0.3 
13 AYU) Koy aca ow er ny seme been) MMR i es RE 2,543 = TOG 
29 GOnLEChONeKy MING INSACANCY sessencscesssteees seotcesccsececcsever cesses 1,676 = g9N3 
38 Cerealufoods andabakery, Products: 2 ac.ccsrettessscscccuccesecccsorcetcosses 562 - 15.9 
Animals and Animal Products 4, 359 5, 363 7,413 5, 365 4,163 | .- 43.8 
20 Mee Finer rmUTIn Amu te COUN CG eeretterareesvesaccvenesersessrecssnsacneceaseratesates 2,248 2,540 3, 379 1,993 1, 603 = FOE 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..................:cscccscececeeeeesseceererseenees 53, 257 60, 656 81, 610 57, 484 39, 775 - -51.3 
1 AVG OlmOulSanid *UODS kc ore-ceccestececpascececcustrsseressserscassuesceecaodeeesesecccss 10,027 Is) ras) 25,091 11,590 4,407 - 82.4 
2 WOO IMT AD REC Surere reece cercat cs. es eranee sree cca e. anes cc csasavavnenta sans. zerenbines 14, 396 13,924 135, 7d 13, 988 13, 933 = YASS) 
8 ESO DALClM(OXCEDUMAUS)) OL VlIEVEXULLES sovsseratesevassectcsatarctevesevecese 5,776 Uy S83 6,610 7,096 4, 164 = dfs) 
12 COLLOMLVaAnnS,, UNreadsand: COnAS eeceses ot sceeseecce ace snecesciceseeeeese ses 2,077 1,980 3,994 3,683 2,035 - 49.0 
14 SOLEOMSTADIICS eee se esate et es eet ck, Sc rces tune eae 3, 744 3, 873 3,954 3, 249 2, 250 - 43.1 
15 GannecsSsandamatsyewiO Ol ees tscsenes <cncccvovch oveseeacrsavivscssseusestreverscate 2,940 2,356 3,870 2 O22 1,810 Oost 
16 WO rea Wien se eee Roce eRe sects evsats ace tearm ete cc Su cseesseseeresmearcs ves 1, 690 Dy DE 3,922 2,318 1,219 - 68.9 
Be Wioollfvannsican SWANS ee-csesseessseeeccacens posnster st test sescsesesseses 1,423 2, 142 2,606 185 1,108 = fe) 
25 Tinesmecordage andmnebeing .0.Ds, --corsccacocscccacecsacosaveasescseores 1,446 iL, Bead 2,097 1,832 1, 853 lg 
27 Syneheticuil bres MOPS) ANG VAINSy wcccecces seneeseecescccdescccccwscaceiesews 120 tealejal 1, 854 1,508 352 - 81.0 
33 Glloungecoatedsandimimipre sma ed ccce-ccsvssevecerercs-soseen accvacecncercesee=s 1, 833 1, 298 1,302 1, 288 913 - 29.9 
40 Hila ee MpPLAN GRU MA DMCS) ce ccceeturgssece-ccesuescenecsdscuesorovseersvssccs 956 946 1,197 1,076 825 = 3151 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................-.cccceeeseeeeerseeeeeeneseeees 1, 693 1, 990 1,970 2,375 2,118 + 15 
WONEAN GALS PrOGUCES ie. cocc tes Set sade conse sce teeta Sons cnc re Reseed 71, 335 77, 515 10,457 56, 096 55, 670 - 21.0 
3 Automobiles, DaSSeENger ...........eeeeeeeeeeereeees 34, 589 shen Tey 23, 389 airs salts} 6, 822 - 70.8 
4 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 8, 304 8,973 10,125 11, 248 15,720 Se hy) 
5 VOUT OM MMI ADROCLICTS ceeneese tera serenrsaccnacteorerte caracere, ceseeeeeeront: 4,227 9,730 9,293 10,634 6,969 - 25.0 
10 Pipes, tubes and fittings 27020 3,412 Soul 6,342 4,745 + 40.8 
11 Engines, internal combustion, and parts 3,471 2,839 3,682 4, 394 4,443 + 20.7 
ily PUR CEORSCANG) DANLS enw costes ccevt Concatesnvacccececte te tee cadecodeacausstusseseahinee 6, 266 1,872 4,113 Ae NON} 2,884 - 29.9 
18 Automobile parts (except ENgineS) ...........eeeeeeeessseteeeserereeers 1,493 2,739 3 2245) ZOOS 1,742 - 46.0 
a2 GastingsSpand MOGI e Si eeeccstecset cscs concvcecceecaceessctesviavceussvsceessseqesss 812 2,254 1,316 3,899 1,622 1 PBS 
30 WAnevaANG Wil eunODC yc... cscorotteecs coe nceecccacete ceretetesciccentecceesraneseiachty 1,048 157395) 1, 482 1,451 1,334 - 10.0 
ou BI} OO)Specececsaeacacetacts oss aseuse -scoecdauchauacccusavasasescveecsstessssessecersreseecestee> 652 990 1,304 1,361 1,406 se flerts! 
37 PAMCOMODILES! MOL geht ycccarsesesstoteceseceornstet cecesesesce -censscestacsevonccncs 2,014 2,811 1,747 658 106 - 59.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ....................:0:cccccseserereeeeeeeeees 16, 264 22,057 19, 987 22, 634 19, 924 - 0.3 
6 Platinum peal lau and sir iGUM yeoees-cceacecessaceceecs-rosccssesuccersaces 9,919 11, 342 9,578 7,409 9,381 ae ee) 
7 RNectricaleapparabusmmnsOeD sicercccescccscece-esseteres-cectatevensseceresenccses 3,536 5,749 5, 936 8,733 6,698 + 12.8 
oD Tin blocks, pigs and bars 307 1,608 feo 1,781 221 - 69.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................c.ccs:s:cecseseeeseeeeee> 13, 268 16, 934 15, 326 17,538 12, 183 - 20.5 
9 POGCCTVPAaRULCMINaWane cca eccmteccscatce.cessarersscst<cverssesereenersanreacsece 5,476 5, 763 6, 836 6, 794 5, 782 - 15.4 
21 Glass, plate and sheet Dey} 2, 853 2,748 _ 2,472 1,394 - 49.3 
26 Goalleanthracit ieee yec.cesc coer sence stances erceanveredecsccctseansassncteagenecnees 1,692 3,011 1,056 2,342 1,496 ae MLS 
39 TeLMeeeDlAStET ANG! COME NUecectececeenccaccceestencteccecesvaconsnocavareresers 296 1,596 730 1,598 370 - 49.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...................:::::cesesereseseeceeeeeseeeees 6, 182 7, 865 7, 572 8, 616 5, 547 - 26.7 
24 Principal chemicals (except acidS) n.O.P. ......seccesseeeeeereeeeees 1,198 1, 844 1,851 2, 181 996 - 46.2 
32 LOMO NG Succ. sasanecterstcctaccucsecrsesceetertrccccceecussenectscteeusucscesceecereeneosees 778 1,455 1,134 1,472 845 = Ways 
Miscellaneous Commodities 8,157 10, 360 10, 043 14, 182 12, 765 + 27.1 
19 NON=COMMEGLA leit e MSice.cescuteteeacesersscasscntererararsconscasasncorsnarewesss= 1, 203 1,851 1,764 Srulio 3,658 + 107. 4 
28 Aircraft and parts (except ENngines).............-ssecsssrererereserererses 1,045 763 ies) 1, 686 2,055 trope L 
34 COntainersin Ms OsDomercesescccseserestrdecaces cnccucecosseetacensce onscreen recerseesta = 936 1,082 1,154 1, 420 1, 168 ene 
36 PROV SPANGESDOPLINE LOOUS ce. nersaccccsseussnaceectectenercesescronsveseaceneccces 805 1,502 Tea ABH 963 - 13.4 
Total Imports From The United Kingdom .......................:::0++-+- 187,177 217, 036 224, 606 196, 379 161, 420 - 281 

Total Of Commodities Itemized ..................:::cccccceeeeeeereresseeeeeeters 149, 361 176, 491 182, 923 152, 422 125, 142 


Percent Of Imports Itemized ....................::sccsesseceerereeereneentareeeeses 79.8 81.3 81.4 17.6 175 | 
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TABLE X. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) 


Percentage 
Commodity Change 
Rank in Group and Commodity Jan.—June ’51 
1951 to 
Jan,—June ’52 
— $7000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. .................:c:ccscscssssssceeeeseeeeee 22, 807 56, 737 46, 187 131, 788 87,533 + 89,5 
1 WHORE sccscd, tevez cucenees spect cdeotsae cess ta este ea ceeo use ie RemRe ca case ae es ee 16, 980 31,923 22, 193 88, 489 56, 049 5206 
2 PRAT O a 5 scecteas Seetecre chevs coco eee decedee scaccoses eee me tee tayeern ee ee ene eee 627 2, 562 7,420 17, 923 Ley D225 + 149.6 
4 Wheat; (lout Ac eercstas cece treed cactstores ea eae eee ree ee 274 564 6, 718 3, 724 3, 767 - 43,9 
8 LES seas circaestec oe teace cue ustec tose eneast sae sgacarene oe ines oat ee ere 538 361 1,585 6, 701 1,187 - 25,1 
11 FRY. Gig scestetece ster. cece ope Lets acesiect cused cae certe sev suse nae ease ee ee 128 iZ5D Been 4,442 W753 - 47.5 
12 Flaxseed, chiefly for crushing 1, 365 9, 707 1, 349 5, 959 3, 865 + 186.5 
18 Rubber tires and tubes 616 1, 242 Lio22; 1, 798 589 - 61.3 
29 NAD TSS S00 cece Re dBe cr se teeter Sen nc Renee emer ee ace, ot te Se 672 791 381 700 668 as ea! 
40 Vegetable oils (except essential oilS) M.O.D. ......etseseeeeeeeee 78 4 0 521 0 - 
Animals and Animal Products ............0.......ss0c:00scsesseesceseeeesceeees 10, 850 12, 832 7,158 6, 539 4, T41 - 3328 
13 MESH RC URC 2S, tccrecseoveucscneetesecaten ooeeee ac Se aceea nae eee asa 3,475 3, 664 2, 560 3,009 1, 216 - 52.5 
20 Bush Canied ec sanuscserto aa eet econ eo ee 881 3,609 1, 922 997 1, 190 = 3851 
24 Bish; Sealand: whale: oll ieescccstc cesses aoe ee 698 1,904 858 Lt 827 = i306 
36 Bieather; WnimaniitactUure dy cesses se. csece erence: aoe eee ee 115 223 462 208 119 = ee 
39 SAUSALCUCAS ING Six. seh as Moco ane tee sec stu: Lele cece wee ae oe 187 225 365 191 135 - 63.0 
Fibres, Textiles, and Products). <..-:.0...:-ccssc20so.c-oscse-cesnseeeeetecce, 617 1,37 1, 195 7105 539 - 54.9 
37 RASS ANdEWaStenatexpile te: eet sfeccc cee eeese ee ee 89 193 416 231 47 = Seni 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 1, 799 2,483 9, 957 25,537 16, 587 + 66.6 
3 Wocdipwl pies seeks tre, a aac ot on ee 794 870 6, 782 17,129 13, 037 #9252 
14 PP UID WiGOCI cca ene ete es cd poe A oe err A ee ee 0 37 212 5, 330 1, 056 + 398.1 
19 726 849 Zy2o2 936 447 - 80.0 
26 78 333 242 1, 719 List + 617.8 
5, 341 4,569 6, 086 10, 140 13, 989 +129, 9 
16 518 291 601 4, 348 6,814 ane 
21 701 728 Luis 1, 380 2,441 tT LOTe7 
22 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts ....... 1,678 LPS 1, 877 510 653 = "6532 
25 Machinery, (non-farm). and! pants) s.0..1..c 1,081 1,196 PoLSh 893 875 “82300 
30 AULOMODULE Spinel eit sae sereeeen eee as eee are eee ee 0 0 0 1, 066 553 ae 
a Tractors and parts 103 676 662 321 500 me 
33 TOR ONG) Schone Oc le hetmrr Rd SE eee Groen ae oe 0 274 0 857 111 +S 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............0cececccccececececocececceeeces. 18, 620 24,328 18, 175 38, 620 36, 963 + 103.4 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..........ccccccccccoceccoceeeece-ee 4,688 5,114 5, 285 13, 138 12,001 ToL Zool 
INDO Well oa. 2.6 oie eth, Beer eae ec tec ee MISE eee 4,545 5,412 4,955 6, 845 9, 364 + 89.0 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 3,574 1, 832 3,461 4,527 4, 833 + 39.6 
10 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 1,520 4,937 1, 465 6, 414 4,411 0 al 
15 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ...0......ccccececscsccesesesceceeees.e. ieon2 3,318 661 4,437 845 ToT 
a Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ........ccccccscccscsescesececeseoeeseess. 1,400 1, 781 1,615 565 748 Fe Seu 
32 Silver ore and bullion 63 115 15 839 28 TENT 
35 Non-ferrous ores, n.o.p. 61 729 32 808 814 ah ee 
38 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 599 379 280 301 374 T3356 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 4,451 4,495 5, 839 6, 867 7, 978 + 36.6 
6 Asbestos, unmanufactured ..0..0.....scccecscssscsesssseseceeccecoceceeeseee. 3, 806 S,uloe 4, 824 6, 032 6, 961 ne eG 
8, 086 8,330 10, 701 18, 115 11, 068 + Ggas4 
17 1,046 866 1,919 2, 238 1, 188 - 38.1 
27 1,052 742 639 1, 025 + 46.2 
34 90 85 279 561 - 50.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities ....0........:-ccccccsesssecscscosssscosseeoeeeceeecc.s. 1,102 1,272 1,096 2,073 + 63.0 
28 Non-commercial items 821 840 709 1, 632 + 94,3 
Total Domestic Exports To Europe 116,246] 106,572]  239,405| 181,471 + 70.3 
Total Of Commodities Itemi Zed 00.00... occcccccccccceeccseeeeceeecocsscecn. 100, 074 92,335 219, 000 163, 430 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized 86.1 86. 6 91.5 90,1 


1. Over 1000%,. 


————— 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR, 1952 a) 


TABLE XI. Imports from Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) 


oe e ee 
Rank in Group and Commodity Jan.—June ’51 
1951 \Jan.—June | July — Dec.| Jan.— June | July — Dec. Jan.—June| Pa sae 
$000 | $000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..................cccccscccceesceeeeeeee 5,147 8,049 6, 980 
19 PEUIvS CAnmed: ANd PRESET VE 2c sii. sca.cccaccocecesceescvececsndoessccccssvene 1, 168 1,650 1,309 
7a} UNIO Beer carade tec eevsemest rena canes connerseccus coc sscce cd cotta since beset oe cnadae’s 616 1,250 893 
25 ORIG LTANGMMUNS CLI NSbOCK me er seteee ec cnreere eee cs ccec ne ns ae vteiets 356 1,072 442 
26 Wis meenseecescaesshaonen aiacsar-ccetes tee eesceree eee ceroanrtatskictsct enh se eecestder enacts 526 159 596 
Animals and Animal Products .0..........0....ccccccccececcececeeeesecessececeses 2,164 3,640 3, 602 10,588 3,476 Son he) 
6 PEERS Ber ie hth by br et a Naar 0 1 es 5,065 53 2 
14 ROITOSSG ane v ete seer ores sh ccv ac cacl cu ata nc cit cbaneveetesenoeeetscartealuccbbenecscaueaiies 718 1,008 1,059 1,465 1,518 + 43.3 
30 TIES alge Coys WAV OVEN G Ree ae Oe ah ae ce a Bs pa pe RR 285 430 411 903 346 = sss} 
33 Hides and skins (except furs) 45 424 449 769 712 _ 84.0 
40 FR GRLNS, SUNOS SEM sctecaneceredsterssasscococovosesencesesssncsbcrseetereneane 85 453 330 652 630 + 90.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............:c:ccccc00 : 10, 608 12,112 21, 689 12,670 8, 737 - 59.7 
4 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 846 1,382 4,473 1,730 753 Coe, 
a WOOGIE ARCS E sees ccecsecnccvatscrtccetcetronce races sceenerate cae iatoseeteecl sv eoate 1,534 1, 248 3, LoL 1, 664 978 - 69.0 
8 Cotton fabrics )o.-....<.c..s. 2,019 1, 604 3,811 915 859 ef (aes) 
11 Lace and embroidery 1,042 1,057 1;.265 1,632 1,007 - 20.4 
13 WO Ole ANN S SAN GlmMTAN IS mavete. setter teens ts noteastenc sat ena ncsccceys,sxtceseone 761 1, 120 2,036 578 361 ise} 
15 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics .... poetecaecsees 653 634 900 1,507 958 + 6.4 
17 (CNTVEUS ANG SATS 7 WOO! air casncccu dete sececnsccececosvasvasevassensactsvtessanc LOM 1,135 1513 806 Wak - 49.0 
20 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 591 923 906 1, 180 7132 - 19.2 
35 Silk fabrics 330 483 457 691 266 - 41.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ................:ccesceceseeecececececeeseeceees 1,412 1, 982 2,570 2,859 1, 861 = Bho G6 
16 LS OPK WOO <2 PROC MCS iste seseectoeccasscasusisesarsdcseasonsateassentt cacsaBie 507 851 1,029 1, 296 672 - 34.7 
28 SOONG aD TMU Cm eacteteet ce teste ae tact on asoges oaaretcumesect cass soues Madicaoedcaaives 595 598 564 835 681 20a. 
Fron ANG Wits PrOduUCtS ii.....<ccc0cccccserersecesseseenccseseeseors patantonpisatasstecits 5, 755 12,676 20,316 34, 753 27, 768 + 36.7 
1 AOL MI MTA Pr OOM CUS ctu: sec cetscacaces-ascuncctoetscecsee<dece-anncaeecccossae 1, 281 4,415 10, 852 20,865 15,601 + 43.8 
2 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .... ae 1, 326 23009 4,079 5, 996 5,992 + 45.9 
21 PUDOSUUDESEANG MAChING Ss cctetecccccc.coencscacessatesssseecatssosseasenesseorts 2 266 610 1, 390 571 - 6.4 
22 Ballard rollerabe anne sarees, at wvacs<-sscsscsceeccsnceseushosvacesasancbeetassoe 358 522 984 949 1,277 + 29.8 
29 DROOUES Ws ccccseecceesscetevesss ane 332 550 570 796 899 + 57.7 
36 Hardware, n.o.p. 135 122 588 531 306 - 48.0 
38 COMIGM OT ponte na treacearaecasc sec ascsdoavathaeysaxenssaascsenstecavacsveusonessscestnessasscace 380 363 439 562 415 = a) 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............:::cccseesseceeeensseeceeteeees Bie Ay 7,070 6,079 6, 791 6, 006 = {22 
3) (CTOCKS WALSH ESWANG DATES feccccscscocusecaacesseress xoaeueseswacdecscasetndety 3,645 3,487 Desw itt yeh Beer - 13.0 
12 TPINDIOCKS DL'S cA DAS) <.cescssscessceccccowstestestvcseeccossausestectncveee 887 1,448 1,491 1,394 35) - 15.8 
27 MASCHiICA] APPATALUS | WAGs Ds) s-sacssas-ssvconaconcsscseacosssesvesencossseedeasas 401 903 551 969 1, 280 t1g2s3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .... 3, 724 5,628 5, 848 6,544 3,799 - 35.0 
9 GIASSAIplALeEANGES RO CU eea oeccatcacaccanarecetrsctescsvenssapesebaacseasssers 990 1,739 1,658 2,079 1,032 =r sl feats) 
10 WPAN ONGS NSO G asec cecccccacsncesteriecacasacccsaassestedeweer se-neerssenaaeatecacncs 1,801 1,921 Py Byav) 1,310 1,346 - 42.8 
32 Lime, plaster and cement 2 219 347 883 163 = 53,0 
Chemicals and Allied Products. ......................-sssssssssssssssccssseenees 2, 835 4,349 4,001 3,910 2,446 - 38.9 
18 DYCINE ANG PANNING MAETI AIS «.......0ccoserececssnstne-onsssecseneeeeeseeemes 642 1,019 1,443 823 614 - 57.4 
24 Principal chemicals (except AcidS) N.O.D. ....sssecesereeceseeeeeees 7187 Lied 628 973 268 = Oye} 
34 Fertilizers, chemical 871 1,051 423 176 470 + 11.1 
Miscellaneous CommoditieS .............:.c:cccssceccceeessneeseeceereceeereneeees 4,607 6, 028 8, 239 11,940 9,338 + 13.3 
3 INOR=COMMETCAAIILOMS 2 cites cesesecsasene-ansacosarensossssasncnassssoacsccoceramae 1,091 eo 3,494 5, 847 4,903 + 40.3 
31 (ONUAINETS | WeOsDe te cacaccucareectecesses<o-cacnescatases an accscnuaveccseftocasesenente 217 484 Dae 771 439 = 15/9 
37 Jewellery and precious StONeS, N.O.P. ....eseessececeseereceeersreeeees 394 457 549 462 674 + 22.8 
39 WOUREUOLIAT GeO np star cuteene-cstetrese tecstesteasacsnavenr=scsuranensserornemstenss hile 287 419 578 199 = WA") 
Motal IMports From WUTOVE ......c.2...----s-0cecccscccsececensccesescscsssncnscacses 41,589 61, 534 79,326 97, 786 70,405 = bi Wr 
Total Of Commodities Wtemized .............cccceeccesssscesseceereeeerseeees a 29,555 42,528 60, 169 76, 938 53, 705 
Percent Of Imports TWemied ...........3....cccsses-cceceesscoscoosvscnssosedecrere 71.1 69.1 75.9 18. 7 76.3 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000 %. 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Percentage 
pe hse | 1950 1951 z 1952 Change. 
Rank in Group and Commodity ie ST | ee 51 
1951 lbaresactoate July — Dec, | Jan.—June | July — Dec. | Jan.— June Jan.—Juneae 
aaa | $7000 | #000 | $000 | $000 $'000 %p 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...............:.ccc0cccccceeeeeseseeeee 32, 620 30,585 42, 385 33, 874 54, 039 aperata0) 
1 WHOS ist ci cose pce teoheese Nz, dia sce steers Save es cis eee estat. Ales ys ally(tay 18, 580 26, 827 15,647 36, 183 + 34.9 
4 Wheatifiotir: Agneta ato oe a eee 13, 258 8, 289 9,917 9,855 10,615 + 7.0 
7, mobacco; Wnnanulactune doses eeepc ee eee oe eee 774 597 fener 758 2, 181 + 22.4 
29 mains eed and hlaxs eed soi eyemiercs sce secst etre renee eee 520 PMY 243 i pasyy Isa +2830 
a2, IRIS ONO sp mitrabelctey eh nol Ae OVS X Ive cr oancencnoecretanerecaerosocn nex ccorean noranarcbenere 2S) 150 2D2 IRA 544 HalaltoeG 
40 WIDE KSV-5 disse a es cx one Ae Rene oa ated oe ee i 324 222 443 397 472 “Ge 
Animals and Animal Product .........c...ccc:ccssssscsecscseeneccceeesacecesess 5, 106 5,451 6,341 7,474 6,399 + F059 
12 Fish, cured ’ 1,758 L930 1,917 1, (USS 2,219 + oS 
16 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated............. sscepdee ae eeesen: 1, 128 1, 218 I PAPA ON 983 = HONS 
20 FGI SHh Can NG CN wet cession meats ee o.4.0e oe ee Ree 392 848 978 1, 318 1, 195 +2283 
36 Milk preparations.......... Pa Ea COPE RERETS Mee eS rere esa ae 188 214 559 561 393 = 29 ent 
hibles; Dextiles and pProducesmee 1.1 eee 2,198 2,920 3,167 6,474 3, 344 Si 
9 Cotlonalabricsi eens seas ee eee Shi. 372 See eee We AZ 2,492 2,074 4, 320 2, 305 ap its al 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ............:ccccccccsesesesesescessseesnsveeses 12,425 16, 920 18, 861 35,580 31,211 + 65.5 
2 Planks and boards 559i 8,973 9, 130 17,807 10,805 ae iets os 
5 Siar ay(is) 4,635 2, 508 10, 392 Ys alsa) +265.4 
19 302 789 1,028 1,413 He oulil ae PAT ley 
22 79 Ze Ufeots) 1, 358 2, 249 +205.6 
30 248 394 521 1,026 2,501 +380.0 
34 258 427 axa) 812 1, 256 +234.9 
35 a5 116 445 727 836 + 87.9 
33,083 26, 383 25,183 40, 160 36, 709 + 45.8 
3 §,900 9,979 8,988 13,639 8, 644 = 135.8 
5) Automobile parts (except EngineS) .o.e.ccccccccecceccececseecececececee., Sy alete 4, 833 5, 368 6, 280 Uy BEX + 36.6 
7 EMGOMODIICS Rett ell ehity es eeamensraee ore tee teen anise 3,684 3, 542 3, 486 Us ox 7,815 +124. 2 
10 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 1,608 2,087 1,998 3, 248 SOS + 87.8 
That OC OMOLIVESRan Can An ts mametys wena eenene een se ene 8, 307 3,035 853 2,884 1, 293 me Dia 's) 
13 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 811 957 1,552 1,762 2,201 + 45.0 
26 LOU EAL ORO Cts eee eee eee ee en en 1,129 515 530 1, 326 2,126 tSOeL 
39 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .oeccccccccccccccesccosesee.... 406 255 431 458 870 +101.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products........0..ceccccsecececessscesceceseesesse.s. 5,304 7,567 7, 884 10,476 13, 405 + 70.0 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...................... seaehew A 2,318 3,012 3, 130 3,908 2, 622 = 1Ge2 
14 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .o.cceccccceccecescsceseecececsc... 1,453 2,414 1,864 1, 208 3,408 ap fin (8 
15 Hlectrical apparatus, N.0.P. ...c..ccssececescsesecssescoscssececescessececees 905 932 i Sion 1,718 tay ae US 
33 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ... 16 676 eds) 993 2,192 +578.6 
38 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .o..cccccccccscccscosccseoseessecses.. 44 85 ala 802 1, 319 +1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Product ...........ccccccccccccccccecesceceecee.n. 1, 672 2,496 1, 781 2,811 2,488 + 3907 
23 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...........ccccccscsssccssssecsecesecosssccesccosccses 673 1,050 7189 1, 274 1,165 + 47.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products........................ : 3,998 2, 644 3, 699 5, 901 4,047 + 9.4 
18 Synthetic plastics, primary forms 698 862 945 1, 499 1, 264 + 33.8 
27 Principal chemicals (except @CIdS) nO. p ween 531 409 736 L102 1,033 + 40.4 
28 Paes ed MeO ING Se alist fs. tokee ges ele ee 304 411 yt) 1, 318 ysis) ae hy 
31 HaAES AMdip temo nts: Soc, Yashica ivhedelabcee oder ecers, 129 194 622 848 292 = Dorel 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...........0.....ccccsescsssesecssssesseeseeesecsccce.n. 4,587 2,542 4,052 5, 824 6, 268 + 54.7 
21 Pacha ges seen eteccets.4: 464 642 7194 1, 445 1, 264 + 59,2 
24 Pens, pencils and parts 505 651 974 981 V5 - 26.6 
25 Cartridges, gun and rifle 2,625 38 631 1, 230 2, 987 +373. 4 
37 NOMS EOMMORCIa I VibernS:.- i. omens dene ouch ak ae 256 518 388 558 297 - 23.5 
Total Domestic Exports To Commonwealth Countries............ 100, 992 97,508 113, 292 148,575 157, 909 + 39.4 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ........0.....cccccccecsccsccccecseseececcccee.., 84,475 87, 066 97, 329 129,441 140, 840 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ......c.cccccccccscccoos--...... 83.6 89.3 85.9 87.1 89. 2 


1. Over 1,000%, 


Comnodity 
Rank in 
1951 


36 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR, 1952 


TABLE XIII. Imports from Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Tea blacikes.es 


Cocoa beans, not roasted 


Fruits, dried 


Group and Commodity 


Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 
Coffee, green... 


PIEULESerC anne dua nd! PheS CL Vvieditrssscrs-c-ccsteceee ree o.ses-e eee oe 


Molasses and syrups 


Nabunalveums resincsandupalSamicssesssrsemerecesesseeesseecseereiees: 
RUG MICO SRANGUS YT UPS sco. emtacteeacs.c04 peseettneoresesecs-seee<cacteectsss 


Brandy 


Animals and Animal Products 
Sausage casings 
BUCEC Ties. ce-scoee 


Meats, canned 


@heese 7.05.0 
Hides and skins (except furs) 


CCTs ANC avis lmmtnes lame ce csecetes tence cco scotions coces sotonencoc sev curonsescecasrs 


PeMUPESKUNS we UNGNOS Se dusteseer: -ccceuectscneessccores ces cave esesersaestysen-sescesve 


Muttoneandelambamines inchs. scacsestec-cosvenects tacccsevncscersserectesoet race 


Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 


eather wunmanutaccure duesresestesssvecectcecesceesterssccsscsceevcnccrsreresase 


Cotton fabrics 


Fibres, Textiles and Products .....................::c:cscecececeeeeeceeeeeeeees 
Wool), raw: 2.5: 
Flax, hemp and jute fabrics 


Manila; sisal, istle and tampico) fibres) .......c:-.0.<1eeeee0-e-00--0=0 
aX ee MEAN i Ube Ta Wircsccceccesirtescces sca sonee cc cease cece exccsstaecsuanes 


Wool noils and tops 


CaArpetSnanGamaus WOO leseccccesscccssssceceettcs ottoceecses sade sesetesceesenten 


NorFerrous Metals and Products 


Bauxite ore 


Wood, Wood Products and Papet ....................0-ccceeeeeeenceceeeeeeeeeees 


MrONPANGIIGS, PFOGUCES  errcrreccererrre rec coeo cece eee rretee ous sgurevomicesceeesees 


PineDlocksmplesuand: DANS. sseswewteeccterecescess costes -suensctecosnten tes: 


Manganese oxide 
Chrome ore....... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 


Petroleum, crude and partly refined ..............0--..-.-eceuecesenoeeee> 


Abrasives......... 
Chemicals and Allied Products 


Miscellaneous Commodities 
Non-commercial items 


Total Imports From Commonwealth Countries 


Total Of Commodities Itemized...................-.c.-cceeeeesseeeececoeeeeeeeee 


Percent Of Imports Itemized ....................::00ecececeeecceeeececeeeeseenees 


1950 1951 1952 
Jan. —June | July —Dec.| Jan.—June | July — Dec.| Jan.— June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

67,469 100, 756 97, 456 86, 400 52, 822 
27,496 48, 874 30,618 42,421 15,921 
8, 240 17, 939 36, 193 18, 134 13, 400 
15, 292 12,439 11, 878 8, 382 9,170 
619 2,092 5, 292 642 281 

1, 204 2,041 2, 956 2, 154 2,995 
3h, 18383 3, 740 1, 410 2,937 2, 938 
573 4, 306 342 3, 454 752 

2, 368 453 2,275 786 2, 384 
1, 881 2,154 1,151 1, 865 450 
898 Phy SYS: 1,036 1, 827 676 
1,815 02 1, 186 1,381 1,028 
627 768 763 7140 946 
308 344 297 444 345 
309 415 607 110 181 
1,013 655 309 181 67 
163 215 241 206 196 

2, 613 4,142 5, 765 10,378 7,471 
1, 466 1,085 710 3,858 1, 768 
0 0 2, 338 835 2,484 

2 718 505 1,567 514 

0 OO 249 1,423 1, 653 

557 593 341 569 18 

0 4 253 361 108 

90 645 125 487 119 

0 130 298 262 297 

0 0 273 167 24 

115 719 188 249 33 
18, 538 20, 204 30, 323 35, 990 15, 807 
8,946 10, 558 17, 080 23, 956 7,647 
6, 202 6, 363 6,370 7,435 4,845 
74 279 2, 805 556 145 

590 474 844 1,575 1, 868 
733 358 1,010 699 27 
631 638 937 313 74 
553 559 468 750 638 
167 296 220 241 93 

53 135 124 102 225 
4,691 13,191 7, M12 18, 578 10, 535 
ih, PAE 6, 096 2,791 8, 292 3,497 
1, 802 3,247 3, 340 Seo 3, 853 
102 2,782 869 3,501 2, 406 
128 939 388 976 665 

2, 634 4, 845 4, 731 6, 968 4,011 
Vek 3,639 3,611 5, 201 2, 388 
238 439 488 664 897 
392 346 365 378 381 
511 576 494 665 727 
144 22% 240 297 339 
97,070 144, 489 147, 188 159, 701 92,073 
93,121 140, 639 143, 073 155, 412 88, 035 
95.9 97.3 97.2 97.3 05.6 | 
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TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Percentage 
; ; 1950 1951 1952 Change 
panies Group and Commodity ners Bri ot 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 14, 833 29, 224 19, 155 34, 690 33, 752 + 76.2 
4 WG at PT VOUT? arc tonctrattcenoacetusevetuatenene coer outcessatseetatadvenulenia) .cetererte tle, aeel 9,065 8, 530 10, 290 9,552 + 12.0 
2 INT OE sae scaihcc aR tes Sacks Screen eae Cees 2, 443 11,691 2, 305 14,872 14, 316 + 5Otea 
11 Rubber tinestanid! GUE Ss veces ercovesccces <0. cccstndeecevesesaovesersomceares ts 923 2,040 2, 608 4,033 4, 402 + 6809 
17 INTE E ican cese seed eco anwar caddis ens aoe teases teacec open an my aeeee meee uenaens ame eae te 1,051 1, 886 1, 496 1,610 15787 + 19.5 
19 Rubber products (except tires and fOOtWEAaLP) .........cceseeeseeee 169 331 840 1, 304 910 = gee 
22 WALES yds vontccouenecaanneav=cecerstecpae ace cree es cneea eat eateste acecas nate eencee 1, 246 1,579 1 a 452 383 - 68.5 
29 Potatoes, certified: $6 Gdlit. cctecctecececssetccercveveseesssyseseanvccueeuentes 193 910 316 705 The + 144.6 
33 OBES. cSucaisavaverusvcevencs tats dhopeestaee st awaneswuacevenchnune ncesanc ieseesedestsemeeeataas 235 212 410 372 344 = AGerd 
39 Linseedvand: flaxséed: OL o.okos cs ncsepcytsoveoteaspes esd ecneeee ene 453 649 Sail Zao 245 = 25a 
Animals and Animal Products 6,542 6, 606 5, 994 1,527 7,376 + ZSsu! 
12 EOUSID O UI Soe eae gucacacesxaus,ck teen tas csiunndesaseecterer anuaaseseuse neue cere 3,005 2,692 3,039 3, 334 3, 345 + 10.1 
15 Milk, powdered, condensed, CVapOrated ..........ssseseeeenerrreeees 871 1,529 1, 389 2,604 2, 230 + 60.5 
38 Treather sUMMaNUl aA ChiuTe dese. cceeccsacesenseaceenseeeaecsccnravesusenestresencct 781 487 395 221 303 = Zam, 
40 MIC AGS) CANINE Cre emacance-scansccmereretense fat noucunneterapentissnadecanesneetrtseed 714 240 227 299 245 + Fie) 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. .............c:cccccccccsssseeeceeeseceeseenees 943 1, 125 1,369 1, 125 983 = 2852 
32 COtiom Earl Ci yeeessecsnns cass coactotee cate ees «sacaosereote tas tescee canenemmecem as 146 414 568 223 288 - 4953 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............-:cscsssssseseessesssseseesees 4, 809 9,194 9, 765 15,369 16, 914 See 
INGWES DEIN bs Papers -reteccsssRceee cscs: cose sanusmeoaeoeneeasaiae rae seseeeceniens Bu eel 6, 630 5, 558 71,958 CREM + S82, 
WO UU py hep retest asa cacusanz<teseeuletricicasacccantans thoes sce ccyentaae cmsemere aces 470 875 2, 598 5, 584 5, 107 9636 
WON AN ALS) PRODUCES j-ccesres ase scaaeencrseserqaysoenceesoevssever gs sateraiavenactans 9,477 14; 597 16, 814 40, 368 52, 852 + 214.3 
3 Machinery (mon-farm) and! ParUS: <ccc.-.-.sesancsseserecncnessneveesscaesnes 3,935 5,507 7,935 8,892 9, 290 ome [Fer ! 
AULOmOilc samtrelelitweaserteceere acres ccreceeens enemas 345 176 73 11,641 Dale oD: tee 
6 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts ...... 1,961 3,601 3,863 6, 908 Sool - 8.1 
10 Automobiles passenger earswcccelec As -ceesscs acc seod eee 448 887 953 7, 207 11, 874 +i 
20 VOM Sm AOC CEST ssh ce even coossenesn mate anes cceeceacetnceeneect ee 255 535 715 1,395 1, 464 + 104.8 
26 TNA CVORS AN Cp APUG mace ocectecsun ter svacscaits eves se necsomecusiees oocrenceaeeeeee cn 310 470 470 923 Lei + 268.3 
31 Pipeswiubesvand Witbinicsac.czs-+ccessoncves eceaesvacnnneeresseoee eee sees 436 327 465 446 401 =) 1308) 
34 Ie eG cll Gis ies ade sPesace aces wes vara sanos tea eevapseatct «<assbevacseeeacusmeer metres 253 411 462 289 266 - 42.4 
35 ETT OSA OW Giaecca sett -ccneo sen antec arcane etter neck manasa oe ee 243 4412 418 291 317 = (2452 
37 AUtomobule parts (EXGept ONZINES) erevec.cccecatecesssecvesvessacscaeses 159 12 80 570 690 + 762.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............:::ccccccceseseeesereeeeseees 6, 642 8, 198 13, 037 17, 280 22,639 7 SiS 
7 Electri.calvappanavuss miOipiy cemiceuceee tmeeesten enceecencssmrecet 2,139 On 4,543 4,845 8,012 + 76.4 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ........c.ccccscccsesseeensees 1,532 1,842 4, 199 4,037 ByOod = 81D 
16 Copper wire and copper Manufactures..........ccscsscccessssseeeenere 569 1, 164 853 2, 784 4,595 + 43807 
18 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ccc.cccccccccssessvcccscssenseneesuscs 90 397 1,016 2,065 469 - 53.8 
24 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated..........ssccsesreeeee 244 166 617 923 1,811 + 193.5 
25 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures 1,595 1, 182 7196 daz 2, 108 + 164.8 
28 Miscellaneous non-ferrous Metals ...........cccsssscccssceesensecseeerene 100 173 192 896 358 + “86215 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products vouteee 2,560 2, 769 3,318 3, 740 3,401 + 2.5 
14 IAS DOSLOS wUnM AUlt ACLILEC CO eeestersserceeeearserarter ss taaaet ort caee treeeaenere 1,561 1,787 2,044 2,353 2, 200 ae (5.3) 
Chemicals and Allied Products .............ccccccccecesssseccsscesseeserece 2,215 3,119 4, 013 4,329 3,308 - 17.6 
Puy Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ... 553 609 1,001 846 1, 138 ie ita Tf 
23 Symthete plastics, PriMALy TONMS cac.csceqceesasousecseceeeeceesececsves< 86 543 789 818 307 = siGHiae 
27 DEUS SHAN ANIME UMUC CS we.ccceteuiva sors scrote eae ee ee ee 499 560 562 547 511 = “Ore 
36 Paints And PLeEMentar c.ceseesesecsesen ese poser ee eee ee 94 183 219 469 348 + 589 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................::cccssessssssssssessccessccsevenees 12, 802 thy eel 6, 285 3,845 7,101 + 13.0 
13 SUP STS OMG wcteepeateweck« scch zara oats: euwcnc sam eee te oe lace uses Se 1710 67/285 4, 561 1, 803 4,077 - S026 
30 Films, motion picture 366 389 443 517 360 - 18.7 
Total Domestic Exports To Latin America..............0...c:cccc00e 60, 824 82, 603 719, 750 128, 274 148, 327 + 86.0 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ..................cccccccecscssssesseeseeseeees 52, 977 71, 706 69, 092 116, 294 134, 926 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ............0.00..cccccecseeee 87.1 86. 8 86.6 90.7 91.0 


1. Over 1000 % 


— ae 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America 


Commodity 1950 1951 1952 Settee 
Rank in Group and Commodity = an.—June ’51 
ie Jan.—June | July —Dec.| Jan. —June | July —Dec, | Jan. — June we ves 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .0.........cccesscscsseeeseseeeeeees 33, 418 43, 524 50, 218 43,053 49, 766 erg 
2 (ORNS {EL el Oca See mR DERE Ps CPP PORRE PE cr = 15, 044 21, 570 21, 617 20,718 22, 043 Be DAK 
3 Bananas, fresh Ss, 10, 242 9, 282 10, 289 9, 648 Be are) 
6 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ........ wee 786 Soe 8, 392 1,904 311 = Yes 
8 INGLES eect eaten nee eR cute can ces oaseacee een sasave eden eee oe oe 2, 167 1; 126 2, 554 2, 589 2, 858 + [1.9 
9 Sugar, unrefined 414 414 387 3, 667 7, 326 res 
ead WCE E Leta) Of INCE MGnexe) olvace: sen Gt sat Ae VERS Oa. Se i790 113 3, 069 241 2, 896 = 526 
13 1,065 1,154 1, 605 oo 55 =O Osco: 
16 0 522 1,019 898 563 - 44.7 
22 PIPUIES MC ATNE A) ANG PLES CHVEW,..2..2.-cvecocar sus acecdacds atewsshccceveteneuss 39 1, 119 265 647 128 =O et 
753) Cocoa butter and cocoa paste .... 522 1, 174 304 487 861 +183. 2 
26 EEO DAC COS MITT AMUIRACE UMC Gieemess: <x. c- 5: -.22eee dows sce oc ec gaahiesesectes cece 332 423 379 368 375 ial 
28 TEN Govan yo) ky Ne ers aliens aun 5 Ste Rn cae eo ee eo 573 46 594 34 581 ce Mee: 
32 ROLCINIG@INULUS WITCSI Ney. seeds osra Secu Me acs aean Reoes soesnsene 1 101 423 190 102 61 SP aye) 
33 Vis yee ct a oo ae he eee ob eRe Ok 0 0 ) 275 320 aoa 
AMM ERTOTELUG I UNCE SANG SVTUDS cia teceecsccevsdec<Pescsucectrebowehasaers A stccdeciect 0 - 100.0 
Animals: andvAnimall Prod Cts: .c.tcc.csse--tesoeesscsevencesduscssvebevecccsecedee 2,159 4,473 4,540 2,338 1, 854 - 59.2 
10 MGRUS MCATIM Gi sraautee sere san acees eee hae ne cs SCR RAEI ctan ee oe: 661 2, 249 2, 145 1, 618 1, 187 - 44.7 
15 UGE S rade Sk MNSuKeX CED G, LUMS ine tee: ec cc sath eset as0asvscacte ce seksesaae 1, 038 1, 413 1, 607 473 193 - 88.0 
31 FORTEC KUMS SUL CLOGS CU ere re sak crea te note inc she oe cca nxse se eeneeOe 162 28 2 226 i) 174 - 23.0 
36 iG URE X UP ACU Sime cst se tee eee cis. cc aes gh hee Mmves os nas vetetude Seca te. 81 184 222 0 oo oe tsiayr al 
FADROSs Textiles: and Pro GU CtSisccccdecres ccsnssccacceceussbaccnosevasvenvossessess 10, 669 19,176 9, 555 7,404 12,559 + 31.4 
4 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico 2, 927 3, 130 5,937 Sy ie) 6, 654 ate alZeG! 
17 DH HUUMCLLC MDNCS LOM AM GeVEINS: gos-.tces acchecrssot-.ce-perveveesss-00es 521 678 757 883 906 + 19.7 
18 Wool noils and tops 191 232 sy ( 146 15 = Foe5 
19 4, 417 sap 
23 5 - 99.4 
30 264 - 36 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..........scccccccsssssseceerersesneeeceestenses 64 105 437 246 364 - 16.7 
29 Logs, timber and lumber 57 80 375 223 336 - 10.4 
Iron and its Products 98 652 207 890 643 +210. 6 
20 ALTON Oe aan ees seth eater are teats he caca eee Senna sneer sae Lec ee ce aszsa Stysawen aweeun eae 89 641 179 885 638 +256. 4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ............:ccscccsssseeesecessseeneeeeeeeee 3, 966 4,969 7, 834 3, 602 8,227 + 5.0 
4 Non-ferrous ores, n.0.p. 3,765 4, 488 5, 988 By PAY Te oo ae PRB} 
24 Silver, unmanufactured 2 263 803 0 0 - 100.0 
27 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...................:::cccceeeeeees 0 0 675 0 0 - 100.0 
35 HPOMCAONCE nee eee RE sie see Re odeereavsine. caste eneaeee ee 0 108 113 141 296 +161. 9 
37 MANE SNCS CaO MUA Cee re. ere esesc cates ooe create teetace ects i sase cusses costs 30 13 PP? 0 286 + 34.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. ...........c::ccescceeececeereeeeeeeerenes 37, 853 48, 790 58, 783 80,505 61, 243 + 4.2 
1 Petroleum cruderand partlysretined sesstesueere<---cseeeeeseee ee 37, 824 42, 550 53, 972 71,973 56, 466 + 4.6 
5 SCT OCC ee ee a ae 0 6, 064 yee! 6, 478 3, 618 = tgees 
12 Silexvan dicey stall ized GQuarcZ cacao ote orencveszesnoececcectes cov estan 0 us 174 1, 690 975 + 26.0 
34 Sillp bute ne. hee nea Ee REE Oe i PTET, Cee RE 0 0 0 263 0 = 
Chemicals and Allied Products 626 596 704 574 870 + 23.6 
21 Dyeing and tanning materials 534 431 605 425 238 - 60.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..............ccccccccccesscesssecesssesteeeeneceeenes 1, 200 1, 210 1,535 1, 267 1, 305 - 15.0 
14 Wax, vegetable and mineral, nN.O.D. ............cceeececeeeeeeeceeeeneeeeees 1,010 921 1, 345 ak 1, 028 - oes 6 
38 Ships, foreign built 0 0 0 210 19 te 
39 Non-commercial items 91 121 78 122 89 mie 
Total Imports From Latin AMEMiCA .......ceseeceeesecsseeecereeeeoeeoenees 90, 054 123,494 133, 814 139, 878 136, 830 + 2..3 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ............:..cceseeseeecessereersesseeenees 88, 633 119, 637 132, 304 138, 747 133, 820 
Percent Of Imports [temiZed...............:ccesscccsssersesseeseecneneneneaneenees 98, 4 96.9 98.9 99. 2 97.8 


1. Over 1000%. 


C. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XVI. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1952 
Interim Indexes, 1948=100 


Calendar Year 1951 1952 
Group and Selected Commodity 


Total Domestic EXports ........:ccccccceseeeeeenteeeees 103.3 108.3 122.5 117.5 122.1 124.8 125.5 124.4 121.3 
Agricultural and Animal Products ...................- 103.4 105.6 113.5 111.4 116.4 114.6 iG yr4 113.0 105.9 
Barley 102.8 109.1 OS iyi 93.0 104.2 89.5 92.3 LO2ZeL 95.1 
Oatstans eee OOM 103.0 102.1 WGI), AO 3 98.0 99.7 M305": 89.9 
Wih@ati cin vcetees 115.6 alike 103.9 102.8 103.9 103.4 105.0 110.6 102.8 
Wheat flour 99.6 92.0 93.3 89.6 93.4 97.0 94.4 89.8 87.3 
Whisky 108.8 1215 120i 114.5 119.2 125.4 124.6 118.6 119.9 
Tobacco, flue-cured LOM 96.5 PLO 110.9 106.4 107.2 113.8 114.9 110.1 
CULO A ce ceet eee ea ee raters taec sue cceaararearees 103.9 122.8 Al ls) 162.2 179.7 Aidit 165.8 163.9 150.3 
Mish and) fish products neese-ccereiesssccersesescst teers 92.5 100.9 106.0 112.9 105.8 106.0 110.0 109.3 103.0 
Fur skins, undressed....... fae Rao 91.7 108.4 1550 114.9 94.5 94,2 85.0 HOw 
Hides and skins, cattle... Be. 100.0 iby T5Se 167.9 186.0 154.3 130.1 Sle2 70.2 
eather, unmanulactured !. <......2c-cescesctsccves acess 94.1 118.1 143.8 156.6 153.4 141.9 121.9 110.0 106.3 
Beelrandevieal ines tra eictiseser-racetereeorcesees 10207 136.8 183.2 165.7 189.0 182.7 180.2 TLS T. 154.6 
Bacon and hams (not canned)............ Dae sere 105.4 105.5. TLS laa tess} 13 124.1 117.9 117.4 Wa 
GHECSEi A, eee oe eae 102.1 86.8 110.4 13907 118.04 1Osee= 108.84 tsse2 140.6 
Milk, processed ........ ONT, Sie 97.4 90.3 100.0 98.6 96.0 99.1 100.9 
Eggs in the shell 104.0 90.8 104.0 95.4 122.6 128.5 Wy 88.0 Wieio dl! 
Fibres and: Textiles vce oeceecccseccsetezstescusssenwenss 103.4 112.8 139. 8 143.9 148.5 136.6 132.6 125.4 119.5 
Wood Products and Paper .............:::cecseceeeseeeees 97.9 105.0 122.4 114.6 120.5 125.8 127.5 123.4 123.0 
Planks and boards 93.6 103.6 116.6 116.1 119.2 Wale 116.2 11268; 116.4 
Shingles, red cedar eee 81.9 117.0 aise) 118.7 122.0 102.1 100.3 93.1 98.1 
Ply woods 93.6 11055 125.4 130.7 132510 118.4 WAI OAK al NEP 
Pulpwood 103.1 104.9 T2252 102.3 115.6 130.6 132.6 dea 138.1 
Wood pulp ee 91.1 93.0 135.6 118.1 13552 142.2 144.5 139.8 130.8 
NG@WSprintis paper iesecerstecvccstcctsas sxesvens acne davecacess 104.1 Laisa! 118.5 112.4 LEB 35 at 122.8 124.6 PAT 120.8 
Iron and Steel and Products ...............ccccceeeee 111.4 113.7 125.9 122.3 124.7 127.2 129.1 131.2 131.8 
IRON OL GS 2H ete c cris rae eect toa Geeta adenoteevoetes. 111.9 120.8 116.4 120.8 124.0 114.1 114.9 123.2 122.8 
Me tno=alll OVS gerereeree eta ers poncnesoneneran 106.5 100.8 Wily fae 105.0 113.0 iPATSS) 128.6 128.8 136.2 
Farm implements and machinery odes 111.0 115.8 13th 2 128.8 L313 T3252 T3206: By faa LSioat 
Machinery (non-farm) ..............-c.cssersessserereresene 106.9 113.6 120.8 118.1 NAPA ya ef 120.5 IO Ws V4 57 
AULoOMODILesyanduwriichsreees sec eee tee alerts} 116.8 123.8 122.9 L229 TORS L250 126.4 125.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................... 105.8 115.1 138.3 130.4 132.3 142.4 146, 2 145.90 141.2 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated Ser: 104.4 105.8 116.2 116.2 115.0 114.8 117.9 D537 112.8 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated............ 99.9 105.4 130.6 118.4 121.9 136.8 143.5 142,2 135.9 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 102.4 89.3 114.6 106.4 109.1 120.8 122.0 118.4 TTIGO 
IRC csceco cosnonncer ete icaene oncusrooce ode tees UMOE 129.7 154.5 186.0 171.9 Li5a3 197.3 197.1 19355 192.0 
JEAN WOE TEIN ES coc onecceccrteneceocaunacconcecoenear 104.5 91.9 109.8 109.4 111.0 110.3 108.5 109.7 102.3 
SUNT scmroscecectencen.cconenoee gocencoacrogneagcoaré ocacecenocicr 100.0 107.4 22a 120.4 123.0 124.3 120.4 117.0 Nag ety 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated................ 103.6 114.1 155.6 143.3 144.9 156.8 Tilent 180.3 ntfs 1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 112.4 120.4 TSS? 128.5 13 es} 132.9 133, 2 137.3 147.2 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .............ccccccccsereee 116.0 PAS tf 142.9 139.3 144.3 145.3 141.5 147.4 159.7 
(CFO ercoruesn toer ofc natenonccacicr pponopcoanoscococtcnonaccosact 104. 2 1OSe 107.5 104.8 106.6 109.1 109.5 117.6 12559 
Abrasives; rartiniclals, Crider +r eee eee 108.4 117.9 118.2 16.1 112.8 11558 127.8 123.3 127.0 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 104.9 104. 2 116.7 112. 8 115.8 118.5 117.8 121.5 119.4 
Fertilizers, chemical....... 108.1 eZ 120.3 LUSel 116.4 122.4 123.6 129.5 129,2 
Paints and pigments ...... 100.7 102.7 11762 114.0 WW? DLT O 120.2 118.5 115.2 
Sodium and compounds 99.3 101.3 97.4 97.0 97.7 99.3 95.1 15s Lisy2 
Miscellaneous snc io ee eee 103.7 112.0 By 83 123.7 131.9 136.1 136.5 136.4 128.8 
FUDD CMD RO CU CES vaecncerarsiseneaventtalsscansutesenesers 101.5 Ale A Ie an 92 156.8 15 a7 176.8 175.8 180.2 153.4 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 104.2 107.1 120.9 114.0 119.6 124.4 1250 124.6 121.4 


—$—$—< 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations, Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations, 
a se a groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 1951, 
: > Mostly seed grain in the first quarter. 
4, Affected by lower contract price for bulk shipments to the United Kingdom. 
sare see rman was experienced in obtaining reliable export valuations for pulpwood in the period immediately following the abolition of 
ge control. 
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TABLE XVII. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups and Selected Commodities, 1949-1952 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Calendar Year 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Reiseecrapncteece sss as 

Barley 9 i - 0 3 3 
Oatsie. nc. 1 4 0 8 174. 4 382. 9 
Wheat 9 0 we 0 137.5 273. 5 
Wheat flour 4 5 55 5 87.6 119.9 
Whisky 5 2 . 6 6 149.7 136. 4 
Tobacco, flue cured 5 iS 9 b 131.7 594.9 276. 8 
CROIGs |. ee ee 80. 1 87. 2 49.7 62.0 40. 8 13. 4 0, 4 
Bisvandi fish, products: <a.-se..:..<-.cs.c0seccess-o-.. 119. 2 131. 4 130. 3 117. 6 150. 2 119.7 119. 4 
RIEESKANSS UNGPESSEG .....2,-.8 ee ceassnreactoasdoceees. ISSEY 111.6 PB! 195. 8 89.0 152. 0 164. 4 
110. 6 83. 2 57.9 53. 5 82. 6 40.9 14.0 
50. 8 55. 3 52. 8 61. 6 41. 3 44. 3 45. 6 
81.5 68. 3 76. 0 31.4 47. 3 7.3 42.1 
32. 8 38. 4 4.5 8.0 35 3. 6 1.6 
13252 158. 3 77.0 14. 4 141.8 3. 4 3.3 
80. 5 69. 3 60. 9 25. 0 83. 8 52. 4 66. 0 
61.5 16. 3 13. 6 29.6 19.0 ED 300) 
MDT SANG TOXtiLOS'... .2.c500cc-c0sscc.cerssesescesezeseoees0es 53.6 57.5 57.9 47.7 66. 2 63. 6 62. 8 
Wood Products and Papet ..............cccsecccecesesseeees 93.8 111.1 119.9 111.4 122.8 117. 6 118.8 
Planks and boards 87. 4 143. 2 136. 6 126. 1 138. 0 121.5 150. 5 
Shingles, red cedar 91.5 123. 9 110. 3 125. 4 97.5 89.8 107.7 
PIT WOO eee a ee NE Fe OE 44. 4 51.9 68. 8 IBY 74.1 80. 2 69. 3 
EID WOOde Mere etn PO. al le 69.7 76. 1 127.9 111.8 143. 8 134.7 81.0 
WOE! Ou) Sense eee ee eee ee 88. 6 106. 0 GAR 116. 5 131. 3 126. 8 111.5 
er ee ee ee 108. 7 114. 1 118. 1 itil, 118. 2 120. 0 124. 3 
82.6 66. 2 76. 6 57.1 99.0 111.3 83.5 
Bre ene SL wae”. ae... 238.0 207. 9 301. 4 0.5 446. 1 39. 1 247. 3 
lo ee ee ee 74.8 70. 4 110.7 103. 2 115. 8 120. 4 88. 1 
Farm implements and machinery 113. 0 102. 8 110. 0 118.0 96. 2 142. 0 126. 4 
Machinery |(NON=fAarm) 2.00% 2b... cssccccses hess 73. 4 Hoel 82. 2 69. 3 110.0 101.5 100. 0 
Automobiles anditrucks .6..44h.cccec-c00t-ssesaces 59. 8 62.5 116. 0 44. 3 213. 2 285. 4 136. 5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............0-.- 101. 8 100.3 96.5 111.3 112.6 140. 4 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 94.1 105. 2 102. 8 97.4 90.6 174. 3 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated............ 111.9 10.4. 7 69.0 93. 2 81.0 101.5 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 119. 1 124. 3 fit 136. 7 122. 8 125. 6 
102 pcos a RRR Ne Re 96. 5 92. 4 95.1 109. 7 105. 4 115. 8 
FavauiMUMemetal sme ch comes e sins ee ee. 102. 6 Bib 9 190. 5 146. 1 180. 4 170. 1 
SiVer et ccs... SE ene Aer ose ae Sich 117. 2 135. 8 230. 3 200. 3 250. 1 249.5 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated................ 127. 0 121.6 100. 6 143. 7 154. 0 151.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 69.1 90. 7 94. 8 110. 2 96.3 116.2 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 00.0... cccccecsceeees. 76.9 120. 6 130. 5 133.8 119. 3 145. 3 
rare ha Bete At MO 8 BOYS. 29. 6 26.7 nae! 47. 9 23.0 19. 2 
Abrasives, artificial, crude oo... .cceccecccee. 79. 1 93. 6 136.7 135. 2 123. 1 111.3 
Chemicals and Fertilizer .........c..c.ccccccecssscoceseees 84.4 10.8 120. 4 152. 4 137.0 131.7 
Fertilizers, chemical ............cccc,ccccscssssecseseoss 100. 2 96. 1 80. 8 75. 4 92. 0 89. 6 
Paints and pigments ..cc.s...... b Sher) a 57.7 63. 5 66. 1 124. 0 61.9 set 
Sodium and compounds ocececececececesececeeeseseseee. 86. 8 11201 196.7 201. 1 180. 5 130. 9 
“oS VC ee Se Sa 101.1 46.6 52.5 70.3 9.4 108. 6 
Rubber products 50. 4 38. 0 56. 6 Use Ua o0u3 
61.0 43.3 Biel 42.1 46.5 pat 


 — eae 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVI into appropriate value indexes. 
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TABLE XVIII. Prices! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1952 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Calendar Year 1951 1952 


Group and Selected Commodity 

[= [s[«[=[=[ «|| * 

"Potall Imports. 275.200 e ee feewssn lee eee eeeetietn 102.6 110.3 126.0 122.4 129.1 LPR | 122.2 117.4 110.0 
Agricultural and Animal Products .................... 98.7 108. 2 121.0 120.2 123.4 120.3 120.3 112.4 102.8 
PRARAMAS IES es... <5 55 ce stak chon vaca cose eeeNee ne 118.9 128. 0 124.6 125.0 123.9 124.5 $251 125% 125.7 
GUUS UEPULES eI OS Mis. 8 eese ees. cavaswos nes satuatce a 143.0 161.3 147.5 150. 8 149.7 137.4 149.1 134. 6 121.0 
FURUERES) MELO Gli aati cscoces aeateseer cane as sev aeseat ete mace 105. 1 115. 1 130. 2 144.9 141.0 134.3 121.4 105. 5 116.7 
ILS, So annttedesateaccen'su pec tbckee Wakans coavkee aecaaeetreactcre 105.6 78. 4 83.8 76. 2 85.9 Stead 92.1 87.4 81.4 
Vegetables, fresh.................0 94.1 ide 2 106.6 143.8 95.0 88.8 141.6 120.0 120.6 

is SHY sMlets) val ata eer tPny crac et yaaa enate cn rere 75.6 90. 2 103.1 97.9 105. 2 102.1 103.1 118. 1> 104.7 
SSELAIY, TEU Recuhcscwcwssy aa eee eeencnes vars Mum esesacsty 104.9 119.4 139.7 129. 1 130. 8 145. 1 149.6 124.1 102.0 
Gocoa beans, not roasted ..c.::..:c.ccsecesececneceseos 66.0 71.4 96.3 100. 2 101.8 92.6 89.9 91.7 85.5 

FS ORES ET OCIER tection aceehersy cece rcus dna eetsewadsan 107.4 188. 4 205. 2 204.5 207. 1 20522 203. 4 199.6 194.8 
SRESAe DUA OKiear esse. cvceets to nerpanns ie eevee sgeeehesteneseercers 101.4 105. 6 100. 3 103.5 110.6 95.3 92.4 87.3 85.5 
Whisky 100.4 99.5 96.4 97.9 94.4 94.2 97.1 95.9 91.7 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ........ 48.5 44.1 123.3 106. 1 135.9 120. 8 102.0 96.5 78.6 
UOT SUIS pM OPES SEUNG cee.nysdes avsceeene Sootcurcoeneas 714.6 (5e3 86.8 93.1 92.2 81.8 66.9 69.3 66. 1 
Hides and skins (except furs) ...2..ccseec...0. 93.3 100. 7 L279 145. 1 158. 4 104.9 84.0 84. 2 61.4 
PESTLE Cl at ocr Ohare ce vena eonenaee Bice sttavonse ae esate saei ce 101.4 64.3 67.5 68.5 717.9 66.8 6. 2 79.3 69.8 
iDres and LEXUS, zcccsscccsscesnscccgi cece seuree aces 100.3 109.3 158.6 143.9 167.8 170.9 136. 8 129.6 110.9 
ISSO GUO I elk Wars cake cote ooectors cant tecnuions noe aca e entree 97.0 11%...6 139.5 140.4 148.6 138.6 128.6 129. 2 12265 
CSCCUONPLADER CS ictewtscdetee -araceteceeerooserceecsevtescvonteive 81.8 87.2 96.4 95.0 95.6 101.7 95.4 91.7 718.9 
cute) fabrires|) unbleached (.s..ccaseseeceaassessveas0- 9303 94.0 141.1 116.6 139.7 YOR S. IAS Pe 127.8 101.3 
WOO Lai TE Wiescaccwexuptees uve esta cate ea sees triesats sav evtasinavetes 104.4 136. 6 323.7 255. 9 Size: 378. 1 177. 3 149. 6 135. 7 
WOOL ICOM Sieve erasecnctee sce se teenecs sv osaceranaancoeeat eae! 108. 2 128. 4 214.9 194. 8 23001 232. 1 169.4 132. 8 97.8 
Worsteds and SefrgeS ............cceeeeseeeee 109.4 94.9 12 0a 110.5 118.5 130. 2 138. 5 138.5 100.6 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre 109. 5 95.7 149.3 105.7 146. 1 180.0 167.5 154. 6 153. 1 
Wood Products and Paper ...............cccccccccccseeeeee 105.7 111.6 118.4 112.6 116.9 118.1 118.9 115. 2 116. 9 
Paperboard, paper and products.................... 104.3 Lie 114. 2 110. 2 115.9 11525 115.2 108. 1 104.8 
Newspapers and: periodicals i .c.csicccreccececccesce 106. 8 110.7 119.2 114.4 LET. T 120.8 123.8 P25 132.3 
Iron and Steel and Products .................00...00 as 107.0 116.1 122.5 119.4 124.1 123.8 122.5 118. 8 117.8 
TRO BONG: chs os sngattnconturecucts ce letaenesceac eee eee Ne 13357 149. 8 164.0 152.3 162.6 163.7 164.8 170.6 167. 3 
ROUIN E MI PrOGUetSs..cascseek. cs. ceseesesmeectees 107.7 119.8 139.3 L321 138.5 142.4 144.1 135. 6 139.6 
Farm implements and machinery ................. 108.0 116. 6 P23ei0 120. 2 124.9 124.7 122.6 118.4 paby/e. 3 
Machinery, (nOnu=faTm) esc. acses-cceee ee cae tees 105.7 113.6 120.8 118.1 122.7 121.7 120.5 117.2 114.7 
AULOMODINES AndstLUckS =... 2.5. s00chesesceatect.<esss 105.9 113.8 114.8 Lite2 115. 6 L1G 116.3 114.5 115. 4 
NomFerrous Metals and Products .................... 105.4 106. 9 123.2 120.7 125.4 121.6 125.7 125.1 119.9 
Mine blocks ples) and! Das... cc: cece eeeecceaesces 96.7 97.0 145. 3 170. 2 Uy Gigs: 141.4 118.9 125. 2 122.6 
Electrical apparatus and machinety ............ 104.7 104.6 TL5.)3' 111.8 115.1 115.3 123.7 124.6 121.9 
MEN PANES CO X1AG «a... szcarecvees cxccccscac noteseetstaeseass LIise7 131. 4 145.7 132.1 149. 3 147.1 151.4 149. 3 155.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 101. 6 104.4 108.5 107.4 109. 4 108. 8 108.5 105.3 101.5 
IBTLCES) ANG DILCS 2x texas aeccacanscecaseee eee ae eraceees 104.5 115.1 121.4 120.6 123. 4 122.4 119.5 114.9 112.7 
Ching: table wares co. scncca ee eee 109. 2 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 
Coli anthra cree’. .cctecetsteers cicserencc stesso heehee 107. 2 116.9 123. 7 120. 3 123. 7 123.9 126.4 122. 2 114.7 
Coal M DIGI OUS Isc ee eae eee ace 103. 2 104.7 100. 4 101.4 99.8 101.2 99.0 98.6 94.9 
Glass; plate and Sheet ...,..02:ee tact ee 105.1 120. 2 137.6 13%02 139. 1 138. 2 136.0 130. 8 128. 4 
Crude petroleum for refining....................0000. 100.6 100. 2 109.0 108. 2 110.6 108.9 108.8 104.9 100.7 
TUS ONDE eeeeneseen se csereeasareas 81.0 104. 3 104. 8 101.8 105. 6 105.5 105. 8 101.9 101. 2 
Portland cement 84.3 76.6 89.6 80.0 89.7 89.8 94. 2 88.9 88.9 
SSUIL PLU sauces saceudens emcee fences eta atekty rete ee ie 119.2 126.9 144.9 130.8 146. 2 141.0 156.4 12709 130.8 
Chemicals and Fertilizer™..2:......<.g.s0 cscs 100.0 102.8 117.2 113.0 119.9 118.8 116.2 112.2 108.5 
FRGEUUID ACTA sce cestaercer neck act cacti Oe Oe 102.4 108. 1 105. 3 101.9 103.4 107.9 105.5 107.8 102.4 
Raints and plementsanmess..00:, sce ee 98.2 95.3 105. 7 102. 1 109.6 107.1 104.1 102.7 99.3 
Chemicals industries. 0. eee 97.1 104.0 121.4 pave 123.8 123. 2 121.4 116.0 111.1 
Miscellaneous... j.cch ccs ee 97.6 121.5 166.0 167.4 177.6 161.5 148.8 141.4 125.4 
RUD er ANG HEOCUGUSH ee aces ce eee es 85.8 158. 5 297.3 310.3 334. 9 PMS ES) 236.0 222. 2 1225 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 98.6 103. 3 110. 3 107. 1 112.0 112.0 110.5 105. 9 102. 5 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 


a oe groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 1951, 


3. Mostly seed grain in this quarter. 
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TABLE XIX. Physical Volume! of Imports by 


Group and Selected Commodity 


TOUTE UAE CONT A hare ea 


Agricultural and Animal Products .................... 
HBABONIAS -APCSM c.c...c.000:coceniescecsestes: 
Citrus fruits, fresh 
PARED LES pac oN Sa ae a en 
LN TLS i ome 
MRECCAIUCS MOS core ccs. cesevnsienaeeeeesWeedecséoirse 
MEIC ATIONCOPE ee Pct fen co. 2 cy osvseceen eens BRavcken ess 
Sugar, raw 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 
RAPP OMO CN ees «20. «25 cove consacae ansbean ieee dae-saess 


Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ........ 
HMISRENS,, UNGTCSSEG i...:.:cccss-ncsleececapes -anesvencen 


PAGCS ANG POXGLCS .. .......ccccoscssecescsocecsescossseseseess 
Cotton, raw 


Wool, raw....... 
EEL) TOSI S tee, NRE an eR ale 


WOTSUCUS: ANG'SETLES: oo scc.-ecedenecocesucecesesevescucs 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre 


Wood Products and Paper ...........ccccccceseceseseeeeeees 
Paperboard, paper and products ... 
Newspapers and periodicals ............ccceceseeee 


Farm implements and machinery .................. 
Machinery: (NON-fAaTmM)) ..............<.0.<csesecesseceue-coe- 
PAUGOMODILES ANd LIUCKS ..c....ccc0.6-deeceeccsneccccsecee 


Nor-Ferrous Metals and Products ..................- 
Minvblocks, pigs and Dars’tec.....ccc.cecesescecses 
Electrical apparatus and machinery 
1 VY SVESSA STG 0 (0 [A Re eo a a 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ................ 
EHCRIGEANIG (LL OSI 9h Ysrccuiest. ee OR 2s 
SUNTAN) UGA C1 
PS AMMATICUT A CULE ie 52-0 500 «oie lab cceenadedstaste cent 
Pane ItUIMINOUS so, 2006 «2. Secs. coe eet Ses ccs 
Glasssplate andisheet ..<.......-c2cscessesesenesse3002 
Crude petroleum for refining ..........0..0c.ccee0- 
CODES INS) Rn cone ee a 


Chemicals and Fertilizer ..............:cccccecssseesseeu- 
BRU res: eee Ree 2 i 2 kN als, dee 
EAUNGS YANG PISMENGS ..)..........-0.ccs0+d0ses0se0csa2esee 
Be MIEGAIS INGUGETIGL .....22/c1<-cc,-00+<esessesses0e0es 


CNT EE GUST Ser sre or Secu 
Rubber and products ...........:..ccccccscscsssceeeeecese- 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures .... 


1949 1950 


102.0 


106. 2 
83. 3 
715. 2 
88. 4 
70.7 

286. 6 

102. 6 

100. 7 

104. 2 

113.6 

118.9 

132.9 

237. 7 
99.3 

158. 9 

ToD 


co 
eae to Cosas 
SS ja © OT "6s 


110.9 
123. 5 
98.9 
112.5 


132.0 
107.0 
28 1. 8 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Groups and Selected Commodities, 1949-1952 


Calendar Year 1951 1952 
1951 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 

109. 2 122.9 117.1 136. 1 123.3 116.8 118. 0 
119.9 119.7 113.7 133.3 114.0 117.2 103. 8 
88. 3 91.4 61.7 geal 118. 0 74.2 65. 8 
80.7 96. 1 103. 6 100. 3 80. 6 100. 4 108. 2 
99.5 94, 4 67. 1 53. 6 115.9 134. 4 81.0 
92.0 87. 6 109. 4 107. 8 58. 0 73. 4 58. 5 
440. 2 360. 3 288. 2 720.2 146. 3 217. 6 542. 3 
113. 6 92.8 61.6 80. 1 70. 0 161. 6 28. 4 
103.0 86.9 33.8 114.7 131. 4 67. 6 36. 4 
101.5 66.7 71.5 73. 6 94.0 26. 1 106. 1 
94. 4 100. 8 113.6 95.0 84. 2 110.8 124. 5 
152. 9 118. 6 133. 6 126. 0 88.7 123. 1 132.5 
114. 2 126. 3 124. 4 103. 5 105. 5 173. 0 112. 6 
386. 8 157.7 217.9 267. 8 84.7 79.0 138.7 
113. 4 91.6 167. 5 86. 1 49. 1 63. 8 139. 8 
157. 6 133. 1 168. 0 142. 6 118.7 103. 1 81.5 

0.5 121.3 1375 0.1 18. 6 329. 5 125. 9 
95.2 86. 6 105.4 104.0 76.3 627 81.3 
135. 5 121.7 150. 9 148. 1 57. 1 130. 8 129. 2 
99.7 108. 0 156. 9 128. 6 74.0 72.5 107.7 
90.7 ae 68. 9 84.5 84.5 58. 6 65. 3 
83.0 Zliks al 70. 6 75.0 107. 2 30. 8 41.5 
91.5 tise 100. 8 Ay 65. 0 31.5 24. 8 
83.5 82.3 101.7 103. 0 17.5 46.9 61.7 
78. 0 11253 112.9 113. 9 101. 1 120.8 17052 
121.8 158.4 159.5 171.0 157.9 155. 2 155.8 
121. 5 ites 180.7 170. 1 164. 4 193.9 163. 3 
121.9 157. 3 156. 2 157. 5 158. 4 157. 4 168. 3 
107.5 138.4 127.8 158. 7 137.3 129.1 144.5 
(O%2 89. 1 0.9 Toe 176. 2 102.9 5.9 
93. 2 148. 1 115. 4 158. 4 170. 1 146. 4 166. 2 
99. 1 Sh ® 100. 1 138. 8 120. 4 92.5 iiem 
91.7 125. 3 113.0 136. 8 128. 3 12372 130. 9 
167. 0 180. 1 215.5 240. 4 143. 0 123. 5 158. 6 
131.4 154.3 150. 0 165.3 153.0 146.0 134.9 
134. 9 170. 6 146. 2 139. 2 142. 3 254. 4 139. 4 
127. 1 167. 6 159. 2 183. 1 172.1 150. 5 80. 2 
58.9 96. 6 13.5 60. 1 13ied Pe a 123. 6 
96. 6 104.1 84.6 106. 6 120.1 104. 7 83.5 
102. 2 143. 1 125.7 143.7 162 2 139.9 131.9 
102.5 122.8 102. 5 Coe 133. 1 113.8 94. 8 
82.5 73. 6 66.9 56. 4 ls D 93.5 62. 1 
88.8 89.9 67.9 97.5 100. 9 93.9 68. 2 
83. 8 81.8 74.1 97. 0 91.0 64. 6 54.7 
104. 2 110. 4 95.7 111. 4 1274 106. 8 97.5 
TO 57. 6 44.9 46. 9 75. 6 62.8 35.7 
123. 8 208. 0 66. 3 251.7 393.7 120.5 22. 4 
110. 2 111.9 51.6 119. 6 173. 4 103. 2 67. 3 
129. 6 BYES 142.9 147.5 132.4 126.9 133. 0 
121. 6 138. 4 Sie3 140. 0 170. 0 156. 8 91.3 
133. 9 138. 2 154. 3 148. 5 122.9 126. 8 109.7 
131. 3 142. 3 126. 6 148. 1 146. 0 147. 4 149.7 
125.6 | 155.1 140.1 164.4 169. 8 153.7 175.7 
97. 2 89.9 118. 6 94. 4 81.3 68. 5 86. 9 
380.7 544. 0 459. 2 645. 9 594. 9 469. 1 349. 2 
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1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVIII into appropriate value indexes. 


TABLE XX. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


D. MONTHLY SERIES 


Other 


Year and Month en ee a 
Ireland 
$’000 $’000 $7006 $’000 | $’000 $’000 
235, 384 104, 998 64, 948 19, 171 26,497 T, 879 
268, 269 94,816 51, 660 15, Til 25, 915 9,528. 
228, 369 OIA ayalf) 59, 182 17, 520 19, 952 8103 
Zi2noon 109, 219 44, 353 21,303 17,875 8,891 
282, 283 114,711 85, 058 25,561 30,695 13, 226 
233, 476 109,785 54, 169 25,610 23, 022 10,921 
250, 864 118, 930 56, 340 Pail SB? 33,417 ata sy, 
(AUIS UISE, aetencscscceccenetstraccem cheeks 224, 143 113,953 52,019 22,916 17, 490 6,790 
September. y.%.c.tceecssteveneeserser 283, 024 162, 004 47,928 19, 794 27, 645 10, 946 
OCtODEEr ee ccecreter cette eoasoeee 306, 964 148,911 Gdio te 26, 265 38, 037 11,214 
INOVIEMND Clites.a,ssecze- cs cvsoartecesasass 293,905 163, 307 56,670 30,215 17, 682 8,055 
DECOM CT ce. csestorereeteaseccsecsess 316,419 147, 832 48,515 39,776 38, 604 16, 394 
237, 030 116,023 55, 813 27, 893 16, 567 tnoos 
204, 994 106, 709 44,124 17; 527 175330 8,710 
216, 787 122,418 39,498 22, 760 9, 206 9, 779 
237, 792 110, 654 63, 049 27, 114 18, 949 16,151 
272, 948 121; 199 72,403 32,896 24, 982 11, 852 
255, 066 113, 856 60, 718 30,412 27, 280 14,627 
241, 309 104, 391 70,555 30, 086 22,150 (H225 
251,659 115, 353 62, 882 24, 816 17; S19 13, 346 
228,441 113, 701 56, 948 20, 752 17, 847 8, 707 
269, 108 148, 056 HOP PKG) 17,479 117901 9,645 
292,278 ideo 56, 807 MP peasy 19, 654 97221 
285,550 159, 766 49,884 26, 794 24, 324 14,405 
USSO=SANUALY! se srecter cee oe eee cne soon cooeee ee 221, 180 130, 859 48,608 By uiPes} 10, 361 6, 867 
EL CDIULAD Veet sess csttte ston seen seoe 199, 462 128, 838 30, 374 14, 276 13,434 6, 642 
MARC ilGe rere crcnecaeercseeeene ner ot 228, 221 154, 311 30,120 13,621 11,052 Ts 105 
i 205,503 137, 792 201 199 15,494 6,059 11,938 
287, 036 175, 406 48,549 24, 092 18, 856 13,122 
289, 222 177, 742 52,472 19,781 14,422 13,951 
253, 704 168, 196 35, 169 17,974 13, 869 10,611 
August... 257, 080 167, 148 42,544 11, 665 15,563 13, 841 
September 279,121 192, 789 30,439 14,519 17, 629 16,442 
OCTON CI ae hers Oe eateries ee 315, 245 204, 436 47, 707 18, 544 23, 167 14, 969 
November 292, 700 191, 960 38, 580 16, 765 23, 804 13,776 
December 289,912 191,510 SO OOO 18, 041 DP Ae: 12, 964 
285, 135 186, 948 40,054 17,247 15, 181 14,042 
233 910 152,428 33,585 14, 804 12, 768 10, 665 
290, 161 190, 210 39, 655 22,088 15, 396 11,986 
295, 182 183, 184 Ela ol 22, 354 16, 783 14, 320 
323) 300 208, 678 47, 241 20, 704 15,489 iy l3540) 
312, 503 188, 399 51, 267 16,095 30, 956 11,207 
374, 466 201, 927 es, GBS 28,026 40, 108 16, 350 
SUES Gee eet aes scone ne a a, case 349, 761 192, 838 66, 397 2 tL2 39; 919 17,690 
SEDUCMD lig. sscce. ese Bio ose 320, 088 186, 730 52,514 19, 036 33, 875 18, 213 
OClOb eran a 2.csmeeeree trees 371,028 207, 132 63, 960 28, 249 37,329 21,007 
INOV.GIMD CN iis scs.csstessio teres ces 379, 536 209, 262 57, 991 27, 359 36, 068 26, 632 
IDE CCMP CLM sai ncte ee eens tess 379, 333 189, 939 63,141 24,196 52, 106 28, 382 
O52 —J ANUS cure coeesee rete er eaeee SoZ 187, 871 43, 265 22,693 26, 599 28, 763 
FCDEUANVaetnct coer racine 309, 686 168, 727 43,613 26, 279 27, 658 27,256 
Marc hier: since. sects suse eee 353,816 185, 250 CUnror 35,482 25, 817 22,472 
346, 811 181, 104 71,020 24,449 251839 26, 746 
380, 816 198, 873 85, 589 28,596 30, 217 23, 141 
374, 794 191, 483 82,732 20, 409 45,341 19, 950 


Others2 


$’000 


7,958 
8, 129 
7, 438 
6, 775 
T, 864 
4,967 
4,020 
6,561 
7,901 
12,516 
13, 160 
19, 626 


9, 462 
8,190 
9, 620 
7, 875 
9,616 
8,173 
6,902 
17, 443 
10, 486 
9,751 
12, 952 
10, 377 


10,757 
5, 898 
11,412 
8,425 
6,411 
10, 854 
7, 885 
6,319 
7, 303 
6,422 
7, 815 
5,628 


11, 663 
9, 660 
10, 826 
16,820 
13, 716 
14,579 
14, 120 
11, 205 
9,720 
13, 351 
22, 228 
21,569 


14,510 
16, 153 
17, 038 
17, 653 
14, 400 
14,879 


1. Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 


2. Palestine included throughout. 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas 
u teed ‘ Other : . 
Year and Month bpaaes Cae icin ee ce rope meee Others ? 
Ireland 

$7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
MIA ars ATIUOL Wucrccereeceneces evcosasossesasecesene 206,077 149, 976 21,589 11,480 3,845 15, 496 Da Bvt 
RUGDIUALY/cocsaskiorsecesasesscceesseteetss 182)L 60 136, 847 Loe 7,520 2,918 14, 130 2,593 
March 197,051 138, 299 21,601 10,635 4,051 19,137 3,056 
226, 690 159, 461 24,641 14, 664 a OG) 20,077 3,348 
225,093 144, 966 27,424 22,548 7, 199 18,549 4,104 
232, 997 154, 918 26,003 Room 5, 768 19, 683 3,819 
225,099 149, 499 29,377 16, 196 5,310 21,316 2, 100 
205, 490 136,061 24, 685 yrs 4,661 20,373 1,736 
221,678 152, 707 24, 100 16,653 5, 290 18,505 SSG 
OCOD ERs terec scasaccpossansocntsoanen ers 243, 438 160, 211 29,200 21,432 7,509 20,528 Shes 
EMO VEMID ONG A tetccssoncscastiecceetenters MBveiry Sy) 163, 423 28, 319 18,047 Tey cee? 16,578 2, 202 
December 231, 993 159,395 24, 633 15, 080 Ap ties 16, 887 2, 433 
223, 786 164, 801 25,405 10,580 6,650 14, 184 Tie 
205, 976 148,816 22,918 11, 886 5,914 13, 689 2,563 
235, 946 188,952 28, 343 15, 264 7,541 13,983 1,550 
242,598 177, 293 30,120 14, 257 7,503 11, 682 1,843 
250,461 172, 069 29,468 20, 185 8,062 16,915 3,762 
250, 509 176, 848 26,961 19, 238 9,032 15,998 2,432 
230, 889 160, 254 29,376 15, 193 6, 261 16,772 3,033 
PAU CU Sb aa cacedeatectcsestesseaceectseesteess 212,092 143,553 26,179 16, 779 6, 193 15, 288 4,100 
221, 569 157, 993 21,943 15, 246 6, 342 16,727 3,318 
| 234, 267 167,575 19, 450 19, 288 6, 758 iGo 3,470 
| 239, 609 162,727 2G noo2 18,595 8,339 18,752 4,664 
| 213, 405 150, 978 20,755 9,350 Shi 20,307 6,248 
RR) Oe QIIUALY) occ cececscsscsceecssnscssenscabnnees 211, 938 154, 473 26, 138 10,728 5,056 12, 358 3,185 
FL CD TUR isracactasvsasvasuacctes cuscanveate 200, 170 143, 148 JBI BME 262 55 Ona 10,571 4,146 
March 237, 366 160, 893 32,726 14, 297 Un P10) 18, 238 3,962 
April 230,918 162, 190 29,538 13, 105 6, 860 14, 908 4,317 
LAV aisencessccasecssvsusessedsisvanecssscses 290, 195 195,522 36, 296 24, 245 8,636 18,776 6, 720 
SHUN Caenvecrveranesetenscsstesssttrcsatersscet 282, 463 188, 320 37, 108 23,434 8,115 15, 203 10, 283 
SUL Vitcsedascve anes tUstoacuaccseustrseosecctece 259, 481 170, 648 sya aly 22,022 8,344 18,078 Liew? 
PALE USL tocrcssceredssasece meseneonesvers 267, 276 ia Oo 34, 257 21,606 8,456 21,925 8,480 
SEDUCIND El voctesesssescovecvessseaeeosass 279,671 Mls yay: 36, 213 Peasy 138} 9, 140 25, 369 7, 883 
OCUOD OM cetaesessceassecesscancuservenese 320,572 208, 332 41,671 27,564 be ep) a1, 939 9,856 
November 327,909 214, 769 40,153 29, 986 15, 105 20, 271 7,625 
December 266, 293 182, 276 S2,,025 19,598 9,278 LOL 7,205 
1951— January Se erstonstescccecencestncectsassote 327, 190 2305010 33,923 Palas MONEE 9,391 22,030 6,424 
February 274, 167 199, 035 27, 806 14, 830 9, 596 17,027 5,873 
IMA CHP ezssscsasesstecsscetsgsescocssssasents 342, 500 245, 709 30, 412 25,040 11, 120 22,447 Mp LO? 
393,039 278,405 48, 937 22,452 14,449 Py IG) 6,626 
i 405,069 Arse wal 43,599 32,059 18,629 Pat bs 2 U5) 10,496 
360, 421 241,473 39, 928 30, 700 16, 141 23,024 97 105 
370,642 234,741 43, 299 38,723 18, 462 23,519 11, 898 
| 357, 473 229, 464 39,051 40,952 17, 005 23, 634 7,367 
| September....... Rincthoreccrcsessscarsecs 311,500 PaO yy 28, 559 27,028 15,046 21,477 7,793 
| OCtODER: .5...ccess00 344, 145 238, 273 32, 726 21, 286 18,962 26,495 6,403 
DYOVEMIDETE. cacsncrcccsevsnccossesvee cases 325, 702 224, 684 Booed 18, 216 17, 993 24,076 7,406 
| DECOM CY aisctessscessssessseccasscouece 273, 008 203, 060 19,417 13,496 10, 318 20, 678 6,039 
are January Ratslavacedascvestseseorsestsanerers 307, 084 DAS UL 24,336 14,462 11, 296 22, 220 6,059 
} February 282,016 211, 805 21, 289 16, 734 9,718 18, 692 33.148 
| MMEUECII OE) tocdedetsttivccoras cbansteveeieauene 327,019 253,476 22,623 10, 758 11, 584 24, 249 4,329 
\ PAUL avcxcvessessrsseescossossseasasceseses 323), 971 245,614 28,402 13,064 aly Mepis) 21,480 4,196 
| MIE VaMsstaceadesticdetscccaessscertacsteactetas 385, 992 282, 893 33,217 20, 230 15, 534 27,030 7, 088 
BPEL DU acess hs ieeeteteasst cvessceunees secees 324, 267 235, 300 Si Ho8 16, 827 11,058 23,160 6, 369 


1. Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 
2. Palestine included throughout. 
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TABLE XXII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports 


Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 


Months 


DOMESTIC EXPOCKTS 
January T.2 85.7 


125.0 
124.7 
123.9 
122.1 
121.0 
120.7 


ATISTIS Giactecsaste soesecosssarsnteaase’svsvodeincsonshenctauneotseebacesesdcasabans 
September 
OCUODER. csrerescrocsns 

IND VEMID Cie ccvessssrecterscrorerelecaccesncsasesepesnsatusesnsdsehensvaxesatune 


WECS MO CR aeccsce seeccsesayeckiecscapersseseasceuustostesessroascecaratenstens 
ATi Tube OK oc saseccescesserevareverscererscaysnscesss oxssorenonnrorets 


SITUA Vassren estat cckavecisonctavscacsssccapastecuserstunensseveeutsonncceeens 
February 


September : 
OCOD ee carcarscsscveceasrsnastensscorscacabesonereievessestsvcrnereversacvers 
November 
December 


NIGVSTND Olecrccesacerasceds stack seruscesctcvommertertrabcosaetavaciseeeuine 113.6 121.9 
DECEMDEN,......se0000e 116.7 121.6 
PATI MME Xo arereaerarecsierccssncen<Karecetsuctesteccscensseeavarer® 110.3 126.0 

STELQUATY racscecescsdvcseaudieecesteesserotar es eeaoaeaieribacante sae cue aes 124. 3 116.4 

LODE 108.8 

WP 128.5 

139. 7 130.0 

142.2 15 Tag 

SPAS 134. 2 
T3052 
PIIGUGU pstateressncnenexatenapcnaneceteretanenorescuevacscesinasavecsrerenches ooo 127. 4 
DSOPUCMD Cliravere shestartevenevsverssfenercsvarsesscetersuscacecenresvecatcoree 112.1 
OO LODED os cecesssusesensscescesccubersscccuessxvangesesprvusebevcueverssacaress 125.7 
NOVeMbe?,......04000 121.7 
IY GE OTD Sliepascsexeaneacsocesnonacdercsnsavestavensnuneacsaperestretasaceteseta 101.9 
Annital Wide Xscccssccssassesscrsscrecanses pbsnes Gonocraonsrecarsneetae 122.9 
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TABLE XXIII. Foreign Exchange Rates 


U.S. Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 


Month 


1951 1952 1948 19.49 | 1950 1951 ip 1952 


cate SS ee See Arse a — 
) Canadian cents per unit 
| January ...... Sidnatnaxasbetapataprsavaenesssas 5: 100. 25 100. 25 110, 25 105.17 100, 48 403, 00 40 3, 00 308, 00 294, 46 279,52 


100, 28 100, 25 110, 25 104,92 100, 11 403, 00 405, 00 308, 00 293, 82 278, 43 
100. 25 100. 25 110. 25 104, 73 99, 60 403, 00 40 3,00 808, 00 293, 29 278, 60 
100, 25 100, 28 110, 25 105, 99 98, 09 403, 00 40 3, 00 308, 00 296, 74 278,43 
100, 25 100, 26 110, 25 106, 37 98, 38 403, 00 403,00 308, 00 297.89 275. 50 
100, 25 100, 25 110, 25 106,94 97.91 403, 00 403. 00 308,00 299.41 272. 64 


100.28 | 100.25 | 110.25 | 106,05 403,00 | 403,00] 308.00] 296.90 

100.25 | 100.25 | 110,25 | 105, 86 403.00 | 403.00] 308,00] 295, 44 

Ee 100,25 | 104.75 | 110,25 | 108, 56 | 403,00] 360.25] 308,00] 205. 46 

POCtObe|r ..sssssens a he eer 100, 25 | 110.25 | 105.34] 105,08 403,00 | 308.00 | 204.90] 294.11 

BAPE Scie esitsscrestsdveionrenctnee 100, 25 | 110.25] 104,03] 104,38 403.00 | 308,00] 291.23] 29206 

BRO tiseencsusseeessesagrorsinens 100.25 | 110.25 | 105,31] 102.56 403.00 | 308.00 | 294,86] 286,49 
Annual Average sss. vunnens | 10025 | 103,08 | 108,93 | 105, 28 | 403.00 | 376.13] 304.47] 294, S| 


Source; Bank of Canada, To October 1, 1950, average for business days in month (year) of mid-rate between official buying and selling rates, 
From October 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in month (year), 


TABLE XXIV. New Gold Production Available for Export 
(Net Exports of Non-Monetary Gold) 


Average 
19 35-39 | 
$’000, 000 
_ DRUGIIE Gi eee ee 10.0 9.2 9.0 9.6 9.7 15. 8 sas} 13. 3 
PRO ONG TVIN a Sriicy cattekscavssssecstestestiasvsessetbans 9.4 9.5 6.9 8.9 9.6 alps? ilies 13.0 
PEO MMP cor coos coos qssnnaSe cneecvosbecas i> 11.6 10.0 6.8 Sil PAL 13,5 8.4 15.0 
OTD dete ae 8.4 Gae 6.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16. 2 th 2 
2 a cgetch Sore eaRaaP ee 9.8 10.0 8.2 8.8 12. 4 15. 8 13.0 8.5 
PE NCU RE  e Y, sucasTecusbavevcboestt 10.7 AST, 8.6 9.6 9.8 15.0 13.8 14,6 
LE ces Gece eno 6.6 10. 1 10.8 9.4 14.8 13.4 
“US STG] ia a 9.7 7.5 7.5 9.7 13.8 13.8 11.0 
"ISR ET  y 10.9 6.8 18. 4 11.9 iti, D 10.8 10.8 
RESTS igh sce sn 12.6 8.5 9,2 9.6 RE 2) 16. 4 8,2 
SABIE CE a a Ai Sr oe 1h D 6.0 Ths 2 9.1 15. 4 1s Tht 
_. SLE NT OY aR eee ers oe 10.9 Howl 11.8 12.8 12.5 11.3 18. 3 
TRO cence ee nee nn 124.4 95. 8 99.3 119.0 138.9 I 162.6 149, 8 75. 6 
eA es 
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CHAPTER I 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The continued rapid growth in the volume of 
imports was the most striking feature of Canada’s 
foreign trade in the first half of 1953. Imports in 
the first quarter were 17% greater in volume than 
in the corresponding period of 1952, and in the 
second quarter their gain was even greater at 20%. 
The present import expansion seems to have begun 
in the first quarter of 1952, following a sharp de- 
clire in the last half of 1951. This decline had 
resulted largely from the collapse of the Korean 
war price boom, which induced reductions in high- 
priced inventories of some imported goods and led 
to postponements of purchases of many. After these 
forces were Spent, imports began to recover in the 
first half of 1952, although until mid-year their 
growth in volume was largely concealed by still- 
falling average prices. 


Import prices stabilized in the third quarter of 
1952. In each of the three following calendar 
quarters the value and the volume of imports were 
greater than in any corresponding post-war periods. 
Although import prices in the first half of 1953 
were lower than in the first half of 1951 or 1952, 


the value of imports reached $2,217 million, 5.4% 
above the previous record set in the first half of 
1951. 


Exports were moderately lower in the first half 
of 1953 than in the corresponding period of 1952. 
Export prices have declined slowly but steadily 
Since the third quarter of 1952, and during the first 
half of 1953 averaged some 3.6% lower than a year 
earlier. Lower prices were the chief influence on 
the decline in export values. The volume of goods 
exported was only about 1.3% below that of the 
first half of 1952. 


A sizable import balance resulted from trade in 
the first half-year, in sharp contrast to the export 
balance of the previous year. Gold production 
available for export increased, but on trade and 
gold together the change from 1952 results totalled 
almost $359 million. However, a steady inflow of 
investment capital into Canada, largely from the 
United States, together with a reduction in the 
outflow of short term funds from this country, 
prevented the balance from exercising an undue 
pressure on the high exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar. 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 


1952 1953 Percentage Change 


Value of Trade: 
er rex ports yt ale. atest 1,001.8| 1,119.9 
BowieStic Exports Jei.teccicsdcccseene. 989.0| 1,107.6 
STDS Cs gh ao 1238 12.3 
MEE DQORUS mer Peres certs sites cn soot Wn cre ciarasiewish Gram aweaensics 916.1] 1,034.2 
BONSALL Cte Boxe cn 3 ote sCea aise nanena sdteeate Tees er a 
RAGE MES ALATICE: etc. np ueeeeesesecsenasedaeeo se TAPS oa let Goes 
Price Indexes”: 
OME SULCMEIX POLES, stechrtececoseessincaneoosses 124.8 NBA, 2 
TERTIUS: (ie ocetaseneg ae gees Soe cee eee Male 2 111.0 
LS asl 2 a 106.5 110.1 
Volume Indexes”: 
| MPO SLIC EXPOLts .........cccssrceessreseoeres 117.9 


Imports 140.8 


1Q ’52 to} 2Q ’52 to 


1Q 753 2Q '53 
$’000,000 To To 
il 069.2 Ibs 165.0 913.9 ik, 105.8 a 8. 8 ag ilgie’ 
1,053.9 | 1,150.5 900.6] 1,093.0 = oe = ilo s 
15.3 14.5 13.3 12.8 + 4.0 + 3.7 
995.2 | 1,084.9 998.0) 1,218.6 + 859 aP IER) 
2,064.4 | 2,250.0] 1,911.9 | 2,324.4 - 0.3 af Tos) 
+ 74. 0 80.10= 84.1 i= Ti2sd = = 
1948 = 100 
120.7 119.9 119. 2 118.8 - 4.5 Sp 
OW. 1 108.1 108.5 109.3 = 7.4 F ikea) 
11257 110.9 109.9 108. 7 + 3.2 => ile 
1948 = 100 
113.6 124.8 98.3 Talk ff - 4.6 me RSS, 
140.6 151.4 138.7] 168.5 TTS +19.7 


under the Defence Appropriation Act. 
2. Direct quarterly computation. ‘ : 
3. Export price index divided by import price index. 


1. Canadian export statistics exclude transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries 
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The basic influences affecting imports have 
showed little change during the past three years. 
Domestic investment and consumer expenditure in 
Canada have continued to increase to new record 
levels. Superimposed upon the expansion of the 
domestic economy is a record peacetime defence 
budget, and deliveries of defence equipment in the 
first half of 1953 seem to have been at least as 
great as in any other peacetime period. The greater 
rate of growth of the Canadian economy than of 
most foreign economies has been the basic cause 
of the prevailing import balances on foreign trade 
in the past few years. While export capacity is 
being increased by the investment programme, large 
quantities of imports are generally required before 
investment projects are brought to a sufficiently 
advanced stage to contribute to production. 


The tendency towards an import balance was 
accentuated by several influences affecting exports 
in the first half of 1953. During the first half of 
1952 most members of the sterling area intensified 
their import restrictions in an endeavour to 
strengthen the exchange reserves of the area, and 
these restrictions were largely still in force in 
1953. In addition, some other important export 
markets, notably Brazil, were faced with balance 
of payments problems during 1952 which neces- 
sitated further import restrictions on their part. 
World supplies of wood pulp and paper were in much 
better balance with demand than in 1951 and the 
first half of 1952, and Canadian exporters were 
faced with greatly intensified competition from 
foreign producers. Demand for several base metals 
has weakened, and again competition has increased. 
And the long strike of grain handlers on the Pacific 


Total Exports: 


United States een ener eee eo eansle es 
United) King domie-cssssc-e-ceesecdene eee erae aes 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland ........ 
J 3} 10) 012) Gouannegusosnodbon euadonosceenoccEnsadcchootacoood: 


QUNORS: Soeeis eee oti cae eee ctoncwemenmaboes 


Imports: 


Wnited States ee sccccssesene tse teeoceeeee es 
UnitedsKiINedomerr--reeterecesnteereects eae 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland........ 
110) 02) segecepaseeoeeenbGooncboscsoncacaosuadoceoann¢acoouC 
atin Ameria. ce reciccesscoeeeseeocceeaneese 
Others eee reontnoeee eee cae nceeecae 


Total Trade: 


Wnited' States cere teeter rere heneenrene 
United Kingd ommese-teces cere eee senesses 
Other Commonwealth and Ireland ........ 
| 201 (0) 0S) co ero snacancoedso oe cecescse cncoseocecnndde sanac0 
atin vAmMeriCar cect cecene cesses ee seeraaes 
OUTEN Sih rccie racecar oreencu aceon ones wae ue nesoat 


TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Le 


1950 
% 


coast, which lasted from mid-February until early 
May, exercised an important restraining influence 
on exports, especially during the first quarter of — 
the year. 

The exchange value of the United States dollar 
in Canada increased during the first half of 1953. 
From a January average of $0.9705 it rose toa 
June figure of $0.9944. The United Kingdom pound 
showed the same trend. This increase of Some 
2.5% in the price of foreign currency in Canada 
must be considered in assessing the movement of 
export and import prices in the half-year. From 
January to June, import prices increased by some 
1.7%, while export prices declined by 0.5%. The 
increase in import prices was slightly less than 
could have been caused by the change in the ex- 
change value of the Canadian dollar. In terms of 
United States dollars these prices therefore showed 
little net change. The change in export prices was 
in the opposite direction to that which would have 
resulted from the change in the exchange rate alone. 
In foreign currency terms, therefore, Canadian 
exports were some 3% cheaper in June than in 
January. 

Although the terms of trade deteriorated during 
the first half of 1953, they nevertheless remained 
very strong for Canada. In the half-year they 
averaged about 1% higher than in the first half of 
1952, and the lowest monthly ratio in the six 
months was 108.2% of the 1948 average, well above 
the average for the whole first quarter of 1952. 
While price movements were an important cause of 
the lower value of exports, they were thus not an 
important influence on the change from an active 
to a passive trade balance. This change was due 
entirely to the contrasting movements in export and 
import volume. 


ading Countries and Trading Areas 


1951 1952 


Jo Jo To 
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Direction of Trade 


Changes in the direction of Canada’s trade, and 
especially of exports, were also quite pronounced 
in the first half of 1953. Generally these tended to 
bring Canada’s trade into better bilateral balance 
than existed in 1952. This was not the case with 
all areas, however, and the imbalance of trade 
remained much more pronounced than in 1950. 


The United States took almost 60% of Canada’s 
exports in the first half of 1953, a higher proportion 
than in the 1952 period but lower than in the first 
half of either of the two preceding years. The other 
principal trading areas each took a smaller share 
of Canada’s exports than in the first half of 1952, 
and exports to Commonwealth countries other than 
the United Kingdom were lower than in any post- 
war first half-year. Sales to the residual ‘‘others’’ 
group, in which our chief market is Japan, formed 
a slightly larger proportion of exports. Imports from 
Latin America and the Commonwealth were a lower 
proportion of the total than in the 1952 period, but 
the decline in their shares of imports was less 
than in their shares of exports. The shares of the 
United States and the United Kingdom in imports 


increased, the latter showing the largesv gain, while 
that of other European countries was almost un- 
changed. 

Changes in these proportions reveal two sig- 
nificant facts. Trade with the United States formed 
a higher proportion of the total during the first half 
of 1953 than in any earlier post-war period. And 
trade with Commonwealth countries other than the 
United Kingdom formed a smaller part of the total. 
Exports to the Commonwealth have been especially 
hard hit by these countries’ import restrictions in 
recent years, while imports from these countries 
are limited by supply shortages in some cases, by 
lack of demand in others. Canadian exporters barred 
from overseas markets have increasingly turned to 
the United States. And ample supplies of most 
goods, lower prices than competitors can meet, and 
Strategic considerations affecting defence purchases 
have all tended to increase the share of the United 
States in Canadian imports. An additional influence 
on the greater share of exports directed to the 
United States in the first half of 1953 was the 
ending of that country’s attempts to control prices 
of some imported goods, notably copper. Higher 
overseas prices had diverted much Canadian copper 
elsewhere in 1951 and 1952. 


Principal Commodity Changes 


Certain commodities were especially affected by 
these changes in the volume and direction of trade. 
In exports those in the important wood products, 
iron and steel products, and non-ferrous metals 
groups showed the most significant changes. In 
imports the most important were in fibres and 
textiles, and iron and steel products. 


Exports of pulp and paper were especially af- 
fected by sharp Scandinavian competition in over- 
seas markets. Except for newsprint paper, prices 
of most of these items were lower than in the first 
half of 1952, and the volume of sales was also 
less. A greater proportion of Canada’s exports in 
this category was directed to the United States 
market, where proximity gives Canadian producers 
a competitive advantage. Overseas shipments of 
lumber were also limited by greater competition, 
but again the United States market absorbed the 
major part of the Canadian supply thus made 
available. 


A similar movement affected some non-ferrous 
metals. Non-dollar supplies were more readily 
available than in 1952. And the decline in inter- 
national tension in the past year has again made 
economics the dominant influence on purchasing 
policy. Two chief effects resulted: there was a 
Sharp drop in the prices of some metals, a moderate 
decline in other cases; and overseas shipments of 
some were reduced, while those to the United States 
increased. Lead and zinc showed the sharpest price 
/ declines. European users took advantage of the low 
prices and made large purchases of lead. But the 


United States market took sharply higher proportions 
of Canada’s Zinc, copper and aluminum exports. 
During 1952 a marked shortage of aluminum devel- 
oped in the United States as a result of. power 
shortages. By mutual agreement Canadian aluminum 
previously contracted for by the United Kingdom 
was therefore diverted to the United States. 


Overseas exports of iron and steel products were 
especially affected by trade controls, Sales of 
most important manufactured items in this group 
were reduced. The United States buys iron ore and 
primary iron from Canada, and sales of these items 
(except for ferro-alloys) increased. But even the 
United States purchased less Canadian farm ma- 
chinery than in the first half of 1952, due chiefly 
to lower farm incomes in that country. 


Export price declines were most Significant in 
the agricultural and animal products, wood products 
and paper, and non-ferrous metals groups. The 
lower prices reflected greater supplies of most of 
these commodities than have recently been avail- 
able. Livestock, meats, hides, cheese, wood pulp, 
lead and zinc showed the most important declines 
in export prices. Although prices of cattle and beef 
were much lower than in the first quarter of ‘1952, 
before trade with the United States was interrupted 
by the embargo resulting from the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in this country, livestock and 
meat prices in the United States have declined 
even more since that time. As a result no significant 
exports developed after the removal of the embargo 
in March, 1953. 
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TABLE 3. Leading Countries in World Trade, 1952 


Exports f.o.b. Imports c.i.f. Total Trade 
Country 1951 1952 1951 Country 1951 1952 


U.S. $’000,000 U.S. $’000,000 


U.S.$’000,000 


World Total? ...... 76, 935 | 74,137 World Total * ...... World Total! ....| 158,391 | 153, 962 
1. United States ....| 15,041 | 15.170 | 1. United States ... 1. United States ..| 26,987 26, 803 
2. United Kingdom.| 7,596 | 17,630 | 2. United Kingdom.. 9. United Kingdom) 18, 538 | 17,379 
Sy C@anadaw.cctesn. 4,042 4, 760 Canada .............| 4,195 | 4,479| 3. Canada ...........- 8937 9, 239 
4, Germany, Feder- wee. | 455541 04 430 a Brance a... Saise 8, 327 
al Republic... 3,461 3,990 Germany, Feder- 
by MET ATICE! .nc.c ose senwen 4,178 3, 896 al Republic .... 6,955 7,808 
6. Belgiumand Lux- 6. Belgiumand Lux- 
EMpDOUre i...<-=: 2,649 9496 1 © *-emboure 4.) (2, 000 |) eon Soe |e UCN Ba 5, 184 4,850 
7. Netherlands ...... 1,978 F130 | Te WALY cecceteecconrsy sen] eG We ord) Allie QUEL IA Reis ea as 4,545 4,381 
ray WANES Re UIEY Gpecraeernee 2,043 1,690 | 8. Netherlands....:4..| (2,567) 212011) Ba Mal yi cecaenctarer: 3, 814 3,697 
OQ Swedenwe css: ab pititey 1) 562s} 9. Japan nesncien.... | “TOOSi2,0285)6 95 Alsiialiane- 4,466 3, 669 
10. Venezuela .......... 1,455 1)552° (10. Brazile. Wee... | 2 ORI 20T0NT0 er aZaeis ey. s-> 3, 768 3,419 
{ile SPOUZ wees econ enreeee Vig (art 1 409U1Y. AUS Alig cc ceos:| 2,420 1) LeU oe tae ee 3, 350 3,301 
12. Italy ............-..-+--- 1,647 | 1,383 Sweden ..........-. | 1,776] 1,730 112. Sweden ...........- 3,558 3200 
cle Oe oH Ey eeeeeseermeece: 1,610 1, 296 113% INDIA. ...-nvisnme-- | Glo TU pe by OUP SegnGhe, cece ean Sy erely 2,973 
14. Malaya and Sing- 
APOTE .....-eeeeee es 484i |Vit DSO MMR es ee ee re eee eee. 3,538 9,54 
15. Malaya and Sing- 
ISPS EN of Veqeeececeeces ao 1,355 1,273:)  FAPOFEs-s | Lea04 | 1,265, )15. Venezuela os Dealer 2,361 


Source: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics, September, 1953. 


1. World total exclusive of China, U.S.S.R., and those countries of Eastern Europe not reporting trade currently. 


Iron and steel products accounted for more than 
37% of total imports in the first half of 1953. 
Throughout this group imports of manufactured 
goods generally showed greater gains than did those 
of primary or semi-fabricated commodities. The 
most significant decline here affected rolling mill 
products. Imports from overseas countries took the 
sharpest cuts, aS overseas steel is generally more 
expensive than the North American product. In- 
creased overseas sales of manufactures to Canada 
did little more than offset the effects of lower 
purchases of semi-fabricated steel. 


Textiles were one category of goods seriously 
affected in late 1951 and early 1952 by a recession 
in Canadian demand. In the last half of that year 
demand began to recover, and in the first half of 
1953 the volume of imports of fibres and textiles 
was considerably greater than in any other post-war 
period except the first half of 1947. The United 


Kingdom and Western Europe were the chief bene- 
ficiaries of this sharp recovery in Canadian demand. 
A low and relatively stable level of prices for 
these goods encouraged buying throughout the 
period. Imports of fabrics and textile products 
generally increased more in volume than did those 
of textile fibres. 


Besides textiles, import prices of many agri- 
cultural and animal products were sharply lower than 
in the first half of 1952. Sugar, fresh vegetables, 
citrus fruits, cocoa and vegetable oils were among 
the commodities in this group showing the greatest 
price declines. Crude rubber showed an especially 
sharp drop in price. Lower prices depressed the 
value of agricultural and vegetable products imports 
below their 1952 level, although the quantity of 
these goods imported increased substantially. 
Prices in most other groups showed moderate and 
mixed changes. 


Canada’s Rank in World Trade 


In most years Since the war Canada has con- 
ducted a larger foreign trade than any country 
other than the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Statisties for the first half of 1953 indicate that 
this position has been maintained. Canada’s exports 
and imports in this period were surpassed only by 
those of these two nations. France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany continued to rank fourth and 
fifth respectively in total trade, although German 
exports surpassed those of France in this period. 


Substantially complete data for 1952 confirm 
that these same five countries ranked in the same 
order in world trade in that year. The value of 
world trade in United States dollars was less in 
1952 than in 1951 by some 3%, the decline in ex- 
ports recorded in the period being somewhat greater 
than that in recorded imports. Of the fifteen leading 
world exporters listed in Table 3, only six increased 
the value of their exports in the year. The increase 
in the value of Canada’s exports was greater than 
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TABLE 4, Leading Countries! in Per Capita Trade, 1952 


Exports Per Capita (f.o.b.) “Imports Per Capita (c.i.f.) Total Trade Per Capita 


Country 1951 Country 1951 | 1952 Country 
Wash 4 WAS 4 
1. New Zealand .... 356 337 | 1. New Zealand .... 306 New Zealand........ 
PRO ANAGCA eeccct.-cece-s 289 SOON Pee HONE Wong... 422 Canada’ 2a. 
3. Venezuela.......... 287 DASE 8h (CEN TBIC BY danasscnenee 299 « LOneaINOnGar eee 
© Tj est eo ES Lee le Gare at Pelee ed 
5. Hong Kong ........ 384 DD mal we rate OLW BY tesser Scns ece 266 . Switzerland .......... 
Gcarawak? \.b.......0 291 247 | 6. Switzerland ...... 287 6. Sarawak2 0... 
7. Switzerland ........ 228 OSE | MiesOWeGeN) .5.20en 251 Tet SWEUeTine teeceeee 
SeeOWEMEN Sih .-50000-.. Bow DOE | See AUStraiia® ners... 287 WieneZllelanee eee 
9. Netherlands ...... 193 AAD Ee Nh Dep ADEN VE peers 935 IOWANS? Gessicbecteoses- 
10. ce? and To- 53 aa 10. Netherlands ....... 290 HAVASU GLH Qvean seme see 
7a ey er Ae 11. SaIAWase ucsindesds 219 . Netherlands ........ 
12. Trinidad and To- Demnmanker cece 
H2eAUS TALIA. s:).<.0..52 242 196 DAO wecuseeonsse cs 197 -. 

13. Malaya and Sing- 13 ekeLM anid Me. .eseeeeee nc 167 ae iam ue 
eer ae 194 114. Malaya and Sing- Malaya and Sing- 
HAP IOPM ANG... ences. 214 175 ADOGCL es. acme: 244 AD ORCM ere ene 
15. United Kingdom.. 150 150 |15. United Kingdom.. 216 LONGI) ee ssacdeseenoase 


are Sources: International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics, September, 1953; and United Nations Stat- 
istical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Statistical Papers, Series A, Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3. 


1. Trading countries as listed by I.M.F.,except that Netherlands Antilles,Canary Islands, and countries with neither 


. exports nor imports of U.S. $100 million in 1952 were excluded. 


2. Not separately listed until July, 1953. 


that recorded by any other of these countries. It 
also appears that the increase in the volume of 
this country’s sales was greater than that achieved 
by any other major trading country except India. 
The decline in India’s export prices in the year 
was approximately 30%, which more than offset the 
increase of almost 15% in the quantity of goods 
shipped by that country. 


Only four of the fifteen leading world importers 
increased the value of their imports in 1952. The 
value of Canada’s imports increased by less than 
did those of Germany and Italy in the year, but in 
total they remained substantially greater than those 
of either of these countries. The growth in the 
volume of Canada’s imports was probably greater 
than in the case of Italy, though less than that for 
Germany. 


Canadians derive a much larger income from 
international trade than do citizens of most other 
countries, and also spend more for foreign goods 
than do most other nationals. The statistics of per 


capita trade presented in Table 4 indicate that in 
1952 Canada’s exports and total trade per capita 
were greater than those of any major trading nation 
except New Zealand, but that in imports per capita 
Canada still ranked below both Hong Kong and New 
zealand. Only a minority of the countries in the 
table increased their per capita trade. in the year, 
and Canada was among the very few to increase 
both exports per capita and imports per capita. 


Canada’s high rank in value of trade and in trade 
per capita indicate the great importance of foreign 
trade to this country’s economy. Alone they do not 
indicate the proportionate importance of foreign 
trade to the Canadian economy; a third measure, 
trade as a proportion of national income, is required 
for this purpose. Unfortunately sufficiently uniform 
national income statistics are not available for 
most important trading countries to permit an ac- 
curate comparison of this type. What data is avail- 
able does indicate that in this respect as well 
foreign trade is more important to the Canadian 
economy than to most other major national economies. 


CHAPTER Iii 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


During the first half of 1953 the United States 
accounted for a greater share of Canada’s trade 
than in any corresponding post-war period. Neither 
in export nor import trade was the share of the 
United States a record proportion, but never before 
has that country’s share in both export and import 
trade been so high at one time. 


The United Kingdom continued as Canada’s 
second most important trading partner, but accounted 
for less than a fifth as much trade as did the United 
States. In the inter-war period the United Kingdom’s 
total trade with Canada was more than half as great 
as that of the United States, but wartime and post- 


war developments have led to a steady reduction 
in the proportionate importance of trade with the — 
United Kingdom. 

The numbe. of countries accounting for 1% or 
more of Canada’s exports or imports has increased 
in the past few years. In the first half of 1953 nine 
countries in addition to the United States and the 
United Kingdom took at least 1% of our exports, 
and one other country provided at least 1% of 
imports. The Federal Republic of Germany took 
1.6% of Canada’s exports, a larger share than any 
other of these countries, and Venezuela provided 
3.2% of Canada’s imports. The increase in the 
number of countries accounting for a moderate 
share of Canada’s trade has not yet arrested the 
increase in the overall concentration of trade. 


Trade with the United States 


Canada’s trade with the United States continued 
to expand in the first half of 1953. The value of 
exports was almost 7% greater than in the first half 
of 1952, and their volume increase approximated 
ten to eleven per cent as the average prices of 
these exports showed about the same change as 
affected exports to all countries. The value of 
imports increased by almost 15%, and as the prices 
of imports from the United States averaged about 
the same as in the first half of 1952, their volume 
gain also approximated 15%. 


The more rapid increase of imports than of 
exports raised the passive balance on trade with 
the United States to $463 million in the half-year. 
This figure has been surpassed only by the 1947 
half-year balance of $488 million. But while in the 
earlier period the balance amounted to 33% of total 
trade between the two countries, in the first half 
of 1953 the proportion was notably lower at 16%. 


In addition, investment capital inflows from the 
United States in the 1953 period were very much 
greater than in 1947. Although the premium of the 
Canadian dollar over the United States dollar 
declined in the half-year, at no time did the premium 
disappear. 


United States’ purchases of most important 
Canadian exports remained high in the half-year, 
although the market for some commodities was not 
strong. Business in that country was generally 
active in the period, and income continued to 
expand in most sectors. Canada’s investment boom 
continued unabated, and with growing consumers’ 
incomes and heavy defence spending maintained 
an increasing demand for goods. In some lines 
active United States competition with domestic and 
other foreign suppliers increased that country’s 
share of the Canadian market. 


TABLE 5. Trade of Canada with the United States 


DOMECSUIGTEL XD OTUSiee accessencs se semccwtecemeane an 
FRG= EEX POLSic ss cerecsesacaseescsss-o-see-neos tenerter east 
Tip OF bSiees sees eis ecb teeecates oem SC ET 
MROCAUMET AG Carcerscntecesetettenes: fees oar ot ace eee reer 
SACs alaNCes cicecssccssser ats sesensnedenaceresers 


Percentage 
Change 
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Domestic Exports to the United States! 


The proportion of Canada’s domestic exports 
directed to the United States increased to 59.6% 
in the first half of 1953. This trend was shown by 
each of the main commodity groups except agri- 
cultural and vegetable products as well as by the 
total. The value of exports in seven groups was 
higher than in the preceding year, but those of 
agricultural and vegetable products and fibres and 
textiles declined. The relative importance of the 
various main groups in exports showed some change, 
especially in the increase of non-ferrous metals to 
18.6% of the total from 15.0% in the first half of 
the preceding year. 


Wood products remained the chief group in these 
exports, accounting for 44.7% of the half-year export 
total. The price of newsprint averaged higher than 
in the first half of the preceding year, and the 
value of these exports rose although their quantity 
eased. U.S. consumers’ stocks of newsprint were 
considerably reduced in the half-year. Prices of 
wood pulp averaged well below those of the pre- 
ceding year, and the quantity of these exports also 
fell some 4%. The decline in wood pulp sales to 
the United States was less than that to overseas 
countries, and towards mid-year the market firmed. 
Aided by a higher level of house building in the 
United States, lumber exports rose sharply. The 
number of board feet exported rose almost 18%, 
and the value of these sales by 20%, the decline 
in prices being obscured by greater sales of the 
relatively higher priced species. Exports of wood 
products to the United States were well maintained, 
and did much to offset the effects of severe declines 
in sales to other markets. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VI. 


The same was true in the non-ferrous metals 
field. The quantities of aluminum, copper and zinc 
Shipped to the United States market increased by 
2.1 times, 2.4 times and 1.5 times respectively, 
in the latter case in spite of the re-imposition of 
duties on zinc in July, 1952. The quantity of lead 
exported declined only slightly, in spite of the 
re-imposition of duties on this metal in June, 1952, 
and the quantity of nickel exports was _ little 
changed. Prices of lead and zinc were very low 
throughout the half-year, which caused. a sharp fall 
in the value of lead exports and prevented much 
rise in the value of zinc exports. Prices of the 
other principal metals were well maintained. 


Shipments of agricultural and vegetable products 
to the United States declined in the first half of 
1953, and those of animal products remained low. 
Generally adequate supplies of feeds in that country 
reduced its need for imported low-grade wheat, 
oats and other fodders. The removal of the United 
States embargo on imports of Canadian cattle and 
fresh meats at the beginning of March caused no 
rush of, exports—high Canadian beef consumption 
kept Canadian prices of these commodities slightly 
above those prevailing in the United States. 


Changes in exports of iron products were mixed. 
Sales of farm implements and tractors were affected 
by somewhat lower farm incomes and poorer prices 
for farm products in the United States than had 
prevailed in most recent years. But exports of non- 
farm machinery increased slightly. Sales of iron 
ore and of iron and steel billets and ingots increased 
sharply, but exports of ferro-alloys continued to 
decline. In the miscellaneous products group defence 
shipments of aircraft and parts to the United States 
were reduced by one-quarter, but the value of 
exportS in thiS group was maintained by large 
deliveries of ammunition. 


Imports from the United States? 


There was a small increase in the proportion of 
Canada’s imports drawn from the United States in 
the first half of 1953, but this gain was concentrated 
in the non-ferrous metals group. Only in the agri- 
cultural products group did the value of imports 
from the United States fail to increase, but in most 
groups their increase was less sharp than that in 
imports from overseas sources. Defence purchases 
played an important role in the especially rapid 
rise in non-ferrous metals imports; the bulk of the 
gain was in radio and wireless equipment imports, 
chiefly for military use. 


Iron and steel products continued to account for 
almost half of Canada’s imports from the United 
States. In this group the most noteworthy gain was 


2. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VII. 


in imports of passenger automobiles and automobile 
parts. High production in Canada increased the need 
for parts, and Sales of those types of American 
cars not made in Canada also increased. Imports 
of steel pipe for pipe lines were high in the year 
ending June, and well above the level of the 1952 
half-year. The only important declines in the group 
were in in:ports of aircraft engines, due to the 
displacement of imports by Canadian-made engines, 
and in iron and steel rolling mill products. In the 
case of this latter commodity the share of the 
United States in Canadian-imports increased very 
sharply. 


An extremely sharp increase in imports of re- 
frigerators and freezers from the United States 
moved the miscellaneous commodities group into 
second place in these imports. The share of the 
Canadian market supplied by imported refrigerators 
has increased in the past few years. Tourist 
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purchases and imports of aircraft parts also gained 
substantially. The continuing downtrend of fuels 
imports from the United States has steadily reduced 
the importance of the non-metallic minerals group 
in these imports. Coal tends to be displaced by oil, 
and United States oil by Canadian oil (or to some 
extent by overseas oil). Imports of refinery products 
continue to increase because demand has grown 
faster than refining capacity in this country. 


Imports of textiles from the United States in- 
creased sharply, although less so than did those 
from overseas countries. The average prices of 
textile imports were some fifteen to twenty per cent 
lower than in the first half of 1952, and some thirty 
to thirty-five per cent below those of the first half 
of 1951. The volume of these imports in 1953 was 


therefore substantially greater than in the first half 
of either of the two preceding years. Semi-manu- 
factured and manufactured goods accounted for the 
bulk of the increase, raw materials for a smaller 
proportion of the group total. 


The decline in imports of agricultural products 
from the United States was caused by lower average 
prices for some commodities than prevailed in the 
first half of 1952. Prices of fresh vegetables 
averaged some 30% lower, those of citrus fruits 
some 7% lower. The declines in imports of soya 
beans and vegetable oilS were more in quantity than 
in price. Oilseeds are becoming increasingly 
important as a crop to Canadian farmers, and as 
Canadian production rises the need for imports 
tends to be reduced. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Imports from the United Kingdom in the first half 
of 1953 continued to recover from the low level of 
late 1951 and early 1952. In value they were 36% 
above the level of the first half of the preceding 
year, and the gain seems to have been entirely due 
to an increase in the volume of goods taken by 
Canada. Exports, on the other hand, declined almost 
22% in value from the high level of the preceding 
year, but remained greater than in 1950 and 1951. 
While somewhat lower prices influenced this de- 
cline it was caused chiefly by a change in the 
volume of goods shipped to the United Kingdom. 


As a result of these contrasting developments 
the export balance on trade with the United Kingdom 


was only two-fifths as great as in the first half of 
1952. This sharp reduction reflects that country’s 
efforts to improve the balance of its trade with the 
dollar world. During 1952 and 1953 scarcities of 
many important commodities have been overcome, 
and the United Kingdom has found it increasingly 
possible to obtain goods from non-dollar sources at 
prices competitive with those of dollar countries. 
And in the case of Canada at least, the credit 
controls and other anti-inflationary restrictions 
Which together with a lull in consumer demand 
restricted the market for imports in the first half of 
1952 have now diSappeared, 


TABLE 6. Trade of Canada with the United X\ingdom 
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Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


The proportion of Canada’s domestic exports 
directed to the United Kingdom declined to 15.8% 
in the first half of 1953 from 19.1% in the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. A major proportion of the 
decline was concentrated in the wood products and 
non-ferrous metals groups. Exports in these groups 
were much higher in 1951 and 1952 than in the 
preceding years. Supplies from other sources were 
much more readily available in 1953. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table VIII. 


Planks and boards, wood pulp and pit props 
showed the largest declines among major wood 
products exported to the United Kingdom. Supplies 
of all three became readily available from European 
sources in 1952, and in 1953 the United Kingdom 
bought an increased proportion of her requirements 
from soft currency suppliers. Newsprint paper was 
the only major wood product to show an increase in 
exports in the half-year; this resulted from less 
rigid restrictions on the use of newsprint in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Exports of aluminum, copper and zinc to the 
United Kingdom declined in value in the first half 
of 1953. The first decline was caused by the mutu- 
ally agreed transfer to the United States of some 
Canadian aluminum for which the United Kingdom 
had contracted; the quantity of these exports de- 
clined by 30%. Northern Rhodesia Supplied a sharply 
increased proportion of the United Kingdom’s copper 
requirements in the half-year, but Canada’s exports 
declined only 19% in quantity. In the case of zinc 
the quantity decline of 38% was accentuated by a 
Sharp drop in price, and the value of these exports 
was almost 70% below the 1952 half-year level. 
Exports of nickel and lead increased in quantity, 
those of the latter metal being 2.6 times as great 
aS in the 1952 period, but lower prices kept its 
value gain to a relatively modest 32%. Exports of 
most other major items in the group declined, but 


there. was a substantial increase in Shipments of 
radio and wireless equipment for defence use in 
the United Kingdom. 

Exports of foodstuffs showed less decline than 
did those of other commodities. Wheat exports were 
Only slightly less in quantity than in the first half 
of 1952 in spite of the effect on exports of the long 
strike of grain handlers on the Pacific coast. Flour 
exports also showed only a small decrease, and ex- 
ports of barley rose, However, shipments of tobacco 
and flaxseed were well below their 1952 level and 
there were no sales of apples to the United Kingdom 
in this period. Sales of canned salmon to the United 
Kingdom reached $4.2 million, the first substantial 
export of this commodity since the latter part of 
1951. But shipments of beef under the intergovern- 
mental beef exchange fell off; these were ofa 
non-recurring type. 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


After declining in the last quarter of 1951 and 
the first half of 1952, Canada’s imports from the 
United Kingdom began to recover, and their recovery 
continued in the first half of 1953. This recovery 
was more rapid than the increase in total imports, 
and the proportion of Canada’s imports drawn from 
the United Kingdom increased steadily from the 
trough of 8.3% in the 1952 half-year to 9.9% in the 
first half of 1953. In six of the main groups imports 
from the United Kingdom increased more rapidly 
than those from all countries, and only in the 
unimportant wood products group was the rate of 
increase significantly below the all countries’ 
average. 


Imports of textiles from the United Kingdom 
Showed an especially marked increase. Their value 
was 48% above that for the first half of 1952 (al- 
though still only 72% of the 1951 half-year total), 
and their volume seems to have been some three- 
Quarters greater than in the 1952 half-year and 
Possibly more than 10% greater even than in the 
1951 period. The only value declines among major 
commodities in this group affected raw wool and 
lines, cords and netting, and even in these cases 
the quantity of goods imported increased. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX, 


Imports of iron and steel products also rose, 
although here the changes were less uniform. 
Passenger automobiles made the largest gain, but 
this is qualified by the fact that some of the in- 
crease went into dealers’ stocks. There seems to 
have been no sharp increase in sales of British 
cars to Canadians in the first half of 1953. Imports 
of aircraft engines and machinery also made es- 
pecially large gains, but imports of some important 
products declined, including rolling mill products, 
pipes and tubes, and castings and forgings. In the 
case of rolling mill products the decline was less 
Sharp than that affecting imports of this commodity 
from all countries. 


Important gains were made in most of the other 
groups ‘as well. Purchases of British electrical] 
apparatus set a post-war record, the gains being 
chiefly in steam generators and radio wireless 
equipment. Imports of glass from the United Kingdom 
recovered some of the ground lost in 1951. Pur- 
chases of pigments rose sharply, especially those 
of titanium dioxide. And imports of aircraft parts 
from the United Kingdom, as from the United States, 
Showed a marked gain. British leather and leather 
goods increased their share of the Canadian market. 
Throughout the list of leading imports from the 
United Kingdom increases far outweighed the few 
declines that occurred. While the gain in the second 
quarter was slightly less pronounced than in the 
first, nevertheless it remained very great. 


Trade with Other Leading Countries 


VENEZUELA ranked third among the countries 
With which Canada traded in the first half of 1953. 
Imports from that country, at $71.1 million, were 
18.2% above their 1952 level, and most of this 
total, $67.8 million, was spent on crude petroleum 
for the eastern Canadian market. Imports of fuel 
Oils declined from $3.6 million to $2.2 million, but 
purchases of coffee, at $1.0 million, were almost 
four times as great as in 1952. 


Exports to Venezuela declined 9.2% to $17.6 
million. Sales of machinery, aluminum and copper 
manufactures, and rubber tires accounted for most 
of this decrease. In the latter case the revocation 
of a Venezuelan tariff contession originally ne- 
gotiated with the United States was important. 
Venezuela took this action to aid a newly-estab- 
lished domestic industry. Shipments of freight 
automobiles declined, but those of passenger auto- 
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mobiles showed a more than equivalent increase. 
The sale of a ship was also recorded in this period. 
Exports of wheat flour were moderately lower at 
$3.6 million, but remained the principal export to 
this market. Sales of processed milk also fell off. 
Competition from other exporters in the Venezuelan 
market is intense, since this country is one of the 
most prosperous in South America and since its 
currency is readily convertible into any other. 


Exports to the FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY have increased rapidly and steadily from 
their low point in 1950. Grains have formed the 
bulk of these exports throughout the period and 
have accounted for most of the increase. Exports 
of wheat in the first half of 1953 were valued at 
$15.8 million, up from $4.4 million in the 1952 
half-year, and exports of barley rose from the same 
figure to $10.1 million. Aluminum, lead and asbestos 
were other major exports to show sizable gains. 
Because Scandinavian supplies were more readily 
available at reasonable prices, sales of Canadian 
wood pulp dropped from $2.7 million to $0.4 million, 
and those of newsprint were eliminated. There were 
also no exports of brass and zinc in the 1953 half- 
year, while sales of copper were reduced by one- 
third. 

Imports from Germany again began to increas 
in 1953 after a slump in 1952. Machinery was the 
largest category in these imports, rising from $1.6 
million to $2.7 million, with metal-working machinery 
leading the advance. Imports of passenger auto- 
mobiles reached $0.7 million (there were no such 
imports in the 1952 period), and those of commercial 
vehicles reached $0.2 million. Imports of textiles 
and products increased from $0.4 million to $1.4 
million, with cotton fabrics and synthetic fibre 
fabrics leading this advance. The only major de- 
crease was in imports of iron and steel rolling mill 
products, which fell from $1.4 million to only $0.1 
million. The increase in imports from Germany, 
although rapid, has been much less than that in 
exports to that country, and in the first half-year 
the export balance increased to no less than 41% 
of total trade between the two countries. 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG ranked fifth in 
the list of Canada’s principal trading partners in 
the first half of 1953. Both exports and imports 
were lower than in the 1952 period, and the export 
balance on this trade, while still large, was also 
reduced. In exports the chief declines were in 
Shipments of barley, which fell from $9.4 million to 
$3.8 million, of oats from $1.0 million to $0.3 
million, of flaxseed from $3.3 million to $1.3 million, 
of wood pulp from $1.8 million to $0.1 million, and 
of zinc from $1.3 million to $0.3 million. The 
reduction in exports was especially sharp in the 
first quarter. Increased sales of rye, of canned fish 
and of passenger automobiles only partly offset 
these declines. In part the decrease in exports to 
Belgium and the increase in exports to Germany, 
especially in the case of grains, may be due toa 
reduction in the amount of Canadian grain sold to 
Germany through Belgian merchants, but this could 
not account for a major share of the change. 
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The only important commodity to show a sharp 
decline in imports from Belgium was iron and steel 
rolling mill products, which fell from $11.9 million 
in the 1952 half-year to $3.3 million in the 1953 
period. Most other important imports increased. 
Imports of textiles and products rose from $1.9 
million to $3.7 million, with wool carpets and mats 
accounting for some 40% of these imports in both 
periods. Purchases of cut diamonds, of plate and 
sheet glass, and of tin also showed large increases. 
Although Belgium is a small country her exporters 
have consistently done better in the Canadian market 
since the war than those of most other European 
nations. 


Exports to JAPAN were moderately lower than 
in the first half of 1952, and imports slightly greater, 
but the export balance with that country still 
amounted to 73% of total trade. Wheat exports were 
much lower than in the first half of 1952, falling 
from $24.1 million to $11.8 million, and exports of 
barley also showed some decline. More readily 
available supplies of rice contributed to these 
reductions. The strike of grain handlers on the 
west coast may also have been a factor. Most other 
major exports increased. Sales of wood pulp rose 
from $3.0 million to $4.0 million, those of iron ore 
from $1.6 million to $3.2 million, those of wheat 
flour from $0.4 million to $1.6 million, and those 
of copper from only $18,000 to $1.4 million. 


Imports from 
relatively small shipments of a wide range of com- 
modities. Purchases of textiles and products gained 
from $0.8 million to $1.4 million, with manufactured 
items forming the bulk of the increase. Imports of 
fish oil, cutlery, machinery (especially sewing 
machines) and toys and sporting goods also gained 
sharply. But all these increases did little more 
than offset the sharp drop in imports of rolling mill 
products from Japan; these fell from $2.1 million 
to only $0.1 million. 


BRAZIL was Canada’s principal market and 
second largest supplier in Latin America in the 
first half of 1953. Exports to Brazil were little 
more than half as great as in the 1952 period due 
to the severe exchange shortage from which that 
country has suffered since the latter part of 1952. 
The largest declines affected motor vehicles; ex- 
ports of passenger automobiles dropped from $7.9 
million to $1.3 million, and those of freight auto- 
mobiles from $14.6 million to $0.4 million. There 
were also substantial declines in sales of wood 
pulp, rolling mill products, aluminum, copper and 
electrical apparatus. The only sizable increase 
was in exports of wheat, which rose from $2.3 
million to $10.3 million, but a better Argentine crop 
in 1953 makes the continuation of large wheat 
exports to Brazil unlikely. 


There was little change in imports of coffee 
from Brazil; their value remained at $10.4 million, 
a slight increase in price offsetting a small decline 
in quantity. Imports of hard fibres dropped from 
$3.0 million to only $0.2 million, however, and most 
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TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with Ten Leading Countries, By Quarters 


1952 1953 
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1, Less than $50,000. 


‘other important imports were moderately lower than 
in the first half of 1952. The export balance on 
trade with Brazil fell from $31.2 million in the first 
half of 1952 to $10.8 million in the 1953 period, 
out it still amounted to almost 27% of trade between 
‘he two countries. 


INDIA reduced her imports of Canadian goods in 
the first half of 1953. The bulk of the decrease was 
nm exports of Canadian wheat, which fell from $21.5 


million to $16.6 million. Much of the wheat shipped 
to India in the previous year’ was financed by 
Canada’s contributions to the Colombo plan. There 
were no exports of primary forms of copper and 
zinc to India in the first half of 1953; in the 1952 
period sales of each amounted to more than a million 
dollars. Shipments of wood pulp also fell sharply. 
The largest commodity increase was in exports of 
freight automobiles, which rose from $0.4 million 
to $2.1 million. These were largely purchased under 
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the Colombo plan. Shipments of primary aluminum, 
electrical apparatus and ammunition also showed 


substantial gains. 


An increase in the quantity of Canada’s imports 
from India was offset by lower prices than pre- 
vailed in the first half of 1952, and the value of 
these shipments was almost unchanged. Imports of 
tea and of cotton and jute fabrics showed the 
largest gains, but in all cases prices were below 
the 1952 level and the value of imports of jute 
fabrics actually declined in spite of a 50% increase 
in quantity. Shortages limited India’s shipments of 
peanuts to Canada, but shipments of cashew nuts 
“ rose quite substantially. The export balance on 
trade with India was reduced considerably from its 
high 1952 level, but still remained equal to 26% 
of total trade. 


Exports to the NETHERLANDS have risen 
sharply in the past two years, and imports also 
gained considerably in the first half of 1953. 
Nevertheless the trade balance increased to 35% 
of total trade in the period. Wheat was the chief 
export in both the 1952 and 1953 periods, accounting 
for just over half of total exports in each. Exports 
of barley reached $2.8 million in the 1953 half- 
year, and those of rye were also Significantly large. 
Aluminum and electrical apparatus were other major 
exports, both showing important increases. But 
several declines also occurred, the largest affecting 
flaxseed, brass, wood pulp and fish oils. In imports 
the largest gain was in tin, which moved up from 
$0.5 million to $1.3 million. Increases were also 
Shown by most of the other important Netherlands 
exports to Canada, especially florist and nursery 
stock, textiles and electrical apparatus. 


Exports to the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
déclined in the last half of 1952 and the first half 
of 1953 chiefly under the influence of that country’s 
dollar-saving import controls. The largest declines 
affected cotton fabrics, newsprint paper, rolling 


mill products, farm implements and freight auto- 
mobiles. Exports of wheat were a little lower at 
$7.0 million than in the first half of 1952 when they 
were valued at $7.6 million. Increases occurred in 
exports of lumber, and of passenger automobiles 
for assembly in the Union, but these were almost 
the only major gains in the export list. Imports 
from the Union were moderately above the low level 
of early 1952, but changes affecting major com- 
modities were mixed. Industrial diamonds and raw 
wool remained the principal commodities; the value 
of these diamond imports was moderately lower than 
in the first half of 1952, while that of wool imports 
doubled, slightly more than offsetting this decline. 


PAKISTAN was. shipped large quantities of 
Canadian wheat in the first half of 1953, partly 
financed under the Colombo plan. Wheat accounted 
for almost 94% of domestic exports to that country. 
Drought and crop failures have temporarily destroyed 
Pakistan’s usual self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. 
The need to import food, together with low world 
prices for her own products, has upset Pakistan’s 
balance of payments, and exports of all the im- 
portant commodities normally sold to that country 
fell sharply in the first half of 1953. Canada ob- 
tained only a little raw jute and raw wool from 
Pakistan in this period, the second year in which 
imports from that country have been abnormally low. 


Exports to NORWAY were slightly greater than 
in the first half of 1953, while imports were con- 
Siderably reduced. Exports of barley were lower 
than in 1952, but those of wheat increased, and 
there were also substantial shipments of rye and 
flaxseed. More than half of Canada’s exports to 
Norway in both years consisted of nickel in matte 
and copper in ore for refining there and re-export 
to the United States and Europe. Canned fish was 
Canada’s principal import from Norway in the first 
half of 1953, the sizable shipments of ferro-silicon 
received in the first half of 1952 did not recur. 
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CHAPTER III 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Exports to Europe, to the Commonwealth and to 
Latin America all declined in value in the first half 
of 1953. The declines were substantial, ranging 
from 33% in the case of Latin America to almost 
7% in the case of Europe. Lower export prices were 
the major factor reducing the value of sales to 
Europe, although there was some contraction in the 
volume of goods shipped. In the cases of the 
Commonwealth and of Latin America declines in the 
quantity of goods exported were the prime influence 
on the lowered values. 


Imports from the Commonwealth were also lower 
in value than in the first half of 1952, but those 
from Europe and Latin America increased. In the 
case of all three areas imports in the second quarter 
were better than in the first. The prices of imports 
from all three areas averaged below their 1952 
level, and the drop in prices affecting imports from 
the Commonwealth seems to have been especially 
pronounced. It is probable that price alone accounted 
for the lower value of imports from the Common- 


wealth, and that those from Latin America increased 
moderately and those from Europe quite substan- 
tially in volume. 

AS a result of these changes, the shares of all 
three areas in Canada’s trade were lower than in 
the first half of 1952. Europe’s share in exports 
was reduced only slightly, and her share in imports 
not at all. Those of Latin America and the Common- 
wealth were markedly lower in both exports and 
imports. 

Exports were affected in this period by dollar- 
saving import controls, especially in several 
Commonwealth and Latin American markets. Greater 
competition was met from other exporters of wood 
products and manufactured goods. Demand for some 
metals was weaker than in the first half of 1952. 
And grains were becoming less scarce in soft- 
Currency countries. The Canadian market for most 
imports remained strong, aS conSumer expenditure 
continued to increase and as the investment boom 
further swelled demand. Defence requirements do 
not seem to have had a major influence on imports 
from these areas in this period. 


Trade with Europe! 


As in other recent periods, Canada’s trade with 
Europe in the first half of 1953 was almost entirely 
conducted with countries other than the Soviet 
Union and her close allies. Exports to communist 
countries other than Yugoslavia totalled only 
$340,000, and imports from these countries only 
$2,138,000. Canada’s controls on exports of stra- 
tegic materials prevent these countries from ob- 
taining here the goods which they most desire, and 
their exportable surpluses of goods which Canada 
requires are not great. The anti-dumping provisions 
of the Customs Act have been used in 1953 to 
prevent the unloading of some eastern European 
goods in Canada at prices lower than their apparent 
cost of production. 


Although exports to Europe as a whole declined, 
those to a majority of European countries outside 
the iron curtain increased. However large declines 
in sales to Belgium, France and Italy in particular 
outweighed the more widespread but smaller in- 
creases. In the case of these countries, smaller 
exports of wheat and other grains played a major 
role in the export decline. The wheat crop in all 
three countries was considerably better in 1952 
than in 1951, and supplies from North Africa were 
also much greater. The French and Belgian barley 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland, 
For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables 


. II, WI, X and XI. 


crops also improved. Belgium normally imports a 
major part of her grain requirements from France, 
while southern France and Italy are normal markets 
for North African production. 


In spite of the reduced shipments to these 
countries, exports of grains to Europe were greater 
than in the first half of 1952. Sharply increased 
purchases of wheat and barley by the Federal 
Republic of Germany played a major part in these 
gains, and the Netherlands and Switzerland also 
took wheat in much greater quantities. Sales of 
wheat flour declined, the reduction being chiefly 
in sales to Italy. Those of other principal agri- 
cultural foodstuffs showed little net change. Sales 
of both canned and cured fish were greater than in 
the first half of 1952, but remained below the level 
of many earlier years. In the case of cured fish there 
has been some shortage in Canada of the types 
most Suitable for specific European markets. 


Exports of wood products and minerals to Europe 
showed pronounced drops. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries are major exporters of wood products. During 
1951 and the early part of 1952 their export prices 
were much higher than those of Canadian firms, but 
in late 1952 and early 1953 their prices subsided 
to or below the Canadian level. 'This was the major 
cause of the sharp drop in sales of wood pulp, 
pulpwood and newsprint to European countries. 
Lumber exports improved, due especially to greater 
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TABLE 8. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Percentage Change 


DOMESUCIHXPOLGSh ease case teres suerte: 80.1 101.4 
RO=FIX DOrGSieeeiac th tances clortient acu lcens ste eomaoaes 0.4 0.5 
MIND ONGS  Savccesces cette ersasete te se eeete care haters BOE Billet 
Motel eT rade scccccawersets ce wears cece neneoerseeees Gaia 139.7 
rade. Balan Gwe were re ee cee LAO eee aanl 


1Q’52 to 
1Q 53 


2Q’52 to 
2Q ’53 


$’000,000 


143.9 148.5 57.2 (ibs + 10.4 

0.4 0.6 0.7 0.4 _ 
Bie 43.8 30.9 49.1 + 29.8 
181.4 192.9 88,8 161.4 + 15,5 
10% 2) 49105513 + 26.9 | + 63.2 cad 


sales of douglas fir lumber to Belgium, but Europe 
remains a minor market for Canadian lumber. Sales 
of copper, brass and zinc to European countries 
dropped sharply as non-dollar supplies become 
more readily available and demand moderated. 
Shipments of asbestos declined moderately. Exports 
of lead and aluminum were greater than in the first 
half of 1952, but sharply lower lead prices reduced 
the increase in value of these exports to less than 
half the increase in their quantity. 


Exports of manufactured products to Europe 
showed mixed changes. Shipments of electrical 
apparatus increased sharply in value, with sales 
of radio equipment to the Netherlands, Italy, Denmark 
and Norway being especially heavy. There were 
large sales of passenger automobiles to Belgium 
and Switzerland; in this period Europe was Canada’s 
largest export market for these vehicles. But sales 
of freight automobiles, tractors and both farm and 
non-farm machinery fell off considerably. 


The increase in imports from Europe was spread 
over all main groups except iron and steel products. 
Purchases of European rolling mill products fell 
off sharply as more moderately priced Canadian and 
United States steel was in better supply in the half- 
year. This was almost the only important import 
commodity to show a sharp decline in value and 
quantity. Imports of machinery and tools from 
Europe continued their steady increase of recent 
years with the largest supplies coming from the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Italy. Imports of steel pipe again increased 


with the increase in pipeline construction in Canada, 
Clocks and watches, electrical apparatus and toys 
were other industrial products to show important 
value gains. 


Textile imports from Europe rose especially 
Sharply. As in the case of the United Kingdom, the 
volume of imports of each of the major commodities 
in this category was greater than in the first half 
of 1952. The only commodity to show a decrease 
in value was flax, hemp and jute fabrics, where 
the decline in price since the first half of 1952 
has been especially pronounced. The overall in- 
crease in the value of imports of fibres, textiles 
and products was 57%, and the increase in their 
volume was possibly half again as great. Almost 
every major western European nation increased its 
shipments of textiles to Canada. 


Imports of most other important European prod- 
ucts also gained. The overall gain in agricultural 
commodities was moderate, but purchases of nuts, 
especially walnuts from France and Italy, and those 
of preserved fruits, especially Spanish olives and 
Italian cherries, were much greater than in the first 
half of 1952. Imports of Swiss and Italian types of 
cheese were lower than in the preceding year, but 
those of Dutch cheese increased. The Netherlands 
also sold a large quantity of animal bristles to 
Canada. Imports of cut unset diamonds rose almost 
to the value of the first half of 1951, and those of 
glass surpassed the high value for that period. 
Imports of tin from European smelters also reached 
a new peak, 


Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland! 


The decline in exports to the Commonwealth 
which began in the last half of 1952 continued in 
the first half of 1953, although it moderated in the 
second quarter. The decrease was general; it af- 
fected sales to Commonwealth countries in all 
parts of the globe. In large part it was caused by 
the trade restrictions imposed by many sterling 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative 
Statistics see Part II, especially Tables II, III, XII, 
and XIII. 


area countries during the first half of 1952 in an 
endeavour to rebuild their exchange reserves. The 
decline was least severe in shipments to Asian 
members of the Commonwealth, largely because an 
important part of these exports was financed through 
Canada’s contribution to the Colombo plan. 


The sharpest export declines affected metals 
and metal products and wood and paper products. 
Shipments of primary and semi-fabricated copper, 
brass and zinc were negligible in the first half of 


SO 
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TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


SYST Dy Golo) HS ass ae te See ee oe 84.5 73,5 
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1953, and those of copper products were reduced by 
more than one-third. In 1952 these goods had found 
markets in many countries, especially India, 
Pakistan, Hong Kong, Australia and New Zealand. 
Exports of all the principal iron and steel products 
declined very substantially. Sales of these goods 
in almost every Commonwealth market were lower 
than in the first half of 1952. Exports of every 
principal wood and paper product also declined, 
under the twin influences of much sharper compe- 
tition and increased controls. Of the principal 
products in this latter group, exports of only two 
were more than one-quarter as great as in the first 
half of 1952. 


Even in the foodstuffs category only two im- 
portant commodities showed export increases. 
Exports of wheat were more than a third greater 
than in the first half of 1952, heavy shipments to 
Pakistan more than offsetting decreased shipments 
to most other Commonwealth markets. And sales 
of cured fish showed a moderate gain. The British 
West Indies and British Guiana were the only 
important Commonwealth markets for cured fish. 
Exports of other farm products and foods were 
much lower, the declines affecting linseed oil and 
canned fish being especially sharp. 


While smaller shipments were the chief cause 
of the fall in export values, lower prices seem to 
have been solely responsible for the decline in 
import values. To illustrate this fact the following 
statement shows, for Canada’s ten leading imports 
from the Commonwealth in the first half of 1953, 
the value of trade in the 1952 half-year, the quantity 
of goods received in 1953 valued at. 1952 prices, 
and the value of goods received in the 1953 half- 
year. Changes from column 1 to column 2 of the 
Statement reflect equivalent percentage quantity 
changes, those from column 2 to column 3 equivalent 
percentage price changes. 


First Half-Year 


752 Quantity ’53 Quantity ’53 Quantity 
at at at 


Commodity 
MHQ LR TICeS! Mise bEriCesss “oss Prices 
$’000,000 

Sugar, unrefined .. 15.9 ils: ere 
Tea Dlackins.<..eae OFZ 10.1 9.7 
Rubber, crude, etc. 13.4 14.6 OFZ 
Wool, TW ces .8..-0 7.6 8.9 8.9 
Jute fabrics, etc... 4.8 1.3 4.2 
Bauxite, ore ....-.-- S85) Devtl Ses! 
Vegetable oils...... (es! PLATT AA 
Cocoa beans ........ 2.9 2.4 PAR) 
NUCSRe eee ences spe 2.4 2.8 2.6 
Tin blocks, etc. .. 3.9 HE 2.4 

(Lotales.2 ne 63.9 715 58.6 


Only four of these commodities were purchased 
at higher prices than in the first half of 1952, and 
the increases in these cases were relatively mod- 
erate. The weighted average price decrease for the 
ten was 18%. In seven cases the quantity of goods 
imported was greater than in the 1952 period, and 
the weighted average quantity increaSe was almost 
12%. The method of commodity selection used in 
this sample tends to the selection of goods having 
a higher than average price or quantity increase, 
but even if the average price decrease over the 
whole range of commodities imported from the 
Commonwealth is assumed to be the same as in the 
case of this sample, the volume of these imports 
increased by almost 2%. In fact this increase may 
well have been Somewhat greater. 


Fibres and textiles again showed the largest 
proportionate increase in volume of the major com- 
modity groups in these imports. The value of these 
imports was slightly greater than in the 1952 period, 
and only in the case of hard fibres was the quantity 
of a major import commodity lower than at that 
time. Imports from Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Hong Kong and the Union of South Africa were 
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especially affected by the increase in Canadian 
purchases of most fibres and textiles, while those 
from British East Africa were reduced by the cut 
in hard fibre imports. 


Agricultural products remained the largest group 
in imports from the Commonwealth. Lower prices 
- reduced the value of raw sugar imports from the 
British West Indies and of rubber from Malaya. The 
quantity of rubber received from Ceylon also de- 
clined. The quantity of Indian tea imported was 
reduced, but tea from Ceylon increased. In recent 
years Ceylon tea has generally been of higher 
quality than Indian tea. Imports of coffee from 
British East Africa were much lower than in the 
first half of 1952, almost the whole of Canada’s 
supplies coming from Latin America this year. 


Trade with 


The decrease in exports to and increase in 
imports from Latin America affected individual 
countries very unevenly. Exports to fifteen of the 
twenty republics were lower than in the first half 
of 1952, but those to Brazil, Mexico and Cuba fell 
especially sharply. Brazil has suffered from a 
severe exchange shortage since the latter part of 
1952, and Cuba has been seriously affected by very 
low sugar prices. Imports from ten of the republics 
increased and from ten decreased. The sharpest 
increases were in purchases from Venezuela, 
Colombia and Argentina, while declines were es- 
pecially marked in imports from Brazil, Mexico, 
Cuba and Peru. 


In spite of a better Argentine crop last winter, 
sales of Canadian wheat to Latin America increased 
in the first half of 1953. This increase is unlikely 
to continue into the second half-year, as Argentina 
is the normal source of wheat for many Latin 
American countries. Exports of most other major 
agricultural and animal products decreased, with 
especially sharp cuts in sales of rubber tires to 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables II, III, XIV, and XV. 


TABLE 10. Trade of Canada with Latin America 
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Purchases of vegetable oils from Commonwealth 
countries, and especially of cocoanut oil from 
Ceylon, were greatly increased. 


In the other major import groups declines out- 
weighed increases. Imports of bauxite ore from 
British Guiana and of tin from Malaya decreased in 
quantity. In the latter case greater purchases from 
European smelters were responsible. Imports of 
manganese oxide from the Gold Coast were sharply 
lower than in the first half of 1952, and those of 
petroleum from the British East Indies did not 
recur, although Trinidad continued to ship some 
crude to Canada. Butter and cheese from New 
Zealand were no longer required in Canada, directly 
competitive Canadian products being in better 
Supply than in the first half of 1952. 


Latin America! 


Brazil, Cuba and Venezuela, and of wheat flour to 
Cuba. Tire exports to Venezuela were affected by 
domestic competition and by the elimination of a 
duty reduction during the United States-Venezuela 
trade negotiations of 1952. Canada enjoyed the 
benefit of this concession under a most-favoured- 
nation agreement with Venezuela, but lost it when 
the original concession was cancelled. 


Wood products and metals and metal products 
were the categories of exportS where declines were 
most widespread and severe. All the major wood 
and paper items declined sharply, and the near- 
elimination of wood pulp sales through lower ship- 
ments to Brazil and Mexico was especially note- 
worthy. In the iron and steel products group the 
only large increases were in shipments of loco- 
motives to Brazil and tractors to Argentina. All 
other major items declined, with the cuts being 
especially severe in exports of motor vehicles to 
Brazil, Mexico and Uruguay. Exports of electrical 
apparatus to Brazil also fell off sharply, and Latin 
American countries reduced their purchases of the 
major non-ferrous metals and their manufactures. 


Percentage Change 


$’000,000 


03.9 70.2 47.9 - 26.0 
0.3 0.2 0.1 = 
Tint 1307 64.1 + 2am 
27.8 144.1 112.1 - 11.7 
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The decline affecting the prices of imports from 
Latin America was Slightly greater than that af- 
fecting total imports. The following statement 
illustrates this movement for the ten chief imports 
from Latin America in the first half of 1953 for 
which meaningful unit values could be obtained. 
AS in the preceding statement, changes from column 
1 to column 2 indicate equivalent percentage 
quantity changes, those from column 2 to column 3 
equivalent percentage price changes. 


First Half-Year 
752 Quantity ’53 Quantity ’53 Quantity 
at at at 


Commodity 
’52 Prices ’52 Prices 753 Prices 
$’000,000 

Petroleum, crude 5640 70.7 67.8 
Coffee, green ..... 22.0 25.9 25.0 
Bananas, fresh.... 9.6 10 10.8 
Sugar, unrefined.. ees -5 6 45 
Wool, raw ............ 0.0 SoA So) 
== oes 2.9 88) Sia 
Vegetables, fresh 2.9 oho 2.6 
Cottons LAW .. cee... 4.4 Dall Deo 
PINE OL Sys <. .<csc25.. 3.6 Died, Dp) 
Manila, sisal] etc, 6.7 3.6 1.8 

otal... 115.9 131.3 123.9 


1. Partly valued at average price for wool imports 
from all countries. 


Price declines occurred in the cases of eight of 
the ten commodities, but most were relatively mod- 
erate. The weighted average price decline for these 
ten commodities was 5.6%; for the nine other than 


crude petroleum, 7.4%. For all imports from Latin 
America the total price decline was probably about 
6%. Imports of six of these commodities increased 
in volume. The weighted average quantity increase 
was 13.2%; excluding petroleum, 1.9%. For all 
imports from Latin America, assuming a price 
decrease of about 6%, the increase in the volume of 
imports was some 7%. 


An increased need for crude petroleum to supply 
the growing eastern Canadian market played the 
major role in increasing Canada’s imports from 
Latin America in the first half of 1953. Venezuela 
is Canada’s only supplier of crude petroleum in this 
group of countries. Imports of most other minerals 
were lower, including the quantity of non-ferrous 
ores imported for refining in Canada and re-export. 


Latin America did not increase its sales of 
fibres and textiles to Canada in the first half of 
1953. Hard tropical fibres were not in strong demand 
in this country, and imports of these dropped 
Sharply. A slight change in the relation between 
United States and Mexican cotton prices led to a 
sharp cut in cotton imports from the latter country. 
However purchases of synthetic tire cord from Cuba 
and of wool from Argentina and Uruguay rose 
considerably. 


Agricultural products rank second in importance 
only to petroleum in imports from Latin America. 
Purchases of most of these goods increased moder- 
ately in quantity and value in the first half of 1953. 
The chief commodities to exhibit value declines 
were raw sugar and fresh vegetables, but in both 
cases the quantity of goods imported was greater 
than in the first half of 1952. 


CHAPTER IV 


SEASONAL INFLUENCES ON CANADIAN TRADE 


Seasonal factors exert a considerable influence 
on Canada’s trade, and their existence complicates 
the analysis of trade over short periods. When trade 
statistics aggregates are studied a major concern 
of the observer is normally to discover the trend of 
trade, whether exports or imports are rising or 
falling. But for periods shorter than one year it is 
often difficult to answer this type of question with 
certainty. What appears to be a change in trend is 
very likely to be no more than a fluctuation related 
rather to change in the time of year than to any 
change in economic considerations. 


Numerous factors contribute to the marked 
seasonal variation of Canada’s trade. Among the 
more important is the key position of agriculture in 
the economic world. Almost all foods, and most 
textile fibres, as well as many important industrial 
materials, are produced on farms or plantations. 
And most individual agricultural products are ob- 
tained, in any given climate, not in regular amounts 
each month but rather in a short harvest period 
which occurs only once or twice a year. So far as 
is possible most must be moved into marketing 
channels when produced. And they tend to bulk 
largest in international trade either at the end of 
the production season or, in some cases, at the 
beginning of the season of greatest consumption. 


The economic importance of agriculture is 
readily illustrated. Even today, after the expansion 
and diversification of the Canadian economy which 
has proceeded throughout the century, approximately 
a fifth of the value of commodity production in 
Canada comes from the agricultural industry. Ap- 
proximately one-quarter of national income origin- 
ating in commodity-producing sectors of the 
Canadian economy is derived from agriculture, and 


even in the United States this proportion is about 
one-fifth. Products of farm origin normally account 
for some 30% of Canada’s exports, and- some 25% 
of Canada’s imports. The important role of agri- 
culture in trade is a basic cause of the strong 
seasonal variation found in the trade pattern. 


Another cause of particular importance to 
Canada is this country’s special transportation 
problem. Many of Canada’s exports and imports are 
heavy or bulky commodities. Such commodities are 
most economically transported, whenever possible, 
by water rather than by rail or road. As a result 
such commodities tend to move most heavily in 
trade at those times of year when water transport- 
ation is available. Of particular importance in this 
connection is the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes navi- 
gation season which normally runs from the begin- 
ning of May to the middle of December. Traffic on 
this system is especially heavy at the opening of 
the season and at the close of the season, at the 
time when a winter’s accumulation of goods must 
be moved or the next winter’s Supplies stockpiled. 
Both export and import seasonal patterns show the 
influence of this factor, although the statistical 
method used to record Canada’s imports obscures 
its influence there (discussed below). 


A third influential factor is the seasonal nature 
of demand for some commodities. Consumer buying 
tends to be greatest at certain well-defined times 
of the year, especially at Christmas time, about 
Faster, and in the early autumn. Demand for many 
industrial materials follows a seasonal pattern 
related to these peaks of consumer buying. Through- 
out most of Canada a major part of construction 
activity can progress only in the frost-free months, 
and this also has an important influence on the 
demand for many commodities. 


The Measurement of Seasonality 


Two requirements must be met if a valid in- 
dication of seasonality is to be derived for an 
economic series such as the trade statistics. First, 
the data for the period under review must be reason- 
ably homogeneous. Second, the period under study 
must be sufficiently long that erratic and random 
factors affecting the series in particular years or 
particular months do not have an undue influence 
on the results of the study. Both requirements 
complicate the study of the seasonal pattern of 
Canadian trade. 


Throughout the post-war period the requirement 
of homogeneity can reasonably be considered to be 
met. However it does not seem reasonable to use 
a longer period. Trade during the war years was 
quite different from peacetime trade, both in the 


nature of the goods shipped and in the over- 
riding importance of non-economic considerations at 
that time. And the Structure of Canadian trade in 
the inter-war years was sufficiently different from 
its structure today to render invalid an indicator 
based on the combination of inter-war and post-war 
data. In this study, therefore, only statistics for 
the period July, 1945, to June, 1953, could be used, 
and the data for 1945 and 1946 had to be adjusted 
to remove some large shipments of Canadian-owned 
war material back to Canada, and a few other trans- 
actions of an atypical nature. 


Because only eight years’ data were available 
for use, the statistical methods employed were kept 
as simple and mechanical as possible. Refinements 
which would allow the results to be noticably 
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affected by the statistician’s judgment were avoided 
as unnecessary in this instance. And for the 
present no attempt was made to produce seasonal 
indicators for anything more detailed than the 
export and import totals. Random influences at any 
time will distort the totals less than they will some 
statistical detail, and random influences could well 
determine the results of a study on a less macro- 


Of the seven values thus obtained for each 
calendar month, the highest and the lowest were 
eliminated to reduce the influence of erratic and 
random factors on the seasonal index. While this 
did not remove all cases in which such influences 
were Strongly operative, it did not seem desirable 
to further reduce the number of observations used. 
The five remaining values for each month were then 


scopic plane. averaged. Quarterly values were also derived from 


the mid-five observations for each month in each 
quarter. 

Table 11 presents the results of these calcu- 
lations. A strong seasonal pattern is evident in 
the movement of export and import value and volume. 
While there appears to be some tendency for export 
and import prices to show a slight seasonal variation 
this movement is relatively insignificant and could 
easily be a statistical illusion. In the case of 
several months the variation among the five price 
values averaged to obtain the index for the months 
was as great or greater than the variation among 
the averages for different months. Until more data 
is available the case for seasonality in these price 
movements Should be regarded as not proven. 


To prevent the pronounced trend shown by 
Canada’s trade in the post-war period from dis- 
torting the calculations, a twelve-months imov- 
ing average centered on the individual months 
was first calculated. Data for individual months 
were then expressed as percentages of the niov- 
ing average values for corresponding months. A 
moving average was preferred to a mathematical 
trend line because of the numerous interruptions 
foetune trend of trade in this period, The choice 
of a moving average reduced to seven the num- 
ber of observations that could be obtained for each 
month. 


TABLE 11. Seasonal Patterns of Change in Export and Import Value, Price! and Volume 


Volume 


Period : 
ss Le “ Imports ee Imports eee - Imports 
% % %o 
BAP ESUBCD LANL CI icrer es ce creas ict netics akseasn sete ececesasicesdenseeieess SiS U 100.5 100.7 92.8 
Bee O MCG CUMANL Clumeeccccacers ton fceves ccsaseésvsocosessceds execs saysvseiecdi sess LORS 100.0 101.0 106.2 
(2 ESE AGS Gee Se Se ae ae RR pe A See neo OT an 99.5 98.7 99.0 
ETS NS SR ee en ee eee HOD 100.0 99.6 102.0 
PAV CUA Cuber cee oa ce see ne vacate cone cca e esc Met ee sus ge ates ccsodsbicecesers 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
NE AiG MER ns eo cass Satie dovetaccansssursvesesésesvinssensosoues 94.2 95.6 100.5 100.5 93.5 94.8 
A Ee ee oe og chasss 95h oasses vdavaetndavasnSnccocnsarteiouste 81.9 85.5 100.8 100.7 Sil 84.4 
LS as Se ee Cad cee nage Seon 93.6 100.0 100.3 100.9 93.5 993 
Ser )Ipinl Weenere ee eee ee eee o ca ss 0k2 sad one tesiscevovecdeacseeeesecedss Chal 105.0 100.5 101.5 90.4 1OSeud 
Fe econ dec neskunagh sans cactieasiwesnvaundacncacseees 109.1 alata 99.8 101.1 109.7 1AORZ 
ee nee ccc hacagns Rawicsancaa Moods sezerecnsiectars see 102.2 105.2 99.9 100.3 102.8 104.6 
OM oe a tt a RE SR: eee sree 100.3 101.4 99.6 99.0 ODL 2 102.8 
BEE AS CRN Rae Ove coe sect ncsscnsasnense tyencsssen=sinneos sosee 99.7 Sai Il 99.3 98.6 99.7 96.4 
RN MD I noo Sbninsuascaduanessdivasse satpoasevseebasdnenees 96.3 96.5 99.4 98.5 96.7 97,8 
A Ie oy 255 BR occ co ka ysnicds cavoaasesusdeccapseduactbncaeeds 109.4 0 6 
EL a Aaa [BSS FS ORIN ped SON ey cone a monn 111.9 3 : 
I ato ono serio ie sdeccocceace conteconassnsncesensoncsee tone 6 
NOAM OMIM ec Micns cnet ats fencsarcncsee4ssacaeuersateas eseceshoouen case 100. 8 


1. The variability among observations for the same month of different years is sufficient to make doubtful the hy- 
pothesis that seasonal variation in price exists. 
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Seasonal Movements and Trade Trends 


The normal seasonal pattern of export and 
import trade differs considerably. Exports are es- 
pecially low in the first quarter of the year, less 
than 22.5% of the annual total moving in this 
period. At that time the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
system is closed, and the movement of such heavy 
and bulky commodities as grain, iron ore, newsprint 
' and wood pulp is reduced. In the second quarter, 
when navigation opens in central Canada, there is 
a sharp increase in the movement of this type of 
commodity to clear stocks which have built up at 
Canadian ports and replenish stocks held by foreign 
consumers. In this quarter slightly more than 25% 
of the annual export total normally moves. The 
third quarter normally sees some slackening of 
exports, influenced especially by the fact that the 
bulk of grain from the preceding crop-year has been 
moved, and grain from the new crops is not yet 
moving in peak volume. Somewhat less than a 
quarter of the year’s exports normally move at this 
time. 


In the fourth quarter exports reach their peak, 
with about 27.6% of the annual total moving. Grain 
and livestock movements tend to be especially 
high then, and in addition foreign consumers tend 
to increase their stocks of those commodities which 
are more expensive to move in the winter. Some 
Special seasonal demands, such as that for Christ- 
mas trees, also swell the export total in the last 
quarter of the year. 


As in the case of exports, imports are low in 
the first quarter, when only slightly over 23% of 
the annual total is recorded. In part this is due to 
transportation problems, but the influence of these 
is not fully reflected by Canada’s ‘‘special trade’’ 
import statistics. Canada records as imports in this 
period goods brought into the country some months 
previously but only cleared through customs as 
they are needed; coal is the most important com- 
modity so handled in volume. The seasonal decline 
in demand for goods is another important cause of 
the low first quarter value of imports. 


In the second quarter transportation is easier 
and demand reaches its peak. Besides the Spring 
increase in consumer buying, this period of the 
year sees a Strong demand for early vegetables and 
fruits in advance of the Canadian production season, 
and these form an especially important part of the 
import increase. More than 26.5% of the year’s 
imports normally move in this quarter. Imports tend 
to fall off in the third quarter and again increase 
in the fourth, but the lesser importance of grains 
and meats in imports keeps their fourth quarter peak 
well below that for exports. 


The differences in the seasonal pattern of ex- 
ports and imports tend to produce a strong seasonal 
fluctuation in the trade balance, which should not 


be overlooked in interpreting monthly and quarterly 
trade values. If exports and imports were running 
evenly at an annual rate of $4,000 million each, 
the trade deficit for the first quarter would be $38 
million, for the second quarter $65 million, and at 
the end of July the cumulative deficit would reach 
a peak of about $107 million. The third quarter 
surplus would be about $10 million, that for the 
fourth quarter $93 million. But although the year’s 
trade was in balance, every cumulative period until 
the end of the year would show an apparent import 
surplus. Only rarely do the export and import totals 
approach a balance on an annual basis, but a 
knowledge of the seasonal trend of the trade balance 
assists greatly in evaluating its significance for 
any given Short period. 


It is possible to use the seasonal indicators to 
remove the normal seasonal change component from 
the trade statistics. This facilitates the study of 
trade trends and assists in the evaluation of the 
effects which erratic and random factors (as, for 
example, the grain handlers’ strike in the spring 
of 1953) may have had on the trade totals. Charts I 
and II present quarterly data on the value and 
volume of trade adjusted to remove the regular 
seasonal change component. 


Comparison of the trends illustrated in the two 
charts gives a clear summary of trade developments 
Since the war. The volume of exports showed rela- 
tively little change from 1946 to 1950. Those of 
1947 and 1948 were above those of 1946, but the 
ground gained was lost again in 1949 and 1950. 
Import volume, on the other hand, rose rapidly in 
1946 and the first half of 1947, was cut sharply in 
1948 by the emergency exchange conservation 
controls, rose again in the latter part of that year, 
then fell off in 1949, in response partly to the 
lower level of exports, partly to the retardation of 
Canadian expansion at that time. Throughout the 
1946-48 period rapidly rising prices caused a sharp 
increase in the value of both export and import 
trade. 


The volume of imports began to rise rapidly 
early in 1950, chiefly under the influence of an 
increase in consumer demand. The abolition of most 
of the emergency exchange conservation controls 
at the end of 1949 facilitated this increase. Exports 
also began to rise late in that year under the in- 
fluence of war-created demand, and facilitated by 
the growth in Canadian productive capacity since 
the war. Rising prices accentuated the volume 
changes. In the latter part of 1951 imports fell off 
while large, high-priced inventories were reduced 
and consumers recovered from their buying spree. 
The increase in import volume was renewed in 1952, 
and continued through the first half of 1953. Ex- 
ports rose fairly steadily until the middle of 1952 
and declined thereafter, although the grain handlers’ 
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strike in 1953 accentuated the decline in the first 
quarter of the year, and the apparent recovery in 
the second quarter. Since late in 1951 the change 
in the volume of imports has had relatively little 
effect on trade values due to the mask of falling 
prices, and the decline in exports has been ac- 
centuated by this factor. 


It is interesting to note that the residual ir- 
regularity of the deseasonalized export series is 
much greater than that of the import series. The 
interaction of Canadian demand and world supply 
is relatively smooth, partly because Canadian 
demand is such a small part of the world total. 
Canadian supply is much more variable than world 
supply, and in the case of most commodities is 
small in relation to the total. Erratic and random 


influences such as crop variations, strikes, and 
unseasonal weather can therefore exert much greater 
influence on the export totals. 


No attempt has been made in the above dis- 
cussion to assess the effects of seasonality on the 
movement of Specific commodities. The quarterly 
volume indexes in Tables XVII and XIX do show 
Strong seasonality in many cases. Grains, fish, 
lumber, wood pulp, newsprint paper, farm machinery, 
and some metals and minerals are among the export 
commodities showing seasonal variations in the 
volume of shipments. Fruits, vegetables, grains, 
farm implements, coal, petroleum and fertilizer are 
import commodities which appear to be affected by 
this factor. As yet no attempt has been made to 
measure seasonal variability for individual com- 
modities in the post-war period. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canadian Foreign Trade 


Current Publications 


Monthly Summaries: 
Domestic Exports 
Imports for Consumption 
Monthly Summary of F oreign Trade 


Monthly Reports: 
Exports of Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce 
Imports Entered for Consumption 


Quarterly Reports: 
Articles Exported to Each Country 
Articles Imported from Each Country 
Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 


Annual and Special Publications 


Annual Reports: 
Trade of Canada, Vol. 1, Summary and Analyti- 
cal Tables 

Vol. Il, Exports 

Vol. Ill, Imports 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Special Reports: 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments 


in the Post-War Years, 1946-1952 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived from 
information recorded when goods move through cus- 
toms ports across the frontiers of the country. These 
movements are recorded in terms of value and, where 
possible, of quantity. The statistics do not neces- 
sarily reflect the financial transactions behind the 
movement of goods, the method and time of payment 
being affected by many other factors. The source of 
the data on values and quantities is the documents 
received by the Customs Division of the Department 
of National Revenue, and for the correct interpre- 
tation of the statistics the following definitions and 
explanations of terms as used in Canadian trade 
Statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as Subsequently checked (and sometimes re- 
vised) by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘““Eixports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 


(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’’ which are 
exported from Canada in the same state as 
When imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other changes. 


(4) Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 


guage, imports on which all duties have been © 


paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 
clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
only those released for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then they 
enter neither the import statistics nor the 
re-export statistics. 


It must be emphasized that the fact that 
imports have been ‘‘entered for consumption’’ 
does not imply that the goods will all be 
consumed in Canada. The term means only 
that they are free to be consumed in Canada 
without further customs formalities. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses, This is basically the fair market value 
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at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
were received, providing that this is not less 
than the cost of production at the time of 
shipment plus a fair profit. These values 
therefore exclude all costs of transporting 
the goods to Canada, as well as any export 
duties or import duties which must be paid 
on them; they represent only the cost of the 
goods alone, f.o.b. original point of shipment 
to Canada. 


While the customs values assigned to 
imports occasionally differ from those on 
which actual payments for the goods are 
made, nevertheless in most cases the cus- 
toms value corresponds to the invoice value. 
However, in recent months some goods from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have been found 
to be invoiced at values below those required 
by section 35 of the Customs Act, and these 
goods have been appraised under section 38 
of the Act at a much higher value (up to 50%). 
In these cases the customs and statistical 
value of the goods does not correspond to 
the amount actually paid to the exporting 
country. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
Currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
Currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council. These rates. generally 
correspond to the commercial rates prevailing 
on the date that the goods were shipped to 
Canada. 


Countrics to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
are credited to the country to which they are 
consigned, whether or not that country pos- 
sesses a Seaboard. The country of consign- 
ment is that country to which goods exported 
from Canada are, at the time of export, in- 
tended to pass without interruption of transit 
save in the course of trans-shipment from one 
means of conveyance to another. 


Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are the 
countries from which the goods have come 
Without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such 
cases the second country would be the coun- 
try of consignment to which the goods would 
be credited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to clas- 
Sify by country of origin all goods produced 
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in Central and South America. The effect of 
this procedure, which has been in force 
Since 1946, is to slightly reduce imports 
credited to the United States, and to increase 
those credited to Central and South American 
countries. 


Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been received at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period. Actual com- 
modity movements lead by a few days (but 
rarely more) the receipt of the customs 
forms. However as the overall effect of this 
procedure on different months and years is 
approximately constant, the statistics gener- 
ally give an adequate picture of goods’ move- 
ments in given calendar periods. 


Changes in Coverage of Statistics. There 
has been a change in the treatment of im- 
provement and repair trade in Canadian 
statistics. In the past the practice was to 
attempt to include this trade in the statis- 
tics at added value only. Thus if a machine 
was returned to the United States for repairs 
then brought back into Canada, no entry. 
would appear in the export statistics and the 
import statistics would record only the cost 
of the repair work done. Or if ore was ex- 
ported from Canada for refining and the 
refined metal returned, the only entry would 
be in the import statistics, and would equal 
the difference in value between the ore and 
the refined metal. While it is relatively easy 
to trace the international movement of ar- 
ticles in the repair trade, it is extremely 
difficult to apply the added value principle 
to improvement trade on the basis of data 
available to customs officers. AS a result 
the greater part of Canada’s improvement 
trade actually had to be recorded in the 
statistics at full value. 


From January 1, 1953, all improvement 
trade has been recorded in the statistics 
at its full value. Thus ore exported from 
Canada for refining is now included in the 
export statistics at its actual value and 
when the metal is returned to Canada it is 
entered in the import statistics at its actual 
value. Parallel treatment is given to goods 
imported for processing and later re-exported. 
This change is in keeping with a suggestion 
made by the United Nations Statistical 
Office. However repair trade continues to 
be recorded in Canadian statistics at added 
value only. 
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Discrepancies in Reciprocal Records of Foreign Trade! 


The external trade of Canada is recorded both 
in Canadian statistics and in the statistics of our 
trading partners. However, these reciprocal records 
are rarely identical, and often differ widely. Table 
12 compares Canadian records of trade with some 
of our leading trading partners with the statistics 
of those countries. In no cases do the records 
match exactly, and in one case the discrepancy is 
no less than 300%. 


Persistent discrepancies in reciprocal records 
of trade arise from three chief causes: from dif- 
ferences in the system of valuing trade used by 
trading partners; from various aspects of the clas- 
sification of trade; and from deviant definitions of 
trade content. Short-period discrepancies can also 
be caused by the time required for goods exported 
from one trading country to reach the partner country 
and be recorded there. These discrepancies can 
lead to an extremely confused and erroneous picture 


of trade, and the problems they pose have often 
been discussed at international conferences. The 
adoption by trading countries of uniform systems of 
valuation and classification and of uniform defi- 
nitions of trade content could do much to remove 
these anomalies, and the United Nations Statistical 
Office has worked towards these ends throughout 
the post-war period. The following explanation of 
the operation of some of these factors may assist 
in evaluating the data now published by Canada 
and other countries. 


1. See especially the following publications of the 
United Nations’ Statistical Office: Yearbook of Inter- 
national Trade Statistics; Supplement to the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, 1948 and 1950 editions; Direction 
of International Trade, quarterly issues; Commodity Trade 
Statistics. A recent private publication containing 
valuable information on trade statistics is International 
Trade Statistics, R.G.D. Allen and J.E. Ely, eds., John 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1953. 


TABLE 12. Canadian and Foreign Statistics of Canada’s Trade 


Trade With Statistics of 


Canadian fxports Canadian Inports 


1951 1952 1951 1952 
U.S. $7000 ,000 

UnMniIKE CI SAUeS pemeeee etter eee CaN aan ews, aeoren ee eminence sencee 2, 198 2, 374, 3 2, 613.9 3,048. 7 
United States Dae OA 2, 334.9 ZOOS e 2, 784.9 

[CPO eYCE LOH TER ONIN chat cpcnetenceocubsecacces (Canad dete taerames enn atch e cacet 299, 762, 0 399, 0 368, 2 
RUST eeye| NG UTNVERG Love hos ee eoeueneseeenoeseoee 730. 394.4 392, 3 364, 2 

Belgium-Luxembourg .................. Canad ayers ek ee ee 89. 106. 8 ra O) Se) 
Belgium-Luxembourg Blk 88.5 BONO Sy 2 

Gemmanya med enaleRe pub licen Gana ae een a one nn 35. 97.8 29, 3! Zpeyy 4 
Germany, t'ederal Republic...... 51, 124, 6 24,7 22, 3 

‘AUSUaliaics. «to 6 eee Cae Samia ae ee cen hae eee eee 46, 50.6 43.7 20.8 
PSUS UA:Cllttied emer a mere sateen re i feo 44, Byles 2 36, 6 Loe 

ISOC Cll ecece tere ee ean ee (CAN AG Boe cose eee toasts eee en 44, 49,1 2 al 19% 
RUMEN OK OLe soscapfenncenssecee Race eee Sal 76.6 2IE0 19.0 

MEXICO ma er eeeer ee nee eee Calad Aner ee ee ety RA seas, 28% 40,4 deel 24,4 
RLS GTC bn ser ee eee IR We 16,1 ayes) Gal 
Source: United Nations Statistical Office, Direction of International Trade, Statistical Papers, Series T, Vol. Ill, 


No, 12,, and Trade of Canada, Imports, Deceiaber, 1952, 
1, Includes Eastern Germany in 1951, 
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Problems of Valuation 


Differences in valuation methods are probably 
the most important cause of discrepancies in recip- 
rocal records of trade. Most countries follow the 
practice of using for statistical purposes values 
determined for customs duty purposes, and in a 
majority of countries the special problems of cus- 
toms administration have led to some unique features 
in valuation practice. The chief differences are in 
the treatment of such cost items as freight, in- 
Surance, commissions, and export and import taxes; 
most countries base their valuation on the com- 
mercial value of the goods, and may include in their 
statistical value any or all of the above items as 
well. However, some countries still use arbitrary 
rather than invoice values either for ease of ad- 
ministration or for purposes of revenue or protection. 
And many countries occasionally use arbitrary 
values to prevent the ‘‘dumping’’ of foreign mer- 
chandise in their market at below cost prices to 
the detriment of home industry. 


Most important trading nations use one or both 
of two basic valuation systems. The first of these 
is to value goods f.o.b., that is at the commercial 
value of the goods without additions for freight, 
insurance, commissions and taxes. F.O.B. values 
are usually taken at the frontier of the exporting 
country, ‘‘free on board’’ the Ship or other means of 
international transport. But Some countries, in- 
cluding Canada, reckon their f.o.b. values at the 
interior point from which the goods are first con- 
Signed for export, rather than at the frontier. F.O.B. 
values are generally used in export statistics, and 
many countries, especially those of North and South 
America, also use this system to value imports. 


The chief alternative valuation system is to 
include together with the commercial value of the 
goods the freight, insurance and similar costs 


incurred in carrying the goods between countries. 
Such values are known as c.i.f. values, because 
they include ‘‘cost, insurance and freight’’. This 
System of valuation is widely used only in con- 
nection with imports, and chiefly by countries in 
Europe and Asia. 


When comparing the statistics of different coun- 
tries, or studying the trade of more than one country, 
it is obviously necessary to discover the type of 
values with which one has to deal. Several United 
Nations publications carry information on this topic, 
and most national trade statistics publications 
carry notes descriptive of their statistical practices. 


A good illustration of the effect which different 
recording principles can have on the apparent value 
of trade is provided by a comparison of Canadian 
exports to the United Kingdom with United Kingdom 
imports from Canada. As is shown by Table 13, 
the records of the two countries are in reasonably 
close agreement as to the quantity of goods shipped 
by Canada to the United Kingdom, but the values 
in the U.K. statistics, compiled on the c.i.f. prin- 
ciple, consistently exceed those in the Canadian 
statistics, compiled on the f.o.b. principle. This 
one factor is sufficient to explain the annual value 
discrepancy of some 15%-20% shown by the two 
records, and it is also the major cause of the dif- 
ference between the records of Canadian exports 
to Germany and France, and these countries’ imports 
from Canada, 


The treatment of export and import duties and 
subsidies can also be important. France includes 
in her statistical values both government subsidies 
on essential imports and duties on exports (though 
not excise or internal taxes). Export duties are 
frequently included in export values, but import 
duties are almost never included in import values. 


TABLE 13. Statistics of Five Leading Canadian Exports to the United Kingdom 


1950 


Commodity and Unit 


Canadian Weke Canadian ics Canadian (UBIK. ; 

Statistics | Statistics!| Statistics | Statistics!| Statistics | Statistics 

7000,000 omitted 

UTD | iis erase AEE ae, Re bush. 87.0 91.9 SO. 84. 0 103.5 103. 4 
Can. $ JOB in I Paulie! TOD 2 20551 189.6 PEIN I 

Aluininum, primary and semi-fabricated cwt. DS PH 3.8 3.8 a 1 aos. 2 
Can, $ 39.2 41.4 Re 60.7 90.5 97.9 

AK Se ANG HOOANGS  2.e5 se. ceesaceuccencvacacass oe bd. ft. 275. 4 PANS 895, 2 Hiaee I 850.5 SOARES 
Gain 20. 4 25 19.0 HODs 82.0 le 8) 

Meret bertili UT eae eres oerc ecco oeecwastie ee brl. 4.3 4.1 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.7 
Canes 41.0 42,4 43.0 Dice 39.3 44.8 

Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...... cwt. * 1-0 1.4 (ae 224 220 pee 
* Can, | 1235 13.4 Zilee Sky 3} Baye) 38. 2 


1. U.K. Board of Trade: Accounts Relating to lrade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, December, 1952, Con- 


version of £ to $ at annual average exchange rates. 


2. writish figure for ore and concentrates consistently in excess of Canadian, for refined metal almost the same as 


Canadian, 
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Another factor affecting reciprocal values is the 
choice of exchange rates used for converting foreign 
currency invoice values to the domestic currency. 
This latter factor is particularly important in trade 
with countries using multiple exchange rates, as 
do many Latin American countries, or at a time 
of widespread changes in exchange rates, as in the 
autumn of 1949. 


Problems of Classification 


Three very important sources of statistical 
discrepancies fall into this category. They arise 
from the necessity to classify the wide range of 
commodities traded under a limited number of sta- 
tistical headings, from alternative systems of 
crediting trade by countries, and from the necessity 
to define countries for statistical purposes. 


As the need for trade statistics grew, each 
trading country developed records giving information 
on those commodities of greatest interest or im- 


portance to it. The type of information needed 
differed widely from country to country, and as a 
result the records of all countries do not present 
the same information in distinguishable form. The 
‘‘planks and boards’’ heading in Table 13 is a 
subtotal of two United Kingdom statistical ‘‘com- 
modities’’, and of eleven Canadian statistical 
‘‘commodities’’—it is not possible to obtain a 
United Kingdom figure corresponding to each of the 
Canadian items in question. And main group totals 
of different national classifications often bear no 
Similarity to one another. 


The United Nations’ Standard International Trade 
Classification represents an attempt to simplify 
the problem of comparing trade statistics. Most 
important trading countries are now converting their 
national trade statistics to this form for international 
comparisons. Unfortunately their national clas- 
Sifications often do not permit accurate conversion 
to the S.I.T.C. Table 14 summarizes Canadian and 
German statistics of mutual trade on the basis of 


TABLE 14. Canadian Trade with Germany!, by Principal Sections of 
the Standard International Trade Classification 


Section Title 


ISBeveraces: andemobacco mtn ere ee ed ee 


Ar eORUae MWaLONlal SANGLI Ov. cafsvaterceunteses acme ato ecaacee hes 


DME OMEMIUG alter aseeecmte eee ee cee eee ec eee et me eae eae ee eee 


6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ................0..0.0. 


% Machinery and Transport FOWIDMeENt cele 4arch<ccsace eee mae: 


8 Miscellaneous Manufactured ArticleS ........:ccccccccccesssssecsoosececccees 


9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commoditie€S ceeccccccccececccesececees 


Canadian Exports Canadian Imports 


Statistics 
of 
1951 1952 1951 1952 
U.S. $’000 
Canada 12, 564 17, 034 48 132 
Germany 26, 800 97, 857 171 153 
Canada 698 1, PAS? We il 
Germany 16 65 Zl 34 
Canada IPA gas: 11, 890 3, 399 469 
Germany 18, 604 21, 463 oy I 066 
Canada Sy 1,953 Dh PING: Aas 
Germany 569 184 2039 Lies 
Canada 3, 946 4,225 13, 441 1, 823 
Germany 4,037 3, 564 13,039 8,002 
Canada 138 58 Bie ats: 5, 6o7 
Germany -- — 2,426 By, sake" 
Canada 138 209 3, 946 4, 364 
Germany 149 25 3, 590 5, Lis 
Canada 229 one 2,070 2,928 
Germany — — — =e 
Canada 35, 122 96, 964 29, 255 22, 997 
22, 268 


Germany 51, 377 | 123, 403 24, 464 


Source: United Nations’ Statistical Office: Commodity J'rade Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series D, No. 10 and 


Vol Il No. 4. 


1, Federal Republic of Germany (including Western Zones of Rerlin). 
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the S.I.T.C.—even on this broad group level it has 
not been possible to avoid important discrepancies 
caused by insufficiently comparable statistical] 
detail. In particular, the apparent sharp difference 
between Canadian and German Statistics of Canadian 
exports to Germany under Sections 2 and 5 is caused 
by the lack of sufficient detail in Canada’s export 
statistical classification to permit accurate con- 
version to the S.I.T.C. 


Differences between Canada and Germany in the 
matter of crediting trade by countries also account 
for some discrepancies. Canada credits exports to 
the country to which they are consigned, imports 
to the country whence they were consigned to 
Canada. Germany, on the other hand, credits imports 
to the country where the goods were produced, and 
attempts to credit exports to the country where they 
will be consumed. To some extent the apparent 
discrepancy between Canadian and German statistics 
of Canadian exports of food to-Germany is due to 
this cause. A Significant quantity of Canadian 
grain consigned to ports in Belgium and the 
Netherlands is re-shipped from these countries to 
Germany, and while Canada records these exports 
as to the Low Countries, Germany records this 
grain as received from Canada. In the case of 
wheat alone Canada exported more than 900,000 
bushels to Germany via such indirect routes in 
1951, and more than 500,000 bushels in 1952. 


This same factor explains most of the difference 
between the Canadian and Mexican records of 
reciprocal trade appearing in Table 12. Mexico 
seems to credit her exports according to country 
of first shipment, imports according to the last 
country through which they passed. As most Ca- 
nadian trade with Mexico moves through the United 
States the greater part of this trade is credited in 
Mexican statistics to the United States. 


A third source of discrepancy lies in the geo- 
graphical classification of countries in trade 
Statistics. In the statistics of the United States is 
recorded not only the trade of the continental 
United States, but also that of most of its depend- 
encies, notably Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
In the statistics of many other countries, including 
Canada and the United Kingdom, trade with all or 
some of these dependencies is recorded separately. 
This largely accounts for the higher value in United 
States statistics of Canadian exports to the United 
States than appears in the Canadian records, and 
the same influence operates on imports, although 
here it is outweighed by differences in the content 
of the statistics. 


Problems of Trade Content! 


Decisions by individual countries as to what is 
international trade for statistical purposes can also 
cause discrepancies in their reciprocal records. 


1. See also Commodity Movements and ‘Trade 
Statistics, in Review of Foreign Trade, First Half-Year 
M992; D. 34. 


These causes can be divided into two categories: 
the different systems on which trade statistics can 
be compiled, and variations in the treatment of 
specific commodities. 


The United Nations’ Statistical Office has 
defined two basic systems of collecting trade sta- 
tistics, and most countries’ records closely. ap- 
proximate one or the other of these systems. Under 
the ‘‘General Trade’’ system all commodities are 
recorded in the statistics at the time when they 
enter the national territory (imports) or leave the 
national territory (exports). Under the ‘‘Special 
Trade’’ system those imports are recorded which 
are cleared by customs officials for domestic use, 
and those exports are recorded which were either 
produced within the country or were previously 
imported and cleared by customs for domestic use. 
The two types of record thus differ in coverage and 
in timing. Of the countries listed in Table 12, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Australia and 
Mexico maintain General Trade records, and Belgium, 
Germany and France keep Special Trade records. 
Canadian statistics are compiled on the Special 
Trade system, and the United States maintains a 
second record of her trade on this basis. 


The difference in the coverage of statistics 
compiled on these two systems lies in their treat- 
ment of entrepdt trade. Goods imported into a country 
and later re-exported without having at any time 
been cleared. for domestic use are recorded in 
General Trade statistics as imports and re-exports. 
They do not enter Special Trade records at all. 
For a country like Canada, where entrep6t trade is 
only about 0.2% of total trade it makes little dif- 
ference from the coverage standpoint which type 
of record is chosen. For a country like the United 
Kingdom or Belgium where entrep6ét trade is tra- 
ditionally an important part of total trade, the type 
of record chosen is much more Significant.-It is 
possible to achieve a much closer reconciliation 
between Canadian and United Kingdom statistics 
of mutual trade than between Canadian and Belgian 
statistics, since the United Kingdom records all 
goods received from Canada even if re-exported, 
while Belgium records only those cleared for 
domestic use. 


The difference in timing is of less importance 
in the case of most commodities, except in very 
short period studies. Most of Canada’s imported 
coal enters the country during the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes navigation season, and is recorded 
then in the statistics of the exporting countries. 
However, it is recorded in Canadian statistics when 
withdrawn from customs supervision for domestic 
consumption, to a great extent in the winter months. 
Over periods of two or three years the statistics of 
the exporting countries compare closely with 
Canadian data, although oyer periods of a few 
months there are marked discrepancies. 


The other aspect of the trade content problem 
is the special statistical treatment given to some 
commodity movements by various countries. Gold 
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is now excluded from the trade statistics of most 
countries because of the monetary aspects of many 
gold movements. But for gold-producing countries 
such as the Union of South Africa and Canada many 
gold movements are actually commodity trans- 
actions, and the trade statistics of these countries, 
by excluding gold, understate their actual com- 
modity exports and distort their balance of trade 
position. There is less international uniformity in 
the treatment of silver bullion, some countries 
recording its movement while others do not. Ships 
are frequently excluded from the commodities 
recorded in trade statistics. Numerous movements 
of goods with special financial aspects such as 
donations and gifts, settlers’ effects, tourist 
purchases, parcel post, mutual aid transactions, 
and government trade (especially in military stores 
and equipment) are excluded from many countries’ 
statistics. 


Some of the discrepancies illustrated in Tables 
12 to 14 are due to such causes. Canada’s recorded 
imports from the United States in recent years have 
been greater than that country’s recorded exports 
to Canada because of the United States’ practice 
of not crediting by country certain exports of a 
strategic nature (10% and 17% of United States 
exports in 1951 and 1952 respectively). The United 
Kingdom consistently records a larger quantity of 
imports of zinc ore and concentrates from Canada 
than Canada exports to that country because of the 
United Kingdom’s practice of recording the full 
weight of the imported ore in her statistics. Canada 
records only the weight of metal contained in the 


ore. Canada’s exports of whisky to Germany are 
much greater than German imports from Canada 
(Table 14, Section 1) because most of these exports 
are consigned to the occupation armies, and Germany 
does not include such shipments in her statistics. 
And German statistics do not include settlers’ 
effects, which form most of the trade with Germany 
recorded by Canada under Section 9 of the S.I.T.C. 


The only certain method of locating this type of 
Statistical discrepancy is by a careful examination 
of the records of individual countries. However, a 
great deal of specific information on this subject 
is contained in the references listed at the begin- 
ning of this note. 


Other sources of statistical discrepancies exist. 
Much of Canada’s trade is with distant countries, 
and at the beginning or end of any statistical 
period there is usually a considerable volume of 
goods in transit. These will be recorded in different 
periods by Canada and the other country involved, 
but to a considerable extent such movements will 
balance from one period to the next. Only in single 
commodity comparisons, or where a single goods 
shipment accounts for a large part of the total value 
of trade between two countries, is this factor likely 
to be important. Smuggling also affects trade 
records. A commodity legally traded in one country 
may not be legally traded in another, and either 
the exporting or the importing parties may have to 
evade the customs authorities. But this factor is 
likewise of minor importance in most countries’ 
Statistics. 


Notes Included in Preceding Issues 


Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade, (Calendar Year 1952, p. 36) 

Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume, (Calendar Year 1952, p. 43) 

Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1952, p. 44) 
Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics, (Calendar Year 1952, p. 45) 

Valuation F.O.B. and C.I.F. (Calendar Year 1952, p. 46) 

‘“General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade, (Calendar Year 1952, p. 46) 

The Index of Concentration, (Calendar Year 1952, p. 47) 

Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics, (First Half-Year 1952, p. 34) 

Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949, p. 54) 
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A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I, Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
by Years and Quarters, 1949-1953 


United 
Kingdom 


All 


Quarter Countries States 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

2,992,961 1,503, 459 704, 956 300, 838 228,008 125, 623 120, 849 

3,118, 387 2,020, 988 469,910 198,501 190, 428 143,427 95, 133 

3,914, 460 2, 297,675 631,461 261, 867 345, 977 208, 024 169, 457 

4, 301, 081 2,306, 955 745, 845 284, 740 473,822 272, 397 217,321 

OA Oieesesteceatecseexuneseevsescesass 1Q 658, 811 345, 150 139,435 68,179 43, 103 26,442 27, 273 
2Q 765, 806 345, 709 196, 170 90,421 71,210 36, 631 25, 665 

3Q 721,408 333,444 190, 385 75, 654 57,816 29, 279 34,831 

4Q 846, 936 479, 155 178, 967 66,584 55, 879 33, 271 33, 080 

QS Otereecevceeseescasuceaccerececenes 1Q | 648, 863 414, 008 109, 101 41,625 34, 846 21, 213 28,070 
2Q 781, 761 490, 941 126,816 59,367 39, 336 39,610 25, 690 

3Q 789, 906 528, 133 108, 152 44, 158 47,061 40,894 21,508 

4Q 897,857 587, 906 125, 841 53, 350 69, 185 41, 709 19, 865 

DOG Mie ceevensenacteentescssstccescccrers 1Q 809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 54, 140 43, 345 36, 692 32, 148 
2Q 931, 042 580, 260 140,229 59, 153 63, 227 43,057 45,116 

3Q 1,044,316 581, 495 192,846 68,774 113, 902 52,254 35, 045 

4Q 1,129, 897 606, 333 185,092 79, 800 125, 503 76,021 57, 148 

DD 2 ieccesarstserrececusesareveneriace 1Q 989, 002 541, 847 156, 436 84,452 80,074 78,491 47,702 
2Q 1, 107, 620 571, 460 244, 540 73,454 101, 396 69,836 46, 933 

3Q 1,053, 936 556, 322 185,614 67,015 143, 871 53, 853 47, 261 

4Q 1, 150, 522 637, 326 159, 256 59,819 148, 480 70, 217 75,425 

DOO meercresraceccneasercntressestestre 1Q 900, 567 564, 301 123, 934 57, 802 57, 205 47,875 49,450 
2Q 1,093,025 624,119 190,300 67, 648 111, 929 51,655 47,373 

Total Exports 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

3,022, 453 1,524,024 709, 261 9,554 302,042 229,599 126, 368 121, 603 

3, 157, 073 2,050, 460 472,536 — 199, 982 191, 833 146, 619 95, 642 

3, 963, 384 2,333,912 635, 721 - 264, 300 347, 362 208, 947 173, 142 

Bo reer ena or ee ele ied 4,355,960 | 2,349,044 751,049 - 287,611 475, 766 273, 581 218, 909 
1980 sihcienckanyseeaeeeen 1Q 665, 155 349,797 139, 860 9,554 68,415 43, 403 26, 621 27, 505 
2Q 773, 274 350, 708 197,512 - 90,726 71, 678 36, 865 25, 785 

3Q 728,572 338, 382 191, 788 = 75,969 58, 079 29, 407 34, 947 

4Q 855, 452 485, 136 180, 102 = 66, 932 56,439 33, 476 33, 367 

L505 oacessctscsasstetennnnaee 1Q 657, 005 420, 446 109, 892 - 41,890 35,174 21, 396 28, 208 
2Q 791, 101 496, 541 127, 258 —= 59, 606 39,738 42, 140 25, 818 

3Q 800, 105 536, 698 108, 695 = 44,608 47, 347 41,115 21,642 

4Q 908, 861 596,774 126,691 = 53,878 69,575 41,968 19,975 

is ee eters ore oe te Fe 1Q 819,618 538,549 113,591 ~ 54,387 43,594 36, 838 32,659 
2Q 943,012 588, 343 140, 589 - 59, 750 63, 542 43, 281 47, 508 

3Q 1,055,576 590, 260 193, 526 - 69,345 114, 233 52,535 35, 677 

4Q 1, 145,179 616, 760 188,015 = 80,818 125, 993 76, 293 57, 299 

UGG 2c ceecoeccastcnnserse cengetestverse 1Q 1,001,821 551, 664 157,475 - 85, 600 80,491 78, 696 47,895 
2Q 1,119, 938 580, 436 245, 745 a 74,020 101, 906 70,310 47,522 

3Q 1,069, 189 568, 221 187, 178 = 67, 602 144, 290 54, 141 47, 757 

4Q 1, 165,012 648,723 160, 651 = 60, 389 149,079 70,434 75,735 

VOD Dibsesecascctcaeecascaecesreceetaces 1Q 913, 905 574, 945 124, 661 — 58,542 57, 887 48,002 49, 868 
2Q 1, 105, 793 634, 649 191, 128 - 68, 050 112,319 51,775 47,872 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1953 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table, 
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TABLE I. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balanc 
by Years and Quarters, 1949-1953 — Cc 


All 


Quarter Countries 


United 
States 


Kingdom 


$000 $’000 
BDO eeecet ecepaster tere csece reesessoas 2, 761, 207 1, 951, 860 
Hato Omaha eFax cxtcs-cereteascsasesccesentae 3, 174, 253 2, 130, 476 
Pete ooccepesecsscccceeseesssoussessscsess 4, 084, 856 2,812,927 
DO itesstressqJessconeasavosaseccscacessec=ce 4, 030, 468 2,976, 962 
HED edie pneu tesaucnastaccacescuacoseoes 1Q 665, 708 482, 570 
2Q 743, 668 526, 210 
3Q 664, 550 461, 801 
4Q 687, 281 481, 280 
DD OU aaerrtetescsceesceceessesssssecésss 1Q 649, 474 458, 514 
2Q 803, 577 546, 032 
3Q 806, 429 520, 553 
4Q 914, 774 605, 377 
DORs cctocscscvennessoesseececusses 1Q 943, 858 678, 058 
2Q 1, 158, 529 793, 049 
3Q 1,039,614 675, 803 
4Q 942, 855 666, 017 
WEES aeete cer svecsecvesccssscseseneveets 1Q 916, 119 693, 991 
2Q 1, 034, 230 763, 806 
3Q 995, 170 714, 519 
4Q 1,084, 949 804, 646 
POD Oiicestcecacsoacacsccesteteset stones~ 1Q 997, 964 763, 054 


1, 218, 599 


909, 359 


| -$’000 


307, 450 
404, 213 
420,985 
359, 757 


76, 666 
86, 540 
77, 498 
66, 737 


&4, 235 
102,942 
103, 187 
113, 849 


92, 141 
132, 465 
110, 909 
85, 469 


68, 248 
93,172 
uses) 
100, 365 


95, 279 
124, 312 
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e, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 
oncluded 


185, 861 
241, 559 
306, 889 
185, 167 


37,731 
53, 680 
47, 219 
47, 232 


36, 287 
60, 783 
67, 341 
77, 148 


61,978 
85, 210 
106, 703 
52, 998 


41,953 
50, 121 
50, 707 
42,386 


29, 410 
47, 286 


$’000 

84, 363 
103, 123 
177,112 
151, 284 


20, 105 
24, 598 
18, 796 
20, 864 


17, 977 
23, 611 
25,941 
35,593 


30, 108 
49, 218 
50, 513 
47, 273 


32, 599 
37, 806 
37, 101 
43,778 


30, 945 
49, 086 


$’000 
192,022 
213, 548 
273, 692 
284, 225 


41,856 
44,595 
48, 786 
56,785 


41, 167 
48, 887 
65, 372 
58, 122 


61, 504 
72, 309 
68, 630 
71, 249 


65, 161 
71, 669 
73,708 
73, 687 


64, 102 
73, 630 


Others 


$’000 
38, 733 
81, 334 
93, 251 
73,072 


5, 863 
8,037 
10,451 
14, 382 


11, 293 
21,322 
24,034 
24,685 


20, 068 
26, 278 
27,057 
19,848 


14, 167 
17, 656 
21, 162 
20, 088 


15, 175 
14,927 


$’000 $'000 $’000 $°000 $’000 $’000 | $’000 
+ 261, 246 427, 836 + 401,811 + 116,181 | + 145,236 - 65,653 | + 82,870 
= 17, 180 - 80,016 | + 68,323 = 41,577 + 88,710 - 66,930 | + 14,308 
= 421472 - 479,015 + 214, 736 = - 42, 589 + 170. 250 - 64, 746 + 79,891 
+ 325, 492 - 627,918 | + 391,292 nm + 102, 444 + 324, 482 - 10, 644 + 145, 836 
CS on hl eC 1Q 553 132.772 + 63,194 + 8,636 + 30,685 | + 23,298 - 15,235 | + 21,641 
2Q + 29,606 - 175, 501 + 110, 962 = + 37,046 + 47,080 - 7,730 | + 17,748 
3Q + 64,022 - 123,419 + 114, 290 = + 28,750 | + 39,283 - 19,379 | + 24,496 
4Q + 168, 172 + 3,856 + 113, 365 = + 19,700 + 35,575 - 23,309 | + 18,985 
Pee ad Rem 1Q 7,531 - 38,068 + 25,657 = + 5,603 + 17,196 - 19,772 | + 16,915 
2Q meh REY ie - 49,491 + 24,316 = Meri, 107d eke let - 6,747 + 4,496 
3Q ae, 324 + 16,145 | + 5,508 = = 922,933 | + 21,406 ~ 24, 257 -. 2,392 
4Q 5,913 - 8,603 + 12,842 = - 23, 269 + 33,981 - 16,154 - 4,710 
= eee 1Q 124, 240 - 139, 509 + 21,449 = - 7,590 + 13,486 - 24, 666 + 12,590 
2Q - 215,517 - 204, 706 + $124 = - 25, 460 + 14,324 - 29,029 | + 21,230 
3Q + 15,962 - 85,543 + 82,617 = - 37,358 + 63,720 - 16,095 | + 8,620 
4Q 202, 323 - 49,257 + 102,546 = + 27,820 + 18,720 + 5,044 + 37,451 
ti ee 1Q + 85,702 - 142, 328 + 89, 228 = + 43,647 + 47,892 4 13, 535: |v --+ 993, 728 
2Q + 85,708 - 183, 370 + 152,573 ass + 23,899 + 64, 100 - 1,360 + 29,866 
i 3Q + 74,019 - 146, 298 + 39,205 Z + 16,895 | + 107,189 - 19,567 + 26,596 
| 4Q + 80,063 - 155,922 | + 60,287 = + 18,002 | + 105,302 - 3,252 + 55,647 
a 1Q 84, 059 - 188, 109 + 29, 382 zl + 29,132 | + 26,943 =. 16; L0G eis on 

=5 + 20,764 | + 63,234 - 21,854 | + 32,94 
112, 806 - 274,710 + 66,816 4 | [ 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in, 1953 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. 
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Country 


North America: 
MOMIGEG MCALES cccureaeeske wenvecass 
ISSA, csccsecdeesziees 


Sto Pierre and Miquelon: ...csccssecevavsnestsesscncceecocseerseaneed 


Greenland ..ccc-ssstareccocasesscscsases 


Total, North Americar ...........cccsceeceeserseceteceseceence 


Central America and Antilles: 


IS OEMNUGAY cesccasecavepaeavecsescssnevsscoscsnaceereicas paceeses scanessaracncers 


British Honduras ............... 


BSR AIMA SI seh. ce ce seusasven cos obacocacteees ec soarcswasdscuthmesssteurensannated 
BBP DAG OS) eeteiccsecccasancwacect ssaccscosvnsedececksalsiceerere: <sareocass 


JAMBICE  sicccceccsccsses 


Leeward and Windward Islands ...........:c:ccscseeceeecesees 
SPrANIAAG AUG el ODAL Ow ny ccevecestecceeecsene stecosuantccuscvessssnaa 
AMOTIGAD VAT SIN IS TANOS ccssteecscenstsveneseccneves cogs sesvonavee 
COS tal RICA. cseccsvscusccusassctoteavedesccousavseacescovsetoesesrwssnancce’ 
OUND rcosccc cevcoccteata es conerercustrcrescucoacaun cast ceetarstsensescepsheoners 
DOMINICAN RE DUDIIG: srececescnec ata sancenstecse se cresscucteavense tens 
POU SALVAGOL  Kovccanasssossesosneseecersapsanessusescenss+secdedesnsssvsens 


French West Indies 


CUA GE Hr Goes cosane vaca eaeceesxetecte cacantecnseessecracscusrcansceesces 
AQ UG oss s acceceeee cs cascvvscsascentocoenavecavas ele seve ensuanetdeyesmenaonses 
ROU GUTAS \ ancccs aieateos anvity svn donccntestosstnasenetnessacseSeveiseesnaness 


MEXICO: .tssccsesesds 


Netherlands Antilles .... 
NIC AT ASU A vescxccersaqaasecete Sccsecdaescecasts coarccsusotevouercuseosesreseiee 
ERAT Seca va nc ao ese c ec cc eae ra ee ay oom waa tae ee RS 


Puerto Rico 


Commonwealth’ Countries) csce: cet rec-cesevs<scoeseseerrerte 


Other Countries «.........s<:.... 


Total, Central America and Antilles ..........0....... 


South America: 


BEItIS Ds Guise sire caccvctecceconeaseaeccnssscessseeesoansbe ten caeetice 
MalklandeIslands G23 toc: cessor cs See 


ATE CNEINA) cac-sstee ent eeeree 


BOUL V IG, 2. csctsesciaence sate teste ettee tee cae eR ees 
BSPAZ cs cisestatccteeeeacdghavkedess coests cM eT ects ees 
CTT C2 So rowsazccnsaaseciaecesnee cusesacesetverssseomeencres scooter enretioee 
SOL OMUD TAN cence rare toa ttets cha cove passat naan caseter cs Stesstnenc coeetoeeat 
PUCUAO OP G24 §, NS SRE or, a2: 58s eben (a tos apenas 
Hreneh Guta napeee ot.ccccsctse-cttarcte atractnea torte 
PATA SUA Ye vase sus Cedes acti ascdsece sect en tue etegnteecas esomons ater tece 


POG sessecssccsseacs 


PUP LNAI hess soeesaestnees tone tee ar const Ae ee Ue aS 
ROU UA Yoek ce scasscatentss a deouccut coestens see eyes eae ee a 
Wenezuela. <4. setae ei. ee 


Commonwealth Countries ..........ccccscesessssssocceensceree 
Other’ Countries 27a Serves ests cceer etter e iecacee eee 
‘Total, SouthtAmerica ..:..2.. eee conc cee 


1. Less than $500.00. 


$’000 


904, 949 
436 

498 

23 


905, 907 


$’000 


1, 116, 038 
523 
563 
111 


1, 117, 235 


1, 536 
287 
924 

1, 276 

3, 761 

1, 583 

3, 666 

87 

1, 234 

10, 124 

1, 662 

847 
32 

1, 228 

1,375 
386 

10, 560 

1, 067 
342 

5, 138 

3,361 


13, 032 
37, 443 
50, 475 


2,227 
358 
1,311 
12, 872 


1, 921 
50, 066 
"51, 987 


$’000 


1, 109, 846 
446 

534 

78 


1, 110, 905 


picks) 
240 
1, 081 
2, 140 
4, 486 
1,999 
4, 562 
105 
988 
9,356 
1, 849 
945 


13: 


1, 223 

1,121 

3, 168 

11,557 
1, 000 

533 

3, 245 

3, 889 


16, 305 
38, 999 
55, 304 
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TABLE II, Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


| San. June | July Dec Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.—June} July—Dec. 


$’000 


$7000 


1, 187, 829 
1, 818 

652 

128 


1, 190, 425 


1, 895 
332 
1, 055 
2, 444 
5, 727 
2, 230 
5, 388 
16 

1, 187 
11, 068 
DTS 
1, 057 
21 

1, 142 
1, 467 
407 
18, 323 
834 
564 
2, 716 
4,231 


19, 073 
45, 303 
64, 376 


3, 016 
2 

6, 229 
1, 828 
39, 602 
11, 384 
5, 459 
1, 295 
2 

111 
2,651 
381 
4,595 
14, 980 


3, 018 
88,516 
91, 534 


1,113, 307 


$’000 


554 
633 


96 


1, 114, 590 


1, 486 

177 
1, 218 
2, 048 
6, 036 
2, 211 
5, 897 


87 | 


1, 360 
13, 630 
2, 604 
1,421 
26 

1, 090 
2, 114 
413 
20, 624 
955 
690 

5, 370 
3, 655 


19, 072 
54, 137 
73, 210 


2, 843 
iu 
3, 819 
3, 966 
49, 934 
4, 098 
6,217 
1, 097 
2 
60 
8, 260 
634 
2, 166 
19, 297 


2, 843 
99, 549 
102, 392 


1, 193, 648 


695 
646 
207 


1, 195, 197 


1, 672 
204 
1, 135 
1, 864 
4,555 
2, 065 
5,137 
80 

1, 252 
10,551 
2, 039 
809 
21 
806 
1, 303 
1,223 
19, 017 
586 
495 
5, 989 
3, 673 


16, 632 
47, 846 
64, 478 


8, 145 
463 

3, 263 
16, 386 


3,544 
81, 048 
84, 592 


Jan, —June 


$’ 000 


“1, 188, 420 
364 

643 

64 


1, 189, 491 


1, 404 
138 
1,115 
1, 459 
5, 414 
1, 791 
4, 308 
108 
1, 050 
7, 954 
1, 960 
921 
15 
824 
1, 135 
243 
12,511 
628 
587 
3, 009 
4,152 


15, 628 
35, 099 
50, 727 


499 
17, 586 


2,212 
69, 684 
71, 896 
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TABLE Il. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 


Country 


North-Western Europe: 


1950 


Jan. — June 


July—Dec. 


Jan, — June 


$000 
BP ECCC CAN LOOM sssessssscseseves caress cocsecssscescsessoveiectes 235,917 


Austria 


Germany, Federal Republic...............ccccsccosssseeeeeeseees 
HES PERINGrascstevocestastseceseetewt ors sveaadsuvetecssaseeesscsessescouseseacsess 
MEL TaC Weer sccoe state cose scons orevessnctsaseress savcsovasasessovecscseresceussas 


Netherlands .... 


Total, North-Western Europe. ..............ccccecsseeceeeee 
Southern Europe: 
Gibraltar 


Total, Southern Europe 

Eastern Europe : 
PATISPUINIG scsscectectcsasssecavecsssececsasssccscec Rececsxseocscedeuceueatcsescss 
Bulgaria 
ROPZEC NOS LOVEKID Grescssussscssssceccnchnssedeavesccscisssdssaenebeveseeees 
SUC DletcuscctstrctsesceecstscetocesecsCtcanesesescasccscacvcavassauseccsceses 
MADERTI CUR Clee sh aese etacesapsacccatesucsancaccssxsescsosescsensnacacsessesserescass 
Germany, Eastern.... 


sooeeeee 


Reh c CERVUSS1A) terarescaxecscntececvssrecscessenscscsnsekessscesonsa 

Bea Vil precntires ccscsesocsescncsasseveseteccsccerreressstenuncescsecew 

Total, Eastern Europe 
Middle East: 


Other Countries 
Total, Middle East .............ccsccsccccsscessscsssseccesscess 


1, Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Germany, Federal Republic. 


1,472 
20, 233 
498 

9, 745 
3,411 
395 

6, 222 
5, 085 
7,157 
1,860 
8, 320 
235,917 
64, 398 
300, 315 


12,533 


Is 


1,534 
64 

13, 845 
13, 909 


$’000 


233,993 
897 
46,118 
425 
8,658 
5,462 
452 
7,099 
3,532 
11, 767 
2, 390 
18,115 
233,993 
104,914 
338, 907 


233 

2, 199 
892 
10, 629 
2, 606 
110 
2,033 
3,031 
16, 269 
19,300 


JS 


$’000 


253,523 
1,007 
33,443 
1, 254 
13,390 
8,560 
319 

8, 033 
4,598 
11, 706 
1, 706 
8, 714 
253,523 
92,730 
346, 253 


312 
144 
1,951 
15, 448 
2, 243 
110 
474 
455 

20, 226 
20, 681 


I= 


Is 


15 
191 


2,149 


1, 766 
40 

12, 246 
12, 286 


$’000 


377, 938 
1,159 
61,014 
4,333 
33,148 
28, 468 
381 

12, 888 
21,593 
20, 492 
10, 419 
16, 631 
377, 938 
210,525 
588,463 


336 
2,006 
752 
33,315 
2, 422 
149 
268 


996 
1,838 


4, 887 | 


1,196 

19 
18,812 
18, 831 


Jan, — June 


$’000 


400,976 
2,726 
40, 809 
3,851 
30,879 
17, 642 
544 
10,492 
12, 623 
20, 013 
6, 751 
10, 855 
400,976 
157, 186 
558, 162 


249 
1,594 
1,588 

25,914 
1,702 

132 
2,309 
1,842 

31,645 
33,487 


Les a fee 


443 
2,817 
319 
2,116 
210 
16,591 
16, 802 


$’000 


344, 869 
2,490 
63,567 
6, 030 
17, 385 
77, 221 
289 
12,566 
28,885 
18, 989 
5, 447 
16, 063 
344, 869 
248, 933 
593, 802 


104 
1,517 
2,827 

26, 731 
2,324 
92 

1, 270 
1,622 
33, 243 
34, 865 


I= 


21, 483 
22, 741 


8 

13 

1,064 

17, 223 

17 

176 

15 

4,971 
i 

93 

411 

6,538 

261 

2,675 

21 

33, 504 

33, 524 


41 


Jan, — June 


$’000 


314, 234 
1,537 
31, 774 
4, 680 
14,350 
33, 909 
1,414 
5, 755 
21, 055 
20,327 
2,818 
14,152 
314, 234 
151, 773 
466, 007 


274 
1, 666 


806 
14,585 
3,431 
lil 
1,450 
1,940 
20, 383 
22,323 


be 


647 
4,112 
380 


1,146 
25 
22,079 
22,105 
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TABLE If. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
Country ‘ia aoe 7 
Jan.— June | July—Dec. | Jan. — June July —Dec, | Jan.— June July—Dec. | Jan.— June 
=| ma = eel 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 - $’000 
Other Asia: 
BVT OG occas ctasdeca stew ctohe vu ctuace Couto eat ec cue none 3,852 501 1, 636 1, 834 4,117 1, 708 2,610 
MEGA} tcesavise stccatscevocusiosces dus tansderesnerevesssaasdessarc tiecteasees ase 14, 629 16,891 22, 262 13,475 30, 566 24,857 | 23, 808 
PB UStAMN) co.cc ecertancstee eves spssnune ann evecdcatencconancactred ataceewtaoes 6, 363 2,318 2, 876 1,610 8,302 7, 714 20, 975 
Malayarand Singapore) jcs..sccscccsessescveecconzsssccamcovaetecess 260K 1, 440 4,420 6,376 5,166 1,901 1,371 
TOMS AK ONE assvetvateaeveceevsseswe es seceeseeeste 3, 764 4, 240 4, 220 7, 813 5,377 4,205 4,278 
Other British Hast Indies «............sessecceeecsnscereoes 24 8 ait a 5 8 1 
49 3 16 81 91 181 140 
6 24 By 242 547 476 313 
een ceietien 1,517 540 90 277 721 429 | : 
ETP WAN ces ccasactetecees rates vas c toosteetottes ster tvaccasvsesevenstees dttrieen 702 
FENCh Hast: NGGS: ......ccccperdeasdestesssacsvecsducveeecteretess 24 45 130 93 156 171 258 
AMG ON CSA, sorcc he iecvscerssek accacccet dice tet heksescasstn Moe ets 1, 868 1, 184 2,641 2,586 5, 204 1,046 1, 203 
RADA acosc enznnteseee ce tencus ceiwase toncetote Mtettttcd ve vantee Paceetetoe ets 11,475 9,058 35, 729 37, 247 41, 334 61, 269 37, 282 
PMO ORM vay ec nto tretccaneseer ees savcu'scanavecte eosesesecvs sou cesadudsteteaeesot {lO 40 94 119 157 178 9, 930 
PHU PINES 1 eeerescsahese ve cosss saccnessevssacecceecesas sucsueventeemeeeeee 6, 209 4,620 8,107 7,491 7, 151 8, 894 7, 169 
Portuguese Asia ... Aveseouse 54 49 30 Uti 170 112 105 
PIM AUL ANC ccscactene ives sessecirsretansavevenscecevceccsayscaseveevoteveenasee 735 465 852 1,526 810 1, 166 703 
CoOmMmMonwealtMiCOuntHleS) seeeccsvecsseressssecsesessavsne Sie REMY ( 25, 400 35,414 31,108 53,533 40, 393 53, 044 
OUNCPACOUDELIOS: cco scsterescors ecencs souuted toc twasascacacatqeaee™ 23,041 16,028 47, 728 49,736 56, 346 73,924 57, 805 
Ota OUH@r) ASH aD cccvccer scoscsceceves-seavsbsesassevenseccsraruaet 54,328 41,428 83, 142 80, 844 109, 879 114,317 110, 88 
Other Africa: 
BTiviSh MASCRAIMIG A! c...tvssaceeesteck vtsactcs aves ssuceccturscovsovee 335 514 529 915 558 473 153 
120 275 109 172 320 142 225 
484 718 948 Pp 1, 787 408 869 
22,863 19, 698 23, 182 29,554 30, 659 17, 193 23, 788 
3 By 1 26 1 11 2 
10 a 14 12 5 4 3 
286 295 494 486 169 85 438 
105 142 236 560 365 500 169 
131 88 113 87 107 aye, 101 
gh 0 0 1 0 0 1 
BEISVANTC ON SOM. cercsvstarcieceeereovsnsdeve conor ree sceceteteneds TPal 1, 750 Lied 2,487 4,066 1,834 1,533 
UREMCHPALTIG Altes cc cecveresseccavcdteretses cece sucvecsvaseosoress sosdeeasss 1,174 753 eis 5,475 2, 650 576 818 
Trlberlacc..ccssemevcoesscansess, 50 59 1,239 134 147 56 1,424 
Madagascar 75 42 al 81 51 46 42 
MOR OCC Obecescoractncassouseiecs ccseceaeuss secs Cron svacceaateeeneracaeenes cus 930 770 837 2,544 3, 329 Woelial 2,280 
Portuguese Africa 1,095 1, 607 1,630 1,197 1,028 1,060 193 
CanarvilSlAndse scence svesinte tetecsecsttescsaacheaeeeescice ee 66 iy(al 8 99 5 820 10 
Spanish Africa c.g: csc csuemteccacncioas ecsesceeen etic asia 55 u 66 9 Be) 53) 26 
Commonwealth Countless snessseceessersesetceesesosscste cee 24, 336 Ziltoo 25, 626 33,000 33, 976 18, 868 25, 748 - 
Other: Gountriesi-.15.:-sse- 4,167 5, 156 6, 906 12,025 11, 309 5, 724 6, 928 
Total, Other Africa 28,503 26, 891 32,532 45,558 45, 285 24,593 32,677 
Oceania: 
Australia 16, 431 19,015 19, 423 29, 656 24, 882 24,815 17, 893 
New Zealand 4, 839 6, 144 5, 389 16, 368 10,911 7,933 2,941 
EEL 1 aoscavsceseqaresterast esas otatcecacesteatea tenses te eoe cer eee 1155, 719 237 565 76 443 201 
OthersBritishiOceaniiaun ccarccersseccssseacter etn tesecte 3 12 yd] 5 70 1 62 
PCN) OCCRIIA gettin cxeaconccceotemnce xcatante te ee 519 218 318 308 260 164 302 
FUR Walid ccserccrensnsnssdaretecss cessaeeputre cvoorss vecteauceatemetn cence ives 2,848 3, 982 3, 354 3,064 3, 380 2,900 3, 207 
WnitedStavestOceanias. ccssrstevssecesuccesceses teeters cs eess 116 89 87 104 105 93 128 
Commonwealthi@ ountties tee r.v-csseccsencoeesset ee. 21, 428 25, 250 25,127 46,593 35, 940 33,191 21,097 
Other Counttie saceacs-.ecctcerecser hoes sorts entrees : 3, 484 4, 287 3, 758 3,477 3,744 3, 158 3, 687 
Motal BOC@AM La ieee: cenncesccsarceescuapcensotsrt ootecesettesteoetes 24, 912 29,537 28, 885 50, 070 39, 684 36,349 24, 784 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .............::0.ceseeeeees 330, 687 324, 402 358, 783 513, 624 548, 393 459, 140 433, 929 
Total, United States and Dependencies ..................... 912,701; 1,124,079; 1,117,727) 1,197,121} 1,121,087] 1,201,090] 1,196,430 
Total ;-All Coumtri@s Pirc-.i...<5..s2teteeetteseds ceseadsitessesetetss 1,430,624] 1,687,763| 1,740,248] 2,174,212] 2,096,622| 2,204,459| 1,993,592 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE III. Direction of Trade — Imports 


1951 1952 1953 
Country 
Jan.—June | July— Dec. Jan.—June 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


North America: 


MUNI UN UAL OSIM ee vaceneos soe etie acu covecoseuvsnacsodetbtesscvesesca’s 1,004, 546 1, 125,930 1,471, 107 1, 341, 820 1,457, 798 1,519, 164 1,672,413 
PAE SL Es OMNES ee oe oso ss eR aate ses cis cwaesanceehe mois IMeesans 550 426 502 981 1,125 1, 208 1, 336 
DEEP CTT OS "AN GUMLGUCLON 2. Sesetessscsssscesesescosen teenie concaes 7 10 f 18 25 23 18 
FRC COORG A iceee texas svecers<ce een iste a descccastoseoeeetatacbete cesses 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 
Totals North AMELIA J. cdsdescceseccccesssessesVeteseansssscouss 1,005,103 | 1,126,367 | 1,471,617 | 1,342,819 | 1,458,948 | 1,520,396 | 1,673, 769 
Central America and Antilles: 
Bermuda 26 61 44 38 168 149 55 
British Honduras 29 416 403 5D 9 17 Sf 
Bahamas 259 273 162 184 284 122 118 
Barbados 3,914 6, 143 Le sltiss 6, 234 3,832 4, 834 1,030 
Jamaica 6,676 12, 404 7,769 10, 272 4, 302 4,902 6, 388 
Leeward and Windward Islands ...............:.:ccecessseceees 171 224 425 531 100 116 194 
BIST VE CAC RAN GUL O DAL Ol gseceei a wana7oseececawese¢suasuoveuesesstees 7, 270 7,935 7,508 7,574 4,599 5,061 3, 138 
EIOPLOANMVALE NUL ANAS h vaecryuccess ovesssesordesesanconineciceses 8 4 | 164 2 0 0 0 
POSE ARELC AM Re SNe cv oanc es aavisens icaeusssocsuseedivasessescestoneees 1,400 1,978 4,032 4,753 4,488 4, 252 4,342 
ROSE) eee eee eae coon cae she saaiie sss cei esuuecuesteeasgnastestvieces 1,944 2, 190 Petit 5, 556 10, 193 8, 422 6, 210 
Dominican Republic eens 656 524 686 440 1,718 4, 282 2,641 
HE Tiie eA Wie Cl Ola eraeaeteeeese eur dey seeesccchcerevacctcevct-cusuenseere ce ove: 341 507 875 308 647 124 1, 259 
EL CUCUMWESUMTIGL OS en. .5-6- 5: cxsnecdusxpre-sranenssnasconnduassy sense ah 0 aly 0 0 2 0 
(CATED OYA IES cae Se Ps ARS ee ee 2,472 3, 309 2,913 1,705 1, 428 652 1,521 
ete EMM ee ere Wate nee ster cose csecs cts face seacee sens cPospacsevenersseess 857 912 MBE! 1, 283 1, 293 635 337 
TR COVESS LIENS 5 sa CN OE Oe 2, 654 2,967 2,125 1,902 1,975 2, 668 1,937 
MEK OO peeeete mere Seetess spate vescce <den-ve sont aisunioscvwettnantcsdinccetta¥es 13, 576 19, 398 10,956 UAE 14,327 9,610 10, 326 
INGER ONIA NOS WA MUUUL CS 2, cere: cnet cacnent etece <acwaesdeucesrncsckeaie> 4, 884 12,452 byoee 5, 287 4, 460 Pts! 2,033 
200 139 350 246 244 257 134 
3,174 2, 304 1,414 2,078 1, 746 Pye) 1, 875 
12 819 488 7188 464 382 361 
COMMONWEAItH: COUNWICS gs iccosccccscssssncscbnasccesesecesenes 18, 346 27, 456 23, 486 24, 888 13, 294 15, 201 10,980 
OED ENAC OUNEDLOS cesses he aetna: rosea Canecctestts ssanassieaseses i PAM! 47, 504 34, 039 31,405 42,982 40,954 32, 976 
Total, Central America and Antilles .................. 50, 623 74, 960 57,525 56,293 56,276 56, 155 43, 955 
South America: 
EST pli Pesan Gr (NL AN eee eet ae: oxy ccte <u scesesacsusevoscessterssacatesbuaseveres fre bale 14, 618 7,482 17, 543 8, 687 14, 973 7,813 
Falkland Islands 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PAU ULIAC MER NEE TRE eR Renee cate eget eee catea cr ctodecorarcoscanaciantss 2,946 7,967 10, 566 3, 389 15752 2, 622 4,457 
HESOON CE WCE CA Ne ee neseee sch ce oeoe tes duuceeotckecdecuscsesassccccssenestes vests 1,197 1,245 1,082 766 2,075 1, 276 715 
FES ert Wc rae teen or aN as Sea vanes ua Sees Can adonslentaTe Tanpub leva 11, 405 16,773 20, 134 20,493 19,032 16,071 14,772 
LOTS sO ns, cee are 229 1, 124 1, 346 807 1, 680 1, 602 749 
Ogg dt hi tes NG ne Pe Geheltiee ne etna ea eee 5, 311 8,031 6, 198 6, 865 8, 225 9,779 11, 280 
1s) «| S Seh ere meieo Oram 577 896 1,010 1, 428 1, 109 1, 642 1, 178 
French Guiana 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
186 164 243 100 111 235 180 
2,086 LsiS 3,599 1,989 4, 235 3,815 853 
0 228 363 7178 237 291 502 
682 2, 088 Aen lt! 451 424 1,439 1,870 
38, 161 49, 103 58, 455 78, 263 60, 130 75, 628 71,095 
aie slab 14,618 7,482 17, 543 8, 687 14,973 7,813 
62, 780 89, 494 106, 297 115, 328 99, 009 114, 404 107, 652 


69, 897 104,112 | 113, 79% 132, 871 107, 696 129, 377 115, 465 


1. Less than $500.00. 


TABLE If], Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


Country 


North-Western Europe: 
United Kingdom: <.ic.5.cjstecssvevececstvevaecoseuesssasacocccacsesce 
AUS UT Lal! © ciipccncteavecacdevccencnetersesdecetecotersucbixerotesy carererets 
Belgium and Guxembourg, Peeccesesccececcsetevecteceesevescass 
IDOMMAPK! cecssctazcactsvssstescanccnteteed cavenasastaccasacteteesessbaakese 


Germany, Federal Republic 00... csssssscececesenees 
TCOVANG cases cesesassscvsenstebensssveoaetictietteretetcasssataneestetatteas 


NORWAY.” cosecesetcsesee coveleeds deters nseasexseantascavaschomunecwteee eee 
SWOC GT a necssccsesos-sacse accent ores caseatcettwenitecscettsooestnerieneeness 


Total, North-Western Europe ............::cscsssssccesees 
Southern Europe: 

GBP ea GREY tecccssy css Seacacsaevavezsssecctesustssne eiacseauseceoeenee 

MSU CaP iceneceecanttcnes arsnustvace vores suicsucisessicnsassveeessicceniioreeriee 


SPB Ea creret ace conic sve cecessceeseeasacasse ravessvoctaceweabeotcecseuesenee 


Total, Southern Europe ...............::ccesseseeeeeeeseeee 
Eastern Europe: 
DAUD DL Ae crac cncssasacsccsascsete ere eere coda e cs Seancnaas igeesnbere 


LUN SAP Vig rece te cae Scene wvek a ance ecaciseet sonic ee ees 


Cem eT O HO Hee e eee eee Cee nee e cena eseser ses EeOeseseeseoteseeerener 


Total, Eastern Europe .............ccscesescsccesccssessseees 
Middle East: 
Aden 


TaN 9-18) CRP ce Se eA te ee ee 
| E90) RR Pr ers htc RC Pit rec PEE Me ees 


Iran 


DAD Y Gi Peceeetesccacsadot sas cote NOas oes sas Fae 


TAA P RO POH eee ee anw neuen enn eseeeeeeeees eens user es se see ees reeeeseteesnessoes 


1. Included with Germany, Federal] Republic, 
2. Less than $500.00. 


Jan, — June 


> 000 


187,177 
318 
9,222 
417 

5, 323 
S512 
11 

60 
2,863 
533 
1,896 
6,810 
187,177 
31,625 
218, 802 


js 


July — Dec, 
$’000 


217,036 
646 
13,573 
989 

9, 346 
6,854 
222 

88 
6,033 
872 

3, 249 
7,654 
217,036 
49,524 
266,560 
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Jan, — June 


$000 


224, 606 
2, 437 
17, 323 
930 

10, 379 
12, 643 
3 

388 

6, 292 
889 
3,994 
7, 202 
224, 606 
62,479 
287, 085 


|= 


28 
11,923 
462 

26 


$’000 


196,379 
154 
215,772 
2,800 
13,595 
18, 293 
23 

397 
7,718 
2,088 
7,814 
9,196 
196,379 
84, 452 
280, 831 


|= 


Jan,—June | July —Dec, 


$000 


$°000 


161,420 
803 

18, 020 
876 
9,398 
9, 652 
14 

308 
6,588 
1,663 
4,539 
7, 387 
161, 420 
59, 249 
220, 669 


4,971 
60 

1, 669 
49 
12,842 
12,890 


198, 337 


2,114 — 


15,195 
1,291 
97019 

12,977 

36 

154 
9,907 
2, 194 
4,072 
9,009 
198, 337 
66,669 
265, 006 


1953 


Jan, — June 


$°000 


219, 590 
1,514 
14,414 
997 
11,324 
14, 186 
68 

239 

10, 169 
958 
4,598 
9, 439 
219,590 
67,907 
287,497 


——————— a 


Other Asia: 


Malaya and Singapore 
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TABLE Ill. Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


Country 


BAGH = COU See peer Ma ies o. SeeARe ec st kos anes ce colts seece 


Other Bri 


Afghanistan. 


tish East Indies 


MEMINA POXECEDU HE ALWAM) cst carters sce ter ce rise scacssoctdecchecuivs 
ESIGN, 3p 4 ocd GaSe re le 


Philippines 
Portuguese Asia 


Thailand 


Commonwealth Countries 
Other Countries 
Total, Other Asia 


Other Africa: 


British East Africa 


IOLLM CPN EU OG CSI a Meters cece eete cote co cebccconwcveveeneet vavevsess 
POUULETN SUH OGES Tametirenrctet ees trtens feeteev snc siec sneeetcnscesees 


Union of South Africa 
Other British South Africa 


Nigeria.... 


Ro Mbt stag © ON) Cpe rtens cee die coo ote e noc ee eaves iV ose Guvgase neue veseoes 
Orber British West AfriGarccs x. salen cc. sececuateracsoetes 


Belgian Congo 


PIROMCDUA Lik CA tae teinircaentveaiwiten osatcrcactac coasts -oveveccnanstecses 


Liberia.... 
Madagascar 


Morocco.. 


Portuguese Africa 


SAAT VRS LAOS Meets eee <n cys. Mtteee ste trose ech enshctamesstesnes ess 


Spanish Africa 


Commonwealth Countries 
Other Countries 
Total, Other Africa 


Oceania: 
Australia 


ERP ATO 6 Beasties ae bee ee ie aR Pe 


Commonwealth Countries 
Other Countries 


LAL OCEANIA. LEK. k scisadeden cater sesntesssacecetveveovertanee 


Total, Commonwealth Countries...............cccccceseeeeee ee 
Total, United States and Dependencieg.....................-- 
Pa eaed ALIN OUMUETES Ac scacaccetes freee seesttssteoues saeesessvecsnoevssest 


1. Less than $500.00. 


Jan. —June 


19,078 
635 
19, 713 


284 187 
1, 005, 413 
1,453, 051 


Jan.— June 


July — Dec. 


July—Dec. | Jan.—June | July—Dec. 
9,572 126 5,070 
16,822 23, 132 16, 485 
7719 1,466 7167 
19, 402 34,974 23,000 
1,201 1,473 1,528 
32 1,916 2,707 
93 32 19 
0 2 2 
1,974 1,362 567 
0 0 oe 
489 512 540 
7,099 6,170 6, 407 
18 0 ut 
Sac 5,961 2, 993 
0 0 0 
241 1, oul 657 
47, 808 74; 888 49, 561 
13, 106 T5¥322 117183 
60, 914 90, 210 60, 744 
9,147 Date 5,151 
19 5 4 
298 386 1110 
2,682 3,044 2, 328 
0 0 0 
0 0 a 
5, 653 1,738 5,374 
602 298 600 
279 34 15 
0 0 0 
1,005 1,878 1,174 
442 145 23 
0 0 183 
0 22 7 
551 460 611 
0 10 188 
2 6 10 
0 0 0 
18,677 11, 218 14, 583 
2,051 Pepe} 2,424 
20, 728 13, 741 17,007 
23, 208 18, 587 27,641 
Gao 8, 556 217551 
5, 333 2,915 3,478 
0 0 0 
38 12 348 
298 542 872 
115 0 0 
35, 775 29, 658 52,670 
450 554 15220 
36, 225 30, 212 53, 890 
361, 438 371,407 355, 682 
1,127,592 | 1,472,804 | 1,344, 461 
1, 721, 202 | 2,102, 387 1, 982,469 


1, 220 
210 


18, 418 
1, 430 
19, 848 


253, 185 
1,460, 816 


1, 960, 349 | 


$000 


5,841 
12, 883 
80 
10, 019 
2,074 
657 


2,253 
0 


21,013 
2, 253 
23, 266 


291,277 
1, 523, 008 
2,080,119 


45 


Jan, — June 


2,126 
0 


14, 239 
2, 126 
16, 364 


296, 047 
1, 676, 236 
2,216, 563 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE IV. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


1951 Percentage 
Commodity : Change 
Rank in Group and Commodity ir Jan.— June ’*52 
1952 Jan, — June] July —Dec. | Jan. —June| July — Dec. | Jan. — June jog 53 
=| ar at, a ae $°000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................::cccsssccesseeeees 355, 937 538, 273 489, 916 693, 580 488, 943 = 0.2 
1 WRG: sce. veucese ecb Ale a ne 148, 631 292,042 263, 244 358, 048 271, 529 + Sia 
UST Co Bee Ree tr ine eee co cite Seen meee a ss hana ere 13, 847 44,975 30, 576 115, 108 49, 466 + 61.8 
8 Wheat flout. .5.. cb. decducbinttent eee terete ee ee 66, 742 47,112 57, 381 58, 674 52, 236 - 9.0 
13 OOBUS a Aesae cuz sesso o Rote sa as ce Seco te ates ean Sega: ae 18, 330 35, 569 25,472 42,768 18, 252 = 2885 
15 WHISKY: es. ete ee Sea ee ee, 23,698 30, 341 22, 989 31, 265 26, 374 #147 
PH WOodderS), HS ORD S & ntesexcSeace Cescceeesah Ver ce eecee toe eee meee 11, 863 13,456 13, 679 15, 804 11, 852 = S13h4 
32 TFobac eo, sunmanufiacttune dacs cesses wee ceoteesteseeeacrescsnceeee eats 11, 263 5, 150 19, 322 2, 899 T, 298 + 76292 
Animals and Animal Products 174, 874 173, 159 111,498 126, 444 122, 911 + 10.2 
16 Mish fresh: and frozen’ ....c.cceectecs-ccsscoetsasnes tee tee 22,777 30,586 23,579 29, 273 22,401 - 5.0 
26 Beef and veal, fresh 26, 657 24, 308 9,101 21, 222 4, 597 -, 49.5 
28 SIGH | CURCO wae sea nee eo cece, 12, 761 14, 827 11, 754 13, 784 11, 141 = 852 
30 Fur skins, undressed 19, 132 9, 184 14, 269 9, 238 12,677 - U2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ................ccccccccccsccssscessescesseeee 17, 48 19, 210 17, 623 10,074 11, 295 - 35.9 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 643, 123 755, 953 694, 210 672,577 617, 960 - 11.0 
2 Newsprint anpen 2icce cote eee he 248, 502 287, 870 283, 825 307, 965 295,901. a: +) 7423 
3 Planks and boards 150, 605 161,593 153, 020 142,929 139, 580 - 8.8 
WOOdspUl pissceoseamer. chet 163, 360 201, 773 170, 853 121,010 119, 165 = 53052 
14 Pulp wood ...2.«tteteeitee ki lascescngutea eet mae 24, 534 43, 569 29, 398 35,422 17, 642 - 40.0 
34 Posts poles: and pilin gy oes sess etree oe. ck rece eee 1, 400 4,617 4,615 16, 231 Spay (P) = roe 
35 Shingle srs seeks scotch ss Nestea Oe sees 16,037 11, 446 10, 537 9, 465 10, 375 = 1S 
39 Plywoods and veneers 9,616 8,430 9, 794 8, 861 10, 267 + 4.8 
RYOn ANGUS PrOGUCES f.c0252--scrcasaoessscee phe oe 143,418 198, 881 228, 326 178, 620 192, 859 - 15.3 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts.... 54, 715 42, 158 61,975 33,717 48, 889 = 2h 1 
18 PAULOMODILE SpIPOL eb ee seecsecc tee ccncecbeeseea seenectons- coor 3,670 21, 203 33,516 15, 316 13, 166 - 60.7 
19 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............ces-ccccsssccoecceeescenee 18, 250 22,021 23, 691 23, 687 19, 492 Sere! 
20 Automobiles passenger vcscccsceto te etree eee 11, 339 PAS MSY | 30, 094 13, 540 20, 174 - 33.0 
25 FOTN O- BIO YS reese eee catec ce costes co tead ce castee ste nett cece 13, 596 Pie wow 16, 545 13, 835 12, 409 - 25.0 
29 Pigs, ingots;sblooms and billets 1c etere ee 4, 807 9, 626 9,721 15, 311 17, 226 TT Tere 
31 ROM ORG Zee erctetecesctvcts co russes ver tacttacsessccucnce cele oe meee 4,036 14, 540 4, 663 17, 670 9,050 + 94,1 
36 Rolling mill productsy 260i na ee eee ee 5,015 6,791 9,942 8, 902 12,020 + 20.9 
40 Automobile parts (except engines) ...........cccecccceseccceesececeeee 6, 622 9,141 9,616 8, 933 7, 808 - 18.8 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............ccccccsscscsesceseeseeeee 252, 966 316, 904 364, 785 341, 947 365, 322 + 0.1 
5 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..........0-ccccccceccecees- 54, 888 65, 965 76, 887 78, 219 85, 141 + 10.7 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ............cccccecccsccesceeeee 59, 410 TT, 279 78,435 72, 547 81, 641 tera ll 
9 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ....00.......-ccccccccccceoceeee 37, 198 44,493 47, 585 Ssyeot 65, 785 + SSD 
10 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ae lira 49, 898 57, 158 39, 125 35, 580 - 37.8 
17 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 20, 671 24, 619 24, 442 25, 234 21, 187 - 13.3 
23 Electrical apparatus.n:0.paree en eee eee 8,219 9,510 16, 798 17,094 27, 456 + 63.4 
24 Rlatinummetalssandiscrap) see eee ee 15, 794 14, 565 15, 652 14,975 14, 238 Weal, 
33 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .0.........ecccsceseccesceeeeee 829 3, 230 1,022 20, 114 4,019 + 293. 2 
38 Copper wire and copper manufactures ...00......cccccccescecceeeee 1,758 3,739 9, 827 8, 858 4, 142 - 57.9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ........0....cccccccsccssoseeseeeeee 62, 194 69, 335 71, 970 71,504 10,581 = 159 
12 Asbestos, unmanufactured sess ee eee ee ae 40,091 40, 242 42, 227 44, 283 41,698 = pl. 
Chemicals and Allied Products .............cccccccccssescssececeseceseeeee 60, 403 71, 287 64, 603 59, 962 69,521 + 6 
21 mertiliZersechemicallyee. wees eee er eee nee 18, 897 16, 837 21,427 20, 866 23,497 Be! Sat 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............2:..:cccccsccsccsseseceasescesceeeeee 29, 686 31,209 53, 690 49, 751 54, 200 + 0.9 
22 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .........-ccceccccceseeceeeeeeeee 3,058 4,466 22, 228 ES AD 17, 032 - 23.4 
37 Non-commercialbitems e..-4 mer eee ee ee 7, 816 9,562 8,521 10, 199 8, 828 +3516 i 
{ 
Total Domestic Exports To All Countries .............ccccc000--- 1, 740, 248 | 2,174, 212 | 2,096, 622 | 2,204,458 | 1, 993, 592 - 4.9 f 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ..............:.cccceccecceecssseeseeceseee 1,414,206 | 1, 802, 007 | 1,775,379 | 1,910, 886 | 1,674,402 ‘ 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ...............ccccceccecceseee 81.3 82.9 84.7 86.7 84.0 | 
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TABLE V. Imports from All Countries 


Commodity 1951 1952 1953 Been 
Group and Commodity fo Jan. — June’52 
Jan, — June pve = a ahr = se sty — Dec. | Jan. — June Jan. me 153 
1 $7900 $°000 $°000 $000 | $000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...........ccccccccssscosesececseess 288, 941 253, 700 235, 755 253, 437 230, 095 - 24 
14 Un atemUlt Ofin COReeer teers... 0am ini os aie Sg. 31,011 46, 089 23, 247 36, 299 1723 - 26.3 
17 25, 122 23, 316 25, 609 25, 166 26, 922 Sol 
24 18, 802 7,493 28, 086 9,883 20, 626 - 26.6 
28 43, 627 21, 346 17, 285 12,002 13, 738 - 20.5 
30 14,431 12, 268 13,575 LB BIB 13, 320 =e, 9) 
38 13, 609 9,171 10,919 10, 158 10, 352 = WeOs2 
39 9, 288 10, 310 9,658 11, 281 10, 818 12510 
Animals and Animal Products ............cc0ssssssssssssessssessssesseees 68, 621 56, 941 44, 500 41, 040 45,516 +552, 3 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 285, 997 197, 523 175, 543 183, 897 215, 677 + 22.9 
12 COBO NG TU er dsterscse Cone SEE nec eee eee eee ee 59, 980 34, 335 36, 431 29, 525 33, 153 ce it) 
16 oT CUOMBLA UL CS teens cee genesis acces tency eecoccssecsusesssaess isch) iol oeedevladee 35, 907 19,077 25, 770 27, 478 33, 596 + 30,4 
26 WV OGIEL SOE CS i ocen otis tater, coe cnceotrertisentszacvavos sore ivesn «cs seseore at 22,499 16, 068 LO 203 16,940 21, 066 hole 
32 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .o......cccccccccccesesececceeee 12,477 Ie D25 10, 645 15, 446 17, 569 + 65.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ..............:ccsccsscssccsscscceseseceseee 69, 345 67, 702 62, 817 1, 737 78, 267 + 24,6 
at Paperboard, paper and products .o.e....ccccccccssesecececcessscceesee 17,049 17, 782 14, 330 15,591 18, 563 +2293. 
29 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter............... 12, 329 12, 804 13, 664 14,721 16,656 + 21,9 
40 THO ES PeCIMDERIANGM UMD ER,.....:c0ee receives vsvvsve ceceevecteatesssnczadcs 12, 891 10,319 10,551 10, 247 12, 285 + 16,4 
4 MC OWA TIC ES EOD ICUSA cesses 05 - css ccc cussosua sons sesvsecsssvedssdueavescesesessdesed 687, 024 645, 227 731, 564 675, 063 830, 603 we GRBs 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ooo... ecescscesseecesceecescenes 163, 482 165, 259 180, 357 180, 612 205, 882 + 14,2 
3 Automobile parts (except engines) ..... 111, 471 83, 706 101, 208 89, 129 128,519 + 20 
4 EVO MU SMI DROGUCE SMS .c-csetetretes ottacssnsossetetetecctteccaconssoste 78, 030 95,097 87, 496 55, 637 61, 205 - 30,0 
6 Engines, internal combustion, and parts .............ccscsccc0eee 37, 336 42,978 71, 816 54, 516 57, 537 - 19,9 
1 Tractors and parts 67,826 57, 736 73, 184 46, 069 81, 119 sx COKE 
10 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts .... 34,995 34, 534 41,557 36, 487 48, 039 + 5.16 
15 EAVES MUUDES CRMC eel CUMS) 0: ctresccsecerseesce6,scevercsocachosseseuetvesies 20, 864 22,319 22, 790 34,471 35, 563 + 56,0 
19 ENUIOMIOD MES paDPSSENE Chic. vate lererestccicestiesceaseavcre reat sceemteaere 47, 412 9, 220 23,505 25,979 55,538 + 136,3 
31 Iron ore 4,916 ito 6,127 20, 392 7, 640 + 24,7 
35 MOO US eeteseeeccyapccctcereccavecessusseoscets res ook seb esas agusetiestuces cencteuocesives 9,923 9, 194 10, 777 11, 789 18, 386 + 70.6 
36 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts .......cccccecccccseoe 10, 716 8, 195 7, 243 15, 201 14,021 + 93.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............:ccccssssseceeseeeeeesenses 148, 327 142, 521 134, 936 161, 939 171, 724 1 Par E8) 
5 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 60, 371 59, 730 62,027 | 77, 540 97, 750 i 70 teiO 
NomMetallic Minerals and Products ............:.:csssesccesssereceeees 313, 761 370, 774 285, 072 356, 813 296, 777 aye CR 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined ...cccccccccccssssssesececeeeeees 109, 845 123, 303 98, 217 111,819 106, 340 m Ghd 
8 Coal, bituminous ....... 53, 024 62, 251 46,437 53, 134 43, 654 =) 92G;,0 
13 Pee WME ete eRe cascc evoke Pees es cvnsnnnncpscte nu enantsafevotess 23,931 34, 458 24, 864 40, 044 24, 223 - 2.6 
20 Coal, anthracite 21, 144 30, 094 21330 28, 100 15, 700 - 26.4 
23 GO SOLNG Weetetescren tetrertt ick -cs sucwutserteceveduasiassanneasessss syecovecsOuaregees 13, 192 20, 252 12,537 26,611 17, 445 ae oth a 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............:.scccccccssersesseeesereeeeeees 101, 719 90, 093 91, 068 96, 645 111, 469 + 42254 
18 Principal chemicals (except acidS) MeO.De ...ccceccssceceereereee 20, 729 23, 211 24,020 25, 804 26, 343: a CRY 
34 Synthetic plastics, primary fOrMS ....c.cscscsssesscsceseceesstseseeees 13, 072 9,341 9,925 13,095 15, 968 + 60.9 
37 DENS SEAN GUIMECLCINGS wesecseccostererrcertessevesecereervesevureronsrerecenere 13,332 9, 649 13, 076 9,036 13, 728 os) OF) 
Miscellaneous COMMOGIEtIES .............ccccccecceeeerenererseneeeeresseneocons 138, 652 157, 986 189, 098 239, 544 236, 434 + 25.0 
9 Aircraft and parts (except ENgimeS) .....c.ccccccssscseerecsessererseens 14,490 26,948 50, 750 44,462 59,314 + 16,9 
11 EP OUTIS URPUT CHAS CS ies orate cs ccv sin sates ddcnsucneessssancscssacrcunscetnosconeacness 16, 176 30, 895 23, 348 43, 334 28, 342 go Ose! 
21 INOM=COMMENCIAIIE EMS wee cays.acececcseeees-suscocteesesse-eeerestee 123231 20, 313 21,521 25, 574 25, 652 + 19,2 
22 ethigeratonsvandmneezers 4 went tenis: Mai ce tee te 22, 562 8,058 18, 296 25, 595 36, 407 * 99,0 
25 Parcel stotis ma level te psc. s..-2.csreteecveersousves Neeeeapeeel eeteaces 11, 565 10, 460 14, 851 18, 840 12,429 = ¢46-8 
33 Goods free by order in council, n.o.p. 9,510 5, 979 17, 712 6, 038 E el 0 
Total Imports From All Countries ...............c:eessesesssereeeeersserere 2, 102, 387| 1, 982,469] 1,950, 349| 2,080,119) 2, 216, 563 + 13.6 
Total of Commodities Itemized ................:ccseceeseeeeeeserreeererees 1,325, 226| 1,277,367| 1,328, 282] 1,378, 855 | 1, 508, 569 
Percent Of Imports Itemized..............:.:c:e:sesssseeeereressrerereenaeees 63.0 64.4 68, 1 66, 3 68, 1 
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TABLE VI. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Group and Commodity 


AGH Etrcnerccsstccccttececcesuncatessceccurecsrecemessienssenctes 
WHISK y's, ccc.. cccevscecsvotoveuscncstactetestsrsser caer ossrects 
Fodders, 01.0.D. ........ 

Barley 


Animals and Animal Products ...................... 
Fish, fresh; angtroZen’ .....c.cececssceeres ascccv es seed 
Mur Skins) UNGTESS COS icc.c.te. ecessevsedecusvectatuese 
Molluscs and Crustaceans ...........:sccceeeceses 
Meats, CANNC Gc. cccccisecsesss stave sesececnsnaecoveseenss 


Fibres, Textiles and Products ................0000 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................. 
NGWSDMinb PAD EM w.c as. -0cestscostote catitececssevsenee 
WOO. DUID cake. ccicecctesescec -soeccelnercoutncecanesnecee 
Planks) and! DOards, Fe... ccccsssccsertecsverscosseececeee 
PULP WOO! .5.ccscecesacuoce wostecsadascoures tetas cosaecesacte 
SHINGLES evccrccvee-caccvcsnteacsses nevarticsetst eee et 
Plywoods and! VEneErS 0.0)... .ccssssecssacosrsneces 
Pulpboard and paperboard ...........:sccseseereree 


Iron and its Products .. Ds eee sxvante 

Farm implements and | machinery (except 

ErACtOrS)) aNd GDANUS wcrc. s-con-ccecvocccess seeseteegs 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets aderhateaaeets 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............0 
PIGITO=Q UO YS A ccertees sethincas sondesst sate sceceeue st section 
POW ORC) eee sascecgecae meceiecvesecs saonechs ontsvatssverontune 
Tractors and bana Bapasaveuceacvetareeveasvesdevsc saete 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................ 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............ 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.... 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 
Silverjore’ and byllON' -ccsaccccssec<cesss-coaveceeee 
Platinum metals and SCIrap ..........cssceseeeree 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 
Electrical apparatus, N.0.). ......ccccsecscosecees 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. ............ 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............eceeeeeee 
Abrasives, artificial, crude woo... eee 
Coalliand coke Greece nice .c-sesosecdna ete sees concede 


Chemicals and Allied Products .................... 


Fiertilizers,, CHEmICAM \.2,..ccatsecteatererssesecestte 
Principal chemicals (except acids) 
NE OsDinceseeerterecs tare sceitcccnscctecsuscasss saecteeers tenes 


Miscellaneous Commodities ..................0.0000 
Aircraft and parts (except engines).......... 
INOH-=commercial AtemSc..ctss.cterscsteecrceees 
MLO CtRiGaliGNeLre yi. ccs cceseetee eesenensecesesess sees 

Total pomcstle BEvOrs To The tes 
States .. ze 

Total Of Comaice Moma canennsueaswNens es 

Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ........ 


$’000 


110, 002 
22, 172 
16, 123 
18, 937 
11, 404 

5, 744 
2, 661 


140, 181 
22, 688 
13, 591 

8, 564 
2, 723 


10, 260 


535, 970 
234, 265 
134, 656 
98, 067 
23, 660 
15, 495 
8, 414 
4, 732 


83, 729 


44,771 
4, 793 
5,518 
9,619 
3, 856 
4, 844 


137, 497 
39, 002 
24, 418 
13, 877 
25, 828 
13, 015 

7, 942 
8, 523 

444 
1, 620 


44, 811 
28, 843 
8, 688 
2, 315 


34,344 
16, 559 


4,496 


13 , 053 
2, 215 
3, 905 
3, 635 


1, 109, 846 
920, 620 
83. 0 


1951 
gi = ora none 5 a 


$’000 


153, 441 
42, 864 
28, 256 
25, 240 
12, 995 
11, 779 

3,016 


125, 347 
30, 374 
6, 827 
6, 049 
2, 930 


9, 328 


578, 611 
262, 587 
142, 105 
98, 714 
35, 671 
10, 736 
6, 280 
3, 902 


85, 459 


31, 302 
9,474 
6, 927 

12, 041 
9, 265 
3,551 


140, 512 
53, 414 
22, 625 
16N 197 
14, 069 
10, 986 

7, 592 
6, 407 
1, 367 
1, 877 


45,115 
25, 215 
8, 380 
2, 965 


32, 909 
14, 242 


3, 987 


17, 106 
3,599 
6,197 
4, 303 


1, 187, 829 
1, 006, 309 
84.7 


1952 


$’000 


119, 507 
31, 634 
23, 757 
18, 527 
13, 077 

3, 764 
3, 257 


74, 351 
23, 409 
10, 700 
9,581 
4,511 


10, 944 


524, 383 
254, 870 
122, 611 
85, 590 
26, 421 
10, 272 
7, 983 
3,584 


96, 379 


52, 577 
8, 675 
1, 476 
8, 889 
2,120 
4, 700 


167, 435 
52, 053 
27, 266 
15, 022 
19, 877 
Dieu 

OmLon 
6, 185 
4, 160 
5, 782 


48, 918 
27, 057 
7, 270 
2,950 


37, 293 
18, 889 


3, 837 


34, 096 
20, 870 
4, 785 
5, 183 


1, 113, 307 
986, 140 
88. 6 


$’000 


181, 800 
40, 899 
37, 218 
25, 716 
15, 070 
23, 541 

7,010 


73, 615 
28, 969 
8, 276 
7, 389 
5, 471 


6, 498 


556, 633 
279, 503 
102, 471 
105, 393 
28, 630 
9, 246 
8, 586 
3,312 


716, 322 


25, 070 
9, 816 
8, 529 
3, 631 
9, 276 
2,515 


182, 215 
47, 797 
24, 582 
35, 161 
22, 156 
18, 019 

6, 058 
6, 827 
7, 241 
2, 852 


47, 122 
26, 518 
6, 747 
4,192 


37, 814 
18, 580 


3, 906 


31, 029 
13, 073 
6, 987 
3,991 


L, 193, 648 
1, 050, 224 
88. 0 


1953 
an, —sane 


Percentage 
Change 
Jan. — June’52 


to 
an. — June Jan. —June’53 


$’000 


105, 863 
13, 780 
17, 522 
21, 073 
11, 137 

9, 967 
3, 847 


84,399 
22, 240 
9, 535 


10, 129 


8,191 
7, 541 


530, 801 
274, 901 
99, 376 
102, 823 
16, 294 
10, 078 
10, 069 
3, 649 


105, 284 


41, 895 
14, 216 
9,491 
6, 671 
3, 835 
3, 166 


221, 346 
54, 802 
27, 879 
43, 469 
42, 823 
12,437 

7, 765 
5, 894 
2,963 
11, 259 


53, 077 
27, 578 
13, 390 
2, 323 


45, 007 
21, 770 


4,670 


35, 100 
15, 523 
4, 963 
4,159 


1, 188, 420 
1, 027, 552 
86.5 


%o 


+ 


+ + 


11.4 
56. 4 
26. 2 
13.7 
14.8 
164.8 
18.1 


13.5 
5.0 
10.9 
5.7 
81.6 


31.1 


1.2 
Lee) 
19.0 
20.1 
38.3 
19 
26.1 
1.8 


9. 2 


20.3 
63.9 
27.0 
25.0 
80.9 
32.6 


32.2 
5.3 
2.2 

189.4 
115.4 

30.0 

15.6 
4.7 

28.8 

94.7 


8.5 
1.9 


oe 


84.2 
21.3 


20.7 
15.3 


21.7 


2.9 
25.6 
3.7 
19. 8 


6.7 


United States 
Share of 
Item Total 
Jan. — June’53 


Jo 


21.7 

5.1 
96.0 
79.9 
94.0 
20. 1 
73.0 


68. 7 
99.3 
75. 2 
9952 
90.1 


66. 8 


85. 9 
92.9 
83. 4 
73.7 
92.4 
97.1 
98.1 
93.3 


54.6 


85. 7 
82.5 
48.7 
53.8 
42.4 
50.6 


60. 6 
67.1 
78.4 
66. 1 
50.3 
58.7 
99.4 
41.4 
13.7 
41.0 


15.2 
66. 1 
95.5 
82.8 


64.7 
92.7 


69.7 


64, 8 
91.1 
56. 2 
100. 0 


59. 6 
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TABLE VII. Imports from the United States 


1951 1952 1953 | Ppentase | united states 
Share of. 


Commodit 
Rank in Group and Commodity Jan. 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 %o To 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .......... 112, 016 96, 345 109, 429 111, 218 106, 954 Jelixs 463 
19 Vegetables, fresh 15, 529 7,147 24,573 9,481 17, 741 - 27.8 86.0 
26 Citrus fruits, fresh 14,028 11, 276 13, 350 11, 893 13, 148 silt 185 98.7 
37 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).... 10, 960 5,031 8, 798 6, 248 1, 422 .wi5es 60.0 
40 SOVAMDEANS cacccsstetseret sgt se sosen- te erste dnosncses 8, 861 7,576 4, 085 9,944 2,574 - 37.0 100.04 
Animals and Anima] Products 46, 395 27, 151 26, 989 22, 107 29, 907 + 10.8 65. 7 
38 DEES KITS PUNGRES SC OU ccccssgersescerses reser. aes 10,959 2, 881 8,307 6, 218 9,857 ae Ss 7 84.0 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ................ 139, 624 81, 342 96,972) 100,397/ 114,205 + 17.8 53.0 
11 OGL OUT W cans cot see sans 2c a vedas dhepaa teen 59,819 33, 261 31,971 24, 499 29, 439 ZO WGLE 88.8 
16 Cotton fabrics 29,132 14, 287 22, 365 22,933 27, 162 + 21.4 80.8 
35 DYNENELICHIDEETADNICS) rcs eeneess nes enesacene 4,905 3,552 6, 954 9,482 9, 726 + 39.9 89.4 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................. 63, 930 61, 700 58, 208 6,309 72, 232 + 1 92.3 
24 Paperboard, paper and products .............. 16,111 16, 647 13, 400 14, 661 17,592 o3t. 3 94.8 
25 Newspapers, magazines and advertising 
HEN crc gece cea 07 SON OSCR SSPE Eo 12,064 12,562 13, 347 14, 396 16, 166 Tuy el 97.1 
31 Logs, timber and lumber .............:..::000000 12,141 9,793 10,029 9,932 11,811 nies 96. 1 
36 OOK SRD EINUG Aer eameet-eeees tata geavernemanse sarees 6, 265 7, 648 6,907 8, 221 8,144 He SURO 81.8 
Iron and its Products ............:.:ceee 594, 939 551, 905 644, 868 585, 933 7129, 255 + 13.1 87. 8 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................ 149,164} 147,814] 158,588) 155,497] 178,317 + 12.4 86. 6 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) .......... 108, 203 81,138 99, 450 87, 106 126, 002 + 26.7 98.0 
4 Engines, internal combustion, and parts.. 28,991 43,084 67, 218 49,044 47,547 - 29.3 82.6 
5 SUT A VON S eC DAL Do iceeces een teearetrenreenessesssecests 63, 674 55, 509 70, 235 43, 207 78,011 + Iie1 96. 2 
6 ROMANS AT POA UCES a2, se-erseceeceesavessseceesers 57,472 62, 837 62,817 42, 843 50, 319 - 19.9 82.2 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except ; 
tractors) and parts .............. 34,457 33,951 41,004 35, 707 47,123 + 14.9 98.1 
17 Pipes, tubes and fittings 16, 882 14, 588 17,470 27,197 29, 603 + 69.5 83.2 
22 Automobiles, passenger .............:::ccees 24, 489 5, 588 16, 681 13,054 Sono + 114.2 64.3 
27 VOT). on cece Pecan: A a 4, 643 16, 686 5,473 18, 724 6,909 ie GB39: 90. 4 
30 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts 10, 339 7,952 6, 657 14, 797 13, 771 + 106.9 98.2 
AME L OOLS ere Gerrans Sete tc ceiheni ds eee ts ceteescueaents 7,964 6,936 8, 368 8, 946 15,371 eee SSecy 83.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............-.. 105,028 87, 799 88, 070 109, 969 127, 130 + 44.4 74.0 
3 Electrical apparatus, NOs. --cce-cccceceeeees-s 53, 599 49,962 53,976 64, 847 84,570 + 56.7 86.5 
Nor-Metallic Minerals and Products ............ 204, 858 230, 998 188, 300 231, 153 189, 639 0.7 63. 9 
7 GoaEPItUMINOUS peste ee cnc pate oe 53,024 62, 250 46,437 53,028 43,555 =eOste 99.8 
12 Petroleum, crude and partly refined ........ 35, 785 Zool 30, 137 24, 269 26, 601 = iste 4 25.0 
13 UC OLS iter enema ees cok See rennet 16,591 23, 163 17, 730 32, 755 20,071 + eiss2 82.9 
15 Coal anthracite: nae irttsc.viscchecveet aetecaesst 20,088 Br heat aye) 19, 834 25, 214 14, 351 Seo (a0 91.4 
21 GASOVIME Sei ras eae oe code onka ss saan tana evans 11, 006 19, 313 11, 189 21, 612 16, 639 + 48.7 95.4 
39 Byiekmand it ilet serene cccenssveasaeecerasee cen 7,148 7,125 6, 964 7, 164 7, 788 Bee alee: 92.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ................-..- 88, 665 716, 396 81,578 &, 671 97, 819 + 19.9 87. 8 
14 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 17, 983 19, 782 21,972 23, 769 24,153 + 9.9) 91.7 
28 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............ 12,487 8, 861 9,572 12, 840 14,877 + 55.4 93.2 
32 Dru seandwme dicIneSiascsce-ccrceeecree sures 12,045 8,127 11,1597 7,339 12,027 £ aoe 87.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...................++ 115, 563 128, 185 168,3&% 207, 807 205,273 + 25.6 86. 8 
8 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ........ 13, 163 24, 971 48,587 42,.132 54,717 + 12.6 92. 2 
10 BOULIStapUnCNASeCS ie rece: 2. -c. creme sess 16, 081 30, 701 PRS ALE} 43,020 28,155 + 21.0 99.3 
18 Refrigerators and freezers ............0ccece 21,915 ol 18,074 25,404 35, 903 + 98.6 98.6 
20 ancelssoiasma level Ue ms sstsssscct-esaveenesn=-eeees 115 232 10, 068 14,549 18, 394 12, 208 = 1651 98.2 
23 Non-commercial. itemsS®-............cecscssscseneoes 6,545 10, 104 12,245 16, 334 17, 100 + 39.6 66.7 
29 Goods free by order in council, n.o.p. .... 3,500 9,301 5,914 15, 843 5,982 aR ionk: 99.1 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. 9,440 8,478 8,908 8,416 9,882 + 10.9 91.8 
Total Imports From The United States ........ 1,471, 107| 1,341,820] 1,457, 798| 1,519, 164 | 1, 672,413 + 14.7 5.5 
Total Of Commodities Itemized 1, 024, 683 959, 880} 1,078, 646| 1,086,011 | 1,228, 065 
Percent Of Imports Itemized 69. 7 71.5 74.0 71.5 13.4 


1. A very small amount of soya beans was also imported from Hong Kong. 
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Commodity 
Rank in 
1952 


19 
39 


22 


on on 


11 
15 
20 
26 
35 
40 


16 
23 
36 


33 


37 
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TABLE VIII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


Group and Commodity 


Wheat 


Animals and Animal Products ...............-....+ 
Beef and Veal wiles scceccrssccesteccevetcrassenasess 
Fur skins, undressed 
Leather, unmanufactured 


Fibres, Textiles and Products 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Planksrand|POards: c.cctecececcsesuesseves: sacccace ner 
Wood pulp 
Newsprint paper 
Posts, poles and piling 
Pulpwood 
Pulpboard and paperboard 
Railway ties 
Hogs ands square timber oo.....2.s<cecsaccocseracsres 
Spoolwood 
Plywoods and veneers 


Iron and its Products 
Ferro-alloys 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 
Rolling mill products .... 
ROM; ORE asec assceaaes case gneve tan ssh otvdan es vaseaeawaeeeyaven 
Scrap iron and steel 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 


Non-F errous Metals and Products 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 


Platinum metals and scrap 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals .......... 
Electrical apparatus, M.O.P. coccccsccccecceees 
Cadmium 
NOMNFETFOUS OPES), 1120 <P an <ccsexenaneceecasccesecssess 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...........:..cseeeeee 
Abrasives, artificial, crude ..................000 
Carbon and graphite electrodes 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 


Miscellaneous Commodities 
Non-commercial items 


Total Domestic 
Kingdom 


Total Of Commodities Itemized 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized 


Exports To The United 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000%. 


$’000 


97, 841 
55, 676 
29,346 

9, 355 


633 


55,107 


37, 296 
11, 194 
2,922 
120 
662 
247 

74 

325 

84 

854 


74,519 
17,993 
9,161 
15, 390 
15, 556 
7,258 
5, 397 
2, 398 


253,523 
238, 994 
94.3 


1951 


July — Dec. 


$’000 
133, 744 
103, 503 
13, 659 
4,136 
8,053 
0 
613 


632 


86, 074 
41, 668 
26, 577 
4,566 
2, 446 
2, 568 
2, 160 


107, 116 
39, 233 
18, 670 
16, 934 
13,027 

8,061 
6, 849 
1, 651 
181 
1, 228 
6 


1, 886 
3, 797 
2,672 


480 | 


6, 184 
653 


1, 354 
708 


377, 938 
341, 731 
90.4 


1952 


1953 


$’000 
138, 887 
96, 128 
19, 711 
17,098 
1,481 
2,150 
1,581 


13, 005 
{Heda 
3, 227 

569 


606 


97, 796 
54, 470 
24,995 
6, 439 
2,801 
1, 763 
2,024 
516 

1, 322 
82 

1, 603 


14, 642 
7,035 
1,016 
3,011 

840 
301 
176 


121,550 
45, 716 
23, 267 
16, 618 
15, 324 

9, 390 
5, 264 
2,625 
364 
1, 346 
342 


1, 280 
3, 439 
2, 527 

854 


5, 636 
837 


1,575 
495 


400, 976 
386, 256 
96.3 


$’000 
117,571 
93, 447 
19,554 
1, 503 
1, 207 
0 
0 


22, 943 
20, 312 
822 
622 


407 


67, 249 
27, 488 
10, 613 
8,137 

10, 729 
3, 268 

602 

1, 978 

1,046 

2,087 

210 


23,309 
9, 119 
5, 455 

856 
2, 841 
2, 119 
1,018 


101,310 
44,812 
13, 241 
17, 127 
9,440 

8,001 
3,524 
1, 395 
2, 200 
101 
737 


6,490 
4,543 
1, 123 

532 


4,076 
762 


1,512 
890 


344, 869 
334,121 
96.9 


$’000 
135, 068 
99, 849 
19, 301 
5,538 
5, 751 
134 


334 


49, 708 
24, 679 
11, 666 
7, 603 
973 
1,051 
132 

1, 987 
666 


12, 395 
5, 498 


2, 883 
222 
1,518 
702 
7122 


94, 267 
31, 387 
7,099 
17, 931 
14, 675 
8,074 
6,971 
816 
5,914 
200 
504 


3,462 
2,416 
636 
100 


3,619 
998 


2, 288 
1,412 


314, 234 
296, 372 
94.3 


Percentage 
Change 
Jan.—June’52 
to 
Jan.—June’53 


- 92.6 
+ 80.7 
+ 133.2 
+ 310.2 


~ 22.4 
= oles 
=I 169% 
= eTiAD 
= eae 2 
- 14.0 
+ 32.4 


= S6Sso 
2 


= SO aL 
+ 47.4 


- 52.4 
=e 29 rt 
- 74.8 
- 88.3 


wa Lists: 
eden 


+ 45.3 
+ 185.3 


- 21.6 


United 
Kingdom 
Share of 

Item Total 


Jan.— June’53 


Yo 


27.6 
36.8 
36.9 
15.9 
11.6 

2.9 

0.0 


10.7 
57.4 
22.1 
Pat ea 


3.0 


8.0 
nu | 
9.8 
2.6 
30.7 
£.0 
3.4 
94.3 
20.0 
6.5 
0.9 


6.4 
44.3 
16.7 

1.8 
16.8 
25.5 

Salk 


25.8 
36.9 
20.0 
22.0 
22.3 
56.7 
32.9 
32.7 
21.5 
28.0 

6.8 


4.9 
5.8 
4.5 
13.8 


5.2 
14.9 


4.2 
16.0 


15.8 


“3° @eeanit 


Rank in Group and Commodity Change Kingdom 
1952 Jan.—June ’52 Share of 
Pansat | snp name | auy—Dee see an eb a 
$’000 $’600 $’000 $’000 $’000 Jo 
9,227 12, 089 9,275 14, 450 11,113 4.8 
13 VAISS 70 aera Pee ee 3,256 4,138 2,915 4,480 2,874 64.1 
16 Confectionery, including candy ................ 1, 226 1,870 1,622 2,969 2,008 62.3 
34 Cereal foods and bakery products ............ 851 1,510 716 1,474 1,078 + 50.6 46.9 
Animals and Animal Products ...................... 7,413 5,365 4,163 6, 012 6, 640 + 59.5 14.6 
53 Leather, unmanufactured 0.0.0.0... .cecccccccecesees 35379 1,993 1,603 1,934 2,336 + 45.7 48.6 
35 Leather footwear and parts ie32 1,000 167 1,325 1,485 + 93.6 39.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products...................... 81, 610 57,484 39, 775 46, 657 58, 849 + 48.0 27.3 
2 WO OMGES DIC So ccascscsescanvescccucce-eicctacscseleeacssasert 18,711 13, 988 13, 933 15,484 19,320 + 38.7 91.7 
8 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles........ 6,610 7,096 4,164 6,321 6,162 + 48.0 35.1 
10 WOOMMOR Sr ANGIVO DS ecste nececcts oc coeee ccc ocseuceee 25,091 11,590 4,407 5, 689 9,920 aml ASS 92.0 
15 GOW ONWiADELCS eisee cen ceerescncoitecsececdessacvoscsvevexes 3,954 3, 249 2, 250 2,953 3,417 ae eaplate 10.2 
20 Warpets and) MAts;, WOO] .....:c.seeccocsscesctaccccees 3,870 2,622 1,810 2,453 3,272 + 80.8 55.0 
22 Cotton yarns, threads and cords ......0....... 3,994 3,683 2,035 1,523 2,841 + 39.6 46.6 
24 WOOLVATN SHANG! WAIDS, eintssccossssicsssssccsvessese 2,606 1,875 1,108 2,018 2,632 el la i513) 715.8 
26 Lines, cordage and netting, n.o.p. .......... 2,097 1,832 1,853 1,123 1,251 aS 2510 60.7 
30} Synthetic fibres, tops and yams ...... 1,854 1,508 352 1,944 1,654 + 369.9 PALA 
33 Wi OMSRIE Witcarereantecevcarterec-ceccsscatette fear art sncesccaons 3,922 2,318 1, 219 1,051 1,064 Semen 6.9 
39 Cloth, coated and impregnated .............00... 1,302 1, 288 913 957 1, 236 ar Btsigg! iWeitl 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................. 1,970 2,375 2,118 2,220 2,311 + 9.1 3.0 
Iron and its Products................c:cccccessceseeeeees 70,457 56, 096 55,670 66, 969 78, 861 + 41.7 9.5 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................ 10,125 11, 248 15, 720 17,813 19,530 + 24.2 9.5 
3 AUtoOMODIIES: PASSENBED ....0.cceecticeeseseeve 23,389 Ses 6,822 12,815 19,070 + 179.5 34.3 
6 POM ANE MUS MKOGUCES .....cccceesseeas cceenseesence 9,293 10, 634 6,969 6,710 6,425  fltts 10.5 
9 Pines, tubes andehittin gs: <.<scacserescissecssesse S3ol 6,342 4,745 5,690 4,412 = em eO 12.4 
11 Engines, internal combustion, and parts.. 3,682 4,394 4,443 5,374 9,700 ar Ee s ii} 16.9 
14 Mina CLOLSPANG DATES ee. 2a. c.sesas, cceseeeeduecttoscsckenns 4,113 2,116 2, 884 2,736 3,083 am yin) 3.8 
17 Wastin essand fOrgiMESi....c..scevceseseorsncaceceuced 1316 3,899 1,622 2,962 1,276 SONGS Piles 
21 Automobile parts (except engines) .......... 33.229 2,535 1,742 1,952 2,420 2o tie) 1.9 
25 1,304 1,361 1,406 1,578 1, 801 ao Sout 9.8 
29 1,482 1,451 1,334 SAA 1,602 + 20.1 28.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................ 19, 987 22,634 19, 924 23,279 24,612 eo 14.3 
4 Electrical apparatus, N.O.). ........cscccscccesees 5,937 8,732 6,698 lists) 11,530 ae WAP 11.8 
5 UT eUUID ALM MLC Lal S Wee seeeteereevececssccssatendteneexacxos00 9,578 7,409 9,381 7,690 8,300 Seeds 97.5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............ 15,326 17,538 12,18 15,134 13, 031 ee is) 4.4 
7 Pottery and chinaware 6, 836 6,794 5, 782 5,270 5, 861 + 1.4 79.7 
18 Coal, anthracite ............ 1,056 2, 342 1,496 2,887 1,350 - 9.8 8.6 
27 Glass, plate and sheet 2,748 2,472 1,394 1,452 1,893 an Bbings 256 1 
38 Eime, PIASteramrCeMENl: .....cceecesscsnssensceeee 730 1,598 370 ME Ee 3) 373 + 0.8 iGo 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................... 1,D02 8,616 5,547 6,678 8,463 + 52.6 760) 
ial Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 1,851 2,181 996 1,458 Wey) by 1525.1. 5.8 
36 IPAS TNOTIGS ose ceseneaeas sea foes as vaee toca east cateacsscrusey 1,134 1,472 845 1,083 1,729 + 104.6 18.7 
40 DTU es pANdeMediCINeS, scss.-.,otesterrtecceeorasonee-k 794 889 863 918 944 + 9.4 6.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities 10, 043 14, 182 12, 765 17, 038 15, 710 + 23.1 6.6 
12 Non-CommerCia] iteMs ..........cseceestseeseeeeeees 1,764 3,773 3,658 4,256 3,111 - 15.0 12.1 
19 Aircraft and parts (except engines).......... 1,325 1,686 2,055 25256 4,571 + 122.4 Tes 
28 Toys and sporting goods ip 1,372 963 1,692 1,191 + 23.7 17.9 
30 CONCAIN CES ols On of caeteteccercececeveco-crevateaeseuveon 1,154 1,420 1,168 1,413 1,544 + 93222 31.4 
37 Goods free by order in council, n.o.p. .... 64 206 61 1, 866 56 = teire) 0.9 
Total Imports From The United Kingdon .... 224, 606 196,379 161,420 198, 337 219,590 + 36.0 9.9 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .................... 181, 237 151, 000 125, 082 157, 728 175, 837 
Percent Of Imports Itemized..................-:0+ 80.7 76.9 17,5 79.5 80.1 
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TABLE IX. Imports from the United Kingdom 
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Miscellaneous Commodities 
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TABLE X. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonweath and Ireland) 


Group and Commodity 


ERY. C achave cccsvsevaneceenasses scan eaevenstaaneers page carucacsseceh 


Animals and Animal Products ..............c00000 


PUSH} CANN ed Mia osscsectacessstsovensceccsaccoctccaseseres 
Fsh, Cured. c-2:sceccauvsscstsansacssvcatssassssaceseseetes 
Fish, seal and whale Of18...........ssscsssscecoeee 


Fibres, Textiles and Products................00000 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..............0.+ 


Woodipul pine ised seetesescaectieeasteciesceuctecs 
EU D WOO Gi aicccacvscrese cesvesseseesaecteacsereseescaresecet 
Newsprint Nap eM eacstier-ccccscsceecteeceteeeetestcees 
POStS, POLES TANGINIING:...:ccss.cccsecectetereeneee 
Blank sean diDOards'...cc.sscccccstssessecrereresceerees 


fron and its Products .............cscccssscssssssscoscseees 


Automobiles, DaSSenge ..........cccccccessceeseee 
Rolling mill productsyecscc.s.cesstitecerece crete 
AULOMODINE Ss NeLeNbmmencritacseccseceteescrttes 
BRON ODOC? cc ccacserstecerese tesssccheccastatoreoreerecceccosone 


Farm implements and machinery (except 
tractors) -anduparts es. nose aceressctat 


PETACLOTS ANG PALtSe ccc: ccescscesetetecesecevssacanet 


Copper, primary and semi-fabricated........ 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ., 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated............ 


Electrical apparatus, n.O.D. ....ccccccccecceeeee 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 
Noneferrous ores, n.o.p. 


wecevecesccs 


ee eeccceesonewccvccseescuses 


Oe ceccesesoeccce 


eeeeerorcoes 


Oe oceeseeceovesvceuoceseasores ces 


Non-commercial items 


Ovoereveesecvceevercvsccsccssocs 


Total Domestic Exports To Europe ............. 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .................... 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ....... 


1. Less than $500.00. 


Jan.— June 


$’000 


46,187 
22, 193 
7, 420 
1, 349 
3, 337 
1,585 
6, 718 
381 
1,522 


7,158 
1,921 
2,560 
858 
216 
if 


1,195 


106,572 
91,350 
8.7 


basal daces” deed eee sen.—June 


$’000 


131, 788 
88, 489 
17,923 

5, 959 
4,442 
6,701 
3, 724 

700 
1,798 


6,539 
998 
3, 009 
Tis 
149 


239, 408 
217,114 
90.7 


$’000 


222,381 
138, 727 
58, 086 
9,919 
5,178 
5,138 
1,909 
915 

855 


6, 366 
2,201 
1, 889 
60 
449 
397 


2,073 2,487 
1,632 EO bl 


181,471 “169, 134 
166, 253 150, 880 
91.6 : 89.2 


Jan.—June Jan 


Percentage 


Europe’s 
Share of 

Item Total 

153 Jan. — June’53 


% 


19,3 
23.9 
ae 
81.2 
27.0 
1.8 
1.5 
3.2 
+416..7 1.5 


June 


34.2 5.2 
29.0 15.0 
14.1 12.5 
98.4 2.1 
+ 238.9 32.0 
26.9 81.5 


57.3 7.5 


14.1 0.7 
76.8 2.5 
71.9 1.7 


1.7 
10.7 
7.5 
Tay 
1.4 
2.6 
7.2 
14,9 
28.7 
16.5 


8,8 
13.3 
27.7 
21.5 


18.6 
50.4 
25.7 


4.6 
12.6 


8.5 


a 
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TABLE XI. Imports from Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


1951 1952 1953 | Papentage | urope’s 
Group and Commodity Jan,—June '52 Pied of 
tem Total 
July — Dec. | Jan. —June Jan, — June Pee 153| Jan.—June '53 
000 5’000 $7000 $7000 $°000 % % 
6, 980 7, 734 6, 975 10, 324 8, 833 + 26.6 3.8 
893 1,034 1,105 1, 188 1,994 + 80.5 19.3 
1,309 883 153 1,467 15206 + 66.8 19.5 
442 1,138 565 1, 298 701 + 24.1 35.0 
24 WIIG Smmmtencecescesssevecssita.vesctese<coseseottererssuraveoesus 596 925 719 1,092 778 + 8.2 59.1 
233} Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned.. 234 712 311 7189 233 se 25 6.3 
34 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .... 245 237 440 644 401 = 8.9 3:2 
35 SUEY Mabcsersiscsren senedree scence sues cab eacivesvanscoascskes 375 590 412 651 463 + 12.4 68,9 
Animals and Animal Products ..................... 3, 602 10, 588 3,476 5,838 4,145 + 19.2 9.1 
6 GC ES OG catecn soseccsecsPenv tts cvensisiessunao REN cocvssearses 1,059 1,465 1,518 1,403 1,119 = ea 89.2 
8 PUPS RINS  UNGTCSS CG, sssvcacocesssosetectsseseopencee 330 652 630 2,057 568 y 9.8 4.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .................... 21,689 12,670 8, 737 12,187 13, 743 + 57.3 6.4 
10 GOGLOMEEADPICS “ies cAidedensteseserecesesssterecaitessecccce 3, 811 915 859 1,603 2,134 + 148.4 6.4 
11 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns .............. 4,473 1,730 153 1,648 1, 432 + 90.2 18.2 
15 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics .....0.0........0... 900 1,507 958 Lee 722 = 24.6 Gla 
17 Carpets ANG sMIAUS WOOL) sarccctvessccrseteseosscons 113 806 T71 1,314 1,879 + 143.7 31.6 
19 TRAC ETANGUEMDIOIMELY: Cuasecenscssccovecccccsoacosrons 1, 265 bats) 1,007 1,065 1,568 + 55.7 afi 1 
20 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles........ 906 1, 180 132 Nereis 1,036 + 41.5 aR) 
ai WOOISIADIICS Vccste.sc: st areacsu-ckcescvcosstatestrecesease 3,151 1,664 978 905 ie ley, ape Uleetss 5.9 
36 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile ...... 431 453 442 545 587 + 32.8 23.4 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 2,570 2, 89 1, 861 3, 662 2, 853 + 53.3 3.6 
28 ISOOKSMMDIENCCO cee. ctttsars.sssocecesagastutsevsascccescoss 564 835 681 816 823 + 20.9 Bao 
29 Corkwood and products) (3..c.cesescssscerese sveseoss 1,029 1, 296 672 820 657 = PAP? 39.9 
Hron and its Products ............:::ccccseseseeeeeees 20, 316 *#, 153 27, 768 18, 606 20, 226 aie ee 2.4 
il ROM INe MIL PrOGUCtS) ie.c.-csscsscttteeneceeecscsses 10, 852 20,865 15, 601 D,oe2 4,330 = OQe2 (leah 
2 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................ 4,079 5,996 5,952 7,138 7,846 te olsS 3.8 
18 PRO OUST cscstcncotsssensutndnesosivanecsstacseeteestanectowssese% 570 796 899 1,174 L127 + 25.4 Gol 
23 Ball and roller bearings 984 949 eit i 584 552 - 56.8 (teal 
30 Pipes, tubes and fittings 610 1,390 571 823 1,102 9/3510) 3.1 
31 HUCILOARMLOVS catetertor etter tacsesc scachecstrr cece siessseos 159 657 739 418 33 Soe Has 3.6 
40 CULL OD Yer ee rcctrcere rests cece cesecetecsscecticossssceuies 439 562 415 480 452 aw e352) 22.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............. 6,079 6, 791 6, 006 8,550 9, 355 + 55.8 5.4 
4 Clocks,watches and parts ..........seeeeeeeee 2,000 3, 310 2, 241 3,899 3, 343 + 49,2 59. 1 
5 Min DlOCKS pigSpand) DALS, -<sscaressceceesenre-ses 1,491 1, 394 i, Pate 2,043 2,640 + 110.4 49.5 
9 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ...... 551 969 1, 280 1, 226 1, 539 te 20a 1.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .........- 5, 848 6,544 3, 799 6, 788 5,804 + 52.8 2.0 
Uf DTAMOMCS e UNS Clie trcessecacccssesscaseecieccnccscsoees 2,302 1, 310 1, 346 1,550 2,312 a fal t33 56.6 
12 Glass, plate and sheet ..........ceeeeesseseeeeee 1,658 2,079 1,032 1,322 1,883 te Oma 24.9 
16 Lime, plaster and cement ............:.ceeeeee 347 883 163 1,959 78 5 BRL al 3.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...............-+. 4, 001 3, 910 2,446 4, 092 3, 976 + 62.6 3.6 
25 Mergilizers;, (CHEMICAL ccccsazcesu2soczcecvdossesesoss 423 zs 
26 Dyeing and tanning materials ................. 1,443 it 
39 TUS SANG Mm CCIGINES a ..cs-csscsete-t-tenesseosese-0ee 315 a 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............:::: 8, 239 
3 Non-commercial iteMS .......ccceeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeee 3,494 
27 Jewellery and precious stones, N.0.p. .... 549 
32 ONL AIMNETS!, MIS OLD nese rnceresoceconcsancscesevceesesuaase 522 
37 Toys and sporting go0dS ..........:ecceereeeees 258 
38 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. 407 
Total Imports From Europe .......-.-0-.--:s:ssee+ 79, 786 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ................-.-- 57, 606 
Percent Of Imports Itemized .........---:-+:+----++- 12.2 
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TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


"ase Pagan 
Group and Commodity Jan.— June ’52 Item Total 
1952 Jan, —June} July —Dec.! Jan. — June July —Dec.| Jan. —June]san,— ee 153 Jan, —June "53 
Mae enn toe $7000 |  $°000 $7000 $7000 $'000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .......... 42, 385 33, 874 54,039 63,500 13.0 

1 WHC Gh soca cosh = eran oon eee Se estes 26, 827 16,647 36, 183 49,418 18. 2 

2 Whre ets 0) ovary ooo aetna wccaccaone eo testorecstee 9,917 9,855 10,616 9, 389 9,467 18. 1 

14 Tobacco, unmanufactured .....................0. 1, 782 758 2, 181 1, 308 1;:739 23. 8 

28 Linseed and flaxseed oil ..................see0e- 243 15337 931 683 41 3.4 

37 Whisky «cc. 5 ects Se oes 443 397 472 463 404 Los 

39 FOGG OTS NOs sins cesses eee 351 Suid 483 437 320 2.7 

Animals and Animal Products ...................... 6,341 7,474 6,399 6, 206 5, 857 4.8 

12 Fish; cured (<-.coe.. Senco eerie 1,917 1, 713 2, 219 2,049 2, 408 21.6 

22 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated... L221 1, 787 983 1, 464 928 22.6 

25 Pushy Canned <.cksee occu oe eee 978 1, 318 1, 196 625 616 6.0 

40 Pork and beet; pickled <5. .e eee 432 402 482 375 314 87.0 

Fibres, Textiles and Products .................... 3,107 6,474 3,344 1, 824 1, 755 - 47.5 15.5 

18 Cotton Tabrics), 2 .ccscs-ectccecccscoms teehee eee 2,074 4, 320 2, 305 785 569 = Tare 71.9 

Wood, Wood Products and Paper .................. 18, 861 35, 580 31,211 21, 913 16, 897 - 45.9 Rout 

3 WO WSDFING DARDEN. cess.cecpeessre cee 2,508 10,392 9, 165 10, 317 3) laa = (31510 1.9 

4 Planks and) boards) 24-2 ee eee 9, 130 17, 807 10, 805 8,379 9,087 =k 559 6.5 

LT WOOd pul Dro erccccaecestccgvecceestustemnenae sere 521 1, 026 2,501 696 562 Mi a 6.5 

19 Bond and writing paper, uncut ..000.00.... 736 1,358 2, 249 538 198 = 91.:2 53.4 

30 Pulpboard and paperboard ...........-.-cse0000 1,028 1, 413 1,311 172 20 - 98.5 0.5 

31 Wrapping ‘paneer. ..2 ee oc... Be 375 812 1, 256 217 256 - 719.6 34.1 

36 BOOKS D OD OF ao cnres ee cased sasscccne eee cacsucvert 445 727 836 213 68 > Chee 2.9 

Iron and its Products ...............:c:cccsccesseseeeeee 25,18 40, 160 36, 709 24,595 21, 844 - 40.5 11.3 

5 Automobiles, passenger .......-.......e.eeceeeeeeee 8, 986 13, 639 8, 644 9, 194 5, 602 > is onie 27.8 

6 Automobile parts (except engines).......... 5, 368 6, 280 (PCE? 5, 106 6, 470 Seeies 82.9 

ul Automobiles, freight 00.00... ceeeeeee 3,486 TOES UR GHG) 3, 366 4, 136 Seyi! 31.4 

9 Machinery (non-farm) and parts. ................ 1,998 3, 248 SRY EB! 2, 388 2,030 - 45.9 10.4 

15 ROL INg; mit}! PrOdNClS «25 ote eee 530 1, 326 2, 126 Leok2 628 =) 11045 5.2 
16 Farm implements and machinery (except 

tractors) and Parts: <-:.-..1cecn ee £51552 L762 Dy aah 1,091 1, 187 - 47.3 2.4 

32 Engines, internal combustion, and parts 431 458 870 577 550 - 36.8 18.9 

33 Locomotives and parts ..00.......eeeseeeeeeee ee 853 2, 884 1, 293 65 59 - 95.4 1.6 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............. 7,8& 10,476 13, 405 11,399 6,017 - 53.1 1.6 

8 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 1, 864 1, 208 3, 408 3,499 275 = 9159 0.4 

10 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .. 3, 130 3,908 2,622 Seo 2, 726 + 4:10 3.2 

13 Electrical apparatus, n.0.p. ....eeeeeceoeeee-- 1,351 Laws LOT 2, 287 1, 763 + pLGre 6.4 

20 Copper wire and copper manufactures .... 117 419 35 1,421 {PAL - 36.5 17.4 

24 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 323 993 Fen Ke Pe 32 0 - 100.0 0.0 

29 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ........ 1BBl 802 1,319 167 25 =e Src) 0.6 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .......... 1, 781 2, 8il 2,488 2, 667 2,265 - 9.0 3.2 

21 Asbestos, unmanufactured ...000...... eee... 7189 1, 274 1, 165 1, 365 1,414 ae 4 bese 3.4 

Chemicals and Allied Products. .................. 3, 699 5, 901 4, 047 2, 877 2, 871 - 29.1 4.1 

26 Synthetic plastics, primary forms............ 945 1, 499 1, 264 508 773 - 38.8 17.5 

27 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 736 1, 102 1,033 583 430 - 58.4 6.4 

35 Drugs and medicines ...........c.2cc.cc.scecessesess 313 15318 535 636 1,050 +9°96:3 37. 2 

Miscellaneous Commodities ................0....-- 4,052 5, 824 6,268 6, 652 4,444 - 29.1 8.2 

11 Cartridges, gun and rifle 20.0... 631 1, 230 2, 987 2,473 1,431 = GT! 17.2 

23 PACK AG Ca 4. creer tthe eee ee 794 1, 445 1, 264 962 888 mae AS SY | 69. 4 

34 Pens, pencils and parts .......-..:cc..-.c0c..0...-- 974 981 ALS 468 636 = 11.0 60. 1 

38 Hilms- motion picturer.... oes. 308 435 350 570 560 + 60.0 66.3 
Total Domestic Exports To The Common 

WER IE oer ccserctt see eee en 113, 292 148, 575 157, 909 126, 837 125, 450 - 20.6 6.3 

Bo naveev iene teeeee 127, 932 141, 764 115,491 
bevess 86.1 89. 8 92.1 


nea 
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TABLE XIII. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Rank in Group and Commodity 

| 1952 Jan. —June |July —Dec. |Jan.—June |July —Dec. |Jan. —June 

| $’000 $’000 $7000 | $000 i $’000 
| Agricultural and Vegetable Products .......... 97, 456 86, 400 52, 822 58,629 | 46,422 
it SINS OF MUIRE LIN CC eecevoas sors 2n-enactsesteeesetessesesns 30, 618 42, 421 15, 921 26, 874 12, 667 
| 2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.......... 36, 193 18, 134 13, 400 8, 204 9, 217 
| 3 FU A MOA CK rernenettrreti-necsizensoeen dtes¥es chtestos voc 11, 878 8, 382 9, 170 8, 489 9, 670 
| 9 HIMUELU Sp CALL © Ccrence ses eotcccenacuaseoscsst feesestccssonccs 342 3, 454 152 4, 225 22 
| 10 Cocoa beans, not roasted......ccseeseseees 1, 410 2, 937 2, 938 1, 893 2, 850 
| 11 SETS ONPCT CON Perenccucaactasteanetesnene sac xpteaeaeecsaa2 2, 956 2, 154 2,995 1, 363 904 
| 12 2, 275 786 2, 384 1, 399 2, 598 
17 1, 186 1, 381 1, 028 1, 153 1, 396 
18 1,036 1, 827 676 Ne alg es 917 
19 163 740 946 742 675 
24 Fruits, canned and preserved ...........:.000 1, 151 1, 865 450 520 561 
26 Vegetable oils (except essential oils).... 5, 292 642 281 631 2, 886 
27 WEIN S Se oats c asa ssnescsotnevenctestasssaccasGesesenedeacencosse 297 444 345 444 332 
29 TERE ELINA eecaee ce entnat santee aa ark acc anqatsaeceytracsckes sas 241 206 196 237 173 
33 Wiegeteablies iiresh didi. .s.sasocccadscedbasnecacensaee 161 67 308 47 206 
34 Natural gums, resins and balsanm ............. 607 110 181 148 114 
Animals and Animal Products ...................... 5, 765 10, 378 1,471 3, 220 2, 858 
14 DS SALCHCASIN SS iererecssecnssaceravdonseuceodeconssacyss 710 3, 858 1, 768 1,714 1, 139 
16 BULGER ca sede co. Macccuscesceuters 2, 338 835 2, 484 0 0 
21 Cheese 249 1, 423 1,653 0 0 
25 Meatsrue ann dl iervsayceren cc. cscsscaanccenpcnvaseaccenesiss 505 1, 567 514 414 161 
32 Mutton and lamb, fresh 298 262 297 69 484 
38 Ul SKINS, UMOPESSEC. caccccececesacsacsacs cecassenece 125 486 119 157 188 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .................... 30, 323 35, 990 15, 807 13, 888 16, 297 
4 W GOVE a Wi oo. cocness secenaceseSitaws <ceebrercessttoecacenss 17, 080 23, 956 1, 647 By ci7 (51 8,925 
5 Elaxsinemp and Jute La DGiCS.ccssccesssccs.cexesc 6, 370 7, 435 4,845 5, 861 4, 156 
15 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .. 844 Ly DT ot 1, 868 789 685 
23 CametsranGiMatsS « WOO]: cccccscscsscacsonencaceseees 468 750 638 362 460 
31 CGOLCON LA DIC Sie tec ceemacecscecrereese te ssexenesnassouassas 2, 805 ‘556 145 258 783 
35 Cotton PAW. <.ccscacccscsscecess 28 0 43 263 167 
36 Wool noils and tops 937 S16 14 216 347 
40 Cotton manufactures, N.0.). ...ececeeseeeeeees 19 99 89 167 161 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.................. 220 241 93 126 190 
Tron and its Products .............c:ccceseeeesseeeees 124 102 225 149 100 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products................ nike 18, 578 10, 535 10, 870 6, 603 
6 BAU XPUCLORG cnc oseses eee act saceassesacscecder soreenasseaes 2) Foe 8, 292 3, 497 7,118 eal 
7 INEDIOCKS - DIES ANd DANS, <c.d.tcks.cessesoahsan 3, 340 Sylow 3, 853 1,970 PAB: 
13 Manganese oxide 869 3, 501 2, 406 1,093 342 
2) GUT OTN ORC lace cceteccere cect sseavesescecopaatecaccccseuans 388 976 665 432 431 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............ 4, 731 6, 968 4, O11 5, 018 3, 064 
8 Petroleum, crude and partly refined........ 3, O11 5, 201 2, 388 3, 367 1,673 
2 PAT SIV CS i canes adeneacatciisenssabaceessnsessacace cevesenares 488 664 897 7182 7198 
39 Mica and manufactures, M.0.). ......::sceeee+ 192 204 197 68 121 
Chemicals and Allied Products........::::0+- 365 378 381 390 462 
30 PISS EAN MOGI CURES cc crece saderes case scdcsnncscs sess 93 78 205 218 109 
Miscellaneous Commodities.................0000+ 494 665 27 804 701 
28 INOH=COMMEFCIAL LCM Sapcarcusuncesersrar -snse<cessee 240 297 339 392 348 
37 CONTAIN ELSgeN20.Diteierasrccs-ccresesatetercessons 115 130 132 144 152 
Total Imports From The Commonwealth...... 147, 188 159, 701 92, 073 93, 094 76, 696 
Total Of Commodities Itemized...................- 141, 367 153, 763 88, 732 88, 710 72,511 
Percent Of Imports Itemized ——-----seeeeeeee 96. 0 96. 3 96. 4 95. 3 4.5 


Percentage 
Change 
Jan, —June’52 
to 
Jan. —June’53 


Jo 
- 12.1 
- 20.4 
= 31.2 


935 


Commonwealth 
Share of 
Item Total 
Jan, —June’53 


% 


3. 8 
59. 4 
44.1 
24. 6 
28. 4 


1.0 
1.6 
12. 2 
30. 4 


0. 4 
0.8 


0.3 
1.4 
3. 1 


3.5 
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sp 4 Latin 
ee ig Group and Commodity J Fos es Antena 
1952 Jan. — June | July — Dec. | Jan.— June} July — Dec. | Jan. — June Sun Steen Jan.-June’ 53 
cama (a $7000 |  $'000 $7000 | $000 $’000 = % % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products............ 19,155 34, 690 33, 752 36,593 32,467 -) 3.8 6.6 
1 WHA Gras oes, cvancsccce Sees teat ca ete ee ee 2,305 14, 872 14, 316 23, 485 20, 598 +. 43.9: 7.6 
5 Whieatifl OUTS <5. dna oc ee. ccctaree eat cc 8,530 10, 290 95552 53756 6,454 - 32.4 12.4 
15 Rubber tires anditubesis....c. sts vartiess--sces 2,608 4,033 4,402 728 850 - 80.7 20.5 
20 1 Se en er en. ey eRe 1, 496 1,610 1,787 1,419 15655 - 71.4 49.8 
21 Potatoes, certified) seed.....2: se. 316 705 7173 2,014 600 =) 2204 15.8 
26 Rubber products (except tires and foot- 
Weal) oe eee 840 1, 304 910 450 453 - 50.2 45.5 
29 WEES Ky rte Se ee ern eens eee 1,217 452 383 784 596 505.6 2.3 
35 Linseed and flaxseed oOil................00.cceeee 327 233 245 469 200 - 18.4 16,5 
39 Oatmeal and rolled Oats..............:cccceseeceeees 139 189 358 312 175 ple! 67.6 
Animals and Animal Products.....................0 5,994 7,527 1,376 9,170 6,496 - 11.9 Sas 
12 BASD CUTE G .4.cc5 Mer evans cdc ee ms cte ceeee 3,039 3,334 3,345 3,029 2,684 - 19.8 24.1 
14 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated... 1, 389 2,604 2,230 4,030 2,354 t5.6 5T.4 
28 Eggs in the shell (chiefly food)................ 204 261 298 898 425 + 42.6 30.9 
30 Pishcanneds..1.teecc. cea ee 240 258 508 493 404 = 2040 3.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products................000 1,369 1,125 983 557 418 -~ 57.5 3.7 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert.................... 9, 765 15,369 16, 914 12,469 7,638 - 54,8 1,2 
4 Newsprint Dap OW) csss¢sss-sszsesn:stoeten asssa.crseoren 5,558 7, 958 RY fey) 8,780 5,813 - 40.3 2.0 
11 WOOO MEHL Dict. eecrresnrscnis;tocc: Seip eee nee oe 2,598 5,584 5, 107 1,598 487 - 90.5 0.4 
36 Bond and writing paper, uncut .................. 186 i VAs; 489 211 118 =, FOE) 31.8 
40 WIAD PINES DA DOT os atesea cc--< /cstsasscapeteeoraetevoeec aes 135 326 532 il ies 90 - 83.1 12.0 
Tron and its Products .............cccccccecscessseeseeees 16, 814 40,368 52, 852 36,539 29,060 - 45,0 15.1 
2 Automobiles, freight 73 11,641 PALA: 9,822 5, 163 aT Soa, 43.8 
3 Machinery (non-farm) and parts.................. 7,935 8,892 9, 290 9,708 5,645 - 39.2 29.0 
6 Automobiles, DaSSeNgel.............ccccccesceceeeeee 953 G20 11,874 3,009 5,902 =D Oat 29.3 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except 

TrACUOYS PARGRDALUS Hoe. 7 eee ee eee 3, 863 6, 908 Broo 4,544 Pe eas - 33.2 4.9 
17 Locomotives and parts......2.c.ccc..-csececseooseeess 14 21 8 4,024 3,451 +L 95.5 
19 TYACtOrs ANd DALUS a.en etek tek a eee 470 923 Ten 1,799 2yore + 63.0 45.1 
22 ROUMETIMU eDPOGUCES A tec eetecset ese ee ceee WS 1,395 1,464 1, 241 1, 148 = 2G 9.6 
33 Automobile parts (except engines)............ 80 570 690 241 49 92.9 0.6 
34 PAPESs LNDeSFANG TtbiNnes.. seer tee eee 465 446 401 420 279 - 30.4 42.9 
37 Rerro=allo yc mem eee ee et ee 418 291 317 366 205 = eH) 2 1.08 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................ 13, 037 17,280 22,639 15, 075 11, 068 - 51.1 3.0 
7 Hlectical appatatus.)n-0.py ste 4,543 4,845 8,012 6,074 4,119 - 48.6 15.0 
10 Copper wire and copper manufactures. ...... 853 2, 784 4,595 2,856 1,910 = 58.4 46.1 
13 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.... 4,199 4,037 Sei ato 1,708 ="o200 2.0 
18 Aluminum foil andaluminum manufactures 796 732 2,108 1,567 1,104 - 47.6 53.4 
23 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated........ 617 923 Heal 504 1,010 - 44,2 1.5 
27 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 123 192 927 426 214 - 76.9 5.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............ 3,318 3, 740 3,401 3,560 3, 820 + 12.3 5.4 
16 Asbestos, unmanufactured........0..00.000cc0 2,044 2,353 2, 200 2,605 3, 209 + 45.9 Ta 
hemicals and Allied Products .............. eek 4; 013 4,329 3,308 2,503 2,320 - 29.9 3.3 
24 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 1,001 846 1,138 563 455 - 60.0 6.8 
32 DIUSS ANG MeGICINES -2-<:5.0....eseetes oes eccveses 562 547 Stall 441 350 = 31S 12.4 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............0.c..c0.0.. 6,285 3, 845 7,101 7, 608 6, 244 =rlzet 11.5 
8 FSJoEL oft (0) (0 Moen, Fo 2... San 4,561 1, 803 4,077 5, 379 4,563 HrL.9 58.7 
25 Packages. 2 eee en ce eee eee 12 258 1, 463 140 9 - 99.4 0.7 
31 Aircraft and parts (except engines).......... aot 145 266 718 286 ta’ 1.7 
38 Pulms, motion pictures. t.cke see 443 517 360 312 225 = 3755 26.6 
Total Domestic Exports To Latin America 79, 750 128, 274 148,327 124, 070 99,531 - 32.9 5.0 

Total Of Commodities Itemized .................... 66, 088 112,420 136, 46 114, 094 90, 750 

82, 9} 87,6 92.3 92.0 q 91, 2 | 
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TABLE XIV. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


1. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XV. Imports from Latin America 


Commodity 1951 1952 1953 oes Latin 
Rank in Group and Commodity America Share 
1952 T. re Jan, — June’52| of Item Total 
Jan. —June| July — Dec. | Jan, — June | July—Dec.| Jan. — June to ..{Jan, —June’53 
i ie | 4 |Jan. — June’53 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % To 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ............ 50,218 43, 053 49, 766 50,372 51,426 aioos 22ea 
2 COLES PRCON © ree sondiedeecdoandes 008s secedeestietidarsece 21,617 20,718 22, 043 |} 22, 997 25,496 + 15.7 94.7 
3 ATA AS SNCS 3. cccassessoncacgeccesdecesssreccencuccaces ss 9, 282 10, 289 9, 648 11, 265 10, 786 + 11.8 99.7 
4 Sugar, unrefined 387 3, 667 7,326 9,425 4,456 aos o 26.0 
9 INNES Eves seamen ase eiaeecdeesececsccescce Stcsceassoeseoheesevize 25 ae 2,589 2,858 2,490 3, tie i + 11.1] 30.7 
10 Werebables: freshiees ck. 2 eeiedivcecscdecccscoseve 3,069 241 2,896 251 2,609 - 9<£9 12.6 
15 SUS arr CLINC Ge. Jt. cs cece acess Bae 0 0 638 1,121 1,054 + 65.2 98.9 
Lz Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ......eceeeeeeseeee 304 487 861 304 812 = yar! 31.1 
19 Fruits, canned and preserved .......eeeeseseeeeee 265 647 128 7193 372 +190.6 5.8 
20 Vegetable oils (except essential oils)...... 8,392 1, 904 311 | 558 271 aan kp re? Zod 
21 Cocoa beans, not roasted 1,605 597 557 277 266 at 4.0 
23 Tobacco, unmanufactured 379 368 375 408 367 = eda b 28.7 
24 Pineapples, fresh. ............ 594 34 581 42 617 + 6.2 93.5 
26 ULE Cl etee earceee sors cash saa sduecohsdsssckadsvcsadeesescdecessaees 1,019 898 563 0 321 - 43.0 8.6 
33 AASV meth censors sacurs sa sebawepasaneaesteionesestacedtebetonce 0 275 320 0 0 - 100.0 0.0 
39 Molasses and syrups 1 0 158 57 318 + 101.3 Bet 
40 IMIG TONSH Mane SH iiss artes: scasesstesestcaeescawosssacobMccesd 118 0 208 0 152 - 26.9 17.4 
Animals and Animal Products ....................... 4,540 2,338 1,854 | 2,169 1,281 - 30.9 2.8 
11 MMCES sr ONCOL cestctesetscsaverecdacsectsasucoctoiceveasaced 2,145 1,618 1, 187 1,570 753 - 36.6 51.2 
28 Hides and skins, (except furs) ..............000 | 1,607 473 193 203 86 = 55.4.) 2.5 
31 RoAstiey CALC Asta ec ceeeeeacceedecesasavachoseoducadeosseecns 42 48 182 145 142 eRe 18.0 
34 SAN SMNOPESSOG | <ficchssstses sce shecchocceceoscuss 226 719 174 137 89 - 48.9) 0.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 9,555 7,404 12,559 8,550 9,282 - 26.1 4.3 
6 POUGO TG MLW oe eect Ne sensee cotk ccsncsuctosvesurocnecuccbosdare 173 924 4,417 4,764 en ate: - 48.5 6.9 
8 Manila, sisal, istle, and tampico fibres.... 5, 937 5,130 6,654 1, 200 1, 849 ae 42.8 
14 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns ............... 157 883 906 925 1,276 + 40.8) 16.3 
18 Women rel Wiseescatnemeeteceso tose cee ecciccoesoetaacs 830 1 5 963 3,214 os 20.7 
29 ASS ANG WASTES, LEXELTE screceeccscteccecccecucsesne af 8 11 374 61 +454.5) 1.2 
32 Cloth, coated and impregnated ............:0+ 415 140 264 57 0 - 100.0 | 0.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...................- 437 246 364 135 314 =e ea 0.4 
27 TOES IDURD Er Ane, UNDER ss. -chceie dase vesdsscteccvecrt 375 223 336 122 293 = 12.8 | 2.4 
dronvand its” Products. 2o.cccccc.csecaccccvssevesceunsovevace 207 890 643 1,712 755 = ie Br EY 3 | 0.1 
12 NRO WU OP Over cnacareacccettcvsvonetosnsesesees toacecuenctevececctes 178 886 638 1,668 731 + 14.6 | 9.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 7, 834 3, 602 8,227 6, 645 1,592 - 80.7 0.9 
5) INO =FOVTO US) ORES mils OsDc teccceocecsss0senahsntnonacaeas 5,988 3,292 7,397 6,535 1,568 - 78.8} 53.8 
30 ST OMS OG Cpecrecwane coe tres cts cbvasenteae wane ivacesctbeaueces 113 141 296 69 0 - 100.0) 0.0 
36 Manganese oxide 212 0 286 0 0 - 100.0 0.0 
38 PRONE SECD SONOS 2. papenebacsvstencueeseccvarednccsestnassenb 0 150 244 0 0 - 100.0 0.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............... 58, 783 80,505 61,243 75, 861 70, 882 Bee ke Fa | 23.9 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .......... 53,972 71,973 56, 466 70,697 67,760 + 20.0 63.7 
a PEM OU LS eoceececceccece menace cccesséctacstaveuenerscncctccnsies 3,957 6,478 3,618 4,277 2, 240 = 38.1) 9.2 
16 Silex and crystallized quartZ...............scs000 174 1,690 975 673 7122 = 2559 80.1 
35 PTI GES DAI Pec croececactadedort inteteasset-Grnoecvarsusdccsassees 25 50 142 156 108 - 23.9 43.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products................-+.+++ 704 574 870 648 644 — 26.0 6.6 
22 Dyeing and tanning materials2 00.0.2... 605 425 238 550 565 + 137.4) 9.1 
25 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 2 33 562 45 4 - 99.3 0.0 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............::+00see0+ 1,535 1,267 1,305 1,302 1,554 + 39.1 0.7 
13 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.O.D. ..-...-0- 1,345 771 1, 028 941 995 - 3.2 84.8 
37 Non-Commercial itEMS ............cccecssseeeeereseeeees 78 122 89 175 208 eTocs © 0.8 
Total Imports From Latin America ..............-. 133, 814 139,878 136, 830 147,395 137, 732 + 0.7 6.2 
Total Of Commodities Itemized...............::00+ 129, 398 138,264 135, 776 146,238 136,008 
Percent Of Imports Itemized .................-..06 96.7 98.8 99.2 99.2 98.7 


2 Aue yee brach tract. I t: f ebracho extract fr 
2. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of qu mer n 
1951, $605; July — December, 1951, $425; January — June, 1952, $234; July — December, 1952, $549; January — June, 1953, $559. 


om Latin America in these periods were (in thousands): January — June, 


C. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME — GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


TABLE XVI. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Calendar Year 
1950 1951 


Group and Selected Commodity 


= re a ar aaa 
Total Domestic EXP Orts..2.4.525.02500ph cascatesesccou ects ttertetess eventecee ts eee es 108.3 | 123.0 
Agricultural and Amimal Products. .................c::ccccsessressrseesssssesesseenenees 105.6 | 1414.8 
BUT glo eR oes a Sirsa RR ER Se cane chaee ten e ceae nce cebensicet corte 109.1 Fh. Th 
CORES, cst sar eee oe cava et aa natn nese tee te Re aa Core ne enone eres LOSS07| LO2S 1 
VINCE beisccsvaeccaoet cto zscon son tce sau cra aeean ener ates 7s Se ieee ame Sa tr Ro ate US) 108.4 
Wie at; flour sins. ceecoccvs ne oncereere eset eae ree ee Race eT ee 92.0 933 
WLS ICV. Sevcez votes cuca ty atecends crete cotuack ton rotten eat ate ee eee eee rane cance IPAs || aa a 
ST ODACCOR LIME -CURCC con cseccsectes rev crceancrcee cree error eee Re 96257) 11071 
Cattle -+dairyiand slawehtens ei nee cca ease come ones ates 122.8 DEES 
Pish’ and! fish products wsereccdecc.-ctscscasscnvvdsce saves bac asnessvacsecestote<cndess tes 100.9 106.0 
POS KINS, UNAITESSE ccvccecss caccqnesewexdsvrsccvacetesstenes sononvanceseercrvecenwetesene OI si 108.4 
Hides and skins, cattle........... tone Lodak 
Leather, unmanufactured : 118.1 | 143.8 
Beet sand Veale tress cece. ss berecteereseeeee severe Peer ee eee eer eee 136.8 183.2 
BAC On AN Gi MAIS sory stereo eee eae eae ene eee ene LOS 5) | Al Sao 
OTE CS Cheer ren cs er eee Ie eer ee ae ee ee ee 86.8 110.4 
MVR OKOCESS OC 5 rect scvenavts icatuctececesieccese-ceccrset racut tease ssecasedeeee wom ecsr ere Sian 97.4 
MESS set M@e Shellac cecensseseessncncenc acdev ee scoks teenies emnnaeee ager aot eeee ee 90.8 104.0 
Fibres: and Te Xtile sic. co: cccecssssaccctvsesevcatsssestves tertsveavesvexessoteveesevseniecateseses 112.8 | 139.8 
Wood Products and) Papene.c..c.ccs.cesseseccvosdeassseusestucssesscguenivanuaetieesersscsers 105.0 | 122.4 
lank ssand Oaks erreurs cette caress: clscse tase etre terrae ee eo Tee 103.6 116.6 
Shingles, red cedar 117.0 Dy S 
Plywood......... 110). |) £2554 
Pulpwood 104.9 122.2 
WGod Duly cease tees coe 25 ote eect oa) a i he 93.0 13536 
Newsprint paper nD 118.5 
Iron and Steel and Products 113.7 | 126,2 
A500) CWS) 9: MARRS rece mee BR CESS ti soc OnE CECecTE DELO SRE REE Et SOLE 121.2 12052 
ERETTO=4)l OV Sahara eee tes ere neee wpe suce Ga vv ecbestionmacnocasliiesaice eee meem eyes snes 100.8 He Orde 
Farm implements and machinery 115.8 LSls2 
Maechineryi(non-tarm pases neteetse: soc neneceses it aceon cheng: eee cee TP3':6 120.8 
AMCOMO VILE SERMON CK Sircraesenrstecseces seats cenesteeengsesescteeceten get eevee 116.8 | 124.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 115.1 | 137.9 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 105.4 114.8 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 104.8 130.1 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 89.3 114.6 
NICKEL. 2.0. Se ern ee en ee 154.5 | 186.0 
Platinum metals 91.9 109.8 
SUV OF ars, aoetenenceece sete tee meen cot net esos rec coer ea eC RCT NT ae Eee 107.4 12252 
ZANC, Drimany and Semi-fa Dri caved se erscec-ceterecre seer teeteneeeeeere eee 114.1 155.6 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...............::cccccccsesscssscesssscessceseseee 120.4 | 131.7 
ASDeSTOS; sUNMaNOLacbured. saree stor a seetaeee eee ce ses ce eee PAS 142.9 
Coal 5. asi Seer ee eee, Ree Pe, Se! | oo ee ne L037 MORES 
Abrasives, artificial, crude iis 9a) ABE 2 
Chemicals sand) Fertilizers: ccteecsecesecsccescrect ssseces sos seceves oot hetesdooeeae 104,2 | 116,7 
Fertilizers chemical ar sccscnecteasts: cocceasysceomcace teak sces earns voce ey 120.3 
Raints: and piegmentse nase seers eee dee eee 102.7 alee 24 
Sodium and compounds VOLS 97.4 
MiscellanGousenccccccic cutscene ee ee ec 112,0 | 132.3 
FRUDDEL: PRODUCES rac. sevecaccrcon ceeten aT sera ae es V27 ak Vier 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures.............cccccccccccceseceeessseeees 107.1 120.9 
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107.6 
99.3 
94.7 

107.8 
86.6 

118.9 

113.0 

145.9 

103.9 
77.4 
76.1 

113.8 

152.3 

PAK th 

130.3 
92.9 
87.0 


120.0 


122,4 
113.6; 

99.5 
125.4 
132.5 
124.5 
12543 


131.4 
116.5 
134.7 
136.8 
114.4 
125.6 


142,5 
125.1 
144.5 
101.7 
189.8 
102.1 
abe ize 
153, 2 


143,1 
154.3 
124.8 
124.8 


119, 3 
128.1 
113.6 
118.8 


129.7 
159. 1 
121.2 


124.8 


113.5 
102.1 
21352 
113.4 
89.8 
118.6 
114.9 
163.9 
109.3 
85.0 
91.2 
110.0 
167.4 
117.4 
125.0 
99.1 
88.0 


123.4 


123, 4 
112.8 
93.1 
122.8 
117.4 
139.8 
12167 


130.9 
116.5 
128.8 
137.1 
117.2 
125.6 


147,3 
124.6 
142, 2 
118.4 
192.5 
104.4 
117.0 
180. 3 


137, 3 
147.4 
117.6 
123.3 


121.2 
129.5 
118.5 
110.6 


136, 4 
180, 2 
124.6 


1952 


122.2 


107.1 
95.1 
89. 

107. 
87. 

119. 

110. 

150, 

103. 
70. 
70, 

106. 

154, 

LT 

ST. 

100. 
73. 


119, 


123, 
116. 

98. 
132. 
138. 
130. 
120. 


132, 
pias 
136. 
137. 
114. 
127. 


144, 
125. 
135, 
es 
192, 
102. 
Ng! UG 
173. 


147, 
159. 
125. 
127. 
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or 


119,4 
129. 2 
115.2 
112.8 


128.8 
153. 4 
121.4 


120. 


104, 
94. 
a1 

105. 


116. 
107, 
139. 


67; 
66, 
Ita: 
146, 
121. 
126. 
89, 
90. 


121. 


122, 
113. 
103. 
123. 
141, 
114. 
129%. 


132, 
116. 
146. 
136. 
112. 
127. 


139, 
123, 
148, 

95. 
189. 
100. 
107. 
133. 


145, 
155. 
127. 
131. 


118, 
127. 
A 8 YS 
123. 


128, 


155. 
120. 


88. 


101. 
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0 
5 
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0 
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2 
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1 
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5 
0 
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8 
5 
4f 
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0 
3 
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5 
4 
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119,9 


106.5 
103.5 
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1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. P 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 1952, 


Che Vi, bs 44. 
3. Mostly seed grain in the first quarter. 


1953 
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135.9 
127.8 
14527 
68.8 
200. 3 
103,3 
112.6 
92.8 


149,3 
157.4 
128.6 
142.1 


118,0 
126.6 
106.5 
1325 


123.8 
146.8 
11650 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — FIRST HALF YEAR, 1953 


TABLE XVII. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Interim 


Leather, unmanufactured.... 


SOG PeeMCVeal ICSI. scscvansieseacwsacese-sesa¥0a%s 
ENO ATMO CMAN Sa kaencry tes esccceaacpaasccers<ccasece 


EOS Ole can ctyratecss vaccaccacte 
Milk, processed 


PE SMIMINGIMET SILOM prcensosecusssccateseteseavsavesece +ste 


MIDFES ANG Textiles ....c.c--ccscccessccsvcccsscccseress 


Nood Products and Paper 


APART ATCUDOALGS cecsarscscaconessvareutee’ «usar sncess 
SINE OS ee OOEC COAL i uenccs.ssesicaseses0seearsesocese 


PY WOO. cvescevevesicses 


PIV OMOC oaneat sid teaiyesssecescscer aves cvousebevstedsbsaiees 
PL OVOCUMD UT Ditrcrsy cane th ccs. cab sieeve sce peutnewes'sevs 


Newsprint paper 


ron and Steel and Products .................00::006 
ME CEDBONE Bek fervor <ccancenvasaicsaceas'e svevapcssecneasessnaene 
CTE OMA OV Sut cscanccasesets ce: cot- des'enaassvscdesceeness sos 
Farm implements and machinery ............. 
MACHINETY A (MON-LAIM),...ccaveecsusescss-senssanncae one 
PRUCOMODILES ANG TUCKS i..ccsecascecevsessssesscose 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products............... 


Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 


Copper, primary and semi-fabricated....... 


Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 


RN Gl Drag tacacas eters cies tage deste Ateavassusxcsusescesdesye 


‘hemicals and Fertilizer ..............c0c0:ceee 
BISEEUIIZETS, CHOMIUCAL, o..s- ...eevsuevnvs<enscssssnnnens 
SEPA ESHANG PILMEMNES. <....---ss.eeensasesesrdacsverens 
Sodium and compounds ©..........ccceseeeeecneeceees 


BRET AME QUS 55 <y-055 asactvcconecscevs.ccecuesosesncasareesses 
BPICTE PLOCUCES) Aescgetecso0csscascedeassseasesnseansees 


Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 


Se eel 


Indexes, 1948 = 100 


1, Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVI into appropriate value indexes. ; : 
2. The as differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification, See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 1952, 


h. V. P.44. 


Calendar Year 1952 
1951 1952 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 
93.6) 103.5 | 114.9] 103.0] 117.9] 113.6] 124.8 
89.7] 101.0] 124.8 82.3 | 122.7] 135.7] 159.6 
79.7} 233.0| 544.4 162.3 | 303.0] 704.6 i, 008. 2 
71.4 234.0] 319.4 98,0 | 378.8] 366.9 | 433.5 
120.0 168.5 | 237.2] 134.1 262.1 | 274.9] 280.3 
81.5 97.5 | 107.0 87.6] 119.9 98.4 122.2 
127. 2 165.6 | 169.3] 149.7 136.4] 137.7 153.3 
132.8 190.9 | 251.8 594.9 | 276.8 28.2} 106.1 
87.2 49.7 40.0 13.4 0.4 0.3 0.1 
131.4 130.3 129.4 119.7 119.4 139.2} 132.9 
111.6 112.3 130.6 152.0 164.4 76.3 142.1 
83.2 57,9 30.4 40.9 14.0 2455 41.8 
55.3 52,8 42.4 44.3 45.6 36.0 43.6 
68.3 76.0 54,4 7.5 56.3 92.6 61.5 
38.4 4.5 3.0 3.6 1.6 2.5 3.9 
158.3 77.0 5.6 3.6 3.5 6:2 9.4 
69.3 60.9 75,5 52.4 66.0 127.6 5304 
16.3 13.6 24.8 13.2 23,2 36.6 26.3 
57.5 57.9 50.7 63.6 62.7 35.3 38.9 
111.1] 119.9| 117.1] 117.6] 118.8] 112.7] 120.0 
143.2] 136.6 132.9 121.5 150.5} 125.1 134.7 
123.9 110.3 90.1 89.8 107.7 59.1 103.7 
51.9 68.8 69.1 79.1 69.3 65.5 60.6 
76.1 127.9 112.3 134.7 81.0 68.2] 167.5 
106.0 127.3 110.8 126.8 111.5 96.2 108.8 
114.1 118.1 123.3 120.0 124.3 123.2 125.2 
66.2 716.5 87.6] 111.5 83.5 71.0 83.2 
219.5 289.4 | 361.6 41.4} 265.0] 710.5] 428.6 
10.4 110.7 93.8 120.4 88.1 70.4 89.0 
102.8 110.0 104.5 142.0 126. 4 71.9 77.0 
55.7 82.2 102.2 101.5 100.0 98.1 108.9 
62.5 115.2 160545) P2872 185 52 86.1] 130.3 
100.3 | 104.4) 125.3] 112.0) 140.8] 126.0| 123.5 
105.6 113.5 133.7 90.4 174.0 134. 2 136.2 
105.3 83.5 96.6 81.0 101.5 102.1 85.9 
124,3 115, 2 142.3 122.8 125.6 165.6 159. 2 
92.4 99.6 107.8 105.4 115.8 111.8 99.1 
137.1 164.3 178.3 189.6 170.1 189.1 163.9 
135. 8 208.8 | 214.1 250.2 | 249.5 171.7] 185.3 
121.6 127.0 148.4 154.0 151.1 140.8 161.5 
90.7) 105.2) 105.7 96.3 | 116.2) 102.2] 107.5 
120.6 135.8 135.5 119.3 145.3 133.4 143.8 
26.7 28.1 2202 23-0 19.2 16.4 30.3 
93.6 135.2 106.0 123.1 111.3 84.0 106:0 
120.8| 141.3 | 130.8] 137.3 | 131.7] 126.8] 126.9 
96.1 81.6 90.8 92.6 89.6 89.5 91.3 
63.5 110, 4 53.4 61.9 59.1 47.7 44.1 
112.1 205. 3 139.1 187.9 131.4 113.2 128.0 
46.6 63.7 87.7 89.4 ; 108.6 5.7 76.3 
38.0 67.6 45,0 78.1 56.4 18.8 20.0 
43.3 55.9 48.4 46.5 44.1 53.3 50.9 


Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 


59 
1953 
1Q 2Q 
98.3) 119.7 
&.7) 136.6 
178.1] 596.8 
82.6| 275.0 
136.3 | 272.6 
79.0} 110.4 
175.7] 158.0 
277.8 62.7 
508 22.1 


35.4 42.1 
50.1 50.8 
28.1 9.5 

329 1.9 
26.2 38.5 
49.1 64.5 
20.6 2.8 
36.1 50.5 


106.0 93.4 
57.1 57.2 
81.7 47.7 


718.7 87.6 
152.6] 388.4 
74.7 70.4 
120.8 94,1 
83.0 84.5 


94.2} 108.1 
118.7] 138.8 
17.4 11.6 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XVIII. Prices! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Group and Selected Commodity 


POCA UMD Orts oe cctececccevasecusecvsvencsacsesasseseseaicactevescccesecsscevcuccesvdeenscceteccssceeene 


Agricultural and Amimal Products ...................cssccssssessesssssssesssssescssovence 
BANANAS) ILE Sliss.nccoevsvcossscceverecrecvecussessesrecvousesteccesserevescertsnscceccececdcesees 
Citrus fruits, fresh 
BICWLGSS (GPLO scccacvecstcveuesaceasascaceccsnscqscancansecesteacueccors steccsades tceretereretetees eee 


Vegetables, fresh 
OVA DEANS crn; scsvscoseecrctocsuvevecsettescssectecedcscocttcsesescet cstscnsucadsvsctreseosuatere 
ANGLAN! GORD \cccccccccescesvevezavsssvectstoseesasersedvevevectecserenttocsosecsocdseeeecteeterecisnese 


Cocoa DEANS, NOC TOASCE ccstrccsccscececocsstecectscvessseceseeccesseeseetarertepececeecas 
Coffee, green 


Fur skins, undressed 
Hidessand skins (OXCe pb Urs) ...cccssccccercsceceecesteeretesssecectaseetesteneveemee 


Fibres and Textiles 
SOUL OMNIA Wik cccencsacsaversce cussed toons: sachesay sccuevcesscersensacesevsn carseurtcacsdetcesmnertits 
Cotton fabrics 


Se eeeers reves eseee scares ee ese sareacssennesesvesseseeseseseesscesesoeeeoeseoos 


SOOT OOO e ree e cere aeseseseeeeeee see soe eee ee ees eee eOEeSeee eee seeeeesessoeeceuneeescesnseece 


Wood: Products: and Pan Ot eccccsccccssecscesetossasasssoseedseascossdsocssoneas ee 
Paperboard, paper and products 
Newspapers and periodicals 


POPC ewe neaenresnsoecceees reese sons sesescceseessecessesseeoee 


PPA OCR Hae OF ee een Cees eee eeeEe Sees ee OCeE SOS FOeSOe OSSD EE EE EH esos sess SeceEeeeeseseeoneeseeseeseoees 


Rolling mill products A 
Farm implements and machinery 
Mach inenya(nOU=fanin) eeccersresccectescssvevercemeertcccameseeeecsste ace 
Automobiles and trucks 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............ccccccccsscssssecesessescsescecescecseee 
Bricks and tiles 
China tableware 
Coal, anthracite ..... 
Coal, bituminous 


Crude petroleum for refining 
Gasoline 


SHOP eee renee ee eeeeeeee sae ee sees sees Cees eee reese OeeeEeereseees seenneseeceseeseseceeseeeecece 


Chemicals and Fertilizer 
FVEUUII ZED trcscesscacsrceetcteecveterciserteeesconcsstte te tices sheceseheceemee 
PAIS ANGUDILIN CCS tan. csacetomonteantoeettte scrote ee 
Chemicals, industrial 


Calendar Year 


126.2 | 110.3} 117.2} 111.0] 107.1] 108.1] 108.5] 109.3 
122.4 | 102.1] 112.5 | 103.1 | 101.2] 100.2 98.5 96.13. 
124.6 | 118.9] 12452 | 193.4 | 114047| 115.8") 12120) eon 
147.5} 131.5] 134.6 | 122.2 | 133.3 | 141.8 | 116.3 poe 
130.2 | 115.5] 105.9°| 116.7 | 121.0 | “114.7 | 107.3) eee 
Seal  RPAGHI finch ERECS Seal GEE) Ta, 76.1 
106.6 | 117.5] 120.0 | 120.6] 97.8] 114.7] 97.8 TPA: 
103.3 |) °ST.7 [187 97)/ 8T.0 hod. 2 | PeeGat esas 88.2 
103.1 95.9] 118.14) 104.7 93.8 88.1 | 113.0% = 9209 
139e0"| 999.01) B24" 0207 96.2) eo0s S| eesaae 80.0 
96.3} $88.6] (91.7 | 985.5 | 90/1 81.7 fe T9e2 80.5 
205.2] 194.8] 199.6] 194.8] 192.5] 192.1] 188.8] 199.3 
10053"}( 7782.9 OST. | 185.5 Tess | ss, ae cae 87.6 
96.4] 94.1] 95.9] 91.7 96.0] 93.0] 94.9 92.8 
11256 |, 673.6 MB2t0 Pies. Oc Tar 7 eer 4so) eee Ws 
86.8| 66.9] 69.3] 67.5] 67.5] 64.2] 66.6 73.9 
127/59) |) 63.51] 9784.07! ene 1.4" | 5762) olaomsseas 72.8 
158.6 | 108.5] 129.6] 110.9| 100.6| 100.4| 100.3! 100.6 
139.5 | 120.7] 129.2] 122.5 1197.0] 118.1 |) 107.0)/memtOaee 
96.4). 8101-91. 74. 78.9.) Teh les c7%. Te 73.9 
141.1 $4.8} 127-8 | 101.3 |. 72.8], .66.21 means 60.9 
323.7 | 130.2] 149.6| 135.7] 112.7| 135.1] 138.9) paene 
214.9] 103.7| 132.8 97.8 97.0] 103.0) 108.2] 116.4 
121.7] 101.4] 138.5] 100.6] 88.0 S|) Sse 93.7 
14923) |) 140.53)| 9154.67 |) 159.1 |eelg506) |e ODe1) memos Tht 
118.4] 115.3] 115.2] 116.9] 114.8] 114.7] 116.3] 116.8 
114.2] 104.2] 108.1] 104.8] 102.0] 101.9] 102.7] 103.6 
119.2 |, 130.5] 125.1] 132.3 | 132.3] 132.3] 132.8] 
122.5 | 117.3] 118.5] 117.6] 115.2] 117.2] 118.1] 120.3 
164.0] 167.0] 166.0] 163.6] 161.5] 175.3] 175.1] 193.6 
139.3 | 134.4] 12853] 134.4] 124.5 132.9'| 131. 4uleeiogee 
123.1] 116.6] 118.4] 117.1)° 115.1! 115.6] 116.6) a9eee 
12058 | 114.4) 1172)) 11407) 11257 |) “11350 | ieee eee! 
114.8 | 114.2] 114.5] 115.4] 118.1] 113.9) 114.7) )esimeum 
121.2] 120.5] 112.5] 120.6| 118.7] 119.5] 120.4] 121.0 
144.3) 122.2) 125.2] 122.6] 12003 119.4 |) “19s 7sieueniaee 
115.3 | 121.3] 124.6] 121.9) 119.1} 9119.4 | “12005 Naemeaae 
145.7| 152.1] 149.3] 155.0] 151.4] 152.1] 152.9) ieaee 
108.8] 101.7} 105.3| 101.7 98.8] 101.7] 102.4] 103.9 
121.4} 112.6] 114.9] 112.7] 110.7] 112.2) 414.6) @eegeee 
108.6 | 106.9] 108.8] 107.5] 105.0] 106.3] 107.1] 108.4 
123.7 | 118.5] 122.2] 114.7] 114.8]  121.7]° #282 2) 
100.4 94,9] 98.6] =94.9| 691.9] 95.31 Seg 95.1 
137.6 | 128.2] 130.8] 128.4| 126.4| 127.3| 128.2) came 
109.0] 100.2] 104.9] 100.7] 97.3 98.8] 98.5] 101.1 
104.8] 98.5] 101.9] 101.2 96.2] 96.8] 100.9| 103.2 
89,6 | 8% oe S809) mS. Oi) mele t 9453) |code 92.2 
144.9] 129.5] 127.2] 130.8] 128.1] 129.5] 133.7] 134.9 
117.2| 109.2] 112.2} 108.5] 107.1| 107.3] 107.4| 109.1 
105.3] 105.3| 107.8] 102.4] 106.0] 102.6! 103.6] 103.4 
105.7] 98.9] 102.7 99.3] 96.5] 97.0] 97.0 98.2 
121.4] 110.4] 116.0] 111.1] 107.0] 107.2] 106.4]. 109.9 
166.6| 123.5{ 141.6] 125.7] 113.9] 110.8] 114.7] 113.0 
297.3] 166.1] 222.2] 172.5| 138.1] 124.9| 136.2] 125.4 
110.3] 102.0] 105.9] 102.5] 99.5] 100.3] 100.7] 102.0 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 


2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. 


Ch. Vi. P44. 

3. Due to negative correlation between month-to-month 
is lower than all three corresponding monthly indexes. 

4. Mostly seed grain in this quarter. 


price and quantity variations for several commodities, the index for the second quarter 


See Review of Foreign Trade, Calendar Year 1952, 
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Group and Selected Commodity 


Pao st LOEIIVOR CS asec e eta as cncnc sx esac os reac cs euseevecusevcie sale ceendasesentececensesatedscaedese 109. 2 
Agricultural and Animal Products. ..................::::ccc:scscceessesssceecesseeeeeees 119.9 
RSEEIATINUS EES Ill ee tere scece recon ase is be sacs eiteseeekssees cus ceecbesactssdesasheasbeaceccvesstecs 88.3 
“SRC 021 SR eS 80.7 
POE nU Uy me AT TC ClRCMMMON cre cs o 5 ccsevcvesncsath Ss cet cas ccces-waapsecesduudacveseoeesceostsnanecseces 99.5 

RM ULGS Pier eee rece: MEET ete nv esescannatueacvees: doevUsincataeedves aabeesvessdcscauaccasiccesavodses 92.0 
GO CLAD UES HALE SEW acco cos ccecsccvoces=Uates os ches v+ vaiccous avievetdssobecd deus <acsesseccdcceens 440. 2 
“SEN, TOTENE aed oh Ben ee re ee ae 276.9 
Indian corn .... 113.6 
Sugar, raw 103.0 
SCOR DEANS) NOL TOASLE) «....2.<sssen-scaseesooncoconcenesoegtonsesrssisossccsososonnses 101.5 
OEE GOMER OO lm meene te eso etre eek ies coos cts geen suse sete sen caeots ca Sesrerisesvesseascates 94.4 
WIRED LER (c aera asec oese ccc des doncecs sabesaeues osests Jvsytsecsvecenocsabuess¥atbasvatessases 152.8 
MATS AVA ter E MIRREN Pict acess ovens Secue te ces sateeiss elite ciuec sere stcvsstastedsoMevacdenneancvtee 114. 2 
Vegetable oils (except essential OLS) «20.2.0... eee eeeeeceeeceeeeceeeee 197. 2 
MMU SEIT OT OSS © Cl taccscoccosscasc.cycaceves eres sbeatesssvede awe rabscapestncedvocevesseve 113. 4 
PIGeSeaNd SKINSECEXCEDE TUNS)) foscd.5 d.c..c-.-cavevsvensndoscsvecsestesceonvecessscse 157.6 
Fibres and Textiles 95.2 
COEEOTL, TOW. .cccsveecaserse~ 135.5 
Cotton fabrics 99.7 
MUGERLADIICS WUNDICACNC Ci .cc.ccncaccectesecccecoscs--cserevececdesonecerdnecewsescs-ccuace 90.7 
WAS MICA Wy tet e Bene Pec araiccte cus cate seep dossi ies snqcnecserunencedaaseanedbaresceocessaponacs 83.0 
MCHA M UO) S Reee setae. etek cos cori sscsease ete tnet or aka eneucuecttnauraretencbeceestuecsscnsseetus 91.5 
WILL CO SHAT CES CLE Oi pacs cnn cs teees veces arasacevetossdeucncaqcasscccenccwacaces 83.5 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 78.0 
Wood Products amd Paper ............:-::ccsssccsssesssecesscecrsecsceeeeseceeeensserseeess 121.8 
Paperdoards Paper ANd PFOGUCtS: «0 .cccc.cos-ceccesoac-v+-<noarcevosenveren<csnrae= PANG) 
INGWSDADETS ANGU PCr OCI CANS) sepsccses-se0cere=-cn--onccessexonseqseqtnapuwcne-e-sneunene 121.9 
Fron and Steel and Products. ..............:..:::cccccsceceeseeceeseecerseeeeceseeeeeseeeens 107.5 
PICU ONC! toes. cep utd ss cedsusocee 12.0 
Rolling mill products 93. 2 
Farm implements and machinery ..............::::cceceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 99.1 
IMACHINCLY (NON=LALM)) ...-.<0-c<c-sepscoee-eccesce-cnccccevcccsnsscctonanceveresctenancreencso 91.7 
Automobiles and trucks 167.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ............:.:cccsssccessseeecrseeeteeeersesnaeeees 131.4 
Tin DIOCKS, PIGS ANA HAPS. ............c..ccccccoeesvescessnessssseeseersensnsecncenenneees 134. 9 
Electrical apparatus and machinery HO aT 
MEPAL ALICSO LOX LCG cc at a ssacnsee ea rrets oon ces cescarsetnsecvevetsepsonorvaasssscsesseedesenn=e0 58. 9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..........:..:ccccscsececeeeesseereeseseeneennes 96.6 
Bricks and tiles 102. 2 
China tableware 102.5 
Coal, anthracite 82.5 
Coal, bituminous .................. Boe ee eet eine =}, ceanses sremton sdeceanwbeaavectena sas 88.8 
Glass, plate and sheet 83.8 
Crude petroleum for refining 104. 2 
Ie SGML ETO WN a eee cr on ence ccaser sce seeme a ceca tozeawaner ga= ssensvastostiacvansicvesse ones 7251 
PEOULTANG COMMON o2t.ch.csens---0covs0-<c-cesevetereesse+sesaccssesenvsseunsneonnnscsnssareocnsae 123. 8 
PEND Ueeaee rec etc sc tcaceceshcte rere cen stoves <s-oresertaesnewaecssse>snaweaserzeserner 110. 2 

\ Chemicals and Fertilizer ..............::::ccccccseeseeeeeececsesseseceeececntsneaeeseceees 129.6 
. RTE OL eet tote sia neotenic Meron ia eee dere sau tas sonvasees sumewaarerrerseaenone sence 1210.6 
Paints and pigments 133.9 
Chemicals, industrial 131.3 
MIMIBCOTTATICOUS «...-1cc-+0c---ccesrccooscssoauscscnscesacesnceocsesncssesonesnscnancrsseceeenconense 125.6 
PMMBEVUD DEL ANG PLOGUCtS .............-ssco-ssnsconsasceoncsnnecsesscuscsrarscennsoncccesseesnes 97.2 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures 380. 7 


122.7 


118.3 
91.4 
96.1 
94.4 
87.6 

360. 3 

322. 3 
92. 8 
86.9 
66.7 

100. 8 

118. 6 

126. 3 

172.7 
91. 6 

133. 1 


86. 6 
121.7 
108. 0 

74.1 

upksa! 

11.2 

82.3 
112.3 


158.4 
177. 2 
157. 3 


138.4 

89. 1 
148. 1 
113. 2 
125.3 
180. 1 


156. 8 
171. 8 
167.6 

96. 6 


103. 8 
143.1 
112.0 
73.6 
89.9 
81.8 
110. 4 
57.6 
208. 0 
ti 


137, 2 
138. 4 
138. 2 
142.3 


154.5 
89. 9 


i Ch. v..P. 44. 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XVIII into appropriate value ind: 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. 


138.1 


127.0 
102.4 
107. 8 
108. 1 

82. 2 
472. 1 
324. 1 

tiga! 

95. 6 

72.9 
111.2 
128.7 
147. 8 
144. 2 
134.5 
116. 1 


94.5 
98.3 
124. 4 
102.5 
58.7 
42.9 
Tok 
109. 8 


159.1 
166. 8 
163. 2 


152.6 
102. 4 
126.9 
120. 8 
145. 4 
171.4 


161.4 
109.7 
185. 2 

84.4 


104.1 
144.8 
93. 2 
74.1 
82. 2 
67.0 
107.5 
71.8 
260. 3 
117.0 


144.0 
140.2 
121.9 
169. 3 


257.4 


99.3 
7198. 6 


118.2 


104.5 
66.6 
108. 2 
88. 7 
58.5 
542. 3 
84.4 
28.4 
36.4 
106.1 
124.5 
132. 5 
112.6 
163. 2 
139.8 
81.5 


81.3 
129. 2 
107.7 

65.3 

41.5 

24. 8 

61.7 
170. 2 


155.8 
163. 3 
168.3 


144.9 

6.1 
175. 6 
Lo 
130.9 
158. 6 


137. 8 
139. 4 
160. 4 
123.6 


83.5 
131.9 
86.3 
62. 1 
68. 2 
54.7 
97.5 
SOs 
22. 4 
67.3 


133.0 

91.3 
109.7 
149.7 


173.8 
86.9 
349. 2 


lue indexes. 4 
See Review of Foreign Trade, 


140.8 


129.8 
115.0 
116. 6 
65. 9 
110.1 
821.3 
295. 1 
52.6 
100. 2 
itr! 
96.9 
118.4 
122. 6 
137.3 
124.6 
102.9 


85. 6 
78.0 
122. 2 
85. 2 
71.8 
45.1 
67.1 
111.3 


138.9 
149.3 
149.6 


171.3 
90.5 
142.6 
161.6 
156. 1 
197.4 


150. 6 
103. 3 
163.6 
106.5 


98. 6 
146.6 
106. 7 

66.0 

82.5 

66. 7 

99.7 

53.5 
180. 5 
130. 0 


142, 8 
123.5 
132.9 
166.9 


259.4 
86.0 


140.6 


125.1 
136.7 
88. 8 
160.9 
65. 7 
263. 7 
209. 0 
113.3 
115.7 
61.0 
104.9 
117.3 
181.1 
119.5 
126. 1 
128.0 


91.4 
52. 2 
119. 2 
94.1 
14.1 
54. 4 
88.0 
86. Z 


158.5 
157. 3 
160.9 


144.4 
135.7 

87.9 
115.8 
141. 2 
165. 9 


163.0 
100. 4 
189.0 
66.4 


120.7 
132. 2 
91.4 
81.5 
98. 8 
65.7 
121.4 
94.3 
566. 3 
126. 1 


140.9 
182.0 
102. 3 
180.7 


298. 6 
120.4 


853.9 f1,061.7 


TABLE XIX. Physical Volume’ of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1950-1953 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


151.4 


140.4 
91.5 
113.3 
124.1 
90.3 
278. 6 
707.0 
114.1 
132.7 

7.0 
118. 5 
146.0 
174, 4 
145.4 
146.0 
146. 4 


117.4 
134. 0 
149.5 
165. 1 
46.3 
46.7 
91.4 
fle 4 


18.0 
198. 2 
174. 2 


150.5 
175.0 
117. 2 

88.8 
153. 7 
162.9 


195. 8 
96.1 
229. 6 
41.4 


114.0 
168. 4 
88. 3 
87. 2 
19.4 
81.1 
111.4 
104.8 
272. 5 
145. 8 


162.4 
168. 4 
143. 2 
182. 2 


324.1 
121. 8 
953.8 


138. 7 


111.6 
81.6 
115. 6 
53.7 
67.5 
456. 2 
27. 3 
29.0 
29.7 
93.8 
124.4 
144. 6 
109.3 
202. 3 
215.9 
93. 4 


127.0 
133. 6 
182. 6 
80. 3 
27.6 
716.3 
111.6 
80.0 


171.4 
189. 7 
185. 8 


156. 6 

6.0 
101.9 
137. 1 
154.4 
218. 4 


167.1 
78.9 
246. 1 
8.4 


86.7 
155.8 
84. 2 
38.9 
57.5 
94.4 
113. 4 
47.6 
51.3 
20. 1 


159.5 
100.0 
149. 2 
178. 4 


254. 7 
116.5 


61 


168.5 


143. 2 
125. 1 
121.4 

42.4 
107.4 
105. 1 
210.7 

18.7 
102.8 
130. 6 
112.8 
147.3 
126.9 
113. 8 

94.5 
117.0 


117.9 
91.1 
154.0 
119. 2 
153. 3 
84.7 
101.9 
90.0 


192.9 
228. 4 
180.9 


197.4 

96.3 
122.9 
176. 3 
174.7 
300. 1 


204.6 
153. 8 
270. 6 

50. 2 


103.0 
146.5 
106. 6 

49.3 

87.6 
112. 4 
106. 1 

75.5 
139.0 
115. 5 


1&.3 
170. 1 
165. 5 
201.0 


355.0 
138. 1 


678. 1 jl, 203.5 


Calendar Year 1952, 


D. MONTHLY SERIES 


TABLE XX. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom ek Europe 
Trelan 
Tee ess 
$000 $°000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
1949 
SRILA We, onc hays eget) eet eee 237, 030 116, 023 55, 813 27, 893 16, 567 7,953 
February ... 204, 994 106, 709 44, 124 Livo2e 17, 330 8,710 
Marchese 208 ee foe 216, 787 122, 418 39, 498 22, 760 9, 206 9, 779 
PAE Uae gas Beeass sasese 237, 792 110, 654 63, 049 27, 114 18, 949 10, 151 
Mayet ccsnceceststese 272, 948 121, 199 72, 403 32, 896 24, 982 11, 852 
JUNC tas 255, 066 113, 856 60, 718 30, 412 27, 280 14,627 
OMY te teven sates ics 241, 309 104, 391 70, 555 30, 086 22, 150 T2253 
AN CMSTE ake cls: 251, 659 T5303 62, 882 24, 816 17, 819 13, 346 
September .... 228, 441 SOW 56, 948 205 "too 17, 847 8, 707 
October -.cx..3 269, 108 148, 056 72, 276 17, 479 11, 901 9,645 
November 292, 278 171, 333 56, 807 PHASE | 19, 654 9,221 
December 285, 550 159, 766 49, 884 26, 794 24, 324 14, 405 
1950 
SO ADUALY Geareseeetihs tee ee athe eee 221, 180 130, 859 48, 608 13, 728 10, 361 6, 867 
ING DUAR. da eceric seeks cee 199, 462 128, 838 30, 374 14, 276 13, 434 6,642 
as 228, 221 1545301 30, 120 13, 621 11, 052 PerTMos) 
205, 503 137, 792 ZO 95 15, 494 6, 059 11, 938 
287, 036 175, 406 48, 549 24, 092 18, 856 135122) 
June ........ 289, 222 177, 742 52, 472 19, 781 14,422 13, 951 
UB atar o te an 253, 704 168, 196 35, 169 17, 974 13, 869 10, 611 
Rata nawascuviicdusstients tac tecs asveces 257, 080 167, 148 42, 544 11, 665 15, 563 13, 841 
September. e258 hl 279,121 192, 789 30, 439 14, 519 17, 629 16, 442 
OCTOD Er Berec tei: & oe een oe he 315, 245 204, 436 47, 707 18, 544 23, 167 14, 969 
INOVGMID Erin aac. tcee 292, 700 191, 960 38, 580 16, 765 23, 804 13, 776 
Decenbenwes. Lea 289,912 191, 510 39) 555 18, 041 22, 214 12, 964 
1951 
January 285, 135 186, 948 40,054 17, 247 15, 181 14,042 
February ..... 233, 910 152, 428 33, 585 14, 804 12, 768 10, 665 
Marchiee. 2 eee 290, 161 190, 210 39, 655 22, 088 15, 396 11, 986 
7240) J eee eee 295, 182 183, 184 41,721 22, 354 16, 783 14, 320 
Ma Yi cerores cscs 323, 358 208, 678 47, 241 20, 704 15, 489 17, 530 
JUNC Mc ccese 312, 503 188, 399 51, 267 16, 095 30, 956 11, 207 
JULY aes 374, 466 201, 927 73,935 28, 026 40, 108 16, 350 
AURIS Cee ee 349, 761 192, 838 66, 397 212 39, 919 17,690 
September ......... 320, 088 186, 730 Dasa 19, 036 33, 875 18, 213 
October.) 371, 028 207, 132 63, 960 28, 249 37, 329 21, 007 
November ..... 379, 536 209, 262 57,991 27,355 36, 068 26, 632 
December ..... 379, 333 189, 939 63, 141 24, 196 52, 106 28, 382 
1952 
AC Ae a a oa nee 324, 101 187, 871 43, 665 22, 693 26, 599 28, 763 
Peorivi saath 310, 286 168, 727 44,213 26, 279 27, 658 27, 256 
March SCO EEA EE eee ee 354, 616 185, 250 68, 557 35, 482 25, 817 22,472 
Aprile oat 348,411 181, 104 72, 620 24, 449 25, 839 26, 746 
May 382, 516 198, 873 87, 289 28, 596 30, 217 23, 141 
NANI copreercner ie teen ee eee, One ee 376, 694 191, 483 84, 632 20, 409 45, 341 19, 950 
JUG ae ssssec hea aeh cornet oy ee 370, 438 187, 238 69, 576 25, 878 47, 391 21, 436 
Atigiat meee, fo te a ents 346, 538 176, 354 72, 766 22, 564 47, 698 14, 029 
Sopvenibere he sie kik come 336, 960 192)'729 43, 271 18, 575 48, 782 18, 388 
Oe fo gies Re SR PO ile eae 373, 927 206, 709 50, 643 16, 456 52, 844 26, 200 
INOVeID eRe crete eine en etn e 387, 153 209, 841 61, 1125 24, 100 42, 878 21, 057 
December anna sO ee 389, 442 220, 776 47, 487 19, 264 52, 755 22, 510 
1953 
317, 266 188, 590 49, 235 17, 427 21, 069 18,225 
PS Ie BS Se) 36, 175 22, 674 19, 100 12, 883 
307, 784 202, 391 38, 525 Tees 17, 035 
301, 098 189, 276 45, 059 17, 258 20, 964 
380, 268 220, 255 68, 216 22, 936 39, 338 
dddaebuebistsacdsescsks}cesate ee erae re ee 411, 659 214, 588 ECE Me 27, 453 51, 628 


1. Newfoundland excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 


Others 


$’000 


9, 462 
8, 190 
9, 620 
7, 875 
9, 616 
8, 173 
6, 902 
17, 443 
10, 486 
9,751 
T2, 952 
10, 377 


10, 757 
5, 898 
11, 412 
8, 425 
6,411 
10, 854 
7, 885 
6,319 
7, 303 
6, 422 
7, 815 
5, 628 


11, 663 
9, 660 
10, 826 
16, 820 
13, 716 
14, 579 
14, 120 


11,205 | 


S720) 
13, 351 
22, 228 
21, 569 


14, 510 
16, 153 
17, 038 
17, 653 
14, 400 
14, 879 
18, 919 
13, 128 
15, 215 
21,075 
27, 702 
26, 650 


22,721 
11, 365 
15, 364 
12, 214 
15, 010 
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TABLE XXI. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


Other 


All United United Commonwealth i 
Year’and Month Countries States Kingdom and ee Antes Shere 
Ireland 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $°000 $°000 
1949 
_ oh A eee eee er 223, 786 164, 801 25, 405 10, 580 6, 650 14, 184 1,752 
February * 205, 976 148/816 22,918 11, 886 5.914 13,689 2, 563 
March.............. 235,946 168/952 28, 343 15, 264 7541 13,983 1,550 
ee ee 242: 698 177, 293 30, 120 14) 257 7'503 11,682 1' 843 
es 250, 461 172, 06° 29, 468 20, 185 8.062 16.915 3,762 
a 250, 509 176,848 26, 961 19, 238 9.032 15,998 2, 432 
it ae 230, 889 160, 254 29, 376 15,193 6, 261 16,772 3,033 
August........ 212,092 143/553 26.179 16.779 6.193 15, 288 4100 
September ... 221, 569 157,993 21,943 15, 246 6, 342 16,727 3, 318 
October ...... ee 234, 267 167.575 19. 450 19. 288 6.758 17, 726 3,470 
November... fe 239, 609 162.727 26,532 18,595 8. 339 18, 752 4) 664 
December. 213, 405 150, 978 20,755 9; 350 5, 767 20, 307 6, 248 
1950 
211,938 154, 473 26, 138 10,728 5,056 12, 358 3,185 
200; 170 143, 148 25. 371 11, 262 5, 672 10,571 4' 146 
237, 366 160, 893 32, 726 14,297 7. 250 18, 238 3,962 
230,918 162, 190 29,538 | . 13,105 6. 860 14, 908 4/317 
290,195 195,522 36, 296 24° 245 8,636 18,776 6.720 
282, 463 188, 320 37. 108 23. 434 8,115 15, 203 10, 283 
259,481 170, 648 32,717 22,022 8.344 18.078 7.672 
267, 276 172, 552 34. 257 21, 606 8. 456 21.925 8. 480 
September 279,671 177. 353 36, 213 23,713 9° 140 25, 369 7, 883 
6 2 ee es ee 320, 572 208, 332 41,671 97'564 11, 210 21,939 9° 856 
Novembe?...-..essscs-ccceeceseess-s 327, 909 214, 769 40,153 29, 986 15,105 20,271 7.625 
Bren Pe ae. 266, 293 182,276 32.025 19, 598 9. 278 15,911 7,205 
1951 
327, 190 233, 315 33, 923 22, 107 9,391 22, 030 6,424 
274.167 199,035 27, 806 14, 830 9’ 596 17,027 5, 873 
342.500 245,709 30, 412 25, 040 11, 120 22) 447 7.772 
393, 039 278, 405 48, 937 22) 452 14, 449 22,170 6.626 
405,069 273,171 43,599 32, 059 18, 629 27.115 10, 496 
360, 421 241,473 39,928 30, 700 16,141 23,024 9/155 
370,642 234,741 43, 299 38,723 18, 462 23.519 11,898 
357,473 229. 464 39,051 40.952 17,005 23, 634 7, 367 
311,500 211,597 28.559 27,028 15,046 21.477 7.793 
344,145 238, 273 32, 726 21, 286 18,962 26. 495 6. 403 
325,702 924. 684 33, 327 18, 216 17, 993 24,076 7, 406 
273.008 203, 060 19.417 13, 496 10, 318 20,678 6_ 039 
1952 
24, 336 14, 462 11, 296 22, 220 6,059 
eouety Oe caidas eT ee es rE: oe 16° 734 9°719 18° 692 3.777 
ad ol 327,019 253,476 22: 623 10, 758 11,584 24. 249 4. 329 
eee e 323,971 245,614 28. 402 13/064 11,215 21.480 4.196 
May... 385,992 282,893 33, 217 20, 230 15,534 27.030 7.088 
Dohe. is 324.267 235, 300 31,553 16,827 11,058 23,160 6. 369 
July ... ee 343,159 246. 606 34.090 16, 838 10, 728 27. 656 7.241 
Re ‘ 32, 387 14. 346 13, 300 24; 253 5, 838 
August............ - 302,894 212.770 ‘ : ' 
tember 349.116 255, 144 31, 495 19, 523 13,074 21, 800 8. 080 
eee he 376. 391 275, 215 37, 060 16,725 14, 626 26.572 6.193 
November........ 363, 447 264, 211 35,273 16.003 17,214 24. 545 8, 201 
December 345,111 265, 220 28,032 9,659 11, 938 22.569 i 
1953 
30, 557 9,458 10, 294 21, 207 7,098 
ay O48 one 27, 153 8, 933 8,771 20, 835 3.345 
360, 102 272, 845 37,568 ~ 11/018 11, 880 22,059 4,732 
391,758 297, 246 37.947 12, 497 18, 064 a we 
420/561 312,315 43,534 17,639 14,753 — ae 
406, 231 299, 798 42/831 17,150 16, 269 2 


1. Newfoundland excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 
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TABLE XXII. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Months 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Price Indexes 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS: ee ore i 
LINO?! 86.7 97.2 106.9 104.8] 116.3 AaB is) 
78.1 88.1 99.2 106.7 104.0 118.2 124.8 
78.1 88.5 98.4 105.2 105.2 119.7 124.3 
78.9 90.6 99.1 104.8 106.3 12156 12342 
79.9 Cite 97.8 104.1 105.6 122.4 121.7 
80.3 93.6 97.8 103.8 107.1 123.4 ileal 
80.7 92.6 98.6 102.0 108.9 124.3 PAAR 
80.2 93.6 99.9 101.2 110.1 126.0 120.7 
80.2 93.9 102.6 99.9 Ay! 125.4 120.1 
81.9 94.1 104.8 102.9 alee, 125.9 120.5 
84.5 94.8 105.0 103.5 112.0 126.4 120.4 
85.9 95.0 104.9 104.0 11252 126.2 LSI! 
79. 9] 91.6 100.0 | 103.3 a 108.3 | 123.0 121.8 
Physical Volume Indexes 
== 
January 95.6 93.9 94.4 86.5 [a 95.7 
February 76.6 79.5 82.0 (560) CUO 
89.1 92.1 90.5 80.4 94.6 
88.2 82.2 Song 88.5 94.7 
96.2 114.6 112.6 102.3 103.1 
UMC Weacavevecssvacaveavetcerstere-secersscecelevscee Pe tees ee ome 80.9 TUS aeT 92.4 95.9 98.8 
OLD Li Vgteanneeaseats ccereteatdn sec aeser cats ss stece ccs tones 91.2 99.7 99.3 92.4 1 Uh iy Geiss 
PAU BUS Usceveccousnbaciesccturteneseeseecconece ccna oes titans 118.1 925 87.6 97.8 108.3 
September 82.5 90.8 89.2 99.6 
October ........ 97.3 103.9 102.0 115.0 
November 107.2 104.2 110.1 Walt fes?? 
December 96.3 109.4 107.1 LETS 
Annual Index 94.1 | 98.5 94.2 a 103.5 
Price Indexes 
IMPORTS: 
81.0 107.2 
82.2 107.0 
83.9 108.6 
86.6 109.3 
88.5 108.5 
88.5 108.5 
sangseasussnaaathe'cscesnstesersesacesesecuncereseceteastite soto 87.9 109.0 
wavaeséntanevr sancesetnosteressusdesteicartersirclcaciciteces 87.6 110.8 
89.3 112.6 
90.1 114.0 
November 92.8 113.6 
DE COMDE rs tecrctermtctteeeccce eee. ee 80.3 95.2 116.4 
Annual Index sees ae 16.5 cael 110.3 


Indexes 
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TABLE XXIII. Foreign Exchange Rates 


U.S. Dollar in Canada 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


Pound Sterling in Canada 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Canadian cents per unit 


Month 


100.25 110.25 105.17 100.48 97.05 403.00 308.00 


294.46 279.51 273.05 

100.25 110.25 104.92 100.10 97.73 403.00 308.00 293.82 278.43 275.55 

100.25 110.25 104.73 99.59 98.33 403.00 308.00 293.29 278.58 276.92 

100.25 110.25 105.99 98.09 98.37 403.00 308.00 296.74 275.46 277.13 

100.25 110.25 106.37 98.38 99.41 403.00 308.00 297.89 275.49 279.80 

June ...... 100.25 110.25 106.94 97.92 99.44 403.00 308.00 299.41 272.68 279.82 
BURRS seeee te detioe stacttecebecstostaccanseetcesetessoesees= 100.25 110.25 106.05 96.91 403.00 308.00 296.90 270.21 
SEN URRATSS Ulieaveotececeresecesacecsozssessecscaseacess 100.25 110.25 105.56 96.11 403.00 308.00 295.46 268.05 
104.75 110.25 105.56 95.98 360.25 308.00 295.46 267.11 
BCE CDGM iesenenduecrscscterenarssenszecesesecsceseres 110.25 105.34 105.08 96.43 308.00 294.96 294.11 269.36 


ROMO MU Ch iesctasescattecectssscaccs-caesissaesess= 110.25 104.03 104.35 97.66 308.00 291.23 
UEC IS DET crrcessac eaccecsarscasecceasrecececseents 110.25 105.31 102.56 97.06 308.00 294.86 


292.06 
286.49 


273.52 
272.40 


Annual Average ................::::000++ 103.08 108. 92 105.28 97.89 376.13 304.44 294.68 273.40 


Source: Bank of Canada. To October 1, 1950, average for business days in month (year) of mid-rate between official buying and selling rates. 
From October 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 


Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Price and Prices Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, weekly. 


TABLE XXIV. New Gold Production Available for Export 


Average 949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


$’000,000 
| 10.0 9.3 9.0 9.6 9.7 15.8 17.3 13.3 16.0 
| 9.4 9.5 6.9 8.9 9.6 11.7 11.7 13.0 16et 
11.6 10.0 6.8 8.7 12.1 13.5 8.4 15.0 15.6 
| 8.4 7.2 6.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16.2 11.2 11.7 
| 9.8 10.0 8.2 8.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 
| 10.7 1.7 8.6 9.6 9.8 15.0 13.8 14.6 13.7 
9.2 6.6 10.1 10.8 9.4 14.8 13.4 14.9 
9.7 7.5 7.5 9.7 13.8 13.8 11.0 9.6 
10.9 6.8 8.4 11.9 11.2 10.8 10.8 12.8 
| 12.6 8.5 9.2 9.6 13.2 16.4 8.2 10.1 
11.2 6.0 71.2 9.1 15.4 12.3 1.7 13.6 
IMGT OL aazssconcocccsocennvoceceseesouoeeese 10.9 6.7 11.0 12.8 12.5 11.3 18.3 13.5 


SROCRN oss cccarescesscresnererateveceseseccecseses 124.4 95.8 99.3 119.0 138.9 162.6 149.8 150.1 85.1 
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